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PREFACE 

It is now eight years since my husband died, leaving this, his last 
work, almost ready for publication. The interval is long, but that is due 
to the war and the conditions which followed it. Indeed, publication is 
only now made possible by the efforts of those who have given to it time 
which I know conic! ill be spared, and to the generous grants towards 
the cost of production given by the following societies : The British 
Academy, under the auspices of which the work finally appears ; the 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial) ; the 
Boyal Asiatic Society; the Koyal Society; and Merton College, Oxford. 
My wannest thanks are clue to them all, and also to Mr. D. J. Wiseman, 
who has helped in the correction of the proofs, and has borne most of the 
burden of compiling the indices, which are an essential part of the book. 
But most of all am I indebted to Mr. 0. J. Gadcl, the Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the British Museum, but for whose 
zealous help and unflagging care the book could not have appeared. He 
has edited most carefully the whole of the manuscript, thus making it 
possible for my husband’s ardent wish (to have any unfinished work 
published), to be fulfilled. 1 know that there is no one to whom the author 
would have owed this great debt of gratitude more gladly than to his old 
friend and colleague. I should like to add a personal note of gratitude to 
Mr. Gacld for all his work and kindness in bringing the book into being. 

Barbara Campbell Thompson. 


Boars Hill, Oxford. 
1949. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The method used in this Dictionary for rehearsing and identifying 
the names of plants known to the Assyrians is, first, to quote the passages 
where the respective words occur in the bilingual or explanatory botanical 
lists, and then to seek the identity of the plant not only from the data of 
these lists but by the aid of other cuneiform texts, principally the medical 
prescriptions and magical formulae. Philological evidence is then adduced, 
and often ancient, medieval, or modern science and practices in the 
Oriental lands are compared. This method has already been made familiar 
hy earlier works 1 from the same hand. 

The author of this book left a number of sheets containing various 
portions of material for writing what he doubtless meant to be a full 
Introduction after the manner of his other Dictionary . As well as the 
Introduction there was to be a list of the plant-names according to the 
order in which they are placed by the botanical texts, and a table 
indicating the Kuyunjik tablets and other original authorities which 
attest them ; also a similar list and table for the plants in the so-called 
Vade Mecum. One or two special transcripts were probably not designed 
for publication. The material for the Introduction is too scant}^ and 
incidental to give any idea of what the author intended to be its scope, 
while the tables are incomplete and do not make sufficiently clear how 
they were to be arranged. The following note, based upon the aforesaid 
manuscript, is confined to what seemed the most important subject, 
viz. the cuneiform texts upon which this study is based. 

The botanical lists arc first to be considered, and the following are 
quoted throughout :— 

Cuneiform Texts . . . in the British Museum (abbr. Cl 7 .), pa/rt XIV, 
pit. 10, 18^., and part XXXVII, pll. 28-38 (tablet B.M. 
no, 100860)/ The reference “PI.” alone means Plate in CT. xiv, 
as the principal authority. 

L. Mato us, Die lexikaUschen Tafelserien der Babylonier und Assyrer 
in den Berliner Museen (abbr. LTBA.), I. Gegenstandslisten ) 
nos. 88, 90. 

The Berlin tablet VAT 9000. 2 

T. J. Meek, in Revue d'Assyriologie , xvii, 181 (tablet Sm. 1701). 

Two classes of texts may be distinguished, (A) the plant-lists proper, 
i.e. those which consist of double columns, the second (right-hand) 
one of which contains equivalents or definitions of the plant-names 
written in the first (left-hand) column, and (B) the lists to which the 

x ftie Assyrian Herbal . especially Introduction, §§ 2, 4, 5, 6, A Dictionary of Assyrian 
Chemistry and Geology , Introduction, p. xvi ff. 

“Believed to be unpublished ; the author’s knowledge of it was apparently obtained 
rim m C0 P^ ma 4 e by Dr. H. Pick and quoted by permission of the late Professor H. 
Bhelolf. What little else can be said concerning this text may be gathered from notes 
m JliAS. 1934, 781, DACG. p. 227, and AJO. xiii, 324, n. 3. 
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author gave the name of Yaclo Ilecum (Oi.), the essential mark of which 
is that in the right-hand column is always a pluu.se beginning with the 
preposition ina . L 

As is well known, it was the practice of the Assyrian scribes to give a 
title to each work which they copied lor the Loyal Library at Nineveh, 
which title usually consisted of the first few words of the composition. 
When the text was of such length as to occupy more than one tablet 
these were numbered consecutively as tablets of the work so named. The 
plant-lists proper belonged, at least in part, to a series of tablets called, 
from its first line, °uru-an-na : sam nud-ta-kal. This is attested by several 
fragmentary colophons. The only tablet clearly numbered is said to be 
VAT. 9000, which is the second of the series. K. 267 (CT. xiv, 22) may 
belong to the first, but this is not certain. K. 4345 {ibid., pi. 28) is part of 
the second, 2 and there are two fragments of extract”- tablets (nishu), 
namely S. 547 {ibid., pi. 26) which is from the tenth extract, and K. 4373 
(pi. 9) from the twelfth. 3 In each of these four places of CT. xiv there are 
remains of a long descriptive colophon 4 5 appended to this work by order 
of Ashurbanipal himself. The text remains incomplete and the arrange¬ 
ment of the fragments is not certain, hut its contents are interesting :— 

x-u nis-hu [or, tuppa x KAM ] 1 uru-an-na : sam mal-ta-kol 


[. sci^-a-ti u eme-bur aifS 

sa ul-tu ul-la sa-ra-a la sab-tu 

§ammeV l ' k gab-ri e . e samme^ hrS ina llb-bi sa(l)-\di-ri ?] 

la i-su-[u . s]a-di-ru 


m - d ’ashir-han-apli sar . 

samme 1 " 1 -* gab-ri e- ?. 

u sammeT A sa a-di . 

ul-tu lib-bi . v . ... . . . .. 

res tuppani UE * labiruti m:s . 

Jcima mah-rim-ma sa-dir-su-nu . 

u sa {t gal : . 

['e-mu-biJr : s a7n . 

u ha-ra-am-bi : ^ha-ami-b[a-qu\ - qu 
u a-di mud-UR-MAH : rm UKh sa lib-bi bi-ni 
ina sa-di-ri sum-su-nu id im (var. am)-bi-ma 3 
ina muhhi tuppani UEs u-se-li 

1 JRAS. 1934, 771 ff, and, on the distinction of the two kinds of text, see AH. 
Introd. §6. 

2 In AfO. xiii, 324, n. 3, Weidner reckons also IN. 8846 -f Rm. 316 (CT. xiv, pi. 31) 
and 82-5-22, 576 (pi. 40) to the second Tablet of this series, because of duplicate lines in 
them and in VAT. 9000. The author has noticed these and other duplicates at several 
places in the text, but it is not clear whether he drew a similar conclusion (see also AH. 
Introd. xxv and xxvii). It should be noticed that the name of the series (according to 
IN. 267, re-examined, and as the autho 1 ' read in, AH. 199 as well as here, although he was 
inconsistent in 'DACG-. 227) is u urtj-an-na not u zu-an-na; this is another instance of the 
ambiguity which Weidner has himself observed in AfO. xiv, 340, n. 3. 

3 IN. 4373 begins at LTtiA. no. 88, col. 2, 79, where it is preceded by a section (col. 2, 
40-78) devoted to minerals. Before this section all the text is of the VM. type, and this 
may be the third tablet of the u uru-an-na series (with which the author believed that the 
series ended). 

4 The colophon of VAT. 9000, an Ashur tablet, is said to be different. 

5 CT, xiv, 9 reads -i§ and this seems to stand undeniably in the original K. 4373 
(collated), but it must be a scribal error. 
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a-me-ru a-a it-pil kid set di nabu iddin-u-su UpuA* (var. li-pu-us) 
c-ged m ’cissur-ban-apli sar kissati sar mdl asmr 
sa a-na dm assur u d ‘nin-lU tak-lu j 
eldlut-ka la mahrat d ’mu-dug-ga-sa A -a x 

nth excerpt (or, nth tablet] of ^uru-an-na : * am mal-la-kal 

.lists (?) 2 and glosses (?) 3 which from of old had 

not taken.h plants copied from (?)., 

plants (which) had not.. in the sections (?) 5 

.sections (?) : Ashur-bani-pal king [of Assyria, 

altered this (?), and] plants copied from (?).and 

plants which including.from out of. 

the chief of the old tablets.as formerly their sections (?), 

and of (the series) v gal : ., u f-mu-bur : 

iam .. U HA-RA-AM-BI; §arn ha-am-ba-qu-qu, G and 

including mud-ur-mah : me* 1 ™ sa llb-bi i? bi-ni 7 : in the sections their 
names he (var. “ I ”) did not (only) rehearse (but) caused them to be 
registered upon tablets. Let him who sees them not mishandle 8 them, 
(but) do as the god Nabu lias granted him. 9 Palace of Ashur-bani-pal, 
king of all, king of Assyria, who trusts in Ashur and Ninlil : thy virtue is 
unrivalled, 0 Muduggasa. 

The most interesting fact obtained from this colophon is that the 
learned monarch claims to have compiled his dictionary of plants from 
at least four pre-existing works of which he quotes the titles, i.e. the 
first lines, and he seems to complain that these sources were wanting in 
logical order, and failed to give proper explanations of difficult names, 
both of which defects he corrected as the texts were read out to him. 
Even without this information it would be natural to suppose that 
u uru-an-na : mm mal~ta-kal was only one among other series (or sub¬ 
series) represented in our sources, for there is no visible explanation why 
a work on botany should begin with the maltakal rather than any other 
particular plant. And in fact km. ii, 41 (CT. xiv, pi. 40) proves that there 
was a tablet beginning, as one would expect the whole series to begin 
logically, with the simple u : sam-mu. Unfortunately, the significant 
part of the colophon to this has disappeared. If u uru-an-na : iam mal4a- 
kal was a new series formed by Ashur-bani-paks editorial labours, we 
can only say that his reason for beginning it with that particular plant 
remains obscure, since it cannot be an Assyrian sub-division corre¬ 
sponding with Section II of the present work (Alkalis and Soapworts), 
for plants of very different kinds appear in it. 


^Another name of the god Nabu, patron of learning. 

/ oe ^ as k. on this technical word of the schools A. Ungnad in AfO. xiv, 273. 

Solutions of tongues/’ that is, wliat are now called syllabaries. “ Tongues ” used 
partly m the Aristotelian sense, Poetics, 1457 b , 3-6 ; see also A. Oppenheim in AfO. xii. 


* sa-m-a, uncertain, uot very probably connected with “PUT, “ bind/’ by the author 
in a medical passage, PRSM. xvii, p. 5, n. 3. 

s occurs (reckoning probable restorations) four times in this colophon. This 

seems to be the likeliest meaning, as another term of the schools : see ZA. N.F. ix, 26. 

6 See p. 79. 

I 3 blood : the sap within the tamarisk ” : seep, 

s For fapalu see MAOO. xi, 46, and xii, 2, p. 32. 

Ihat is, peruse or copy them to the best of his ability. 


, 281 . 
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As touching the other kind of |Amt-lists, the so-called Vtitle Mecum, 
there is little to add to the author’s published accounts. He discovered 
only that the VM t} though apparently based upon the contents and order 
of the g uru-an-na scries, does not always adhere to the order of this, 
and omits various plants there included, because they arc not, by their 
nature, adapted for the uses expressed by the ina phrase which is charac¬ 
teristic of the VM. 

For the Assyrian medical texts the author’s own publications should 
be consulted, especially the preface to his Assyrian Medical Texts , the 
bibliography of his articles in which translations of these texts were 
printed (see d RA8. 1937, p. 431), and his Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry 
and Geology . Publications of similar material by other scholars are 
frequently cited in the succeeding pages. The arrangement of medical 
texts in series by the Assyrian scribes is a subject which has not yet been 
sufficiently investigated. 

Reference to magical and miscellaneous cuneiform texts are made in 
the course of the work, and need no general remark. 

Throughout the following pages there will be found, many hundreds 
of references, especially to passages in published cuneiform texts, but also 
to the multifarious authorities which must be adduced in every book of 
this kind. There is evidence in the author’s manuscript that he had con¬ 
scientiously verified almost every one of these references and marked 
them as correct; and wherever it has been necessary to turn again to the 
place quoted it has been found almost .invariably that the reference was 
true. But it should be expressly stated that, although as much care as 
possible has been taken to see that the printer correctly reproduced the 
manuscript references, the formidable task of re-verifying these could not 
be undertaken. While there is good reason to believe, therefore, that a 
high degree of accuracy in reference will be found to prevail, it must be 
expected that human fallibility will sometimes have been betrayed into 
error among this multitude of details, and apology must be offered in 
advance if any reader thinks that he ought to have been given the guarantee 
of a complete revision. But it is hoped that the achievement of correctness 
will be found so high as to make this requirement seem as needless as it is 
impracticable. 

A mention must be added of the many words quoted for comparison 
from other languages than Akkadian and Sumerian, in the great majority 
of instances from the other Semitic languages. Since this Dictionary 
was designed to be useful to a wider circle than Semitic philologists these 
words were mostly given by the author in transcription, but without 
complete consistency either in excluding the original character or in 
method of transcription. The editor of these pages has endeavoured to 
secure more uniformity in both of these respects, and desires to express 
here his great obligation to Dr. A. S. Fulton and to Mr. C. Moss, of the 
Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, who most kindly and diligently revised with him the transcrip¬ 
tions of words in Arabic and in Plebrew and Aramaic respectively. If 
errors and inconsistencies still exist they must be ascribed to the 
inadvertence of the editor. 
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A. 

ABL 

AD. 

ADD . 

AF. 

AfO. 

All . 
AJSL. 
AKA. 
AM. 

Anp. 

Arch. 

'As(hur)l). 

AT. 

BA. 

Bab. 

Bab.-Ass. 
Bab. Mag. 
BAG. 
BBR. 

BE. 

Beih. 

BFO. 

BMI. 

BMM. 

BMP. 

Br . 

Brock. 
BBP : 


Comb. 

CEN. 

CPI. 

CT. 

Cyr{us) 

D. 

DA . 

DB. 
Devils 
Diosc. 
DM. 

D. T. 

E. 

EB. 

EC. 
EPI. 
FCH. 
FF. 


Indicates that this is not the only drug in the prescription, others 
being employed with it. 

W. Ainsworth, Researches in Assyria , Babylonia , and Chaldaea. 

R. F, Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. 

C. M. Doughty, Arabia Deserta. 

0. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents. 

H. Zimmern, Akkadische Fremdworter. 

Archiv fur Orientforschung , ed. E. F. Weidner. 

R, Campbell Thompson, The Assyrian Herbal. 

American Journal of Semitic Languages. 

Budge and King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria. 

R. Campbell Thompson, Assyrian Medical Texts . 

Ashumasirpal. 

Archaeologia . 

Ashurbanipah 

T. C. Pinches, The Amherst Tablets. 

Beitrdge zur Assyriologie. 

Babyloniaca, ed. C. Virolleaud. 

B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien. 

L. W. Kang, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery. 

C. Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar. 

H. Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der babylonischen Religion. 
The Babylonian Expeditio-n of the University of Pennsylvania. 

E. E. Herzfeld, BeihefU zur O.L.Z ., II. 

E. Boissier, Flora orientalis. 

E. J. Waring, Bazaa,r Medicines of India . 

R. N. Ivhory, Bombay Matsria Medica. 

R, Bentley and H. Trimen, Medicinal Plants. 

R. Briinnow, Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs. 

C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum. 

A. T. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan ., IV. 

J. N. Strassmaier. Die Inschriften von Cambyses. 

R. C. Thompson and R. W. Hutchinson, A Century of Excavations 
at Nineveh. 

C. Watt, Commercial Products of India. 

Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian tablets , etc. , in the British Museum. 
J. N. Strassmaier, Die Inschriften von Cyrus. 

A. Deimel, Sumxrisches Lexikon. 

A. Boissier, Documents assyriens relatifs aux prisages. 

R. Campbell Thompson, Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry and 
Geology. 

Dictionary of the Bible (a) Smith ; (b) Hastings. 

R. Campbell Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia. 

Dioscorides, ed. SprengeL 

R. Quain, Dictionary of Medicine, 1883. 

Daily Telegraph tablets of the Kuyunjik collection in the British 
Museum. 

E. Ebeling in Archiv fur Geschichte der Medizin. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

J. C. Booth, Encyclopaedia of Chemistry. 

G. Watt, A Did. of the Economic Products of India. 

G. M. Crowfoot and L. Baldensperger, From Cedar to Hyssop. 

C-P. Gillet et J-H. Magne, Nouvelle /lore frangaise. 
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FH(P). 

FJ. 

(Forskal) F/E. 

PPd 

FTP. 

GE. 

Gelr. 

Glees. 


HBF. 

HO. 

HD. 

HPP. 

HS. 

HWB. 

IB. 

IMP. 

ITT . 

JAOS. 

JRAS. 

K. 

KAR. 

KB. 

KBo. 

Kl.B. 

Kii. 


KUB . 

LB. 

LBL. 

Liebesz. 

LPG. 

LSS. 

LTBA. 

MA. 
MAOG. 
Mat. 

MB. 
ML. 
MMAP . 
MPB. 

MT. 

MVAQ. 

NBB. 

NBK. 

Nbn. 

Nil. 

OLZ. 

Omit. 

OTC 

P. 

PBE. 

PBS. 

PC. 

PE. 

PI. 


F. A. Fliickiger and D. Hanbury, Pharmacographia , 2nd cd. 1879. 
i. Low, Die Flora der Jiiden. 

Forskal (Pehr), Flora Aegyjtiia-co-Arabian. 

G. E. Post, Flora of Syria and Palestine , 2nd e$h 
A. A. Temple, Flowers and Trees of Palestine. 

R. Campbell Thompson, The Gilgamesh Epic. 

F. Hi mny, Das Getreide im alien Babylonien. 

C. Virolleand, in Comples-rendus da groupe livgnistique dlEludes 
chamito-scmiliques. 

G. Bentham, Handbook of the British Flora. 

F. Tliureau-Dangin, Une Relation d& la Iluitieme Campagne 
de Sargon. 

P. Pomet, History of Druggs. 

G. Henslow, Poisonous Plants in field and garden. 

W. T. Fernie, Herbal Simples. 

F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handioorterbuch. 

I bn Beitkar in Leclerc, Notice d,es Manuscrits. 

K. R. Kirtikar, Indian Medical Plants. 

Invenlaire des Tableltes de Tello . 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The Kuyunjik Collection of Cuneiform Tablets in the British 
Museum. 

E. Ebeling, Keilschrifttexte a'us Assur religidsen Inhalts. 
Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , ed. Schrader. 

Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazkoi. 

H. Holma, Kleine Beilrdge zum assyrischen Lexikon. 

F. Kiichler, Beitrdge zur kenntnis der Assyrisch-babylonischen 
Medizin. 

Keilschrifiurkunden aus Boghazkoi. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and the Book. 

R. Campbell Thompson, Late Babylonian letters. 

E. Ebeling, Liebeszauber im Alien Orient. 

(Author unascertained) Les plantes qui guirissenl. 

Leipziger Semilistische Sludien. 

L. Matous, Die Lexikcdischen Tafelserien der Bab. und Assyr. in 

den Berl. Museen, I. 

W. Muss-Amolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. 
Mitteilungen der alforienkdischen Gesellschafl. 

Matous, see LTBA. 

Merodach-Baladan’s garden, CT. xiv, 50. 

Musee du Louvre : Textes cuniiforrnes. 

Mimoires de la Mission arcldologique en Perse. 

C. Luerssen, Medicinisch-pharmaceulische Botanik, 2 vols., 
1879-1882. 

Medical texts in cuneiform general^. 

Mitteil. der vorderasiatischen Gesellschafl. 

E. Ebeling, Ncubabylcm.ische Briefe. 

S. Langdon, Neubabylonischen Konigsinschriften, 

J. N. Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonid. 

Pliny, Natural History, ed, Bostock. 

Orienlalisiische Literalurzeilung . 

Orienialia. 

R. Campbell Thompson, On the Chemistry of the ancient Assyrians. 
British Pharmacopoeia. 

University of Pennsylvania, Babylonian Expedition. 

Publications of the Babylonian Section of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 
Penny Cyclopaedia (about 1839). 

R. Campbell Thompson, The Prisms of Esarhaddcm and 
Ashurbanipal. 

Refers to plate numbers in CT. 
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VMM. 

PPSM. 

PS. 

PS PA . 

n. 

PA. 

Paiacolff 

]lm. 

ns. 

nr. 

PTC. 

SA. 

SM. 

TP. 

TA. 

TCPP. 

(Theophrastus) 

Tod. 

TP. 

TUrk. 

VAT. 

VK. 

VM. 

Vo n Opp. 

VS. 

WPI. 

YOS. 


J. lVreira, Elements of Materia Medico-, 4th ed., 2 vols., 1855-1857. 
The. Jhvceedings of the. Royal Society of Medicine. 
l.\avno Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus. 

The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 

H. Bawliason, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, I-V. 

Revue TAssyriologie. 

boonhart EanwoKf, in John Ray, A Collection of Curious Travels 
and Voyages , vol. 1 (1693). 

Rassam tablets of the Kuyunjik Collection in tJie British Museum. 
Revue Semitique. 

Peceuil de Trovaux relatifs a la philologie et a Varcheologie 
egyptienves et assyriennes. 

Pecueil de Tablettes Chaldeennes. 

C. J. G'add, The Stones of Assyria. 

E. A. W. Budge, Syriac Book of Medicines. 

W. E. Ainsworth, Travels and researches in Asia Minor , Mesopo¬ 
tamia, etc. 

J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln. 

M. Jastrow, Transactions of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia , 1913. 

P.P. Theophrastus, Enquiry into Plants. 

E. Ebeling, Tod und Leben. 

Boissier, Choix de Textes relatifs a la Divination . 

G. Reisncr, Tempelurkunden aus Telloh. 

Vorderasiatische Tontafclsammlung of the Berlin Museum. 

W. Rhind, A Jlistcnij of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

Vade Mecitm (see JPAS. 1934, 781). 

M. von Oppenheim, Vom Mittehneer zum persisehen Golf. 

Vorderasiatische Schriftdenhnd'Ler. 

E. J. Waring, Pharmacopoeia of India. 

Yale Oriental Series. 


A A . Zeitschrift fur A ssyriologie. 

ZD MO. Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlihidischcn Cescllschaft. 

ZK. Zmlschrift filr Keilschr if if or seining. 



A—B. GRASS, RUSHES, REEDS, CONVOLVULI. 
C. PLANTAIN. 



A. GRASS, RUSHES, REEDS, CONVOLVULI 

1 . u(sam), so/umit, plant, grass, vegetable (and sometimes mineral 

drug). 

2 . ^”\sunLi>r, disu (grass, but with connection with tares, p . 146): 

w sa-sar-gu-la. disarm (Lolium temulenlum L.). 

3 ia,?, ouo 4 , xvmsalu, a rush, but also perhaps specially Rumex , sorrel. 

4 . Aam GUG 4; Suppatu, a rush (= ktm urbdnu ). 

5 . ^ 5 , 'gug 4 , elpitu, a rush. 

3 . * am GUC 4 , urbatu , rushes generally, but particularly Cyperus 

esculenlus L., the edible rush. 
y ^mjjrbdnu, Cyperus . 

8 . kim Sisnu , Sam Sisanu y Butomus , esp. umbellatus L. 

9 . &am Kungu y Sam gungu (the gongae of Berosus), Cyperus esculenlus L. 

10. iam Papdnu (= kxm had(t)ilu) y some kind of rush, or word connected 

therewith. 

11 $a?nTiR C tslu, Carex, reed-grass. 

TIE 

. 12 . * avrt GUG 4 j kunittu, a rush, or word connected therewith. 

13 5amTiR ^li-tur, abukatu . aSlukatu. alahiu , perhaps pliant rush, 

TIR 

but more particularly convolvulus ; ^Li-puR and abukatu 
especially Convolvulus Scammonia L., Scammony. 

14. * am Kazallu, similar to one of the above in No, 13. 

15. Sungiru, sungirtu . a, marsh-plant, food for wild asses, and perhaps 

used in making reed-pipes. 

16. Si])])alu , kiSu, p. 15. 

17. 5 am KUL-LA (etc.), isbabtu, some form of Atriplex or spinach. 

18. ^™a-mes-sa 5 -a, alapu y probably Mariscus elongatus. 

(A) PI* 40, Rm. ii, 41, i-ii, 1-13 : for 11. 8 - 10 , cf. PL 4, K. 4325, 
ix, 2-4: 




u(sam) 

Sam 

— mu 
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urn- 

— sa — turn 
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— ba — turn 
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pi — turn 


s ' am GUG. 1 -A 

2 -bur-ra 3 

„ me-e bur-ki 

10. 

sam^ _ 

gug 4 4 

jj 

y> 


50 ” , gug 4 -§u-kin 

• . . 












* Eytcrevcr “ PIT occurs alone the reference is to plates in GT. xiv.] 
vSchcil, ItA . 1921, p. 5, £(,jti gug = iartl $u-mul-tum, i.e. the “ red plant ”, beetroot. 

2 PL 4, K. 4325, ix, 4 omits. 

^Soe Langdon, RA. 1916, 33, IC. 9182 (CT. xiv , 33) -f 79-7-8, 188 (GT. xviii, 21). 
nm A-GUo 4 : el-pi-tu : me-e Labat, Comment. Assyr.-Bab. 60, 11 (GT. xli, 
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DICTIONARY OR ASSYRIAN BOTANY 


(B) Cf. 93042, r. 2-7 (CT. xii, 27) : Chicago Luckenbill, AJSL. 
1916, 175,'70 ff. : 


ku-us 

u(sam) 

Sam-mu(-u) 

cim-ma-tu 

u 

u(sam) 

,, 

ri-i-tu 

ku-uz-bu 

u(sam) 


Sam ku-uz-bu ki 

ka-za-bu 1 

u(sam) 


Sam ka-zab ki 

ka-za-bur 

u(Sam) 

y i 

Sam ka-za-bur ki 

kur-Sam-me 

u(sam) 

]) 

; sam kur-Sam-me ki 


(C) 108860, Smith, CT. xxxvii, PL 32, i (iv), 38 ff. : 


[ Sam u]m-sa-tv.m 

Sam el-pifium ] 


Sam ib- . 


Sam el-pi~tum Sadi 

[* am e]l-pi-tum Sadi 

Sam maial d IStar 


iam ^ku el-pa- . . -te 

\^ am ~\Sa-mu sdmu 

iam ditto 


(D) PI 18, K. 4354, i-ii, 1-16, 2 and cf. PL 43, Bu. 89-4-26,112,1-9 : 




$am 


3 £awur-[ba-tu] 

lam sa-a-r[u ] 4 

zir Sam ur-ba-te 

* am ku-un-gu 

Sam ku-un-gu 

iam gu-u-ru 

5. Sam ha-ti-lu | 

iam pa-pa-a-nu 

iam sal-la-pa-nu 

Sam SiS-a-nu 

&am (gu-itg)GVGr 6 

Sarn Si-iS-nu 

£am is-bab-tu 

* am mal-lah G ~tu 7 

* am iS-bab~tu tam-Sil 

Sam * fiashur a-bi 

10. Sam si-i-tum 8 tam-sil 

£am iS-bab~tum 9 inbu-Su 10 arqu u ha-as 

Sam $&-mi seri 

&am is-bab-ium 

iam iS-bab-tum eqli 11 

[* am ] si-sa-tum 

&arn 

| [ &arn i]S-bab-tum 

Sam i[S-bab-tum ] 


15. 5am CAL — SAR 

* om KANKAL 

Sam ki-di 

^’"kankal ma-a-a-al "k u 12 


1 Chicago, ka-zab. 

2 LI. 2-4 are duplicates of Smith, CT. xxxvii, 29, 108860, ii, 28-30 : (28) ^ur-ba-te = 

iam sa-a-[rum ] (29) ^ m zir ditto = ^ m [ku]n C!)-g[u (?}], (30) ^ku-un-gu == . 

3 See (X.) p. 6. 

4 Note J shows that my reading in CT. was probably better than that in AH. 2 (see 
ib. 277), the traces of the last character being hardly the mu of sa-a-nm, {cf. p. 10). 

b Hu. 89-4-26, 112, has no rule-line, and inserts the line . . . | Sam urBa-te 3 si-vp-pu-sic. 

6 Bu. 89-4r-26, 112, Mh. 

7 Bu. 89-4-26, 112, turn. 8 Re-examined in 1.922, him. 

9 Bu. 89-4-26, 112, tu. 10 Bu. 89-4-26, 112, M. 

u From the traces on the two texts. 13 Re-examined. Text as on PL 18. 
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(E) PI- 3-.t, K. 4182 (obv., top of Cols, iii-iv of K. 2G7, PI. 21, same 
tablet: 


[ ■' a m sal] - la -pa-a-') in 
\ hm sa] I4a~pa-a-nu 
[ 6am sa]l4a-pa-nu 
[* am si\-i$-nu ul-li§ 


5am 3w-[(a)-wn] 

$am sal-l[a-pa-nu] 

^ am sal4[a-pa-a~nu(?)] 

Sam ur-b[a4a] 

5. f*™ . . .] i-GAL 


iam 

(. . ,-rin) 

GUG d 

Sam 

[^ ,U ] 

Tilt 

TIR 

Sam 

[ iam u?']-ba~tum 


Sam 

[ gain su]b(l)-ba-tum 


Sam 





(F) VAT. 9000 : 

(a) §am sal-la~bi-nu 1 

i Sam sal-la-ba-nu 


(b) &am ml-la,-ba-nu 

* am H-is-nu 


(c) Sam pa-pa-a-nu 

Sam si-is-nu 


(G) K. 4174, i- iv, 10-1 4 (CT. x i, 45) : 


10. ni-in-ni 

5amTIR 

TIR 

Sam ie-ir-min~na-bi 

| ds-lum 

gi — in 

inm GUG 4 

§am Le-ir-min-na-bi-la~gob - 
ba~ku : ku-nil4um 


as 2 — ki 

Sam 0UG(1 

ii ii 

ur-ba-tum 

. . ~ub 

* am GUG 4 

» i) 

sup 3 ~pa-tum 

[nu\-mu-un 4 1 

Jam GUG 4 

>> ji 

ei-pi4um 


(H) PI. 37, 
Km. ii, 479 : 



|"3 am 

TIR] 

TIR J 

as — lum 


j^hni 

n ttr 

ur-ba4u 



TER 



Sam 

TIR 

TIR 

el-pi4u 


Sam 

TTR. 

k%4%4u 



TIR 

5. 

Sam 

TIR 

a-bu-ka4u 



TIR 



Sam 

TIR 

as~lu~ka4u 



TIR 



Sam 

LI-TUR 

a-bu~ka4u 


Sam 

LI-TUR 

&§4u-ka4u 


Sam 

tutor 

hi-U-li 

10. 

§am ka~zal-lum 

ka~zal4u 

.— HUM 

iu-hu-u 


1 Hardly ['“'"jo.ln] or L* m SlS]: see PI. 38, S . 8, A-U, 2-3, p. 0. Tho whole is more 
probably [ iam ]GAL from PI. 9, K. 4373, rev. viii-vii [sib], 11. 

2 Restored from PI. 33, K. 9182, 2 + CT. xviii, 21, 79-7, 8, 188 (joined by Langdon, 
PA. 1916, 33), ton&Z-ki . . . with & ™guo-a huii-ha in the next line. 

3 Of. & m hi-up-pa-turn = §aTn ur-ba-nu> BRP. iv, no. 32, 27. 

1 1). Ko. 66, C. 17 (from Weidncr). 
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(I) PI. 38, S. 8, Cola. A-B, 1-8 : 




[^am] RI - Rr - IN 1 

ditto 

^ m KUN—OAL 

ditto 

s ’ am SK-GAL 

ditto 

* am SAG-ILA 

a-ra-an-td 

5. * am KUL-LA 

is-bab-tu 

iam KUD-LA-DAB-nA 

ditto 

ia ™Kl — A 

ditto 

W KI — DAL 

ditto 


(J) Rm. 122 (Langdon, RA. 1916, 31 r. } (3) sam-ra-a-nu — 
sam a-ra-an-lu 2 = §a)n a-la-mu-u (4) §am-me iia P'~ a } followed (in l. 7) by 
[Enuma ina bUi ('?)] ^'"‘kankal : sam a-ra-an-turn innammar f ‘ [When in 
a house (?)] kanicab (= arantum) appears ”, and l. 9, lam a-ra-an-ium : 
sam la-ar-du. Cf . also CT. xi, 45, i, 22 .... - - la-ar-du , (23) . . . = 
a-ra-an-tum. 

(K) PL 35, K. 271, 10-17 : 


iam lu4u-lu 

5am a-ra-[an-tu] 3 

Sam a-nu-nu-tu 

.<« m [ j 

Sam SAG — ILA 

Ssm [ „ ] 

Sam SAG — KAL 

Sam [ „ ] 

Sarnpj_pj 

Sam [ () ] 

^ am PI-PI-SAL-LA 

[ „ ] 

Sam LIT — Till 

!am [ „ ] 

zir 5am LIT-TIR 

zir lam [ „ ] 




( L ) I have grouped these two quotations here, but it seems quite 
uncertain whether the urpatit -group is connected with that of 
sW du 13 -a-ni preceding it: 

VAT. 9000 : 


(a) iam um 4 — 5a — in 

Sam za (or ha)-si (? )-bi4u (?) 5 

(b) iam DU 33 -A-NI 

[ §a H]ci-[si~\r-bi-[td] 6 

(c) $am AMA-A-m 

[ iam OT]-5»-bw] 6 

(d) iam ur-pa-tu 7 

f am s]a-afru] 6 

(e) &am zir ,, 

Sam [gu]-nir (!) (= un)-[gu ] 8 

(/) Sam gu-nir (!) (— un)~gu 9 

§am gu~u-[ru\ 6 


1 Cf. KAR. 202, ii, 32 (dup. CT. xxiii, 43, 28) &t11 kankal hi-ri(-in) ^ am su- an-xae-ea, 

etc. 

2 For §am $amra.nu = £am arantu see Mat. 86, 2, 3. 

3 Cf. 108860, CT. xxxvii, 32, 47, . . . \tu\m = a-ra {\)-an-tu. 

11 It must be urn, although the photograph suggests lu or su. What is the relation 
here to VM., Mat. 88, 2, 31 ? 

6 The photograph suggests this, but I am doubtful about it. 

0 Restored (all practically certain) from VM., Mat. 88, 2, 32-6. For $a-a-ru and sa-a-ru 
&x se see Deeper, CT. xxxv, 2, 58, 59. 

7 What is the relation here to VM., Mat. 88, 2, 34, ^ki-nita imeri \ ina sa-a-ru 7 

8 Mat. 88, 2, 35, 'Hir ur-ba-tum | ina kun-yu , 

0 Mat. 88, 2, 36, *?fam-gv. 
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(M) Smith, CT. xxxvii, 28, i, 26 : 


26. 

,om DU 13 -A-KAK (!) (= Nl) 

8am la-[sir-bi-td ] 


* am AMA-A-NI 

Sam si-[§i-tu] 


iam ur-ba-te 

5am sa-a-[ru ] 


8am zir „ 

Sam [ku]-[u]n-[gu] 

30. 

8am ku-un-gu 

5om [#] u-u-rum 


(.N) PL 38, S. 8, iii, 7-15 : 

fam AMA-A-NX 

,am AMA-A-NI 

Sam sd du 13 -a-ni 

10. lam sd du 13 -a-nx j 


lam &&- . 


iam a- . 


iam a- . 


Sam a- . 


pg Sam 





(0) PI 38, K. 5424, B, i-ii, 3 : 


[5am AMA]-A-NI 


iam [U]-si4u 


(P) PI 24, K. 4412, iii-iv, 7-14; PL 37, K. 4417, 3-1 : 


10. sam ndri 
5am ha-mi ndri 
* am i-lat 2 eqli 
ha-am-mu sd be-ra-ti 

5a m l§-HAR-ZU 

4 [ha-am-mu] sd l -elippi 


iam a-la-[pu-u\ 
iam a4a-[pu-u] 
8am a-la-[pu-u ] 
8am a~la-[pu-u] 
8am a-la-p[u-u] 
Sam a-la-pu-[u] 
a-la-pu-u 3 4 sd me 
* am mi-iq-li ha-am-mu . . 
ha-am-[mu] sd be-r[a-ti] 


* am A-MES-SA 6 -A 
* am SA 5 -A-A-MES 
i s ^i^-bab-lu i? kin 


1 This line is put after l. 12 on K, 4417. 

2 There is a variant form *? el-Iat eqli in VM. (i.e. PI. 10, r. 1, and Mat. 88, 2, 22). 

3 K. 4417, u. 

4 ^ ne not on K* 4412. Scheil, PA. 1921, p. 42 (8am)fya-am-mu : elippi, followed b y 
'i'ft birtiii. 
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DICTIONARY OF ASSYRIAN BOTANY 


(Q) VAT. 9000 : 


(a) Sam a-Jca~ak ndri 

\ * om a-Ja-pu-u 

(b) Sa ™sd-mu ndri 

$am 

} > 

(c) &am i-lat eqli 


(d) §am is-bah-ta Marl 

$a m 


1. Sammu “plant”, “grass”, “vegetable” (and sometimes 
mineral drug 3 ). 

This word begins one of the great Series of Plants. 

(a) As “ herb of the field ”, “ grass ”, it is eaten by lambs, AM. 
85, 1, ii (= v), 7 (“ kidney of a little lamb which has not yet eaten 
Sammu ”) ; by oxen, Bn. 80-7-19, 130, 6 (MA. 1050, Meissner, Sludien , 
MAOG. iii, 3, 45) (“ the ox of an enemy eats samme ”) : Ungnad, PBS. 
vii, 28 (“an ox broke through and ate sammi ”, Hammurabi-period ; 
by horses (the horse speaks of horses as “ choosing the best of the samme , 
the grass of the earth ”, CT. xv, 36, Ebeling, MAOG. ii, 3, 36, 12); 
by gazelles (“ with the gazelles he (Engidu) eats sammu ”, GE. i, iv, 3). 
Samme? 1 occurs in KAR. 203, r. iv, 40. Sam-mu is “ harvested ” (esidu) 
(Doughert)g Arch. f. Erech, date of Nbk., No. 71). 

( b ) As the determinative of all plants. In the Bas Shamra texts 
s-m-m means “ plants ” in general (Virolleaud, Glees, i, 1938, 22). 

(c) “ Plant,” in relation to its place of origin, e.g., iam ninu (Ammi) 
is called [ §arn ]sami Man “ plant of the garden ” (p. 68) : i? u-Gnt (acacia, 
thorn) is called Sam sami Sadi “ plant of the mountains ” (p. 180) : alapu 
(agrostis) is called §am ndri “ plant of the river ” (p. 7): §am imbu tdmtim 
(p. 238) is called * am kmii Jcirib tdmtim, sam tdmlu rapasiu (“ plant of the 
middle of the sea, plant of the broad sea ”). 

(d) The Assyrian word sammu has sometimes actually been in¬ 
corporated in a plant-name borrowed from Assyrian by other Semitic 
dialects, e.g., the Assyr. iam terinu is probably the Syr. samVren , and 
Sambalilti sar (fenugreek) becomes in Aram, sebhliltd (c/, even the Syr. 
pTUta ). 2 

(e) Sammu, frequently samu, takes on the meaning “ drug ” : e.g. 
“if a man gamma isti-ma, has drunk a drug and has not vomited 
evacuated) (ipru) ”, Kii. ii, iii, 44. “ If a woman samme? 1 zirute sukul has 
been given harmful drugs to eat,” KAR.. 194, r. iv, 29. Also in such phrases 
as sam ka-gig-ga-ican “ drug for toothache ” (i.e. male mandrake and root 
of pyrethrum, PI. 23, K. 259, I and 6) : sam ku-gig “drug for anus- 
sickness ” (hemorrhoids, RA. 1929, 53, n. 4 ), such as mint, laurel, shoe¬ 
makers 5 gall, seed of tamarisk (gall), root of mandrake, and Eruca , KAR. 
203, r. iv, 1-6) : * am sami nissali “ drug for depression of spirits ” {i.e. 
cannabis, p. 228). Sam balali “ drug for life ”, while having the special mean¬ 
ing “ opium ” (p. 227), is used in an Assyrian letter as “ revivifying plant ” 
in general : “ the King, my Lord, has given us life, putting the plant of 
life ” in our nostrils 55 , ABL. 771, 6. More simply, we find sam libbi “ drag 

J Note aban u(§am) = Sam-mu, KAR. 14, ii, 25. 

2 This coalescence is paralleled by the Assjt, Ml §am iiydlu “ gum of Asa feetida ” 
becoming the late Heb, Mltith. 
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for heart” (or whatever may be the part of the body intended here), 
which is hellebore, reckoned as a drug for mania (p. 153). More elaborately, 
Sanl sa?ni ddmi parasi “ drug for stopping blood ” (i.e. tamarisk-gall, PI. 36, 
79-7-8, 22, r. 3 : cf. EAR. 191, ii, 15) : S(lm sami simmali nasahi “ drug 
for removing poison ”, PI. 36, 79-7-8, 22, r. 7. 

(/) Colours applied to summit : 

Sam Samu salmu “ blade drug ” (p. 130), i.e. Ricimis , probably referring to 
the dark leaves. Sam Samu samu(~D ir) (p. 353) “ red drug ” (p. 355), Asa 
feetida: * am sa?nu samit(GVG) “ red plant ” (p. 50), beetroot (A, 6 (p. 3) 
gives Sam subbatu for * aw GUG 4 . In (7, 43 ( p. 4), Sam $amu sdmu( dir) is “ red 
drug ” = sam i? KU el-pa-aft) -te (suggesting a reed-arrow (?)). 

A curious use is the contrast in AM. 52, 3, 9 of Sam LAL Samnia 5ftm LAL 
"the plant lal and the drug of the plant lal ”, in a salve for ulcers. 

(g) §amme pl is constantly used to include various drugs in a summing- 
up in prescriptions, e.g. 12 samme pl qat edimma{ma) ina sikari isaUi pl 
“ twelve drugs for the Hand of a Ghost in beer he shall drink ”, AM. 76, 1, 
22. These may include mineral drugs (e.g. alum. DACG. 73). 

2 tawDisu, Sam disarru y see p. 146. 

3. Sam Umsatu , for which Holma (Kl. B. } 4 and 61) suggested the Arab 
Jiamd , Rwnex (the Syr. hammuHhd). This comparison is possible so far as 
Rumex (sorrel) may be considered similar to the grass or reeds included 
in this group. Ainsworth, Assyria 36, speaks of Rumex acetosa (Arab. 
“ hornaid ”) as occurring in Mesopotamia. 

4. Sam tSuppatu, almost certainly to be read thus from BRP. iv, pi. 37, 
27 ; Sam su-up-pa-tum = Sam ur-ba-nu. The variant is subbatum. The Heb. 
suph “ reed ” is a possible cognate, but doubtful. Suppatu occurs in 
Reisner, Hymnen No. 1, r. 56, ki-ma sup-pa-ti u-se-man-ni Jci-ma el-pi-ti 
u-se-man-ni “ like a suppatu- reed he has made me, like an elpitu- reed he 
has made me ”. 

5. &am Elpitu , with which I wrongly, I think, connected the Aram. 
halfd ( PSBA . 1906, 225 : of. also Holma, Kl.B. 92). Rather, I think, 
should the Aram, hdldphd be referred to Sam alapu (p. 17). 

Its Sumerian equivalents i * ftm GUG 4 and show it to be a pliant 

rush. * am Elpitum me burki suggests a rush “of the water of a pool ” 
(Heb. b e rekhdh “ pool ”), contrasted with Sam elpitum sadi (“a rush of the 
mountains ”), while its equivalence “ couch of Ishtar ” may indicate 
rushes for couches or mats (comparable to sam kidi = arantu = “ Couch 
of Ea ”, doubtless a semi-submerged grass, p. 17). 

Another equivalent, * ftm A-GUG 4 , again suggests a water-plant (rush or 
reed). It is used for making a bed (cf. “ Couch of Ishtar ” above) (Langdon, 
PBS. xii, i, 29, 26), i.e., a rush-mat similar to that made from §am urbatu 
(. V • lb). More important, * am A-GUG 4 occurs in Langdon’s Poeme Sumerien , 
196, 26, as an edible plant, which at once indicates it as the equivalent of 
^^edern bardi (p. 10). It is stiff and strong enough to stir up flour of 
SE-sis (“ bitter corn ”) in water in a bulk's hoof 1 previous to pouring it on 
the ground to prevent ghosts haunting a man, CT. xxiii, 17, 35 (note also 

1 Ihe implication of the “ bitter meal ” in the bull’s hoof is perhaps to symbolize the 
ticking forth of the ghost with bitterness. 
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p. 103). Cf. el-pi-lam : ana sain ansa qtiimnuiri na-si, Labat, Comment. 
Ass.-Bab. 58, ] 2 (Cl. xli, 30, 12). 

In MT. i,,w A-GUG 4 is prescribed ext. on a swelling with Aeorus 
calamus, dried, pounded, with powder of supuhru cedar in fine-ground 
flour, steeped in rose-water and bound on, KAR. 192, 40 (for the use of 
rushes thus see p. 22). 

Other equivalents are : ni-i-mu = el-pi-e-tum , CT. xviii, 3, vii, 36 
(cf. ib. 16, Em. 346, 10). C. 42, 43 (p. 4) give [^IsdmuO and [ Sam ]$amu 
sdmu — Sam ^icu el-pate (probably), presumably a red plant (reed) or 
drug which provides a weapon (arrow ?). For kam elpiiu himu (bound on 
locally alone) prob. for snake-bite, see Scheil, RA. 1918, 75, 8. 

6 & ^ m urbatu, Sam urpalu } etc., “ rushes ” generally, and Cyperus 
papyrus L. (the Galingale) in particular. 

Shalm. Ill (Mo. 77) speaks of boats of i? urbate “ rushes ”, as con¬ 
trasted with boats of maSak lahse “ skin-bladders ” (i.e. the Mesopotamian 
rush-boats (mashhuf) of to-day, rather than the mere reed-floats or rafts. 
Irsu urbati is a rush-bed, doubtless the reed-mat (Johns, AJSL. 1917, 
xxxiv, 64) 1 and, still more generally, isat urbaie a fire of reeds ”, CT. 
xxiii, 34, 34. 

On the other hand iam urbatu has the equivalence particularly of the 
Syr. ’drbdthd (Arab, asal, FJ. i, 568, see aslu, p. 12), the bardl-iush of 
S. Babylonia with an edible root, Cyperus esculentus L. (Post, in Hastings 
DR. ii, 13). 2 

Most noticeable is the * am urbate 3-sippu-su, which as Mr. Gambier- 
Parry suggested to me, probably refers to the three edges or comers of 
the Cyperus (cf. NH. xxi, 69, “ another kind of rush, of a triangular shape, 
to which they give the name of Cyperos ” ; Lindsay, Isidori Hispalensis 
Episcopi etym. sive originum , Lib. xx, xvii, ix, 8 Cyperum a Grsecis 
vocatum . . . Radix est junci trianguli ” ; EB. xith ed. y vii, 692, says that 
the Cyperacese are grass-like herbs generally three-sided aerial stems, 
chiefly marsh-plants ; VK . 202, of the Cyperacese, fC generally growing in 
moist places . . . ; stem a cylindrical or triangular culm . . . ; the leaves 
sheathing (cf. sallapdnu , p. 12) . . . resemble the grasses.” 

In MT. Sam urbatu occurs thus : 

(1) Simply ; ext. : as a bandage (not for eyes, but prob. snake-bite), 
Scheil, RA. 1918, 75, 9 (* am urbotu himu). B 

(2) There is apparently a “ vinegar ” of urbate (as also of gi-sul-Sar), 
comparable to that made from the Great Galingal mentioned by Pomet 
(HD. 34): “ The Root [of the Great Galingal] is of no other Use when dried 


1 The rush-mats of Madras are made from species of Cyperus, EB. xivth ed., xix, 19, 
513 : four species are given as providing the material for Indian mats, CPI. 4-66. 

2 FP. 2 ii, 665, bardi — puncus : FJ. 1, 557, 567 = Gyp . papyrus. 

3 Himil occurs also in Scheil, ib. 75, 8, and 10, applied to Sam elpiltt and Sam papanu, and 
it may well be that we must restore the drugs used for snake-bite on PL 23, K. 9283, iii. 
6-8, with these : 


[ Sam el-p\i-iu Sam ka-sir, ]}d' m( u,-n onia pan ka [LAL-da] 

[* am ur-b]a-f.u sam ka-sir hi-mu-u ana pdn ka LAL-pfo] 

pa-pa]-a-nu Sam KA-sm hi-mu-u maidli na (v.Su) [niqin-h] 

[^I-hub-kud-da Sam ka-SIk iaa hiSadi-Su taSakkan{an) 

Scheil is probably right in referring it to the same root as himetn (“ ghee "), but I doubt 
whether it means “ fat 
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than for the Vinegar-makers, who use it instead of the less sort for making 
Vinegar.” KAR. 191, iv, 29, runs ; “ When a woman, having been given 
noxious drugs to eat, 1 water conies copiously into her uterus . . . , that 
her sickness 2 may not be of long duration, bil-la Sam urbale gir-pad-du 
tusaJjhar(ar), thou shalt reduce vinegar (of) Cyperus (and) bones, and f 3 , 
put into her uterus on (in) a cloth.” Cyperus -root is prescribed in fumiga¬ 
tion to uterus for promoting menstruation by Diosc . i, 4. Pliny ( NH.xxi , 
71) mentions Iloloschoenus -root for staying menstruation. 

(3) Root: i'sid urbati, peeled and eaten for snake-bite alone, AM. 92, 
7 } 6. Diosc. i, 4 prescribes Cyperus -root for scorpion-stings, and Pliny 
(NR. ib.) the chewing of Holoschmnus for the bites of spiders. The root 
of w gug 4 , ■(*, boiled in the urine of the man and beer is rubbed on ritti 
(hands), AM. 98, 3, 3. 

(4) Seed : (i.e. y Sam Jcungu, p. 12). It is used with pa (tops) of i? gipari 
as a poultice for heartburn, Ku. ii, ii, 42. 

(5) Ashes of 3am GUG 4 ; ext. in wool in uterus as styptic , KAR. 194, iv, 
22. Int.y to stay menses, “ reduced ” (i.e., to ashes) with twisted horn of 
goat, and drunk in beer, KAR. 194, 38. 

(Uncertain mention of urbatu (no det.) in stomach-text, AM. 29, 3, 10, 
12 : Cyperus -root is used for colic, HD. 35). 

7. Urbatu = i? urbanu (VR. 47, i, 50), i.e. y the Syr. ’ arbdnd , Cyperus 
(HWB. s.v.) (— Arab, bardi, FJ . 2 i, 568). 4 It is also the scribe's reed ; 
cf. [sn] ina Sam urbanni anni satru “ which is written with this reed ” 
(Klauber, Pol.-Rel. Texte, No. 26 and p. 48). To this add the equivalence 

urbanu = §am suppaium , BRP. iv, 37, 27. 

For the vegetation which fringes the Khor, that immense tidal lake 
of S. Babylonia, see A., 174 (— Mariscus elongatus) : the Cyperus longus 
L. was seen near water in Mesopotamia (Von Opp. ii, 388). The various 
species of Cyperi in Egypt are given by Forskal ( Flor . Mg. lix, lx) as 
fastigiatus (Arab, samur , dabbus ), complanatus (Arab, salad), ferrugineus 
(Arab, soud), and esculentus (Arab, hob el-aziz). For ancient representations 
see the sculptures of Sennacherib (Gadd, SA. pi. 13, etc.) and more modern, 
Temple, FTP. frontispiece : (for reed-huts, Peters, Nippur , ii, 75.) 
Rauwolff (ii, 194) at Baghdad noticed “ the delicate round Cyperus Root, 
by the Inhabitants called Soedi, whereof one may find great quantities 
growing in mossy and wet Grounds 

8. 5am Sisnu, Sam sisanu y Syr. sVsnd, Butomus, the flowering rush 
(FJ. 2 i, 573 : FP 2 ii, 539) = Butomus umbellatus L which Ainsworth 
saw near Julamerk (T. y ii, 292). In Russian folk-medicine the root of the 
Butomus is used for hydrophobia (HS. 481 : cf. iam urbatu for snake-bites, 
p. 10). According to p. 5, l. 4 [ Sam s]isnu is, vulgo, &am urbaLu 2 p. 4, D l . 6, 
Sam hsanu is a variant of Sam sollapanu. (Holma, Kl.B. 87, sisnu correctly, 
but curiously he makes sesomu the Heb. susan , 94). 

1 &u-ku-ul } cf. PI. 23, K. 9283, 11, amelu gu-ku-lu u nak-w “ the man being given (it) 

to cat and drink (?) ”, 

2 1,A ( 2 ) (perhaps tihH “ attack ”) murautfa la araki. 

t indicates, wherever used, that the drug in question is combined with others in a 
prescription. 

4 It is possible that hardi is the same word as the Assyrian urbatu. 
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§am Scdlapanu- (v. Sam sallabinu, Sam sallabanu ), probably from $alapu 
“ draw (a sword) ”, he. of a sheath-like nature (p. 10). It occurs in MT. : 
for lungs (ha n pl sa seha zamra “ which sing with breath ,; ), bray, drink 
alone in kurunnu -beer (or, beer), KAR. 203, iv, 26, dup. D.T. 136, PI. 31, 
6. Unknown disease, | (?), drink, AM. 82, 3, ] 1. 

9. $am Kungu(v. Sam gitngu). Apparently in MT. as ku-un-g[i], y, 
in a poultice for a blow ( misitti). AM. 79, 1, 24. Its equivalence, “ seed of 
Cyperus (p. 7, l. 29), need not be taken too literally. &am Kungu must 
be the gongae of Berosus (AH. 32 : Cory, Anc. Frag. 2nd ed., 21) : “ in 
the lakes [of Babylonia,] were produced the roots called gongae , which are 
fit for food ” (i.e. the mod. Arabic bardl). 

Another equivalent for this is guru , prob. the Syr. qiird “ palm- 
marrow ” (like Sam quru , Jensen, ZK. ii, 1885, 26 ; see p. 309). Cf. gu-ur 
gi-sul-sAr, OT. xxiii, 41, 12 : AM. 20, 1, 44 (“ pith of the gi-sul-sar 
a rush ”) : gu-ra $d qani “ pith of a reed ”, AM. ii, 2, 37. Ku-u-ri is 
given as equivalent of gi-zu-lum-ma (p. 209) by Pinches, PSBA. 1894, 329, 
4. The Syr. guryah, given in Low, Ar. PJl , p. 141, as equivalent to sJcin&n 
schcenun , may be connected. 

The indication in the VM. (PL 10, r. 15 ; Mat. 88, 2, 36), i? kungu ina 
gdru is interesting, as also is the previous line i? zir urbatum | ina kungu. In 
both cases we axe given their simple equivalents in the right-hand column. 

10. Sam Papdnu (= §am hxid(t)ilu , p. 4, D 5). It occurs in MT. as 
' s<im papdnu himu , to be bound on locally for snake-bite (p. 10, n. 3). 1 

11 tamAUu, the Syr. asld , Carex (FJ. i, 572), the reed-grass from 
which ropes are made (ib. 574). A peculiar pliancy is indicated by the 
frequent employment of the epithet male to this lam aslu- rush, when it 
is used for plaiting magical cords, e.g. with white wool (male 5am ^^), AM. 

19, 1, 24 : with gazelle-sinew (male AM. 20, 1, 30 : (cf. also 

“ male ^ awTIE )5 , AM. 102, 24, ff. ; “ male Sam as-lam,” AM. 104, 1, 13 : 
tir JJ 

“ male Sam as-luw , ,} with pa (tops) of male palm, Langdon, PBE . xxxi, 60, 
5): without the epithet male, with KAN-DA(sic)-wool, e£c./ am £j^, KAR. 194, 

22. Of. also OT. xvii, 23, 169, . . . , Assyrian uncertain. . . . 

J TIR J TIR 

y ? for the Hand of a Ghost, AM. 100, 2, 10. The seed of male ds-U is 
brayed [and applied] J to eyes, AM. 12, 4, 5. 

W tir occurs as earl P as ^ ie ^ r( i Dyn. of Ur (De Genouillac, ITT. iii, 

no. 6351), and aMatum as late as a contract of Artaxerxes (Peiser, KB. iv, 
312). One of its synonyms, Jdlilu , is obviously the same root as the late 
Heb. Klild u crown ;J , woven from the pliant rush. (Here, too, can be 
mentioned the words aslukaiu , probably a -7c formation from aslu, and 
abukalu , Scammony, a convolvulus, both synonyms, for which see p. 13 
further). ^ am ni-TUR, another S}monym, undoubtedly similar to 5er Li-Tt7R, 
properly the navel-cord ( abunnatu ), he., similar to the convolvulus. 

12. Kunittum, fem. oikuninu. MA. 408. The root occurs in gi-gar- 
sur-ba and gi-gar-bi-sur-ra = qanu kuninndlu , 42339. PL 47, 14, 15 : 

. . . kuninndlu , 36481, PL 49, r. I ; kuninnu §a qane (= kunin (numun 

1 Cf. KiUlanu , p. 329. 
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within rim), D. 487, 4). Sam Kuniltu occurs as one of several plants or 
plant-products to be strung on a thread. KAR. 185, iii, 15. 

13. Abukatu and aUukatu, equivalences to and Jrtm Li-TUR 

1 TIE 

(see above, p. 12, for a comparison with ^li-tur, abunnatu , navel-string). 

There is no reason to suppose that Sam abukatu and §am aslukalu are the 

exact equivalence of the rushes §am aslu , Sam urbatu , or Sam elpilu , merely 

because they are equated with the Sumerian for these. ^ am Li-TUR and 

kimTIR are never equated with each other. 

TIR 

Most important is the fact that both * am Li-TUR and §am a-bu-ka-tu 
provide a gum, e.g., from VAT. 9000 : 


(a) ^ am NU-uu 

&am a-bu-ka-tu 

(6) iam LI-TUR 

ham a-bu-ka-tu 

(c) §am a-bu-ka-tu 

&am a-la-aq-nu 

(cl) ^ w a-dan a-bu-lca-tu 

Sam hi-il Sam a~la-aq-nu 

(e) 1 ( Sam hi~i [l (?)] 

Sam j 1 

(f) 2 ^ ti1l AT)AN sim~la4e 

Sam hil U-GIR 

(g) * am A-DAN U-GIR 

5am GAN-zi sd sadi (?)-():) Sam la-pat 


ra-man-nu 


This gum (lulu) of li-tur, li-tar (less common), li-tur (once, AM. 
41, 1, iv, 24), and abukatu (spelt out) is found in MT. thus : 

Ext . ; Eyes, f, AM. 9, 1, 30 : f (?), 12, 4, 13. Breast (lung-trouble), 
after cleansing mouth, and putting oil in nostrils, as poultice, jq AM. 26, 
3, 4. Chilblains , f, AM. 32, 5, 12 : blains, AM. 32, 5, 4, 7. In a lotion, f, 
AM. 94, 2, ii, 10. 

Int. : Stomach , jq AM. 39, 1, 43 : f, 40, 1, 48, 50. Urinary, jq AM. 66, 
7, 14. Apparently to stay menses, judging from the parallels in a long 
list of prescriptions, drink alone in beer, KAR. 194, r. iv, 26. 

Enema : jq AM. 43, 1, 8 : jq 94, 2, i, 4. 

Fumigate : jq AM. 99, 3, 6. 

Note the use of a variety of this drug “ gum of li-tar sade(e) (“of 
the mountains ”), jq AM. 83, 1, 5 : “ Gum of a-bu-kal sadi(i)” for a man 
overcome with heat (ud-da-sad-da), j- (?), AM. 14, 7, 6. 

(b) 5am Abukatu, spelt out, simply : Ghostly seizure , anoint in oil 
with human skull and turmeric, AM. 97, 4, 16 ( Sam a-bu-ka-[tu ]). Fumigate 
with . . . [a-b] u-uk~ka-tu, jq AM. 80, 6, 5. Quantities : 3 grains, AM. 9, 
1, 30 (eyes) : 7 grains, AM. 12, 9, 7 (eyes). 1 su , AM. 41,1, iv, 24. 

Most important is the comparison in “ Ml li-tur kima epiri asurre ” 
(BRR. iv, 37 ; JRAS. 1924, 455) “ gum of li-tur like dust of the wall ”, 
lc., like carbonate of soda, sal murale , probably those yellow crystals 
which appear on tablets or bricks ( DACG. 11). We must therefore seek in 
the gum of the abukatu such a gum as appears in the form of yellowish 
tears, from a pliant and convolvulus-like plant. 

Scammony, Convolvulus Scammonia L., with its gum-resin and its 

1 Erasure of whole lino, 

2 See p. 180. 
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convolvulus-like stalks, used in MT. and in classical medicine 'both ext. 
and ink, fits the gum of abukatu exactly. Scammonj^ occurs from E. 
Mediterranean to Persia (FJ. i, 451) : “in abundance about Marash, 
Antioch, Ed lib, and towards Tripoli in Syria ” (VK. 539), but I have no 
knowledge of it actually in Mesopotamia. “ The stalks are numerous, 
green, slender, and angulated ; they are five or six feet long, support 
themselves without the help of bushes" (Hill, Useful Family-Herbal) 338) ; 
the- root is from three to four feet in length, and the stalks numerous, 
slender, and twining, being fifteen or twenty feet long (VK. 539). Rauwolff 
(47) says near Tripoli (Syria) he saw Scammonium Monspeliense, which 
the natives call Meudheuds, but Rhasis calls it boriziala, Brassica 
marina. 

The root affords (a) Scammony resin , greenish-grey or brownish - 
green, translucent, brittle lumps, obtained by exhausting Scammony 
root with alcohol, and soluble in alcohol : (b) Scammony , brown, dark- 
grey, or brownish-black, irregular masses, a gum-resin obtained by incision 
from the living root of C. Sccimmonia L. This emulsifies in water, while the 
resin does not (P. 1060, ff.). EMM. 418 describes Scammony as a resin 
of a bright green colour. 

“It is from the milk}' juice of the root that the scammony of 
medicine is procured . . . The peasantry having cleared away the earth 
from about the root, they cut off the top in a oblique direction about two 
inches below where the stalks spring from it. Under the most depending 
part of the slope, they fix a shell or some other convenient receptacle, into 
which the milky juice gradually flows. It is left there for about twelve 
hours . . . each root affording but a very few drams ... in a little time 
it grows hard ... It is brought from Aleppo and Smyrna ” (VK. 539). 

Its uses in medicine are particularly as a strong purgative, but the 
ancients used it also externally. Pliny (NH. xxvi, 38) says : “ about the 
period of the rising of the Dog-star, an excavation is made about the 
root, to let the juice collect; which done, it is dried in the sun, and divided 
into tablets . . . The scammony most esteemed is that of Colophon, 
Mysia, and Priene.” He prescribes it internally as a purgative, but says 
that the root is boiled down in vinegar and the decoction used for leprosy, 
or with oil for headache. Diosc . (iv, 168) prescribes it in cataplasms with 
flour, or on a pessary of wool in the uterus to kill the embryo, or, like 
Pliny, for leprosy and headache. BMM. 418 says that when baked it is 
a powerful diuretic. I have a specimen of the medical substance before 
me as I write, and the appearance is as of a greenish resin, powdering 
easiljn 

The modern Arabic for Scammony is Hrs~al-mahmuMyah } and for the 
various convolvuli: £ ullaq , £ ullaiq , muddctid , for C, arvensis L. ; subrum , 
Hbrik, C . Hystrix Vakl (used as a purgative by the Arabs, Burton, Land of 
Midian ii, App. iv) ; yarrah , C. Schimperi Boiss. (FPS ii, 203, 206) : 

‘ allaiq , C. stachydifolius Choisy (FJ. i, 462). None of these is connected 
with the abukatu , which would seem to be allied to the Arab, root habaka 
“ bind " (cf. our word “ bindweed " for convolvulus), Aslukatum 
(cf. Meissner, Suppt. 19) occurs again in a vocabulary containing also 
kiretu , and gilrum (Jastrow, ZA. 1889, 160, S, 896) ; as was suggested 
above, it looks like a -k formation (fern.) from aslu, like elammaku and 
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manta nakku. The connection of * f,m u-TUR and 5aniTIE as kililu surest the 

convolvulus, £dr li-tur as abunnalu “ navel-string ” 1 having the same 
idea. 

£am Alaqnu (the -nu is clear on the tablet, but it is possibly a mistake) 
might be connected with the Arabic Lilkiq above. 

For Sam lapcU rcnnannu see p. 13. 

14. kim Kcizallu occurs thus in MT. : f, bray, bind on (?) (AS-sii) in 
oil, KAR. 182, r. 26. £am Kct-zal~la occurs KAR. 208, 22 (uncertain pres¬ 
cription). In the VM. (PL 10, K. 4218, A, 10, and Mat. No. 88, i, 48 : 

(^) (tan-yca-ml-lci (v. in) \ ina lisan mus-tar-a 

Is this for snake-bite ? 

Seed of 5am KA-ZAL, KAR . 185, iii, 17, which occurs on p. 36 as 
equivalent to iftm ZED-MA-LAH, atriplex. 

15. Sungiru , sungirtu should be included here. These are the 
equivalent of Syr. sangirdthd , a marsh plant, as was pointed out by 
Boissier, RS. 1901, 151. Ebeling (Tod. 16, 14) has a good note on it, 
quoting VR. 47, 52, a (see Langdon, Bab. Wisd. 44, 5), where it is 
equivalent to uliltum , and ABL. No. 1000, 8, where it is shown that the 
wild ass eats it. RS. ib., 159 and Tod. 16, 13 give (13) aluzin mina telT% 
(14) sungira ina lapti, (15) baqiqati ina Jeuzub la tehe(e) eicima , (16) la$a r >na 
u Jcalama alii. 2 The word uliltu looks as if it comes from elelu, and 
therefore may be a reed-pipe (sungiru can hardly be connected with 
ovpiyt ? ?). 

16. Sippaiu and Hsu, of which the former is a reed of Male lean 
(VR. 32. 65) : cf. u Marcheswan, what is thy food ? ” Sungira ina lapti 
(v. lipti) u sippata ina zid nu-luh-^a tapattan, i.e. Sungira (a marsh 
plant) and sippata in powder of Asafceticla (Tod. 18, 9). The Syr. seppHkd 
(plur. seppe), a reed mat, FJ. i, 680 may be connected. The other 
“ meals ” of the text in Tod. 18 consist of unpleasant substances. 

This completes the first group, and we can go on to the second. 

17. iam I$babtu. 3 This = £am sami seri “ plant of the desert ” — 
[sisatum (?)] “horse-fodder” ( Sam sisatum being £am isbabtu eqli , “ isbabtu 
of the field,” p. 4, Z. 12) ; = “ . . . rabuti 7)1 great ...” (ib. 14), while 
Sam isbabtu i? kiri , “ isbabtu of the orchards, gardens ” — £am olapu. These, 
and the probability that it is to be referred philologically to the Heb. 
l ekebh “ grass ” (the form having a reduplication of the third radical, 
like alkaktu , ilicaktu , ernintu , arsaHu), suggest that we have here some 
simple grass-like herb. This is confirmed by the equivalence £am mallohiu } 
which would seem to be connected (by sound, at least with the 
iam ziD mA-la£T, Atriplex halimus L., a spinach (p. 37) and probably is 
even nearer to Heb. malluah. The Euphrates Expedition ate a kind of 

( 1 On the meaning of abunnalu see Man 1928, 13 ; GE. 76; Christian, OLZ. 1914, 

397 : .Tasfcrow-Clay, 705. iv, 3, 82, Here the suggestion obviously bears out the meaning 
navel ”, but it is possible that “ sexual parts ” is also an equivalent. 

. 2 Ebeling’s translation runs : “ aluzinnu , was lcannst du ? Die 5uugO'u-Suxapfpflanz© 
mit verdorbenem Eaulnis mit huzub-la-iehe -Piianze bestreichen und laufen und alles 
(schen) kann icli ! ” Kuzubda-teM, as he points out, occurs in Gadd’s CT. xxxviii, 18, 115. 
It may or may not be a plant. Of. Eu-uz-bu ki , p. 4. 

3 B. Landsberger, Die Fauna des alien Me&opotamien 66. 
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spinach (Ainsworth., A 30); I have myself catena wild spinach at 
Carchemish called has is harriyah “ wild grass ”, which may well be the 
&am sami sen “ plant of the desert 

It is rare in MT. ; PI. 29, K. 4566, 21, and KAR. 203, i, 65, give it as 
a drug for asi (pain) to be applied cooked. Sam is-[bab]-ium occurs in an 
omen between §am a-\lafpu-u and [ &<im ]a-ra-an-lum, TR . ii, 60, r. 13. 

k(m Sisalu > i.e. Sa,n isbablu eqli “ isbabtu of the field ” must- be from sisu 
“ horse ”, i.e. fodder, like aspasli sar (MB. r. 62) Syr. 5 aspasld , medicago 
saliva L., from the Persian aspa ££ horse ” (FJ. ii, 463 ; Noldcke, ZDMG. 
1878, 408). 

There is also “ Sam isbablu like is .hashur dbi ” (oak-galls, p. 255) 
followed by “ Sam sitwn (excrescence) like &a '‘Hsbabtu , its fruit green and 
hard ”, and it is not impossible that these two entries are connected with 
each other ; the “ galls ”, ££ excrescences ”, ££ green and hard ”, suggest 
the Salvia pomifera , the ££ apple-bearing sage ”, which is a native of 
various parts of the Levant. This is a plant “ remarkable for being liable 
to the attacks of an insect of the Cynips genus, which produces upon their 
branches little protuberances similar to galls upon the oak, but much 
larger. These morbid growths contain an acid aromatic juice, and on this 
account are valued by the inhabitants of Crete as an article of diet ” 
(PC. xx, 373). Belon (Rauwolff, Travels ii, 4) mentions it as coming from 
Mt. Ida in Crete, and carried to all markets (note ib. y Cat at end, 42 
“ quod mirum, cum nihil aliud sint quam G-allae ”). FCH. 80 (see its 
pi. 54) describes Salvia triloba L. (Arab, maryamiyah) as having galls on 
it produced by some fly, probably Aulax sp. “ These, coming on the top 
of the plant and being in shape like little apples, are mistaken by the 
people for its fruit . . . they are picked while still soft, peeled and eaten.” 
It quotes Gerarde, ech 1936, 766, as saying of the S. cretica pomifera : 
“ it beareth excrescences or apples (if we may so term them) of the 
bigness of large Galls or Oke Apples.” 

Allowing, therefore, that 5am isbahlu is some form of Atriplex or spinach, 
we can go on to ^"Tcankal, the equivalent of teriqtu (root ardqu “ be 
green”, i.e. “green stuff”) and nidutu (Syr. nedhyd “sprouting”), 
Br. 9761, 9759. KAR. 165, 12, speaking of a lamb eating, says imaqut 
A-GAR-GAR -ma §am KANItAL Plok ('i)-hi (?) “ the dlUlg falls and iam KANKAL 
sprouts (?) ” : elsewhere, in Surpu v, 192, ia "hCANR:AL is described as 
binut samme: “ produce of herbage”; it springs up in temple-ruins 
(Langdon, BE. ££ A ”, xxxi, 6, 10) or on the banks of a canal ( atappi , 
Maqlu , iii, 178). It is also quoted in comparisons with cleanliness ; “I 
shall be clean like ^kankal ” (Maqlu i, 25 : cf. King, Magic , No. 11, 25 : 
Idma 5am KANKAL ubbibanni), and there is a tabu against “ cutting thicket, 
woods, reeds, pulling up samme (grass) (and) ^™kankal ” (Surpu viii, 33). 
The special form ^kankal maiaPEa (or perhaps d lstarf it not being 
certain which) ^™kankal, “ the couch of Ea (or Ishtar),” if Ea be correct, 
indicates some kind of herbage submerged by the daily tidal ebb and flow 
of the canals in S. Babylonia, quite an ordinary occurrence there. I have 
often seen the grass on the side of the canals thus submerged. This 
frequent comparison with cleansing (for ^kankal, as distinct from 


1 Mated A lUar “ couch of Ishtar ” is said of the [^ am e]lpihn n &idi, p. 4 O 41. 
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saw me), and its connection with ha. as water suggests the coarse grass 
flooded by the tides, which the Arabs call locally sair. 

But * am KANKAL also grows on salt lands ; “ if ina eli tcibti ^kankal 
appears ” (TR. ii, 51, rev. 1) ; it is also equated with sam ki-di (p. 4 (D), 

l. 16), i.e. “ plant of the kidi ” (the steppe, or what the Mosul Arab would 
call chol), and there is an omen : “ When sam kidi appears in a city, 
that city will go to ruin ” (TR. ii, 51, obv. 35 : Gadd, CT. xxxviii, 5, 139). 
It is given (Boissier, RS. 1896, 136, 16) as one of many plants in ext. use 
against sorcery. 

Arcintu , one of the equivalents of ^''"kankal, has a wider 
significance than merely coarse grass. P. 6, (K), Z. 11, makes it equivalent 
to &am cinunuLu 11 spurge ” (a green weed), and ib. 10 &am hdutu, the green 
flower of the spurge. (J) makes samranu (fennel) Sam arantu } §am alamu (p. 6), 
and samme #a^’ ? all equal; and (K) gives other equivalences. One of the 

m. ost important values is Sam lardu, which was compared to nard by Holma, 
Kl. B. 75 (c/. Tallqvist, Maqlu , 118). This is also used as a comparison for 
cleanliness : “I shall be clean, pure, like lardu ” (Maqlu i, 26) : and cf. 
\ki]mu se-bar tarda kimu me vl itrana lisabsi “ in the place of barley may 
(Arlad) cause lardu to be, in place of water may he cause salt efflores¬ 
cence ” (King, Boundary Stones 62, 11-12). 1 

Lard “ is the root of the ginger-grass, Cymbopogon schcenanthus . . . 
From the root of this grass was derived an oil which was used in Roman 
commerce medicinally and as a perfume, and as an astringent in ointments. 
This is no doubt the nard found by the army of Alexander on its home¬ 
ward march, in the country of the Gedrosians, of which Arrian says 
(. Anabasis vi, 22) : “ This desert produces many odoriferous roots of nard, 
which the Phoenicians gathered ; but much of it was trampled down by 
the army, and a sweet perfume was diffused far and wide over the land ” 
(Schoff, Periplus 170). The Arabic sunbul “ nard ”, Agrostis verlicillata 
Vill., is a grass growing in Hauran and Mesopotamia (rivers) and is used 
as fodder ( Von Opp. ii, 388 ; IB. 1237 ; cf. FP S ii, 729, sanbolah ). 2 
Mat. 86, 7, 14 gives ^ w dug-ga = ziq-qu = Sam la-ar-d[u] : here ^ w dug-ga 
suggests the sweetness of the lardu , but ziqqu is difficult. 

With araniu we might compare the Syr. ‘dmird “ grass ” with a 
metathesis of m and r, with m changing to n before /, 3 like pentu = Heb. 
■pel] dm. 

18. Sam Alapu, ® am A-MES-§A 5 -A, 5 o/,! sa 5 -a-a-mes. It is a difficult question 
whether Sam alapu or iaw elpitu is the correct cognate for the Arab, half a f 
Poa multiflora and P. Cynosuroides, a high, coarse grass growing near 
water (Lane, Diet. 628 : P. Persica Trim was seen at Qalaah Sherghal, 
Hcrzfeld, Beih . 35). The Aram, hulpd (with which I connected Sam elpitu 
in PSBA. 1906, 225, as also did Holma, Kl B. (1912, 92), the Arab. 
halfd , is given the value of Eragrostis cynosuroides Roem. et Schult., 

1 Meissner, Tl&ilr. ii, 10, would make iQrn arantu the caper, which I think is very unlikely. 
[See also B. Landsberger, Fauna 65 f.] 

2 1 was given iumbelan as the Arab, name for a water-plant growing below the surface 
in Basrah, and eaten by cattle. 

3 When such a change occurs the t usually becomes d. . . , a-ra-an-di occurs AM. 
33, 1, 38. 

4 I am now inclined to doubt that the Arab. ‘alaf “ hay ” can be an alternative 
possibility (AH. 37). 
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FJ. i, 699, and Clad mm mariscus R.Br., ib. 702 ; more particularly the 
Syr. haldpha dh c -yamma is Cymbopogon Schcenanthus Spr. (FJ. ib.). Apart 
from its possible philological connection with the Arab, haifd, the groups 
5am A-MES-SA 5 -A and ^ w sa 5 -a-a-mes indicate it definitely as a water plant, 
as also does sammu ntiri. The passage in Kit. i, ii, 22 is equally definite ; 

. . . ildila Id me hiriti alapd nadu end l)L -su . . . “darkness as the water 
of a ditch brings (?) alapu , so do his eyes ...” (a prescription for eyes) 
tells us little more : here the alapu might be fed by the ditch as it grows 
on the bank, or it might be a water-weed obscuring the canal-bed. On the 
other hand, we have the equivalent Uf Hsbabtu kin “ garden grass ” or 
similar, which would indicate a plant of dry land, just as Sam ilat eqli 
probably does. 

A second clue lies in the words &am hami ndri, hammu sa berdti, Sam miqti 
hammu. I doubt if it can be connected with the Syr. hammimd “ hay ” 
(from hamm “ be hot ”, the Assyr. root for this being anndmu). Gadd, 
CT. xli, 45, 11-12 gives the equivalence a-la-pu-u: ha-am-mu, . . . ki-na 
^ninni :...(?) -u-tu ma-a-a-al-tu d I star. Landsberger (Fauna, 139) 
has a good note on it. 

ct (a) hdmu [sic] ein Synonym von husdbu ; hdmu u husdbu etwa 
‘ Grashalm unci Blatt ’ als Symbol fur minderwertigste Dinge : Bogh . 
St. 8, S. 16, 51 ; dazu Kommentar von Weidner mit Verweis auf K. 2022, 
Rs. 1, 3-7 (CT. 18, 45) : hdmu und husabu ; Korn einschliesslich seines 
hdmu BB Nr. 260, 13, u. 23 ; ein Schwein, tragt hand in das Haus, bzw. 
aus dem Hause : CT. 38, 47, 50 — cbd. 45. 50/. — CT. 30, 30, 8 unten ; 
Kommentar dazu CT . 41, 31, 31 : ha-mi = hu-sa-bi ; sammu = hu-sa-bi ; 
dieses h. auch Thompson, Herbal 26, 591 ; u — ha-[mu], an.ba = 
[,, ] CT. 41, 49, ii, 4/. ; eqlu ha-mi ma-U CT. 12, 2, ii, 58. 

“ (6) hammu [sic] des Wassers : ein Fluss wird gereinigt durch nasahu 
der miqiu und sutbu cler hammu BB Nr. 43, 29, vgl. dazu sammi miqti 
hamme IIWB, 282 ; Thompson, Herbal 26, 594 ; durch diese Liste Z. 593 
in Beziehung gesetzt zu alapu ‘ Alge ’ 1 ; Wasser eines neu gegrabenen 
Brunnens ha-am-ma na-du-u CT. 39, 22, 8.” His footnote 1 runs : “ Fur 
diese Ausetzung vgl. CT. 29, 14, 12 (hinter ziqin navi) ; alapu sa pan me 
'der Wasseroberflache ’ AMT. 1, 2, 17; vgl. auch alapu — hammi 

[.] CT. 41, 45, 11 ; hat nichts mit elpetu 1 Schilf ’ zu tun.—Z. 595 

[of the Herbal] Sam hammu sa eleppi — §am hammu sa berdti , vgl. BA. 18, 
4, Nr. 7, ii, 10 und 5, Nr. 9, iii, 10.” 

To this we may add the sign u-mu-un (Br. 10275) (KIL containing 
u-a) — hammu sa me vl , mihsu sa me 01 , hammu , pdnu , and “ ditto 
(u-mu-un) ” (D. 509) — hammu , CT. xii, 26, ix-vii, 10^. Hammu occurs 
twice in Scheil, BA. 1921,4 (i, 6 and ii, 10, the latter followed by : ,, elippi). 

Also to Landsberger’s examples we may add an important epigraph 
of Sennacherib (iii, r. 4, 4, Iff., Luckenbill, Annals of Sennacherib, 156). 

1 On the alga'see Rauwollf i, 116, It is possible that the sign Br. No. 10263 
([ ] umuna) (a “ pool ” containing the sign PAR “ white ”, and equal also to alapu) 

might be intended for the little water-ranunculus, with its white flowers, growing 
plentifully at Basrah in 1915, but I am inclined to doubt it. PC. (s.v. “ Baghdad ”) 
mentions the “ floating crowfoot ”. Mr. W. J. Rutherford has suggested to me that 
alo/pn Sa pan me vl of AM. 3, 2, 17, 20, used in some head-trouble, may be a kind of duck¬ 
weed, since Culpepper {Eng. Phys ., 1814, 117) gives it as effectual to help inflammations, 
either by itself or mixed in a poultice ; good for sore eyes, etc, “ The fresh herb applied 
to the forehead easeth the pains of the beadach coming of heat.” 
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ina scide pl dannuti sa baki sctri ’ iidmu husabu ina libbi lassuni ts gupni 
dannuti sa ina libbi seruuni “ in the massive mountains wherein 

are neither living thing nor vegetable nor hay nor chopped straw, wherein 
tough brambles grow For husabu , see p. 18 : i? e-’-ri , as Luckenbill 
apparently saw, is not the Heb. ycCar “ wood ”, but the Syr. yard , 
vepres, herba inutilis. Cf. Mat. 6, 18, e-’-ru , with ralbu beneath it. 

The vocabulary P. (p. 7), however, gives so many words describing 
§am alapu as a water-plant 1 (particularly like grass) that we may reckon 
its philological equivalent to be definitely the Arab, half a, and it may well 
represent that species of Mariscus which Ainsworth (A. 134) describes 
as elongatus, a solitary plant acting as umpire between the liquid and the 
solid world in S. Babylonia. The sheath at the base of the leaves is shut 
up, and the average length of the culm or stem is about 2 feet. It presents 
a rich green carpet and a fine verdure in the flowering season (May). The 
roots are fibrous. (Ainsworth says ( A . 176) that to the north of Fueh, 
about 15 miles from the embouchure of the river, the Gyperaceee 
become more abundant in species, but Mariscus elongatus still 
predominates.) 

A final equivalent, s aleak ndri might be connected with the root 
ekeJcu , from which ihkitu “ itch ” (Syr, heJcJcHhd, scabies) comes ; ( PRSM . 
1924, 2). The same Syr. root (hoick) gives hdkhdkhd , also scabies , and 
urtica “ nettle ”, although there seems little to connect the Mariscus 
with such a plant as the latter, 

B. GRASS, RUSHES, REEDS, CONVOLVULI 

1. gi, qanu, reed. 

2. gi-dug, qanu tabu, Acorus calamus L., Sweet Reed. 

3. GI-BU, p. 21. 

4. gi-sul-sar, qdn salali , reed for weaving.” 

1, gi, qanu, the ordinary simple word for a reed, such as were placed 
between bricks (Cyrus, Strassmaier, 255). The “ worm from the middle 
of a reed ” (tultu sa lib qan%) is used for toothache [AM . 105. 1, 16). 

For gu-ur [< ga]ni , the pith, see above, p. 12. 

Qanu simply is used for a reed-pen : aban qanu (DACG. 191) “ stone 
of the reed(-pen) ” is pumice, with which the pens were sharpened. 
(On Indian pens see J. 14. Burkill, in the Agricultural Ledger , Calcutta, 
1909, No. 6, iii ff. y quoted FJ , 2 i, 677.) Both bil-la (vinegar) and 
se-ru (shoots) are used alone for removing simmaii (poison) (“ bray, 
anoint in oil ”, according to a new Nineveh tablet). For the vinegar see 
p- 10, where a vinegar of urbate ” is mentioned. 

2. Gi-DtJG, qanu tabu , occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply; Ext.: Ears , alone, insert in oil, AM. 33, 1, 25. Feet , 
t, [apply] hot, AM. 69, 2, 10 : rub, AM. 70, 7, i, 11. Head {temples), f> 
poultice, CT. xxiii, 39, 7. Muscles of hands and feet, [use uncertain], 
AM. 98, 3, 18. Cough (white or dry phlegm), f, poultice, after rubbing 
^ith cedar-oil, AM. 50, 3, 8 : cf. 80, 1, 19. Stomach , |, anoint (1), AM. 
lb, 5, 7, uncertain trouble, in the case of a child, anoint (f (?)), AM. 96, 


1 gee note 1, p. 18. 
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2, 8. Flesh with simmalu (“ poison ”) and nmulu (lassitude),-.'!, bathe, 
AM. 52, 5, 4. Uncertain, j', bathe, AM. 94, 2, ii, 10. 

Int. (doubtful) : AM. 94, 2, ii, 10. Breast and loins (?), perhaps 
[gi]-sar, !, AM. 51, 7, 6. 

Fumigate: Ears, AM. 33. 1, 31, dup. 35, 1, 7. Simmalu (“ poison ”), 
t, AM. 91, 1, 9. 

Enema: j. AM. 43, 6, 6 : 56, 1, 4, r. 6, and prob. 10 : 94, 2, ii, 5 : 
EAR. 157, r. 13. 

Quantities: 10 shekels, AM. 84, 1, 3 : KAR. 157, 27 (j, enema) : 
2 shekels, AM. 41, 1, iv, 13 : 5 carats, AM. 10, 2, 3 (to be drunk ?). 

(2) Oil: (samnu), var. iA-bar-ga, as medium, AM. 54, 3, 5 : sorcery , 
anoint with other oils, AM. 87, 1, 8, 12. Ears , AM. 35, 2, 11, part dup. 
KAR. 202, iv, 12. 

(3) zid (powder) : poultice, j, AM. 19, 8, 4 : f, KAR. 192, r. iii, 156. 

(4) Haskallatu (acid juice) : bind on, AM. 72, 2, r. 5. 

(5) . . . hansel sa lib qani tcibi , AM. 64, 1, 15 -j- 37, 1, 5. 

A value passu is given for gi-dug-ga (D. 85, 392, a). 

A great many of the characteristics of this drug would lead us to 
identify it with Acorus calamus L., in spite of certain difficulties. FJ. i, 
693, on the other hand., in discussing the Heb. q&neh haltobh (which should 
philologically be the same plant), is inclined to think this association with 
A. calamus a mistake, and would, with Ascherson, make it Cymbopogon. 
Again, Post (Hastings, EB. iv, 213) says that A. calamus is not indigenous 
to Syria or Palestine, nor can it be identified in the Lake of Homs or the 
swamps of the Upper Orontes, where Plin}^ (NH. xii, 48) places his “ sweet- 
scented calamus ”, which, however, according to Fee (in Bostock’s 
Pliny, iii, p. 144) is not the A. calamus, which is Pliny’s Acoron (NH. 
xxv, 100).' 1 

This latter, the Acoron , which grew 7 in Colchis, Galatia, Pontus, and 
Crete, seems certainly to be the A., calamus (Fee, ib. ; FHP. 2 * * 676) ; 
Jeremiah’s description of the qdneh hattdbh as coming from a far country 
would certainly be in accordance with this. The rhizome of the plant is 
imported into India from Persia (CPF 24) ; it grows abundantly in 
Kashmir (“ and the same is true of most if not all of the warm temperate 
tracts ”, ib.). It is one of the commonest bazaar medicines in India 
(BMP 13), which would at once allow us to accept it as an import into 
Mesopotamia, although I must admit I have no recollection of seeing it 
either growing or offered for sale in the bazaars. 2 

gi-dug occurs between sixty and seventy times in AM., about half 
the number of times that we find burasu, the commonest drug of all. 
Its use in MT. certainly coincides with that of A. calamus in India in many 
ways, where the root has been employed in medicine since the time of 
Hippocrates (IMP. 1350). Just as the root of A. calamus is used in India 
for rubbing on the chest of a child with catarrh (IMP. 1350 ff.) } so is 
gi-dug used to rub on a child (disease uncertain). In India it is used ext. 
for bruises or rheumatism (ib.) or as a poultice (BMP. 536) ; in Assyria 

1 Chesney, Expedition i, 537, speaks of a “ sweet honied reed ” in Syria. 

2 Sugar-cane is out of the question. This occurred in the neighbourhood of Makran 

and Khnzistan (end of first millennium a.d.), Heyd, Hist, du Commerce du Levant 38, 

quoting Ibn Haukal, Journal of Ii. Asiat. Soc. Bengal xx, 154, 1G1 ; xxi, 55. 
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gi-sar was applied hot to the feet, used on hands and feet, and rubbed 
on for a cough, gj-dug as a fumigation for “ poison ”, and ears, is 
paralleled by the use of the rhizome of A. calamus to fumigate painful 
piles with bhang and ajowain (IMP. ib.). A. calamus in large doses 
(30 gr. and more) acts as an emetic (IMP. 1352) which would certainly 
seem to be indica ted by the very small doses (5 carats) of gi-dug prescribed 
by the Assyrian doctor above (AM. 10, 2, 3). Actually A. calamus is 
employed internally for flatulence, dyspepsia, and colic ; in India for 
fever, and as a useful adjunct to tonic or purgative medicines (BMP. 
No. 279). Pomet (HD. 53) says that the Calamus aromaticus is used for 
diseases of the head, brain, nerves, womb, and joints. It is also used for 
catarrh, and ext. for bruises and rheumatism (IMP. ii, 1350^.). 

It will be noted that qanu tabu, like the A. calamus, has a special 
essential oil of its own, an essential oil being prepared from the Acorns- 
rhizome ( FHP . 2 678) or from the leaves, used in England in preparation 
of a hair-powder (CPI. 24). 

The hashallatu , “ inspissated acid juice ” (see Ambix. 1938, ii, 
No. 1, 6, n . 5 ) may here refer to the aromatic vinegar of the Acorns used 
in medicine (MPB. ii, 322 : BMP. No. 279). It is just possible that the 
product “ hansd of the heart of qanu tabu (p. 20) may be the same, 
on the possibility of hansd being a doublet (borrowed ?) of the Assyrian 
ensu “ vinegar ” (Heb. hdmes) : but it seems unlikely. 

A talent (about 60 lb.) of qanam tdbam is mentioned on an OB. letter 
(Kraus, MV AG. 36, 1932, 1, Altbab. Briefe, No. 3) : cf. gi-dug-ga, 
Kassite letter, Radau, BE. “A ”, xvii, 142. 

3. GI-BU. 

It is uncertain if we are dealing here with a medicinal plant. 
Apparently the pa (tops) of it occurs in an apothecary's list, ADD. 1042, 
where it is included among pa of pomegranates, of grapes (?), of ^a-am 
(lemon (?)), mulberry, and with various plant-chugs ( 5am sodanu, 
* am sasurntu, Sam lisan Jcalbi, &am alamuf am mh-BAT, Asafoetida , roses, cedar, 
cypress, juniper, etc. (text re-examined, but the pa of it appears to be an 
unusual expression). '‘-GI-BU occurs early (in Deimel, Orientalia xvi, 60, 70), 
and an omen is derived from its springing up in a field in a town, which 
undoubtedly shows that it is a plant (Gadd, CT. xxxix, 4, 26). It may be, 
as Deimel (l.c.) suggested, “ bamboo,” which would then explain the 
equivalence gi-bu = malilu “ flute ” ; and perhaps the prescription for 
a suppository in KAR. 201, 20, which ends with ... -da *ui-bu (in the 
preceding parallel text allanu , “ suppository ” is used) teppus(us) 
tuda-ba-as ana ku-£u tasakan]fanf\ “ a gi-bu thou shalt make, wrap in 
cloth, insert in his fundament ”, perhaps as a means of introducing drugs 
into the anus, the cloth being added to ease the insertion. 

gi-bu may perhaps be read qdn rnarkas reed of knot(s) ”, i.e. the 
knots on the bamboo. 

4. gi-sul~§ar, qdn $alali. 

This occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: To assuage affected muscles of hands and feet, 
t, AM. 98, 3, 18 : to rub feet, f, AM. 69, 2, 5. Blow (miHtti) on the 
“ middle ” (pelvis), j*, poultice, AM. 79, 1, 12. Bathe, |, AM. 52, 5, 8 : 
^8, 3, 3. 
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hit. : “ while yet green,” ‘j '\AM. 23, 4, i.i, G. ■ ' 2 

■ (2) Seed: Poultice, | ? AM. 95,4, 5. 

(3) uk (root): for £C poison ” (simmati) bray in cedar-oil, AM. 92, 
6 , 12 . 

(4) se-ru (shoots) : Feet , j, apply, AM. 74, iii, 3. Blow (misittu), f, 
HM. 82, 2, 5 (gi-sul-sar cfomjt/): |, RAF. 182, 19, “ Poison of all limbs,” 
f, AM. 91, 1, 6 (cf. Scheil, RT. xxiii, 1891, 134^.). To remove simmati 
(poison) bray, anoint alone in oil (new Nineveh tablet). Sorcery , with 39 
others, drink in wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 7. 

(5) pa (tops) : Swelling , |, AM. 73, 1, 12. 

(G) Gu-ur (pith) used with se-ru gi-sul-sar, se-rO gi and gu-ur 
[g]i, to anoint temples ( GT . xxiii, 41, 12 ((hyp. 20, 1, 44). 

(7) bil-lA, vinegar, to remove simmati (poison) bray, anoint alone in 
oil (Nineveh tablet). 

The word salali , in spite of the change from s to s must be connected 
with the ITeb. root sailed which appears in the Heb. sal ££ basket ”, 
Late-Heb. silsul £t plait The change of s to s is exactly paralleled in the 
Heb. sulldm and the Assyi. muslalu £< stairway 

Plere, then, we have qdn salali as ££ reed for plaiting ”, i.e. for making 
rush or reed mats, ropes, etc. At the same time we find qdn salali in a 
recipe for washing in such a way as to suggest that it is a scent. Which 
particular reed or rush it may be is difficult to say, but probably a Gyperus 
would fulfil the needs : the root of C. rotundus L. is regarded in India as 
diaphoretic, astringent, diuretic, and is used for disorders of the stomach ; 
the fresh tubers are applied to the breast as a galactagogue. Arab, and 
Persian writers prescribe the drug ext. to ulcers (IMP. No. 1328). Equally 
the common rush ( Juncacem) makes chair-bottoms, mats, and basket 
work, and the pith is used for lamps : the Typha angustifolia (bulrush) 
is used in N. India for ropes, mats, and baskets ; Scirpus and others of 
the Oyperacese make chair-bottoms, mats, and thatch ( EB . xivth ed., 
19, 673). 

Its properties as a cleansing plant stand out in the following : 
iv R. 26, 7, 30 ff. (the directions of Ea to Marchuk) for a man suffering 
from ££ the heat and cold not good for the flesh ”. A vessel is to be filled 
with water from a pool, untouched by hand (washing), and tamarisk, 
mastakal (soapwort) qa-an sa-la-li uhulu qarnanu (Salicornia alkali) and 
££ mixed ” (mazu) beer put therein, and then a ring of sariru-gold ; the 
man to be given pure water to drink, and then the water thus prepared is 
to be poured over him : then turmeric root is to be pulled up, pure salt 
and pure alkali pounded, fat of a crane (kv/rki) brought from the mountains 
added to this, and the patient’s body rubbed seven times with it. Similar 
washing texts, including qan salali with various other washing drugs 
(see p. 39) occur in GT. xvii, pi. 31, 30 ff. (Devils, ii, 107) : GT. xvii, 
pi 38, 30^. ( Devils , ib. 141). 

The question, therefore, is only whether it is a reed or rush calcined 
to ashes and thus used in the soap, or whether it is a scented reed added 
to make the soap fragrant. I am inclined to think the latter. It will be 
noticed that drugs indicated by the det. Tiq are not included in these 
soaps, which would demand a scent soluble in water, 
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C. PLANTAIN 

1. 5am EME-LiK-KU, lisan kalbi, Cynoglossum officinale L., probably 

originally. 

2. ^™ur(ur)-pi-pi, Plantago sp., probably originally. Both certainly 

composed in ancient times. 


1 . {A) PI 20, x-ix, 1 Qff. : 


sam siri 

§am li§an kalbi 

eme 1 siri 

§am lisan kalbi 

2 sir kalbi sinni kalbi 

3 gir-pad-du kalbi lisan kalbi 

GISAL-EN-NA-SAR 

UAa-an kal-bi 

20. tJ — SAR 

Sam lisan Icalbi 

qu-ut- . 

Sam likm kalbi 


&am lisan kalbi 

Sam 


Sam 


25. Sam ?-ru . . ut-lis 



Lisan kalbi sar occurs in MB,, r. 60. 

Sam Lisan kalbi occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Swelling , f, bind on in oil, AM. 18, 5, 7 -f- 73,1, 33. 
Hand of Ghost, f, anoint in oil, AM. 97, 4, 22. After childbirth (local 
trouble), f apparently apply to uterus, KAR. 195, r. 17. Amulet, alone 
for snake- or dog-bites, wear round neck, Scheil, RA. 1918, 75, 11. 

hit.: Childbirth (speedy), f, drink in beer, AM. 67, i, iv, 15, 17, dup . 
KAR. 196, iv, 22, 24 : f, drink in Lu-xiN-NA-beer, AM. 67, 1, iv, 6, dup. 
KAR. 196, .iv, 10. Stomach, f, drink, AM. 42, 5, 7. Virility-charm. (f( ?)), 
drink, Liebesz. 50, ii, 1. Urinary trouble, f, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919,80, 20 : 
alone in kurunnu- beer, drink, ib. 81, 45 : alone with two kinds of oil, 
drink, KAR. 155, 13 : f, in wine, milk, or kurunnu- beer, drink, ib. 18. 
Strangury , f, probably drink, AM. 59, 1, 15. Jaundice , (with another ?), 
drink in beer, Ku. iii, iv, 19. 

“ Green/’ alone, drink with. rose-[water], AM. 49, 1, 11, catch-line 
of AM. 80,1,1 (the expression is not the usual “ while it is yet green ”, but 
simply “ green ”) : “ while it is yet green/’ boil it like beans, and drink 
as a posset, alone, for a cough, AM. 80, 1, 8. 

(2) Seed: ext.: Temples , poultice, CT. xxiii, 39, 2. Scab on head , *f, 
AM. 1, 2, 10 (in rose-water), 14 (in oil). Feet , f, bind on, AM. 74, 1, iii, 9. 

1 I think my copy must he wrong, and I have followed II JR. 42, 4. [Original reads 
A MEJ\ 

2 Gf. PI 37, K. 14120, 3. 

3 Re-examined : sic. 

4 Uncertain. 
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Lungs , f,'poultice, AM. 55, 1, r. 5. Sivelling , '|y in rose-water, 4M. 79, 

I, iv, 6 (+ 18, 5, r.). [Pws/wZes], ]y anoint with oil, AM. 7, 4, 15. 

Powdered seed, applied locally, j\ [blisters or sim.), KAR. 192, r. 
2,18. 

Ini.: Strangury, y, drink, AM. 59, 1, 27, 40. Retention , (hiniqti) 
probably of urine, y, AM. 59, J, 13 : 60, 1, 4, 11 : 89, 4, 8. Stone (or sim.), 
f (?), drink, AM. 66, J1, 14. Pelvis , with urinary or venereal trouble, f, 
drink, iL4i?. 193, 4 (c/. 22), cf. AM. 63, 1, 5. For ni-ne (trouble in men¬ 
struation), y, pour into woman’s urinary passage, KAR. 194, iv, 11. 
Stomachic , drink alone (?) in wine, Kii. ii, iii, 27. 

Fumigate: dry, powder, f, for “ poison ” of limbs, AM. 91, 1, 8. 

Quantity: . . si-§A-gal-la, KAR. 155, ii, 3. 

(3) Root: Mouth or tooth (ka-dib-bi-da), with anemone in kurunnu- 
beer, drink, AM. 78, 1, 21 + 28, 7, 18, dup. 23, 2, 9). In pelvis , prob. 
urinary (cf. 1. 14), uncertain if int. or ext., |, AM. 63, 1, 5. Jaundice , 
alone, drink, KAR. 203, iv, 62, du/p. Scheil, iL4. 1916, 37, 32 (tanabal 
me vl . . ) : alone, drink in beer, Kii. iii, iii, 23. Stomach (“ which, when 
thou rootest it out, has not seen the sun ”), alone in wine, drink, Ku. ii, iii, 
25 (cf. Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 82, iii, 69, simple &am lisan kalbi £f which, when 
thou rootest it out, [has not seen] the sun ”, dry, bray, drink alone in 
LU-TiN-NA-beer for stone in the kidney. 

(4) SE-Rt; (shoots), prob. liver, uncertain, Kii. iii, ii, 7. 

(5) Water: Eyes y , apply in copper dust (or water of Lepidium ), AM. 

II, 2, 28. iarn lisan kalbi , a drug for a cough ( hahi ), squeeze its waters . . . , 
drink, KAR. 203, iv, 47 (cf. 35, dup. D.T . 136, PZ. 31). 

Next we can consider the indications of 5 q ™ur-pi~pi : 

K. 9182 (PI. 33) + 79-7-8, 188 (-CT. xviii, 21) (joined by Langdon 
and published by him in RA. 1916, 33, see also Meissner, MV AG. 1904, 
3, 19) : PL 4, ix, 9 ff. : and cf. Mat . 86, 7-9, 1 ff. (see below) : cf. also 
PL 35, K. 14111 : 


iam ^dIm-me 

10, lom KA-MUS-NI-KtJ~E 
Jfam AM-SI-HAR-RA-NA 3 
Jam UR-PI-PI 
* a7n UR-PI-PI 
lam UR-RA 

15. [ Sam ] . , . . -tu 6 

sam-me la-mas-ti 1 
sam-me 2 pa-rit-ti 
ka-zal-lu-m 4 
\U'Zu\-un la-li-e ; 
[am]i-ba-nu 5 
[ha]-hu-u 
\li\-bis 7 -turn 

sam-me tuP-ti 

hal-bu-uk-ka-tum 

uz-na-na-tum 

) 5 . 

sepd e-ri-b[i (?)] 

. 

. 





1 sihirli (ti) (?). 

2 So PL 4, K. 4182, pa-[rit4i]. 

3 PL 4, my copy RIM , I expect in error for NA . [Original reads NA.] ^'am-si-iiia-RA 
occurs, Pinches, GT. vi, 12, 40, b. 

4 1 cannot think that the ^ m Jca~ni4b-tu as equivalent for ^"am-si-har-ra-an is 
right (Langdon, l.c. t 34, quoting from p. 31), &TTi Kanibtu is unknown elsewhere. 
fi I think Langdon is incorreet in reading uz-namu. 

6 Mat. 88, v, 27 (see p, 452) gives &Tn riq ebin, 

7 Mat. 86 , bit. 









Mat. 86,- 7-9, 1 ff. : 
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iuw NU ( ?)-MAL 
iam EL-E-NE 



sam-me 1 2 


* am sdm-ra-nu 

* ani UR-PI-PI 

a-ra-an-tu 1 

u-zu-un la-li-e (?) 
a-ri-ba-nu 


5. iam UR-PI-PI 


ia ™UR-RA 

ha-hu-u 


5am rz ?ERIN ( 2) 2 

li-bil-tum 

jj . 

iam GtJB-GtjB-BI-ZI-DA 

da-da-ru 

kur-k[i (?)] . 

5a7r ‘AS-PI-PI 

ar-da-a§Tum 

)) 

10. 5aTn d DIM-ME 

sam-me la-mas-si 

sam-me i\ur-t%\ 

iam KA-MUS-NI-Ktr-E i 

,, pa-rit-ti 

hal-bu-u[k-ka-tum ] 

&am MUSEN 

ku-pa-tum 

sam-me man ( %)-da (?)... 

5am MUSEN 

sam-me is-su-ri 

tu ( ^)-Da-t[u ( ?)] 

Sam DUG-GA 

ziq-qu 

la-ar-du 


Mat. 88, 5, 18 : 


iam [§E ]§(?) 3 §am (?Hs-sur 
Sam [t]u-ba-tu 
20. i<m EL-E-NE 

5 am KA-MUS-NX'IClJ-E 

* am UR-PI-PI 

* am ,, a-ri-ba-nu 
5am UR-RA ha-hu-u 

lam rj?j SRIN 


§am la(— tu)-zu(= ba)-tu 
§am is-sur tu-ba-q[i] 

§am te-lil-tu kal-li (?)... 
sam pa-suk (!)-£[f] 
sam mu-Jca- . 

Sam 

Sam 

Sam sepd u [e\-ri-b[%\ 

Sam 

Sam li-bis-tu: &am ,, 


VAT. 9000 : 


5am UR -pi_pi 

§< * m me-me-tu 

* am sa-lam a ( ty^-zi 

Sam 

>; 

6 am &a-mu mar-tu 

Sam 

7 y 

* am A§-ME-ME 

Sam 


That this follows the sahldnu -group and precedes the rimahu group, 
is certain from VM.. Mat. 88, ii, 15 where 

^ur-pi-pi I iname-me-tu (v. . . . ,Pl. 42, K. 274, 31) 

precedes 

' L -alTti-zi | ina si-ma-hu 

§am Samu martu (rather than mar-tu “ Syria ”, as in Sam LUH mar-tu, 
rue, p. 75) suggests more probably “ a drug for bile, gall 55 than “ bitter 

1 Or perhaps Sam-me hul-li (?) , . . ] with l. 20 below. 

2 See p. 24, l. 15. 

* CJ. PI. 4, K. 4325, i-iii, 39 : PI, 7, K, 4206, i-iii, 13: SeS^'^-hu I rnar-ra-lu I i-s-sur 
tu-ba-qi. 

* Doubtful if there is a character here at all. 
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drug” (cf. tlie distinction shown by marra-lum ■' (or marrvAUnty' in the 
phrase “ time of bitterness ” of the Opium, p. 227 ).* 

^ ?/? UR(hR)'Pi~n occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: ^ m uR-Pi-Pi for benni , tied on neck in wool alone, 
PI 23, IL 9283, 18. 

Int. : After binding poultice on eyes, [drink] 5am un-Pi-Pi with nitre 
(^m pAR ) anc | Salicornia-n\ko\\ without a meal, AM. 8; 7, 2. Perhaps 
( iam u[R]- . . . ) with soap wort ( S(im mastakal) and thyme, drink without a 
meal, AM. 75, 1, iv, 13. 

(2) Seed: Feet , bind on (* Qm UR-pi-pi) with seed of Hyoscyamus and 
seed of Sam lisan Icalbi in rose-water, and (then) rub with oil, AM. 74, iii, 9. 

(3) pa (tops) : Temples (^ w ur-pi-pi), *|~, bray, anoint in oil, Cl\ xxiii, 
4, 41,11. Swelling (^ m UR-Pi-Pi), alone, split (Lasallaq), apply, AM. 74,ii, 19. 

(4) Root: Feel ( Ja?n UR-Pi-Pi) with seed of tamarisk, bray, apply, 
AM. 74, iii, 4. 

Now the natural identification of the former, £am lisan kalbi “ hound's 
tongue ” would be with the Gynoglossum (see Kii. 76), while that for 
* am UR-Pi-Pi, which has the value (p. 24) uzun lale “ kid’s ears exactly 
parallel to the Arabic adcln al-jady “ kid's ears ”, 2 as plantain (IB. 39), 
would be with some species of Plantago. But between these two, the 
Gynoglossum and Plantago , there has always been a confusion, which we 
first find in Assyrian times : PL 18, xvi-xv, 22 gives [* am uR]-Pi-Pi 
utlis Sam lisan kalbi (presuming the correctness of the restoration, as I am 
now inclined, from a re-examination of the tablet in 1922, when I thought 
it might be [ iam As]-Pi-Pi), i.e. “ [ iam UR]-Pi-Pi in common speech = 
$am lisan kalbi ”. In Arabic the plant lisdn al-kalb represents both 
Gynoglossum and Plantago major L. FP 2 , ii, 250 and 417 ( Diosc . ii, 152, 
and Sprengel’s Comment, ii, 465, shows a similar confusion). IB. 2027 
makes lisdn al-kalb = Plantago major or Lapathnm (sorrel) : Ascherson 
(quoted FJ. iii, 64) heard it used for P. major in the Smaller Oasis. We 
shall, therefore, not be wrong in accepting a confusion in Assyria between 
Gynoglossum and Plantago. It should, however, be possible so far to 
unravel the different strands in the evidence provided by cuneiform, and 
to trace the original contrast between the two. 

Sam Lisan kalbi is used about six times as often in MT. as ^ur-pi-pi : 
the difference between the two is thus : 

(a) Sam Likm kalbi , simply, seed, root, shoots, water, “ green,” and 
in fumigation : int. for stomachic, and urinary troubles, jaundice, child¬ 
birth, menstruation, cough, and ext. for swellings and as poultice and eyes. 
As an amulet it is used for snake or dog bites. 

1 Mar~tu is restored from PI. 37, 81-2-4, 264, 4-6 : 

. ^ m sah-li-e . . . 

.. 

. Sam mctr-lu Sam ,, 

.. 


2 Of. also the Arabic vridnah for Plantago Lagopus L., and mlainah for P, Coronopus L. 
(FP* ii, 420, 421). 
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(/>) *? m UR-Pi-Pi, rarely int. v and usually ext. as.poultice. There would 
appear to be some “ bitterness 5 ’ about this plant. 

P. major L. is used in India for dysentery and as stimulant (seeds), 
and as febrifuge (root and leaves) (IMP. ii, 1049 jf.), and in China the 
seeds are used as diuretic. Hill ( Useful Family-Herbal 304) says that the 
whole plant is used, a decoction in water being excellent against 
menorrhagia, purgings, etc.-, and the seeds beaten to a powder are used 
against the whites. Pliny, NH. xxv, 77, says that the Planiago is useful 
for the bites of all animals, either ext. or int. In Tuscany the leaves are 
used as an eye-wash (IMP. ii, 1050). IB. 2022 gives P. major also the 
name of lisdn al-kamal , prescribing it for ulcers, and internally. 

It will thus be seen that P. major coincides well with Sam lisan kalbi. 
On the other hand there are facts about Cynoglossum which suggest that 
it may well represent the Assyrian plant. According to LPG. (178) the 
Cynoglossum is really deleterious, but the harmful qualities disappear in 
desiccation. Its mucilaginous property is useful for coughs ; it is regarded 
as anodyne and sedative, and useful for diarrhoea, dysentery, and fluxes. 
Its leaves provide poultices and the fresh roots are applied to burns and 
goitres. It is also used against lice. Moreover, its very name is strong 
evidence (cf. NH. xxv, 41, which says that Cynoglossum , C. officinale L., 
has a leaf which resembles a dog’s tongue, the root being used for fevers). 
Actually in modern medicine the Cynoglossum is accepted in certain 
Pharmacopoeias as official ( P. 472), but Planiago is not in P. at all, 
although the species P . decumbens Forsk. is found in Indian bazaars 
(FHP. 2 490), the seeds being prescribed in decoction as a cooling, 
demulcent drink, or powdered and mixed with sugar for chronic 
diarrhoea. 

The modem Arabic lisdn al-kharuf “ sheep’s tongue ” is given by 
Dozy for Planiago . There are numerous kinds of Planiago in Syria, and 
two forms of Cynoglossum , FP 2 ii, 416 and 250. Any mucilage is doubtless 
represented by gisal-en-na-sar, since gisal — natdku “ trickle 

iam Astabela[nu\ — §am lisan kalbi (PI. 46, Em. ii, 203, r. 6), and is 
thus a form of this plant, its kinship to * am astabelu (— ^ w as-pi-pi) 
indicating its association with ifam AS-Pi-Pi, which is actually a few lines 
lower down from ^ w ur-pi-pi on p. 25 (see p. 255). 

Of other species, the seeds of P. ovaia Forsk. are used for renal 
affections and in poultices for rheumatic swellings (IMP. ii, 1051 ff.) : 
a mucilage and paste of P. psyllium L. is used with other drugs in urinary 
disorders and dysentery (BMM. 458), and its other properties resemble 
those of P. ispaghula (the seeds of which are applied to rheumatism), the 
seeds being used as an astringent in dysentery. It is used also for coughs 
(ib. 459). In AH. I had taken Sam lisan kalbi to be more probably Arno- 
glossum than Cynoglossum ; the confusion between these two and Planiago 
will be obvious. 
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A—G. ALKALIS AND SOAPWORTS 



/ - v; - '.' r ■ ■ ' ^ 

' A: ALKALIS'- AND SOAP WORTS ■ ? 

1. ia ”'TE, tihulu, alkali. 

2 Sam rfc-si, uhulu qarndnu, Salicomia frulicosa L. (or sim.) “ horned 
alkali”. 


1. ( A ) PI. 34, K. 4365 + PI. 27, K. 4621 : 


16. 


20 . 


25. 


30. 


[£a »i t £J 

it-hu-[lu\ 
u-hu-[lu ] 
u-hu-l[u\ 


[ iam TE] 

Sam qi-il-tu[m] 

[ 5am TE-Sj] 

* am „ qar-ni 

,, qar-ni 

[ i " a7n T ^-S I - M ES] 

* am uhulu qarne vl 

jN am T £-Sl] 

&am uhulu qarndnu 

[ 5am ZID-NIM] 

§am sa-gi-la-t[u ] 

[ Sam uhulu qar-ni (?)] 

s< * m pi-ir kalbi 

j"5amrpg. J 1 

[ iam TE ] 1 

] l 

§am man~gu 

Sam $a-me-tu 

Sam qa-qu-lu 

Sam qa-qu-lu 

[m]an-gu 

\s]a-me-tu 

[q~\a-qu-lu 

. . . tu 



. . . -su-iu 




(. B ) VAT. 9000: CT. xxxvh, 30, ii, 33, 108860: PL 24, 
K. 4412, r. 23: 


5am ZID- 1 NIM 

&am sag 2 -gi-la-\tu\ 

&am $ag-gi-la-tu 3 * * 

Sam uhulu . 

& (l Tfl 

iam u-hu-lu 

Sam 

Sam qi*-il-(tu) 

5aw Tfe-Sl 

Sam qi-il-iu [qarni] 

5am SA-AD(?)-GAL 

,am [„(?)] 

Sam uhulu qar-ni 

\ Sam pi-ir kalbi (?)] 6 


The sign t£: is explained in CT. xi, 45, i, 6 : 

te-e | | u-na-ga-te-nu-u I 


man-gu 

qa-qu-lum 

sd-me-tu 


1 From CT. xi, 45, i-iii, 6-8 (see bottom of this p.). 

2 VAT. 9000 has a gloss which Pick read U-im. I am not quite sure of it from the 
photograph, but it may be so. 

3 PI. 24, [saj-ag. 

1 108860 for this line has ^is-kad . . . ditto = iam . . . ditto. (PI, 24 has 

■ * . | [ Sam sa-a\g-gi-la-\lu[.) 

6 108860 qu. 

8 Line not on VAT. 9000. 
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Both uhidu and uhidu qarnanu occur in MT. : ; ’ •' 

1. JJhubu (no determinative) : 

Simply : cleanse mouth (along with alum and &am VAn (nitre)), AM. 54, 
1, r. 9. 1 shekel as part of an elaborate enema, f, AM. 41, 1, 18. Cf. J via 
(no) uhii [ lu ] . . . , f. enema, AM. 56, 5, r. 2, 

2. (a) Uhidu qarnanu sar : 

Fumigate with black sulphur, hart’s born, etc., AM. 98,1,2, dup. 99, 3, r. 20. 

(6) Uhidu qarnanu: 

Simply: Ext,: 3 gr. with 3 gr. of gum of scammony and 3 gr. of lizard’s 
dung, steeped in goats’ milk, bind on, AM. 9, 1, 30 : |, uncertain use, 
AM. 16, 1, 8 : |, apply, AM. 17, 4, 9 : 19, 6, 12. Wash eyebrows (or 
eyelashes) alone, Cl\ xxiii, 26, 6. Tooth or mouth (ka-dib-bi-da), f, 
[apply], AM. 78, 1, 30. Cough , y, bind on, AM. 50, 3, 3. Strangury , (?), 
f, bind tip [of penis (?)], AM. 60, 1, 1, 5. Blains (siggati), f, bind on, AM. 
32, 5, 5, 8. Swollen heel , f, bind on, AM. 73, 1, 16. 

Suppository: AM. 57, 5, r. 8, 12 (or enema). 

Enevm: KAR. 157, r. 15 : f, AM. 56, 1, 14 (-J- maria): jy ib. r. 7 : 

t, AM. 57, 5, r. 2 (f qa) : AM. 94, 2, 4, 9 : jy KAR. 157, r. 26. Put to 
anus , jy AM.. 53, 9, 11. 

Bathe, jy AM. 94, 2, ii, 9 : f, 98, 3, 3. As soap (with Ricinus) in hot 
water, wash head, AM. 3, 5, 9. 

Fumigate: Hand of Ghost , *]y AM. 93,1,11 : for Ghost lying on patient, 
10 shekels, with 10 shekels of Nigella , and im- ... (no amount), AM. 99, 
3, 17 ; for similar, ib. 19 : for similar (temples), ]y AM. 103,19. Adjective 
applied, [fumigate,] qaliti, f, AM. 7, 7, 4. 

(3) Water : alone, bathe feet, AM. 74, ii, 36. 
hit.: Stomachic ,'[, uncertain, probably drink, f. AM. 39, 1, 35 : 40, 1, 48. 
Prob. for stone, 1 shekel, ]', apparently drink, AM. 89, 4, r. 1. Urinary 
trouble, with im-sahar-kur-ra in oil, introduce into urinary passage by 
a bronze tube, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, l. 104. 

Quantity : besides those given above, 2 shekels, AM. 5, 7, 5. 

Its chief use, either as simple xk or xk-si (“ horned ”) is ext., for eyes, 
eyebrows (or lashes), mouth, head, swollen heels, blains, and bathing 
generally, but it can be used int. for stomach, and perhaps stone, and it 
is fairly common in fumigations or enemata. It has long been identified 
with the Syr. ’ahld <c lye ” ( HWB. s.v.), which ^represents the Arabic 
sundn , well known in the Mesopotamian bazaars. Sundn, usndn, is applied 
apparently to several soda-plants ( e.g. Arthrocnemum glaucum (Dal.) 
Ung. Sternb. = Anabasis ariiculata Mq.T. : Salsola Kali L.), FJ. i, 647 
(on the Arabic and other words for soap-plants see ib. 637 ff. andp. 33). 
It is described by Chesney (Exp. i, 574, cf. 593), in his speaking of 
“ sheinan and el kali J> , the soap-plants found in the deserts east of 
Palmyra, El-’Asha, and Nejcl, the Arabs still obtaining lye from their 
ashes (cf. Von Opp. ii, 386, between Damascus and Palmyra). Rauwolff 
(i, 33) says that at Tripoli there are ashes made chiefly of a herb called 
schiran, 1 whereof there are two sorts, one not unlike kali, the other has 
many stalks which are full of knots like our equisetum (cf his description 
of the well-known soap-products of Tripoli, ib. 34). The sundn which I 


Evidently a mistake for sundn. 
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have seen in-Mesopotamian bazaars is rather like small, dry pieces'of 
vermicelli, about -J- in. long, I was told that it dried on the bush, and came 
from Suq esh-Sheyukh (on the south side of the Khor el-IIamar). Major 
W. C. F. Wilson was so good as to send me some specimens of it from 
Mosul, as well as specimens of the jilu or julu 1 which is the result of 
burning this sundn. The jilu is in irregular lumps, light in weight, and 
about the content of an ordinary small cubic lump of sugar (as we have it 
in England), and obviously has been calcined, being of a light grey colour, 
friable, and easily broken. In using it for washing purposes the Arabs, 
so Major Wilson tells me, take 2 parts of sundn to 1 part of jilu, the former 
being crushed to powder and then placed in a thin muslin cloth, and the 
whole then immersed in boiling water for a few minutes. To the foam thus 
produced cold water is added, and the clothes are then washed in it. 
Chesney (Exp. i, 593) says that Arab soap “ is made from the ashes of 
plants called chuddraife, rugge, cutlaff, samah, and shiman ” (cf. 
Burchardt’s Travels in Syria , p. 354) : and the last, which produces the 
best quality, abounds in the country eastward of Damascus. It has a 
soft, juicy stalk, of a yellowish brown colour, resembling in its form coral, 
or rather the samphire plant, but somewhat rounder. It grows to the 
height of 18 inches or 2 feet, and the Arabs perfectly understand how to 
burn and prepare it. 2 

With this description of the soda plants we can go on to the specialized 
uhulu qarnanu “ homed alkali ”, qarnanu being explained as “ horned ” 
by Kiickler (Ku. 96, 106 ; cf. Jastrow, TOPP . 378). The word occurs as 
qarndnd in Syriac applied to the poppy, i.e. one of the “ horned ” kinds 
(FJ. ii, 366 : cf. FP. 2 i, 37 ff.). Clearly it is descriptive of Salicornia, 
the name of two species of Chenopodiacew abounding in soda (the name is 

1 A cognate word i ajilah, the name of a small village on the Khosr, about two miles 
north-east of Kouyunjik. It takes its name from the local grey clay which is used for 
washing garments ; there is also a red clay whieh would appear to have been used for the 
royal tablets of Nineveh (Arch. 1929, 114, 148: CFN. 134), 

a For convenience I append a list of the alkaline plants likely to be of use, with their 
Arabic equivalents from FP. 2 ii, 430 ff., and FJ. i, 648 ff. : Chenopodium album L. (fiss at - 
kilab), C. opulifolium Schrad. ( mitlain), C . mura-le L. (■ muniinah , suntdr), C . ambrosioides L. 

(■ naina ) : Atriplex dimorphostigia Kar. et Kir. (zurbdh), A. tatarica L. (qataj), A. Leucoclada 
Boiss. (Sajarai ul-beyyadrn, mud, bur il ul), A. Halimus L. ( qataj, rughat, Heb. malldah ), 
A.farinosa Forsk. (hmvtoaj) : Chenolea arabica Boiss. ( thalathai ) ; Salicornia fruticosa L. 
(hatab haddadeh , abu sag , bawwdl , ghassul, harnd) : Arthrocnemum glaucum (Dal.) Ung. 
Stemb, (hhraisi, Simdm, usndn) : Suseda fruticosa (L.) Forsk., Chenopodium frut. L. 
(hatab sdmi, hatab suwaydi), S. vera Forsk. ( suwaydi, hammum ), S. monoica Forsk. ( l asal, 
krlyak , harnd), S. maris-morlui Post ( malluha) ; Salsola Soda L., S. Kali (qali), S. inermis 
Forsk. (qummayli, nadawah), S . tetrandra Forsk. ( thulayyith, ‘ arad, fill, zamran , damran ), 
S. longifolia Forsk. ( haidaid ), S . rigida Pall, (hurait): X Jonea mucronata (Forsk.) Arch, et 
Schweinf. (shauk al-hanal, l athirr, ihirr , dirr ): Anabasis articulaia (Forsk.) Moq.-Tand. 
(uSndn, iariir , ( ajram, balbal ): Halopeplis amplexicaulis (Vahl.) Ung. Stemb. ( l adu ): 
IJalocnemum slrobilaceum (Pall.) M.B. ( sabtah ): Halogelon alopecuroid.es (Del.) Moq.-Tand. 
(hamd ): Schanginia, baccata (Forsk.) Moq.-Tand. (mullaih, lartir, tahamah) : Traganum 
nudatum Del. ( hamd, Chirr , zamran ) : Haloxylon (balbal). Id. Ammodendron C.A.B. : 
II. ariiculatum (Cav.) Bge (niqun, tufwah, laitun), II. SchweinjurChii Arch, (rimth). 

“ Seifenpflanzen in Palastina nach Hasade 10,366: Anabasis articulata (Forsk.) 
Moq. ; Arisarum vulgare Targ., die Knolle ; Hedera helix L., Blatter und Beeren ; 
Leontice leontopetalum L. ; Mesembryanthemum crystallinum L. ; M. nodiflorum L. ; 
Salicornia herbacea L. ; Salsola Kali L. ; Suteda fruticosa L. ; Saponaria vaccaria L.” 
(FJ. iv, 117), (For some of the above, more fully dealt with because of their probable 
equivalence with maslakal and ** J71 lulal, see^. 45/.) Ainsworth (Travels ii, 301) mentions 
a species of Salsola at Urumiyah. Salicornia fruticosa L. occurs in Sinai, etc., and S. herbacea 
L. in various parts of Syria (FP 2 ii, 44 0—1). 


D 
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the Latin sol, salt, and cornu,] a horn, fronV Lie alkaline'salt in winch'it 
abounds, and the horn-sha.ped branches, C. A. Johns, Flotvers of (he 
Field , 530). 

It would seem, therefore, that there is no doubt about the uhidu and 
the uhulu qctnianu as being species of the Chenopodiacex alkalis. 

Note the sulphur-soap in a ritual to cleanse a man from the anger of 
another as typified by the spittle spat by the enemy as he went by : 
“ rig Li (turpentine), Ki-A- d [iD] (sulphur) uhidu qarnanitu (so in ll. 12, 21, 
‘ horned alkali ’) thou shah take, bray together, put in water and recite 
the incantation : ‘ 0 1 my alkali, horned alkali ’ over (this) ; this water 
shaft thou pour on this spittle and oil in a mizu 2 -bowl of zsw-wood 
(willow) thou shalt take ; this ‘ ointment’ therein thou shalt put, recite 
the incantation over (it), and with this oil anoint all thy body, and the 
man who is angry with thee shall be appeased, and the speech of thy 
mouth against him shall be kindly ” (KAR. 43, 10, dap. 63, 10). M y 
friend the Rev. A. S. Herbert kindly pointed out to me that r ^Li as a 
turpentine will not form a soap with alkali ; the soap is completed with 
the oil mentioned subsequently. The effect of the turpentine must either 
be (a) to dissolve the sulphur, which would be insoluble in water : 
“ sulphur is insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in oils, both fixed, such as 
linseed, and volatile, such as turpentine ; with the former of which it 
forms balsamum sulphuris iurpentinum, with the latter the balsamum 
sidphmis terebinthatum ” (PC, xxiii, 259). “ In workhouse practice, the 
preferable mode of employing sulphur is by uniting it with soft soap ” 
(ib,) ; or (b) as resin, when it can play its part in the soap, as on p. 40. 

Much earlier soaps are mentioned (a) by Gudea (see Thureau-Dangin, 
ISA. and SAK., Cyl. B. ix, 6) a ku-gi-da t£i el-e-da (7) iA bur-bar- 
bar-ra xfi ecnun-na-da, wherein, as can be seen, water, alkali, and oil 
are all mentioned : and ( b ) (see De Genouillac, RA. 1909, 113, 3rd Dyn. 
of Ur) the proportions of a soap, 1 qa of ia (oil) and 5^ qa of Tk (alkali). 
Another for washing wool apparently was made with wood-ash : e.g. after 
several totals of wool, oil, iA-nun (himetu-gh.ee), dates, and copper, we 
find “ total 4 talents 2 mana of goats’ hair, total -J- qa good himetu-gh.ee, 
NE-Ktf-Bi (its charcoal) shekels ” (AT. No. 50, i, 7 ff., iv, 7 ff., DACG. 
78). It corresponds to the beech-ash used in certain early soaps (EB., 
xith ed., s.v. “ Soap ”) and is here probably the tamarisk (see p. 40). 

Medicinally we find a form of alkali used in India (Salicornia brachiata 
Roxb.) ; the leaves of Suseda fruticosa Norsk, are applied as a poultice in 
ophthalmia, and are infused in water as an emetic (IMP. 1068-9). 
Gerarde (429) recommends Salicornia for provoking urine, and for bringing 
forth a dead child from the womb, and the ashes for removing scabs. 

In the cuneiform glass-texts of the seventh century digmen Sam uhuli 
“ ash of alkali ”, digminusa Sam uhidi qarnani , - am uhidu, and §am uhulu harsu 
la taiaru (sharp pieces, not round lumps) are the kinds used. The propor¬ 
tions prescribed appear to represent the amount of alkali calculated before 


1 Postpositive -ia appears almost to have the value of a vocative, curiously like the 
prepositive Arab, id; of. OB. vi, 68, “ Hvllani-ia kiShda-ki i niktclR “ O Isullanu, etc.”, 
KAR. 122, 14, d Tas-me4um-ia. 

2 Examination of a parallel phrase in King, Magic , No. 12, 8, suggests napsaitu 
“ anointing bowl 
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calcining takes place (DACG. 15 jf.).. On the other hand, in the glass- 
text of the seventeenth century n.c., alkali is not mentioned; but zuku, 
an alkaline glaze, is one of the components {DACG. 197). 

The method of obtaining alkali from Salicornia bmchiata Roxb., 
Suseda fndicosa Forsk., and S. monoica Forsk. in India is to burn the sun- 
dried plants in pits, the alkali thus fused collecting at the bottom, 
becoming “ barilla ” ready for export {IMP. 1069). Bacon (quoted by 
Fowler, Arch. 1881, xlvi, 95, note) says that the ashes of kali growing in 
the desert between Alexandria and Rosetta were compressed into masses 
like stones and sold to the Venetians for making glass. 

The other Assyrian words for alkali {p. 31 ff.) are : 

(1) hun Qiliu, obviously the Arab, qily, alkali, the calcined sundn 
{jilu.julu , qilu of mod. Mesopotamia), from qald “ to calcine ”. ( Sam qiUu , 
like uhulu , can have the attribute qarni.) 

(2) Sam Sagilatu , distinct from Sam saggilalu {p. 31). It must, of 
course, from its association here, be an alkali, and therefore cannot be 
the Syr. segelthd , Cyperus (Zimmern, AF. 58), and may well be the Aram. 
saiga, an alkaline plant {AH. 116), or even more probably Arab. e aslaj , 
a soap, FJ. i, 64-9. 5aw KU-NiM, built up of ku (= zid) ££ powder ”, and 
nim ££ buzzing fly ” (paralleled by nim in abcm ZA-NiM, for which I suggested 
in DACG. 140 ££ stone effervescing under acid ”), probably ££ effervescing 
powder ”, i.e. the bubbling lather of soap. 

(3) sam Pir kalbi. I doubt if pir can be referred to pir’u u offspring ”, 
as BAG. 226 suggests. Cf. fiss al-kildb , Chenopodium album L., FP . 2 ii, 
430 ; if, however, it be one of the Chenopodiacese other than the soda- 
productive plants, it may be the link between this register and the next 
which contains a fresh group of this genus. If Sam pir kalbi should mean 
<£ dog’s eructation ” (from pardru ££ break ”, i.e. wind) it would suggest 
the Chenopodium vulvaria <£ Stinking Goosefoot Sam Pi~ir kalbi occurs 
in Scheil, RA. 1921, 4, No. 7, Cob ii. (See, however, Sam PI-PI-nu-nu, 
p. 38). 

(4) Sam Mangu , (5) Sam sametu , (6) lam qaqulu . 

With Sam pir kalbi the register of Salicornia and Salsola conies to an 
end, but from the Sumerian column of our texts the sign t£ still indicates 
the plants in the following register. Here, again, we must see plants allied 
to the soda-plants, the Assyrian botanist being alert to the similarities of 
all the species of Chenopodiacese. 

Sam Mangu was identified with the Syr. maggd , Phaseolus Mungo L., 
by Meissner {ZA . vi, 293 ; cf. FJ. 2 ii, 468). Similarly he identified i<Lm qaqulu 
with the Aram, qdquld , Cardamum or Nasturtium , a kind of cress eaten by 
the poor (Jastrow, DT. 1409) (= qdqulag , Brock., 335). These two, with 
others, may be represented in MB. ii, 1-5, H-tu-u sar, lah-lah-hi sar, 
man-ga sar, su-qur (or mitflu sar, 1 qa-qu-ul-lu sar in one register. 

I am inclined to think, however, that the presence on the lists on 
p. 31 of the sign te compels us to refer these plants to some sort of 
alkalis, and therefore that we should see in iam mangu the Arab, mar jo 
“ soda ”, qali- plant, Suseda fruticosa Forsk. (Dozy, Suppt. ii, 578), in 
spite of the Syr. maggd, Phaseolus Mungo L., Arab, mandj t: a sort of 

1 The difficulty is in the reading, whether we arc to see thikurtum or awmiltum 

(= sumuttu, Umittu ?). 
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green- peas ”, the Mungo of Clusius (Doz}g ib'.' 617). * am Qaqulu 

may equally well, be the Arab, qdqulla , Salsola fruticosa L. (Suxda 

fruticosa Forsk.) of Iraq (Dozy, ib. 296 : PS. 3710), which in SM. 

ii, 721 finds the explanation in (Sjn\) malluhd — usncin al-qdqili 

(Yol. i, 606 ’dthdndd iv c qdqll). LB. 1725 says that qdqulla is eaten with 
milk, resembles soda, and its leaves are like cultivated cress (has he 
here a reminiscence of qdqidd = Gardamum ?). Rasi (Job. 30, 4) gives the 
Heb. malluah -■ Aram, qaqidin ( FJ . i, 649, 650, q.v., for qdqli = usndn). 

On the other hand it is possible that in the MB. group Meissner was 
right, and that we have doublets of both mangu and qaqulu , the former 
as “ bean M and the latter as “ cress their counterparts being, as I have 
suggested, words for alkaline plants. Situ sar I cannot identify ; lahlahhi 
sar is perhaps the Arab, lahldh , Silybum Marianum Gaertn. (Dozy, ib. 521), 
Carduus syriacus (see Forskal, Flora Mg ., lxxiii = Notobasis syriaca L., 
FP. 2 ii, 92). 

Our last alkali-word kim s(s)amelu may be compared to the Arab. 
suioaixli (Suseda vera Forsk.). &am Sa-?nit occurs in a rnarhas (lotion), f, 
in beer. EAR. 202, iv, 43. 


B. ALKALIS AND SOAPVVORTS 

icm zii) ma-lah, Sam kokkab tamtim , Atriplex halimus L. 
(A) PL 18, K. 4354, r. xvi-xv : 


^ m PI-PI-NU-NU 1 


5wm [nu (?)]-a-mt 

him 

iW ZID-LUL-A 

Sam ziD ma-lah(du-du) 

iam GAB-BUR 2 

s<im ziv ma-lah(du-du) 

iam KA 3 -ZAL 

Sam ziB mA-lah(du-du) 

iam GU-ID 

iam ziD mA-lah(du-du) 

iam ziD mA-lah(du-du) 

Sam bi-nu-ut a-gi-e 

iam KU~SA A-AB-BA 

$am kakkab tam-tim 

iam iOJ-SA ia-a-me 4 

ka mj ca ] c ] ca j ) i a 

Sam a-hu-lap ut-lih 

§am pir~hi sar pa n -su 
sihruti vl sal pz . 

Sam ka-ni~pa-nu uld/is 

‘ §am hu4u-ub (?). 


(For the continuation see p. 175.) 


I had, I confess, been led to consider the possibility of much of this 
group being the Caper, Capparis spinosa L., parallel to the lam baltu- 
group (p. 175). There were certainly some reasons for considering this as 
a possibility ; the name ^ m GAB-BUR in comparison with the Syr. qappar , 
the word Sam pirhi sar in comparison with the Syr. parka “ caper ”, 
and Sam ahulap in comparison with the word S(m A-§i-A-si, ahulabaku 
equivalent to Sam baltu “ caper ” (Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1919, 169). 

1 Re-examined ; fairly certain. 

s ^gab-bur beginning a section of three plants only, Mat. 88, 5, 49. 

3 Probably in Mat. 88, 5, 60. 

4 Scheil, RA. 1921, 5, No. 9, i, 3, ^ m Ktr-SA ia-me . 
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But actually this. however attractive, cannot be maintained. For one 1 ' 
thing, it is unlikely that there would be two different groups meaning 
“ caper ” without any connecting link. For another, '^gab-bur would be 
a slender piece of evidence as a philological comparison ; and finally 
the S}n\ parka has also the value “ flower The most serious evidence 
is that of iom A-si-A-si which is definitely Sam ballu, and its equivalent 
ahulabaku is practically the same as * am ahulap ) which is given in our text 
above as “ in common speech &am pirhi sar, whereof the shoots arc young 
and tender Even here, however, we have to consider that * am ahulap 
is quoted “ in common speech ”, and it is not exactly ahulabaku . 

The clue lies in the probable connection of Sam ziv mA-lah with the 
Heb. malluah , generally taken to be Atriplex halimus L. Indeed, from 
p. 15, 38 it is not improbable that we have also to consider iam mallahtu t 
a spinach, as closely allied, even if not exactly equal to &am ziD mA-lah. 
That this in some measure fits the Heb. malluah will be obvious ; “ The 
Atriplex halimus has undoubtedly the best claim to represent the 
Malluach , as Bochart (Ilieroz. ii, 223) and before him Drusius (Qusest . 
Hebr. i. qu. 17) have proved . . . The Greek word used by the LXX is 
applied by Dioscorides (i.c. 120) to the Atriplex halimus , as Sprengel 
( Comment. in l.c.) has shown. Dioscorides says of the plant that “it is 
a shrub which is used for hedges, and resembles the Rhamnus, being 
white and without thorns ; its leaves are like those of the olive, but 
broader and smoother, they are cooked as vegetables, the plant grows 
near the sea and in hedges.” . . . The Hebrew name, like the Greek, 
lias reference either to the locality where the plant grows—“ nomen 
grace urn a loco natali dAqxoi, nrapadaXaaoLip^ says Sprengel—or to its 
saline taste. ... it grows on the sea-coast in Greece, Arabia, Syria, etc.” 
(Smith, DB. ii, 215). FCH. 38 says : “ The Qataf of the desert is Atriplex 
halimus , which grows down by the Dead Sea in silvery scurfy bushes and 
the leaves of which we suppose, as those of other wild Oraches, are edible 
when young.” 

Most interesting are the two names “ Fox-Flour ” and “ Sailor’s- 
Flour ” which have evidently arisen from the scurfy or powdery deposit 
on the plant. For instance, Bentham (Hdbk. to the British Flora. 1858, 
441) describes the Atriplex (Orache) as f< herbs or undershrubs, often 
covered with a grey or white scaly meal ” ; especially note the Wild 
Spinach ( (< Good King Henry ”, Chenopodium bonus Henricus L). 1 
“ The stalks . . . are . . . covered with a whitish powder, which is likewise 
found on the underside of the leaves ” (VK. 304). (In Lincolnshire this 
is cultivated and preferred to the common spinach, ib .) 

Its other Assyrian names correspond: “ Bank of the River,” 

“ Offspring of the Flood,” “ ku-sa of the Sea,” all show its maritime 
connection, and its descriptive epithet “ Star of the Sea ” doubtless 
represents the five-petal led flower of the Atriplex halimus as given in 
Smith's DB., l.c. (similar to the ^ flm DiL-BAT “ Venus-flower ”, p. 43). 
lam Ahulap, as a name in the mouth of the common people, must be a 
punning derivative of uhulu , the general name for the alkaline plants (to 

1 Cf. also Atriplex rosea L., “ on the sea-coasts, and in the saline districts, of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa ” (Bentham, Hdbh. 443) “ much more covered with a white scaly meal,’ 1 
Bor ™™ka-zal see p. 15. 
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which the OhenopodiaceeV belong): of. Low, Ari Pjl., 42, which discusses 
the Syr. wallu-hd along with the ahld, uhld. The sense How-long-plaut ” 
doubtless had some popular explanation ; here, too, the description 
“ £<>™p r jji g AR; ^ shoots young and tender ” (similar to the description 
of opium, p. 229) certainly fits in with the young shoots of the spinach. 

'"gab-bur, resolved into its Sumerian values, might mean epu -f- naptdnn 
“ cook + a meal ”, which is borne out by the song of the fellahin of 
Palestine, “ Without the Hedge Mustard and Spinach the Bedu would be 
plucked bare,” i,e. tire Bedu without such wild food would be shrunk 
away to nothing, so valuable to them are the two plants (FCH. ib.). 

If klm ¥i-¥i-nu-nu ( u Fish-Pi-Pi-plant ”) belongs to this group, as 
presumably it does, and if we are to see in this word a reference to the 
smell (see p. 35) this may be the Stinking Goosefoot, Chenopo&iwn 
Vulvaria L. (Europe and Western Asia, “ remarkable for a strong, 
stale-fish smell when rubbed ” (Bentham, Hdbk. 348). 

AAA -may, therefore, accept ^ am ziD ma-lah, with its synonyms as 
Atriplex halimus , although the other spinach, C. bonus Iienricus , has a 
claim. The fact that the Assyrian word for “ saltpetre ” is meVu disproves 
any connection of the Heb. malluah with “ salt ”, if this Assyrian word 
* u, "zid ma-lah really represents the Atriplex . 

We have also here to consider the Assyrian $am mallahtu given on 
p. 4 as equivalent to Sam i$babtu . This latter, although not given as an 
equivalent to Sam 7AT> ma-lah must surely be connected, since kam i§babtu 
is closely connected with the spinaches. The connection 5am KU-SA iame 
with the difficult ^ am KA-A-AB-BA, p. 36, will give us a clue to its meaning 
(see p. 37). 

Sam Pir(pir)-hi sar is prescribed thus in MT. : 

Seed only, Ext. : KAR. 189, 11 : AM. 6, 3, 8 (|, ^ qa , for head or 
temples, joining K. 2354, Col. i, Cl\ xxiii, 24, after l. 15): AM. 45, 5, 
r. 4 (y, in a bandage for the stomach) : KAR. 205, 7 (f, in oil, doubtless 
reading zir for nu) : AM. 74, 1, iii, 10 (bind on feet with sumach-seed in 
rose-water): AM. 69, 2, 8 (f, bathe, feet). Pliny (NH. xx, 83) says of the 
Orage (Atriplex halimus) that it has been recommended as a liniment 
for inflammatory swellings, incipient boils, and all kinds of indurations. 

5am ziD ma-lah(du-du) occurs thus in MT. : 

. . . ma-lah(du-du), f, probably for poulticing, breast and loins, AM. 
49, 4, 8 : and . . . mA-lah(du-du), f, including cantharides and rosemary 
mixed in oil for weak hair, CT. xxiii, 36, 51. For tab-ud da (“ heat of 
the day ”) ^ am ziD ma-lah(du-du) brayed and anointed alone in oil, 
KAR. 203, i—iii, 50. Pliny (NH. xx, 83) says that wild Orage is used for 
dyeing the hair. (For the ext. use of Atriplex see above.) 
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> * C. ALKALIS AND SO AP WORTS 

1. idm iN-NU-us, maslaJcal, “ AVash-AU,” a soap wort, probably 
Slrulhium , Saponaria. 

2 * am Tu(l)lal f “ Thou-shalt-wash,” a soap wort, perhaps Leo ntice 
leontopelalum L. 

3. ^™dil-bat, “ Venus-flower,” a soapwort, perhaps Cyclamen. 

First, before giving the medical uses of these plants, I propose to show 
that they are especially “ washing plants ” such as the Arabs use. This 
is particularly obvious in the case of * ttm iN-NU-us, maslaJcal. 

1. Beginning with this plant, the most important instance is to be 
found in Maqlu i, 4-6, where after the performance of the ritual with the 
“ Town of Zabban, with its two gates, East and West ”, the bewitched 
man holds (up) era hasbu 1 Sam maslaJcal , and brings water to the gods : 
“ as I (cleanse) you, so do you cleanse me.” Here the plant plays a solitary 
part in a cleansing ritual with water, which suggests at once that it is some 
kind of soapwort. 

Continuing on these lines we find this plant with others in the 
Incantation-texts proper : 

CT. xvi, 24, 18, water is to be poured into an asamrnu-ve ssel (basin), 
tamarisk and * am mastakal placed therein, the “ Incantation of Eridu ” 
performed with the water, and then the patient is to be sprinkled with 
it (“ that the namtaru (plague) which is in the man’s body may trickle 
away 1 2 like the water ”). CT. xvii, 31, 30 : a saharratu- vessel is to be 
filled with water, tamarisk, Sam mastakal , “ small palm.” gi-sul-sar, 
pine-resin (turpentine, Tiq b\) Juniperus oxycedrus ( i? erin-par-ra) placed 
therein, the “ Incantation of Eridu ” performed, and the patient sprinkled 
with the water ; ultimately, as the water trickles away (sur-ra, or 
sur-sur) from his body, so may the namtaru (plague) in his body be 
washed away. Then the water is to be returned to a cup and poured away 
in the street. 

CT. xvii, 38, 35 is still fuller, and more magical, to cleanse a tabu 
caused by one who has come into contact with unclean water or with 
some person unwashed (obviously a very intricate ritual, perhaps for a 
priest rather than an ordinary layman). Water taken from a river-mouth 
on both banks is to be placed in a saharratu- vessel <£ which has come 
from a large kiln ”, and therein are to be placed tamarisk, Sam mastaJcal, 
“ small palm ”, gi-sul-sAr, Salicornia-alkali, [sa]lt, . . . supalu (manna), 
*-ku (urJcarinmt), riqqe( gums), pine, fir, lidru ( Juniperus oxycedrus ), 
various oils (including that of niqibtu ), fat of a cow born (or made) 
in a pure fold, . . . , sariru (” red gold ”), crystal, white lead for eyes, 
serpentine, white lead, carnelian, and lapis. 

Other texts in Maqlu are easier, e.g., i, 21 ff.: t-binu lillilanni &a 
kimmatu Saru, i? gisimmaru lipsuranni , mahirat Jcalu sdru, ^ am iN-NU-u§ 
Ubibanni sa irsitim rnaldta , terinalu lipsuranni ki seam maldta: “ May 
the tamarisk cleanse me, whereof the fronds (hair, top) grow high, may 

1 BAG. 63 : Meier, MaqlH 8, <( eine Bliitenrispe ” : Tallqvist, Maqli 2 35, “ einen 
kasten, einen topf.” 

2 Li&rur, here equivalent to §UR-&uit, which also has the value of mvssunt, while 
Sun = tabdJcu. 
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the date-palnf free me. which-faces every, wind', may the 

clean me, which fills the earth, may the pine-cone free me/ which is full 

of seed-corns.’ ? 1 

Again, in ix (Meier, Maqlu, 63, 170 ff. : Tallqvist, Maqlu , ii, 50, 
73 ff.) we find a similar group for washing hands, tamarisk 5a "tDiL-BAT 
(p. 43), date-stone, pu (chaff), gypsum, su-gur 2 fl&tIn ZA-suH, fir- 
turpentine, pine-turpentine. 

Similarly Surpu ix, 1 (Zimmern Surpu , 45 : Dhorme, RT. 1907, 
125 : BRP. iv, No. 17, Iff.) gives a series of invocations to the tamarisk, 
iam maslakal, Acorus calamus , Salicornia- alkali, salt, cedar, pine(-resin or 
turpentine), in which the burden at the end of each section is practically 
the same, i.e. that the patient’s mouth shall be clean, and the evil 
tongue shall stand aside. 

We have, therefore, to explain not only mastakal , the unknown 
plant in these cleansing texts, but also among other substances the 
“ small palm”, the palm, Acorus calamus } G i-sul-sar (“reed for plaiting ”), 
pine-resin, juniper, manna, tamarisk, alkali, ,?am x>iL-BAT, and Sam tullal. 
On the assumption that these are texts which include substances to 
cleanse the sick man, we can discuss them in this light. 

To begin, it may be stated that, apart from plants used as soap worts, 
the various components of soap are fats (palm-oil), alkali (potash, soda), 
resin, and salt. In our last invocation we have the alkali, salt, and resin 
clearly ; hence we have to explain, on these lines, the others as used 
for washing. I suggest the following :— 

The tamarisk obviously plays the most important part in some of 
these washing-rituals ; most simply we find it with 6 " am DiL-BAT and 
i? uquru (King, Magic , No. 12, 84) : “ May the tamarisk cleanse me, 
may the DiL-BAT-plant free me, may the ‘ heart of the palm ’ release my 
sin.” In BBR No. 11, Iff. ( cf. No. 75, 14), the seer is directed to wash, 
anoint himself with unguent (scented) with §am imhur pdni (heliotrope), 
put on clean clothes, and then Sam bini &am lul~lal utallal {i.e. cleanse 
himself with these two plants), and ced.ar . . . ina’is without a meal, and 
then chew corn. Again, in a ritual, rikibti of ib-hu (Cantharides), Sam eli- 
[kulla], tertenna of tamarisk, . . . , §am mastakal , palm, i 2 -han[sdm], and 
mim-ma zere vl are to be put into water to wash the man ( KUB . iv, 48, 
and VAT . 10830, Liebesz. 52). 

In these texts the part of the tamarisk used can hardly be the galls 
or the manna, and we must seek another substance obtained therefrom. 3 

1 A pun in Maqlu vii, II (Scheil, RA. 1925, 155) gives [^™in]-nu-u[§] U-tir-ra, dearly 
indicating another value for “‘"‘ix-xu-uS beside mastakal, which may be a reference to 
jawi EBI~AN-XA. 

2 Not unqu “ ring ,5 , but a word from the root kapd-ru “ wash away (see D, 354, 
171 (5)), From DACG. 92 it will be seen that there has always been a confusion between 
“ white vitriol ( a&(In ZA-suH), and alum, and it is very probable that we have the same 
confusion here. The obvious intention is to provide a means of washing (cf. aTVTrrrjpia, 
§U-gur = *iakpirtu) with alum. 

3 Tor the ritual with tamarisk in water cf. the numerous cylinder seals in which a 
branch, not dissimilar from a possible representation of a tamarisk, is placed upright in a 
pot between or near the worshipper and the god (Danthine, Le Palmier-daUier, figs. 523 ff.). 
The authoress of this latter work draws attention to the similar scene at Dura: “ Be 
prelre syrien semble deposer la plante, roseau ou tamaris (Fr. Cumont, Fomlles de Doura.- 
Europos 67) dans le vase ” (ib., Texle 91). It may be that all this is symbolic of whatever 
use is made of the tamarisk in our Assyrian ritual. 
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The obvious' washing-substance from tamarisk would be the 'ashesV 
IB. 17 speaks of the a.shes of the uf/? Mama risk as detersive, and LPG. 441 
says : “On emploie scs cendrcs [tamarix] pour ^extraction de la soude.” 
“ T. gallica /’ says PC . xxiv, 24, “ is one of the species of this genus remark¬ 
able for the large quantity of sulphate of soda which its ashes contain.” 
Since tamarisk is in common use in Baghdad for fuel (p. 279), the ash 
would be one of the most easily obtainable, and we may therefore accept 
the use of tamarisk in our rituals as indicating its ashes for washing 
purposes. Indeed, in several of these rituals, that most common of 
washing materials, alkali (uhulu), is frequentl} 7 absent, and this reinforces 
the theory for the use of tamarisk-ashes. 

Next, cedar. In the ritual for the Mm-priest (p. 40) this substance 
was apparently used for purifying and scenting the breath, and, if this 
be correct, it may be regarded as a perfume here. 

As for the Acorus calamus , the stress again seems to be on its 
fragrance ; it is true that the oil might possibly be used in soap-making, 
but the scent is more probably the part for which it is used. There would 
be no advantage in burning it for the ash. 1 

The date-palm, again, is a difficulty. Actually “ palm-oil ” as we 
have it does not come from the date-palm, and this must almost certainly 
be eliminated as a possibility. But there is the fuller explanation of it 
perhaps having been the date-stone that was intended, i.e. another 
ash (p. 40). Yet again, it must be remembered tha.t on p. 39 a “ small 
palm ” is mentioned, and also the “ heart of the palm ” ( i.e . perhaps 
the crisp, edible head of the palm), and these again make the explanation 
difficult, if they are to be taken simply. Note, however, that a part 
(“ die Scheiden ”) of the Phoenix dactylifera is used as a perfume in 
Palestine (FJ 2 . iii, 95). 

Nevertheless, almost everything points to the intention of providing 
a soap which, by magical use, will wash away the evil. Hence we should 
see in Sam mastakal 3 s ^ m tullal } and 5a ™mL-BAT some kind of soapwort 
(distinct from the uhulu , the sundn of the Arabs, i.e. the alkali). 

Let us now examine the characteristics of these three :— 

1. ^Mn-nu-us, mastakal. maltakal, martalcal , occurs thus in MT. : 
(1) Simply: ext. : Excessive menstruation , wrapped with bitumen in red 
and white wool, and sprinkled with powder of a&a ”AD-BAR (DACG. 160, 
basalt or lava) inserted in uterus, KAR. 194, i, 39. “ Poison,” f, poultice, 
AM. 98, 3, 8. Poultice, MMn-us) *]■, Scheil, RT. 1901, 134, 6 (for this 
spelling, cf. Scheil, RT, 1900, 159). In virility charm , f, prob. wash, 
Liebesz. 52, 13. To avert evil presages from the King when driving, 
anoint with ? in fine oil (iA bAr-ga), Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1924, 135. ' 

Ini. : Uncertain, perhaps stomachic , fragmentary, bray, drink, AM. 
57, 6, 5. Uncertain, f, drink without a meal, AM. 75, 1, iv, 13. To remove 
sorcery , with 31 others, drink, AM. 89, 1, 3. For difficult childbirth , with 
cynoglossum only, without a meal, bray, drink, AM. 67, 1, iv, 17. For 
some female trouble , with flour of roast corn only, in oil and beer drink, 
AM. 67, 1, iv, 5 : alone, dry, bray, drink in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 13 

1 All travellers in the East will bear me out when I say that scent is there regarded 
with far higher favour than it is with us. Note also the perfuming of soap-balls with 
Prunus mahaleb> p. 308. 
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(similar to' nuhurtu, Asa foetid a). 'Too much salim, f, without a "meal, 
in beer (prob. drink), AM. 31, 4, 11. When saliva is stopped, f, in 
kumnnu-becr (prob. drink), ib. 15. 

To drew green (aniqtu) for sorcery, with green annuhara and [green(?)] 
thyme, AM . 85, 1, ii, 16. 

Quantity ; 10 carats, f (?), for cough , AM. 80, 2, 3 : 2 shekels, AM. 
90, 1, ?•. 9. ' 

(2) Seed: ext.: Feet, bray with seed of Sam karnkadu and apply, 
AM. 74, 1, iii, 1. To relieve muscles of hands and feet , y, apply, prob. 
ext.: AM. 98, 3, 18 -|- 39, 3, 4. Ointment for Hand of Ghost , y, AM. 94, 
2, ii, 14 ( cf. Liebesz. 50, 6). 

Jut.: Hand of Ghost, f, drink in beer, AM. 76, 1, 25. 

(3) Uncertain part of ^'™in-nu~us, f, rub on feet, KAR, 191, 4, 
which is much the same as, and perhaps dup. of AM. 69, 2, 2 jf., and 
70, 7, i, § jf. (cf. E., xiv, 45) (if so, it will vary with ^dil-bat). 

In BRP. iv, 37, 5 (JRAS. 1924, 452) note a-rda nam-lu-gAl-ltj : 
* am mas-ta-kal: ds-su 5am A-Ri-A : Sam mas-ta-Ical sa-nU a-ri-a : ri-hu-tu 
“ Human semen = sam mastakal , since a-ri-a = Sam rnasta!cal, or alterna¬ 
tively, semen The plant grows in usalli (low grounds near water, 
apparently), Maqlu, iii, 177, cf. vi, 76 : and springs up in the aps-u 
(“ deep ”), Surpu, ix, 9. ^ m ER,i-AN-NA = Sam mal-ta-7cal (PL 22, viii-vii, 
53). From HWB. 434 §am er-na-nu: Sam mal-ta-kal (an additional equiva¬ 
lence ^"On-nu-us — supalu , manna), in.nu.u§ occurs in an OB. letter 
(Kraus, MV AG. 1931, 39). 

It may also occur in the Chemical Texts in a small mutilated receipt 
(K. 6920, r. 8, OTC. pi. 4) : ... [ka]-al-gu-ga 1 siqlu in-n[u-us] [esteniS 
(ni]s) tuballal an-nu-u t[u(1), or h’(?)] . . . “ [So much k]algugu (red ochre), 

1 shekel of in-n[u-us ?] thou shalt mix together : this is . . . ”, It is 
possible that an alkali is indicated, but the text is so mutilated as to 
provide little evidence. 

2. Sam Tu(l)-lal , thus in MT. 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Dry cough , j, bind on, AM. 50, 3, 2. [Swelling], . 
pound with Solanum, in [beer]-yeast . . . AM. 73, 1, ii, 5. Swelling , f, 
dry, pound, bind on, KAR. 192, 27. 

hit : Stomachic, f, drink, AM. 87, 1, 11 ; Ku. ii, ii, 46. Cough , f, 
drink, Ku. i, i, 2. One of many against sorcery, drink, Boissier, RS. 1894, 
137, ii, 4. 

Uncertain use : For ... his semen unintentionally or not fioweth ”, 
*[, AM. 32, 1, 12 (a saliva-text ?). 

(2) Seed: Venereal , alone, reduce, bray, fill the interior of penis, 
AM. 62, 1, ii, 4. Temples , y, in squeezed grapes drink, CT. xxiii, 46, iv, 5 
(cf. S.818, Bezold, Cat. 1439). 

(3) PA. (tops) : Uncertain use, AM. 101, 3, ii, 6. 

We have already seen on p. 40 that Sam lu(l)-lal is one of the washing 
plants, and in this instance it is at once followed by the verb utallal 
(i.e. “ he shall cleanse ”), a word meaning the actual process of washing 1 ; 
the reading therefore must be certainly 5am tu(l)-lal “ the ‘ thou-shalt- 
wash-plant’ ”, Semitic, and not Sumerian. 


1 E.g . see U WB. 71, elilu. 
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It is-possible that This* plant is used by'-the mother of Gilgamisk 
when she adorns herself and climbs up on the roof to make her prayer 
to the Sun-god on behalf of her son (GE. iii, ii, 1) : (1) . . . i-ru-uh ; 
(2) , . . &am tu-lal ; (3) . . . si-mat pag-ri-sd ; (4) . , . si-mat ir-te-sd ; 
(5) . . . [u-k]in-ma a-ga-sa ap-rat “ . . . she entered, . , . §am tu-lal . . . the 
adornment of her body . . . the adornment of her breast. ... she set, 
wearing her tiara 

Again, in what is practically a ritual for nahsdtu (excessive menstrua¬ 
tion), after threading nine minerals and tying seven and seven knots, 
Sam AS zir Sam tu-lal (Asafcetida and ^t-M-sced) are to be included between 
the knots and the minerals, and the whole bound on the stomach of the 
woman ( KAR. 194, 7). In this case we have to consider for what the 
purpose of the Asa fcetida and the * am Lu-lal are intended. The ritual 
doubtless intends that they are ultimately to be released when the seven 
and seven knots are untied, and we may see in them various possibilities : 
(1) the contrast in smell, between the unpleasant Asa foelida and the 
Sam fu-lal ; (2) the use of Asa fcetida in hysteria, with a corresponding or 
contrasted use of the Sam tu-lal ; (3) the use of Sam iu-lol as a washing 
plant, with a contrast in Asafcetida. I incline to the first, that we should 
see in Sam lu-lal a perfume, which would correspond well with the passage 
in GE. quoted above ; and if so, we must find some scented plant which 
is also to be used as a soap wort, or at least in soap. 

The meaning “ thou-shalt-wash ” for the plant * am tullal at once 
suggests a similar one for Sam maslakal which is never written with a 
case-termination. This latter point at once indicates the word kal “ all ”, 
and leaves us with the word masta as coming from mesu “ to wash ” 
(parallel to bartu “ hunger ” from bird), the word thus meaning “ Wash- 
All A 

3. * flm DIL-BAT. 

(A) PI 26, K. 14822, i-ii, joined to Iv. 10466, PL 32, i: 


-ga 


. -LUH 
-GA(f) 


Sam 

* a ' m [DIL-BAT(?)] 

5 aw BIL-BAT 

^ W DIL-BAT 

5 am DIL-BAT 

* flm DIL-BAT 

^ W DIL-BAT 

km DIL-EAT 

5 am DIL-BAT 

[ $am mas]-ta-Jcal 


It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Head , prob. alone, bray, anoint, AM. 3, 5, 5. 
Continuous pain in temples , dry alone, bind on in rose-water, CT. xxiii, 
44, 8 (cf. SM. ii, 39, in headache (“ caused by drinking wine ”) “ and on 
his head must be poured an infusion of chamomile-flowers, and oil of 
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roses or violets y; ). Eyes , inflamed, bray alone, bind on, AM. ‘12, 8 ,'ll 
(of. 8 , 1 , 3 and PiRSM.. 1924,■ 23) : full of blood, with lupins in hi/metu- ghee 
and niqibtu (Euphorbia), AM. 8 , 1 , 32. Feet, y, mb with various oils, 
AM. 69, 2 , 5 ; 70, 7, 10 : j, bathe, AM. 70, 3, i, 4. Swelling , y, poultice, 
AM. 100 , 3, 13. “ Poison and lassitude/' , 71 dil-bat ri-ri (shredded), 
bathe, AM. 52, 5, 8 . A blow on the “ middle ” (pelvis), so that the 
patient cannot walk, |, poultice, AM. 79, 1 , 12 ; for a blow, j, poultice, 
AM. 77, 8 , 10 : when knocked unconscious (probably, see AJSL. 1930, 
5), 7 , [apply], AM. 79, 1, 17. 

Int. : Pain in breast ( c; lung-trouble "), y, drink, in beer or wine, 
AM. 48, 4, r. 10 . Stomach , drink, AM. 48, 2 , 6 . (2) Seed: ext.: Eyes , 
inflamed, with dough in punt- oil alone [apply], and then antimony, 
AM. 8 , 1 , 8 ff. (dup. 11, 2 , 45 and EAR. 183, 11 ; see PRSM. 1924, 23). 
Feet, y, poultice, AM. 70, 7, i, 4 : in rose-water with seed of ^ am EL, bind, 
AM. 74, 1 , iii, 8 : feet itching, with seed of w 'el, [apply], AM. 74, 1 , ii, 36. 
Swelling , with seed of 5 am EL, in rose-water, AM. 75, 1 , iv, 5. A blow, y, 
[apply], AM. 77, 2 , 4. 

Int. : some form of general neuralgia or debility, y, drink 3 grains, 
AM. 90, 1 , iii, 21 . 

(3) PA. (tops) : Nlmis-tronble, with swelling, uncertain use, AM. 
58, 2, 7. 

In ADD. 1042 we find a collection of various vegetable-drugs 
mentioned, including, among others, PA (tops) of pomegranate, of 
grapes(?), of a-am citron(?), of mulberry, of gi-bu, and then simple 
Sam sadanu , Sam sasumtu (manna), cynoglossum , Sam alamu , 5 aw DiL-BAT, Asa 
fcetida , rose (I have corrected the published text with the tablet). This 
with the omission of Sam qurban eqli would suggest that 5 am DiL-BAX here 
represents a common drug. It must be noted that the occurrence of 
iaw DiL-RAT, while prominent in MT ., is not obvious in the Plant-lists, 
except in the one given on p. 43. 

Briefly, the outstanding characteristics of these three plants are : 

( 1 ) Sam Mastakdl , simply, ext. for menstruation, poultice, and in 
virility charm : int., difficult childbirth, some female trouble, saliva, 
cough, and probably stomach : its seeds, ext. as ointment : int. once. 
It is compared to human semen, and apparently grows on low ground 
near water. 

(2) &am Tu(l)lal, simply, ext. for coughs and swellings : int., coughs 
and stomach-trouble : its seeds for venereal disease introduced by penis, 
drink for some head trouble : the tops, uncertain use, It may be a 
perfume. 

(3) iam Di3>BAT, simply, ext. for head, eyes, feet, swelling, and a 
blow : int. for lungs and stomach : its seeds ext. for eyes, feet, swelling, 
and a blow, and int. once : its tops probably for haemorrhoids. 

Taking next the possible soapworts for identification, the Greek 
struthion is certainly the most important, although its identification is 
not entirely certain, As a matter of fact, the evidence for the struthion 
according to Beckmann (op. cit. 98) shows that it is a thorny plant, of 
pleasant aspect without smell, with a large root, growing especially in 
Asia, and Syria spontaneously, the green part being used for increasing 
the milk in sheep, and it is particularly noteworthy that Pliny says 
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“ trans Euphratem lauclatissima A Fucks (Beckmann’s Hist, of Inv ., 
4th ed., ii, 100) thinks that this was Saponaria officinalis L.. against 
Beckmann who identifies it with Gyp soph ila strulhium L^; which, he says, 
is still used in Italy and Spain. Fee (Bostock, NIL vol. iv, 149, n. 9), 
however, says : “ Linnaeus has ‘ pretended 5 . . . that the Spaniards still 
employ the root and stalk of the Gypsophila for the same purpose as the 
ancients did the same parts of the Radicula,” but Ire himself, however, 
though long resident in Spain, had never observed such to be the fact,” 
and the description in Pliny (NIL xix, 18), he says, does not correspond 
with that of the Gypsophila strulhium. 

If we accept the Saponaria as the equivalent of - jam maslakal } we shall 
find certain resemblances in MT. S. officinalis L. “ foams when rubbed 
in water ” (perhaps the Assyrian comparison to semen), is used for 
washing woollens, and medicinally is a bitter, aperitive tonic used for 
rheumatic affections, jaundice, and long-standing skin-troubles (FF. 1862, 
57). IMP. No. 116 says that in India S. Vaccaria L. is used ini. for gout 
and rheumatism and ext. for itch : IBS 1286 says that the saponaire 
(Syr. ‘ adharyd , Arab, sajarat abi mdlik) washes clothes, and that the 
leaves are-used for poultices on the breast, and the root for atrabile. 
LPG. 407 says that the Saponaria of the East is richer in saponine than 
the native kind (France) ; root, leaves, and seeds are all used in medicine 
“ contre les dartres squameuses, . . . kictere, dans le traitement des 
engorgements lymphatiques et des cachexis, la syphilis, les maladies de 
la peau et les catarrhes A Pliny's siruihion (NH. xxiv, 58) has many 
medicinal properties ; ini. for cough, jaundice, and the chest, diuretic, 
laxative, and as a detergent on the uterus (like Sam mastakal) ; and ext. 
on leprous sores, eyes, etc. 

Saponaria and Silene are mentioned as occurring not far from 
AMIadhr (Ainsworth, T., ii, 177), and S. Vaccaria L. at Qala‘ah Skergkat 
(Herzfeld, Beih. 35). S. officinalis L. is cultivated in [Syria] for its 
saponaceous root used in washing woollens and for the manufacture of 
haldwi (FP 2 i, 163). 

On the whole, therefore, there is every probability that Sam masiakal } 
definitely a soapwort, is siruihion , and probably Saponaria . 

* am Tullal is not so easy, inasmuch as, if we make ^ m mastakal — 
siruihion , we have to seek for less easy soapworts. There is the Gypsophila 
already mentioned (G. Rohejeka Del., in Arabic ruqaiqah or sirr , FP. 2 i, 
165, and G. strulhium L., Srq al-huldwa , FJ. i, 635) : but I cannot find 
that it is used in medicine. There is also the Mesembryanthemum 
(Mesembryanihemum crystallinum L. (Arab, ghassul) : M. Forskalei 
Hockst. (Arab, ghdsul): M. nodiflorum L. (Arab, ghdsul): M. tortuosum L. 
(FJ. i, 635 ff. : FP. 2 i, 486)), which are also soapworts. Note that M. 
crystallinum is burnt in the Canaries for its ashes for glass, and M. nodi¬ 
florum is used also for glass in Egypt, and in the manufacture of Morocco 
leather (PC. xv, 1839, 124). Olivier, Voyage iii, 77, speaks of the M. 
copticum used for soap ; Ainsworth, T. ii, 301, mentions one species of 
M. on the banks of L. Urumiyah, and Herzfeld (Beih. 33) M. nodiflorum L. 

1 But lie also speaks of the Struthium (No. 1179) under the name of k-n-d-s and qullya 
as a soapwort which washes clothes, is sharp-tasting, diuretic, and used by women for 
detersive pessaries. See also FJ. i, 639. 
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at Qalakdi Shcrghat. “ Mcsembryanthema and asters cover the great 
"level tracts of Babylonia, Chaldaea,* and Susiana 55 (PC. xxv, 1843^477). 
Here again, however, I cannot find that the Mesembryanlhemum is used 
in medicine. Mesembryanlhemum For ska] ei Hochst,, called samh in 
Palestine, is described by Doughty (AD. 312) as providing a seed for 
flour, and FOIL 48 describes this seed as coming from a Mesembryanthe - 
mum with very long fleshy leaves and a small daisy flower. We may 
also eliminate another soapwort, Alriplex halimus L., as being already 
identifier] with 5 (I,, 'zid-mA'LAh (p. 37). 

There is a possibility that the Sa,It tullal is the Leontice leontopetalum L., 
also a soapwort : Prcuss (Bib.-Taim. Med. 431) says : “ Die Wurzel von 
Leontopetalon resp. ihre Verwendung als Seife kennt, wie man gewohnlich 
meint, erst die Mischna unter clem Namen eschlag , Gemara schalgd 
[of. FJ, 2 i, 648]. . . . Fiir die Bedurfnisse der feineren Toilette benutzte 
man paxfiimierte Seifenpulver, die aber meist das Seifenkraut, ahead , 
Salsola, als Grundlage hatten. Das Waschpulver bardd bestand aus 
gleichen Teilen Seifenkraut, Myrte (dsd) und Veilchen (sigle). Ferner 
gebraucht wurde Weihrauchpulver und huspd de jasmin, nach den 
Erklarern Sesamtrester, die man mit Jasminrosen weicht. clann trocknet 
und pulviert.” It is called hamvrat adhar in Syria and Palestine (FP. 2 1, 
28), and- was found at Qala‘ah Sherghat (Herzfeld, Beih. 33). 

According to FJ. i, 288, the root of the Leontice leontopetalum 
is used for itch, epilepsy, and snake bite. The fact that it is a perfume 
suggests an equivalence with Sam tullal , but the medicinal use is not 
helpful. 

In the case of ^"Tul-bat, the Yenus-flower, we might have assumed, 
as I suggested in AH. 69, that this was the daisy, from the daisy-like, 
appearance of the Star of Yenus on the Assyrian monuments, a flower 
sacred to the goddess. Indeed, we might have worked further afield 
and seen in it such wider application as is suggested by Christian tradition, 
wherein the Virgin Mary has absorbed many of the characteristics of the 
Great Mother of the Near East. The Matricaria Parthenium L., for 
instance, is of this class, and yet sufficiently near the daisy to suggest 
itself: its Arabic name is sajcirat maryam , IB. 121. 

Nevertheless we have certainly to look for a soapwort of some kind ; 
it must be connected with Venus (or rayed like a daisy) and useful in 
medicine. 

The best plant which I can suggest (but I do not feel happy about it) 
is the Cyclamen , C. hedercefolium L., being called in Arabic bahur maryam , 
sajarat maryam (Low, Ar. Pfl. 307). C. lalifolium (called “ Shepherd’s 
soap A FCII. 67) is still used as soap in Palestine. The Cyclamen root 
is said to cause abortion, is an active but dangerous purgative, and 
can be applied to scrofulous tumours as a cataplasm ( LPG . 177). 
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A. sani S(jMUN-DAR (sar), sumuttu, Beta vulgaris A., beetroot. 

*' cm suMUN x -dar = sumuttu, ^"'su-sumun-dar, kim ini-il-tum, Sam si- ' 
mi-it-ium, iam Gis-SAR-Gis-SAR, Sam si-ip-ru in one of the new Nineveh texts 
(cf. PL 32, S. 1328, 1-8). &am Surnutium is amplified in CT, xi, 45, i, 5, 
thus : 

su-MU-UN-DA = iaW ] 3 ui/SE-SAR — u-chc-u(?)-min-na-bi-se-a- ,, (i.e. 
nisigu) = su-mut-tmn paralleled by CT. xii, 37, viii-vii, 40. 

^ Q7 ' iKIL -SE-s A R = su-mut-tum (dup. ib. 35, viii-vii, 23, , . . dul-se-sar 

KIL 

= su-mut-tu. This is further augmented by Mat. 86, 7-9, 17, 28, and 
PI. 4, ix, 26-8 : Sam MAN-r>u = t(d)im-me-tu = su-mut-tu , 1 2 * am Gis-SAR = 
[su-mut-tu ?] 3 (cf. ** am Gis-SAR-Gis-SAR above), mu- sar = sv-u — m(?)- 
na-ha-tum , sal-da-sar — m[i-it-tu] (v. mit-tum) — su-mut-tu. 

In omens krn sumuUum occurs between Bam murrdnu and ?am iM-MAN-uu 
(TR. 10, r. 7). 

An interesting ritual (jKhLB. 73, 1 ff. trans. Ebeling ZDMG. 
1920, 187) towards the end, prescribes braying ^har-har (mustard), 
5 am KUR-3tUR (hellebore), Sam rnatqu ( = Sam araridnu, lupins), §am As(^) (Asa 
fcetida), iara suMUN-DAR, and sahle, together put into kurunnu- beer, and 
set before Gula. Apparently the intention of using such a hetero¬ 
geneous collection of plants is to bring into play their various colours, 
respectively yellow, black, white, brown, red, green. The Asa fcetida 
is the one doubtful component; we should have expected a blue here. 

This is paralleled by KAR. 186, 48, one of several prescriptions 
against the alu which has seized on a man. The alu is the vampire (or 
even nightmare) described at length in CT. XVI, 27, 1 ff. (Devils , i, 
Tablet “ B ” : Sem. Mag. 71, 81), so that the drugs are as likely to be 
magical as medical: bind on (a&-su) 5am AS (Asa fcetida), ^sumun-dar 
( beetroot), a&tm BiR (lime), Sam salmu (a black plant). 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) ^ am SUMUN-DAR : 

(a) Simply: ext.: Bruise ( diksi ), poultice, KAR . 182, 36, f, 
lotion, KAR. 202, 43. Hand, of Ishtar, f, bind on (as-sw), KAR. 186, 33. 

To keep away an-ta-sub (when the patient chokes and spits), f, bind 
on (APsu), ib. r. 24. 

hit.: Strangury , |, prob. drink, AM. 59, 1, 36. Prob. “ when a man 
goes to a woman ... to another woman goes ”, f. AM. 66, 1, 11. Un¬ 
certain disease, with seed of tamarisk, bray in beer [drink(?)] KAR. 186, 5. 

Enema: Stomachic , f, Kii. ii, iii, 7. 


1 It was my former pupil, Dr. L. W. Geers, who pointed out to me that hu-an-dar 

{AJSL. 1937, 17, 15 ff.) is the same as^ flTr, suMUN {i.e. bag)-gar, from a comparison of the 
spellings of the name of the canal n/ * n $u-mu-un-da ? m , n( *- r $u-man-dar, n ^ r Su-ma,n-da-a[r], 
H ‘ /ir BAD-D[An] J n & r $u-mu-da-ri, Landsberger, OLZ. 1916, 33, for which I am most grateful. 
I see that Landsberger read the plant thus in ZDMG. 1920, 444. 

3 This line is not on PI. 4. 

3 This is apparently different from the simple gi§-§ar of MT. pa gi5-£ar kulama 
occurs in a prescription for feet and . , . , following the pa (tops) of many fruits, AM. 68, 
1, 20: inib gi§-§ar. similarly after other fruits for qi mis[ilti] (blains), AM. 77, 5, 11 ff., 
and inib gi§-§ar ha-lama similarly, to bathe, AM. 52, 5, 10. [See further on ^gis-Sar, 
P- 51.] 
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Cf. KUBAvy No. 48, ii, 3'ff. (Liebesz. 50); : virility charm, f, 'AUr A 
; (b) zid (powder): for asidd (foot-soles) ( 6 W sumun-dar-sar) '.alone, 

bray, mix in oil, bind, AM . 75, 1, iv, 22. 

(2) Sam Sumuttu(m): 

Quantity: [10] shekels, stomachic(?), j, AM. 42, 2, 8, dwp. 57, 3, r. 8. 

Fumigate: Ghost , one of 7, Ail/. 99, 3, 15, dwp. MAT 78, 10, 3 

([^ am ]SUMUN-DAR). 

Uncertain use : one of 51 drugs to dissipate sorcery, AM. 87, 5, r. 5. 

The obvious equivalent to the Sumerian 6 W sumun-dar is the Arab, 
five-lettered sawandar , Syr. s e matrciyd , Beta vulgaris L,, one of the 
Chenopodiacesed This is borne out (if I am correct) in taking BA. 1921, 5 
(Scheil) as giving as an equation 5am GUG : Sam $umulLum, i.e. the “ red 
plant ”, The first sign sumun, if given its normal Sumerian value us 
or mud would mean “ blood 55 (i.e. the beetroot colour), or, as zara, 
tamu “ to spin ”, would suggest the shape either of a top (very much 
the shape of the beetroot), or of a spindle whorl. The second sign dar, 
properly D. 114, would give burrumu “ two-coloured, rolled, twisted ”, 
but as D. 113 (which has not the value dar) we might see in it samu 
“ red It is therefore reasonable to see in ^ am suMUN-DAR a plant 
perhaps of spinning-top shape, and red. 

Next, the Semitic values. Sam Sumuttu, &arn simittu (and simittu §ar 
of MB. 23) are obviously loan-words from Sumerian : the Arabic and 
Syriac have kept the older form. 2 Sam Mittu and Sam sipru are not clear, 
but * am timmetu again suggests tamu “to spin” (as in sumun ?), i.e. 
a top, the form being perhaps parallel to riqqu (Heb. rdqeah?), siqqu(?) 
(saqUy “ to water, sprinkle ”). 

Beta vulgaris var. rapacea Koch and var. Cida L. (white and red 
beetroot) grow wild in Mesopotamia, and c. 1000 b.c. were both in 
Sicily ( FJ , 1 2 i, 346 : note in ib. 347 the suggestion that the Aram, silqd = 
“ the Sicilian ”). B. vulgaris L. in waste and sandy places, FP 2 ii, 429. 

In medicine Beta vulgaris L. is used in India by the application of 
its leaves to bruises and burns and it seeds are cooling and diaphoretic 
(IMP. 1066). Pliny (NH. xx, 27) prescribes it for many diseases 
(d}^senter 3 q chilblains, ulcers, and as diuretic). These coincide well with 
MT. 

In the VM. we find a difficult passage : Sam sumuttum is to be used 
(a) ina ze ameluti “ in dung of men ”, and (b) ina hull $a api (“on the 
rat (mouse) of the grove ” (PI. 27, K. 4431, 5, 6 : PL 42, K. 8807, 5, 6 ; 
and K. 4163, 5, 6 ; Mat. 88, 1, 4, probably omitting (b). Although 
hulu is ordinarily “rat” or “mouse”, the animal “mouse of the 
thicket ” is not at present identifiable, and it may be an alchemists > 
synonym. Ib might conceivably be a cryptic term for some such thing 
as the galls of the tamarisk-grove (a mere suggestion) to which the use 
of beetroot is added to tan or dye. In this problem Mr. D. Burton, 


1 Other forms are sUnldr for Ckenopodium murale L. ( FP A ii, 430) and a Syr. form 
sdndar, beetroot (FJ. i, 348), Other Arab, words for Bel-a vulgaris are libdan, dirs al-kalb, 
fijl bi'l-lail (FP. 2 ii, 429). 

2 The Syr. tsappir farp$ “ beautiful of leaves ” for spinach (FJ. i, 352), and sprg f 
asparagus, are hardly probable. Mitlain is the Arab, for C. opulifolium L. (Schrad.) 
(FP. 2 ii, 430). 
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M.B.E., D.Sc., at the Rose Hill Tannery, Bolton, a specialist in tanning, 
has with much expenditure of time and labour, done me the great 
kindness of trying to find a solution. He writes thus : 

“ I believe the explanation you are seeking lies in the following 
experiment : A piece of limed skin was taken and the hair removed. 
It was then treated with water containing beetroot. This not onlj' 
removed the lime, but the skin became fallen (i.e. the swelling was 
completely removed) and it had a silky grain. This is exactly the 
effect produced by dog dung. The skin was then treated with urine. 
This is a weakly acid solution and had the same effect as a bran 
drench. The skin was then ready for tanning and I enclose a piece 
which has been tanned with a mixture of vegetable tanning materials. 

“ If one wished to tan the skins of rats or mice with the hair on, 
I think it would be possible to treat them with beetroot, then with 
urine, and then tan them. This treatment prior to tanning would 
tend to give softness. Beetroot alone would be more satisfactory. 

“ Beetroot has no tanning properties. I have proved this by 
tanning experiments and by the following analysis :— 


Tanning matters absorbed by hide 

. O' 

0 

Soluble non-tanning matters 

. 6- 

■8 

Insolublo matters . 

. O' 

1 

Water ..... 

. 93- 

1 


l§ 

0 


“ I therefore conclude that it is reasonable to interpret your 
passage as beetroot followed by urine.” 

Even if Mr. Burton's careful experiments do not solve our problem 
outright, they throw a great light on the possible channels for exploration. 

^ am Gis-§AR occurs in MT. for misitti (blains) of the feet, along with 
cypress of the cemeteries, kung[T\ (Gyperus), Sam elpitu (rush), and one 
other, to be dried, pounded, and poulticed, AM. 79, 1, 55. 

[A curious ritual occurs, AM. 15, 3, 7 ff. (No. 202, JRAS . 1937, 
282), where, for a man who has trodden in pure (?) water (?), 5am Gis-SAR 
is to be collected (tatabbak) on the bank of a river ; vessels are then to 
be filled with beer and put facing the 5(m Gis-SAR and bread placed in 
various “ bends ” of the man's limbs. Here 5am Gis-SAR suggests merely 
“ vegetables ”, but it is entirely doubtful.] 

B. Laptu (sar), Brassica rapa L., turnip. 

Long ago pointed out as the same as the Aram, laphia (MA. 492). 
The colour is obviously white from CT. xxiii, 10, (14) kima lapti lipzu 
pcmu-lca “ may thy face be white like lapti ”, and ib. (19) kima zir lapti 
lipsu panusu. Zir lapti , doubtless on account of its whiteness, is used 
in contrast to the red on a red thread, ib. 24. Hesychius’ gloss Ad0a is 
quoted in AF. 57. 

In MB. 40 ff. we find silqa sar (beta vulgaris , Arab. silqa } MA. 
763 1 ; lapti sar, puglu sar (radish), and the uncertain vegetables 
nansabu sar, sassari sar, mar-gal-bab sar (if this is the right way to 
read it), and nodal sar. [^La.pat armanni occurs in MT. : “ when a 
ghost lies on a man,” t, mix in cedar-blood, “ in fire ” (fumigate), 

3 Cf. Nbn. 386, 12, si4l-qa-a4u. 
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AM. 99, -3,'ll (dap. 33, 3133 '82, 4, 9 : : and EAR: 1‘82; n‘15): VM. 
(Mat. 88, i, 61) gives 

Ha-pat ra-ni | [ina dingir-ninJpIs ( ; ‘ on a mongoose ”) 

PI. 42, K. 4140 B, 11 : K. “ 11386 ’V 11 : PL 44, K. 4152, 15 : 

Ha-pat ar-man-ni | ina dingir[nin-pis] 

It is thus used in connection with the mongoose (better than “ cat ”, 
which ! suggested, JRAS. 1929, 341, see Landsberger, Fauna , 110). 
VAT. 9000 indicates that it is a gum from a thorn (p. 13), and its 
synonym there, 5 am GAN-zi sa-sadi^), suggests a narcotic.] 

C. 1. ga-ras-sar, karasu , Allium Porrum L., leek : bisru, Allium Cepa , 
onion. 

2. se-sar, Sumu, Allium sativum L., garlic. 

3 . se-sikil-sar, prob. sikillum , (wild) onion. 

4 . Mirga sar. 

CT. xix, 50, gives : 


[ga-ras]-sar 

ka-ra-[su] 

[ga-ras-sa]g-sar 2 

gi-ir-sa-t[i ] 

[GA-RA§- . . (?)] KIN-SAR 

pir- 

[ga-ras-gar-gi]d-da-sar 

us-su-ra-a-ti 

10. [ga-ra]s-[gar-ku]d-da-sar 3 

ki-is-mu 

.... lal-ga-ras-sar 

H-ni-tu 

.... LAL-GA-RAS-SAR 1 bi-is-ru 

§a 30-sar : bi-is-ru 

[tj]R-GAR-RAS-SAR 

is-di ka-ra-H 

. . . GA-RAS-SAR 

is-di ka-ra-H 

15. numun-ga-raS-sar 

zir ka-ra-H 


Mat. 86, 7-9, 29, and 12-10, 1- 

-2. 


29. ga 4 -r[as]-sar 

bi-is-ru 

girSa(1) 5 -[>'(b] 

1. ga-ras-gar-kud-da-sar 

ki-is-mu 

la- . 

2. GA-RAS-GAR-GID-DA-SAR 

su(?)-us-ra-tu 6 

mir-[ga ] 7 


The first section in MB. gives se-sar, se-sikil-sar, ga-ras-sar, and 
mi-ir-ga sar. 

Various species of these vegetables are given by D. 164, 62 : cf. also 
his Per Gemusebau bei den alien Sumerern , Orntl. 17, 24, [also Analect. 
Orient. 2, p. 88] which gives several kinds for the older Sumerian period : 
se, se-gu(d), se-tilmun, se-sikil, se-lam-ma(?), (s tyza-ha-ti* sk-SAG, 
GU-Gfr-GfigGtJ-MUN, sf-LUM, se-lu (coriander), cf. also gu-gIj-gu(d), ib. 29. 

1. ga-ras-sar, karasu , Syr. karthd , k e resah , Allium Porrum L., 
the leek (Meissner, ZA. 1892, 292 : see FJ . ii, 131). It was grown in 
gardens as far back as Sin-muballit’s time (c. 1950 b.c., Langdon, RA. 

1 This must be K. 11368, a correction which I owe to my pupil Dr. F. W. Geers. 

2 Restore from Vorderas. Schrift. ix, No. 26, 5. 

3 Qp ^ am GAR-KUD-DA = ., PL 26, 81-2-4, 271, 7. 

4 Or to be restored from l. 12 above : see DACO. 55. 

6 Text apparently (?) or iil (?). 6 Cf. uSSur&ii, l. 9. 

7 Suggested by MB. 4. 8 Occurring as za-ha-tin&AK, p. 54. 
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1927, 91, ana gusari ga-ra§-sar-sag) clown to Merodach-Baladan (i.e. 
MB,). In a mythical text it represents saml suhali-su “ the hair of Iris 
upper lip (Tod. 32, 6), evidently with reference to its long thin shoots. 
One of the forms of native arsenic, \as\qiqu or asgiku, 1 2 is given the name 
inib karasi “ fruit of leek ” because of the garlic-like smell of arsenic 
given off when it is roasted ( DAGG. 55). 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply : ext. ; Tooth , slit and rubbed alone on the root ( eqar ), 
AM. 36, 2, 11. Uterus-trouble , GA, milk (?) and (?) of (?) leek, bray, 
anoint, and insert in uterus, EAR. 195, 26. 

(2) Seed: ext. : itch or ringworm ( kurari ), with castor-oil and 
i(L(n salamtu , bray [apply head], AM. 5, 5, 4. Against grey hair , anoint, 
AM. 4, 1, 24. Uncertain, AM. 27, 6, 11. 

Int. : Stomach , ga-ras-sar bu-ut-ta-ii 2 . . alone [in] milk drink, 
Kit. ii, i, 19. 

(3) Fruit : trouble with saliva and stomach , f, poultice, Eu. ii, iv, 30. 

There were various tabus on eating leeks : ^ am MA(!)-RAS-SAR and 

se-lu-sar (coriander), not to be eaten by one who has eye-trouble, 
EAR. 203, ix-vii, 38. The root is not to be eaten on the 7th of Kislev, 
or the eater will have a worm (quqanu), EAR. 178, r. iv, 57 (of. ib. 55, 
fish (and) ga-ras-sar prohibited, lest a scorpion sting him). A 
ga-ra-se is mentioned. Scheil, RA. 1921, 4. 

According to Pliny (NH. xx, 23) it is garlic (not leek) which is useful 
in hollow teeth, but he gives many internal remedies from leeks, e.g. in 
cases of uterine trouble (NH. xx, 21, 22), and “ a decoction of the outer 
coat [of the porrum capitatum] acts as a dye upon grey hair ” (ib. 22), 
and he mentions the leek as aperient (ib. 21). In India garlic is used 
ext. to prevent hair turning grey (IMP. ii, 1295). 

Ainsworth ( Personal Narr. i, 227) mentions the natives near Sarisat 
(Kara Bambuch) eating the leek freely. 

Prom this we can go on to the more specialized word [ga-ras-sa]g-sar, 
girsati , which, from the inclusion of the word sag “ head ”, suggests that 
we have here the form of leek called by the Syrians qaphlutd : “ So 

erhalt man porri caput Col. xi, 3, Lenz 84, 87, capitatum, kephaloton, 
Ath. ix, 371, schon bei Theophrast, opp. karton, sectile, tonsile porrum, 
Salm. Plin. Ex. 703. Diese zwei Porreesorten wurden im Orient als 
kiresah , krthi Schnittporree, und kphlit Kopfporree unterschieden ” 
(FJ. ii, 134). If [ga-ras-sa]g-sar is the qphlit, [ga-ras . . . (?)]-kin-sar, 
pir\ may be the other : “ Die grasgriine, dicht gesate Art des Porree 

(Plin. 19, 33, herb ace um) hi ess alt-hebraisch hdsir , Gras, aram. krthi 
1 das Abgeschnittene ’ ” (FJ. ii, 133). If this meaning can be maintained 
the word pip suggests the Assyrian root paru “ cut, cut off 

Girsati looks as if it were a doublet of karasu , but the genitive form 
is peculiar. 

2. se-sar, sum/a, Heb. Sum, long accepted as Allium sativum L., 
garlic. It is found in very early texts (Deimel, Fara , ii, 59 : VAT. 12425, 
v. 20) and in Rim-Sin’s time, c. 1920 b.c., e.g. | GtJ sum sar (Charles 

1 Cf. the Arabic £akk, arsenic, the origin of the word being the Sumerian 
nU "AS-GE^GE 4 , based on aS, the base of the word for Asafottida. 

2 This may be the Arab, butfait , Allium Sinailicum Boiss,, FJ. ii, 149. 
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F. Jean, Bab. 1929-1930, xi, 178, 5). 1 . The quantities in.late Bab', times'' 
are usually reckoned by the gullu (Ileb. g'xlhUim twisted threads) like' 
our “ ropes of onions ” (e.g. 5,500 gid-dil sa se-sar, Cyrus , No. 76, 1 : 
5,500 gid-dil ina sB-sar kdri sa sarri , Nbk. 397, etc.). In the time of Samsu- 
iluna (c. 1900 b.c., C.-F. Jean, RA. 1927, 2) we find fish of the sea, 
dates, and se-sar ”, wliich looks as if it were meant to be used as a certain 
species of onion, is used in Breuss, Bib.-Taim. Med., 669, “ bdeel qaplut 
den Man an Bische tut, im Restaurant aber mit Mohn und Pflaumen 
zusammen serviertw During the same reign a tablet mentions 1 (gur), 
100 (qa) of gur-se-sar, 160 (qa) of sis sikil-lum sar (onions) and 40 {qa) 
of za-ha-tin sar 2 (Schcil, RA. 1918, 191). A particular kind came from 
Tilmun, se-ni-tuk (D. 164, 51). 

sk-SAR is used thus in MT. : 

Simply: ext.: Teeth aching, with &am hassa, AM. 105, 1, 18. Ghost , f, 
[rub(?)] on in cedar-blood, AM. 99, 3, 12 (I doubt if fumigation is intended 
here, although such a procedure is indicated in some of the other 
prescriptions). Note sk-SAR sir-rum for “a fall of the entrails ”, AM. 
61, 5, 8, dup. 62, 1, and cf. sk sir-rum, AM. 34, 1, 11 : 53, 1, iv, 3 : 58, 1, 5. 

Int.: Strangury , bray, alone, drink in oil and leurunnu- beer, KAR. 
203, i, 28. Bile, bray alone, drink in water, Ku. iii, i, 14 : Ku. iii, ii, 73 
(followed in this case by iarrum). Sorcery , bray alone, and eat in ama-rig 
( sic, re-exd.), AM. 85, 1, l. 3 

Note the skin (.bar), to be used for eyes, as amulet on neck, *)*, 
AM. 14, 3, 14, and a similar method for stiff neck, f, AM. 47, 3, iii, 10. 
Neither garlic, onions, nor leeks to be eaten when there is stomach- 
trouble, Ku. i, ii, 29, and of the first two, cf. ib. ii, ii, 37. It is advised 
not to eat se-sar on the twelfth of Tisri lest a scorpion sting the man 
(KAR. 177, r. 11). According to Sabb. 110 (FJ. ii, 134) leeks are bad for 
the teeth, but useful for bowels. Garlic is prescribed for teeth in E. 
Galician and also in Jewish folk-medicine (ib. 143) for toothache, a 
hazel-nut shell is filled with garlic which has been rubbed down, and 
this is laid on the tooth. Garlic was used in medicine pounded and 
rubbed in oil (ib. 141), and this is evidently indicated in En-annatunds 
inscription on a stone mortar dedicated to Ningirsu as a bur-sum-gaz 
(“ un recipient en pierre a hr oyer Toignon ”, Thureau-Dangin, ISA. 51). 
IMP. ii, 1294, says that garlic is diuretic and used for stomach-troubles, 
and even as a poultice for the bladder. Pliny (NR. xx, 23) gives a long 
series of prescriptions for scrofulous swellings on the neck, toothache, etc. 
In Assyrian magic (Surpu V-VI, 52 and 60) it is used like the pikurtu , 
the wool, and the goat's hair, which are all symbolically shredded with 
appropriate rites that the tabu on the patient may be removed. 

3 . se-sikil-sar, with probable Semitic equivalent sikillum sar. 
It has all the appearance of being distinct from “ garlic ” ; in the hemero- 
logies (e.g. KAR. 147, 6, 24 : 177, r. iii, 12) it follows the prohibition 
against garlic quoted above, p. 53, the risk of eating icm sk-snuL on 
certain days being that surub libbi will result. The name se-sikil-sar 

1 No, 27, but 71 in Contrals de Larsa. 

2 Occurring as (§E)zaJia-ti, p. 52. 

3 Does this mean that the patient is impotent ? Garlic was used as an aphrodisiac 
in later times, e.g. Prcuss, Bib.-Talm.-Med. 538 : cf. FJ. 2 ii, 143. 
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suggests tlie “ bright "garlic ”, and it seems probable that it is the onion. 
The only objection to this is that bisru, the Heb. besel , is given (on p. 52) 
as equivalent of ga(?)-[ras]-sar and gir-zik(l)- . . which must be the 
gi-ir-sa-t[i] of p. 52, the “ head-leek Nevertheless Arabic supplies 
siqil (modern Iraqi Arabic sijil, Weissbach, LSS. 1930, 321 ff.) for 
“ wild onion ”, and it would therefore appear that the value sikil (i.e. el) 
represents the (wild) onion, taken over in Semitic as sikillum. 1 

se-sikil is found in Shulgi’s time (e.g. Turk. No. 121, iv, 9). (Note 
se-sikil, Agade-pcriod, Dc Genouillac, ITT . ii, 22, No. 4405 (pi. 66) : 
se-sikil-[sar], Pinches, CT. vi, 13, 15, a , and se sikil-lum [sar], ib. 16, a , 
and se sikil-lum pul(?)-si(?)-[sar], ib. 17, a : of. D. 164, 62 ff. 

The word is sparingly used in MT.: ears , AM. 34, 1, 36 (se-sikil). 
This is paralleled in Pliny, NH. xxix, 39, where onions and garlic mixed 
with fat or other ingredients are recommended to be inserted in the ear. 
For dryness of the eyes the Assyrians used SE -sikil-la with $am hassa drunk 
in beer, the eyes being [anointed] with oil, AM. 8 , 1 , 11. The skin of it 
(bar se-sikil-sar) is used, f, for an uncertain disease, KAR. 205, 16. 

Of the Squill, FCII. 35 says that the authors have come across no 
case of its use as a medicinal plant in their district (in Palestine). 

4. Mirga sar has a similarity of sound with the Arabic marjdn 
some kind of spring cabbage, but the Sumerian equivalence on p. 52 
suggests that we must have a definitely alliaceous plant here. Ussurati , 
its synonym, may well be the Arabic ‘ unsul , Urginea scilla Steinh., squill : 
kismu may be the Syr. samke , some form of Cepae , bolbos , Muscari 
comosum, FJ. ii, 186. The “ Of-30 plant ”, as bisru “ onion ”, must 
represent the layers of skins (DAGG. 179), like a ^ an sa + 20, possibly 
talc (ib. 180). 

D. L zag-hi-li-sar, sam sahle y Lepidium sativum L., cress. 

2, * am Rudiment, 5 am kudimeranu , the same. 

sam Sahldnu, perhaps the wild variety of the above. 

PI. 34, K. 4565, 35-41 ; 108860, CT. xxxvii, 30, ii, 40-4 : VAT. 

9000 : 


&am ku-di-me-ra-nu 

Um ku-di-me-\ru\ 

Sam ha-ra-zi-us 3 

Um ,, ina mat Hal-ti 

* am ha-ra-zi dir 4 

Sam ,, ina mat Hat-[ii \ 6 

* am bi-zu % -na 

5 am sah~la-[nu ] 7 

Sam kis-lca^ra & -ni 9 

&CLm sak-la-[nu \ 7 

§am tup l0 -te-e 

[^ am ]sah-la-[nu ~\ 7 

&am a-ku-si-mu 11 

&am $ah-la-a-nu 


1 The similarity in sound to scilla is perhaps only a coincidence. 

£ .108860 adds as an additional line, iam ditto = iarn ,, . . . 

3 Ib. dl 

" Ib, i un., probably more correct than dir (VAT. 9000), which would appear to be a 
mistake. 

5 VAT. 9000, ^sah-la'a-nu. 

6 Apparently on the tablet a gloss is added which I cannot read satisfactorily ; the 
word is so evenly divided over the space that iam bi-zu-na appears to be correct. 108860 
omits this line. 

7 VAT. 

Ib. adds bad. 

u Ib. (blank) = . . . 


s 108860 la. 

0 Ib , Sam tu-ub-ba (!) (= te) -e (see p. 60). 
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Tlie connection of this section with sahle appears certain from 
PI. 37, 81-2-4, 264, which gives : 


1. 

Sam 

2 

Sam a-[ku-si-ma-nu] 

3. 

Sam, sah-U~e . 

4. 

Sam me-me-[tu ] 1 

etc. 



1. The reading of the sibilant in sahle is certainly s* not s. Lands- 
berger, OLZ. 1922, 343, quotes sa-ah-li-i from Vorderas. Sehrift. xvi, 102, 25 
(cf. AM. 96, 1, Sff.), and the pun in Maqlu v, 32, kima 5am ZAG-Hi-Li-SAR 
lishulusi kispusa “ lilce sahle may her sorcery prick her The Assyrian 
has the correct root here, 2 since the pungency of the Lepidium sativum 
is well known. A form sa-ah-li-e occurs (at Susa, Scheil, MMAP. xxiii. 35, 
mixed (mezu) along with se and kibti. 

In AH. 126 I was entirely wrong in identifying sahle with Lolium 
temulentum L., having been led astray partly by its use in the text which 
describes an Assyrian king scattering salt and sahle on the land of 
Elam (nage mdi Elamti ki usahrib tdbtu Sam sahle sar usappiha sirussun, 
VR . 6, vi, 78-80), which I took to indicate that it was the darnel of the 
NT. Moreover, there was the Arabic sailam (also sailumd in Syriac) 
as a possible philological equivalent for sahle , a word for the more usual 
zawdn “ tares (IB. 1370). Besides, sahle is found also in, connection 
with bread in AM. 34, 1, 6 : 35, 1, 9 : and prob. 105, 13 ; darnel has, 
as is well known, frequently been introduced into bread, in spite of its 
ultimate deleterious effects (Stille and Maisch, National Dispensatory 5 997), 
and it has been used as a potion when macerated in wine to produce 
drunkenness and sleep (IB., ib .), and it had a certain medical value at 
one time. 

But Landsberger’s ingenious explanation 3 of our Assyrian text, 
I am now convinced, cleared up the difficulty, he having compared the 
action of the long in Elam with that of a Persian king who sowed the 
fields with bar gannHhd (Syr., mustard, from Noldeke in Low, At. Pfi. 
427). It was Hrozny (Getr, 179) who rightly compared it with the Mishn. 
s e hdUm, Lepidium sativum L., KapSagov, although he, while recognizing 
it as Gartenkresse , suggested that it might be mustard. 4 This latter is, 
of course, unnecessary, since the Lepidium , although having much cf the 
qualities of the mustard, is distinct. 

The seed of /capSa/xov was bruised and eaten like our mustard, 
according to Xenophon (Gyr. 1, 2, 8), esp. by the Persians, and Pliny 
(NH. xx, 50) says that the best cress (nasturtium) is the Babylonian, the 
wfild variety having the same qualities as the cultivated sort, but being 
more powerful (note also FJ. i, 509). Joret (Les Plantes dans VAntiquite, 

1 Sequence from VAT. and VM. 

2 Cf. in MT. t of feet and shins, usahhalasu , KAR . 191, 16 ; AM. 70, 7, 3 : the upper 
part of her womb usaliaUi , KAR. 195, r. 16. Sah-lu-u occurs AM. 16, 1, 26 : 39, 1, 43, and 
sah~U-e , 15, 6, 10 : the dnp. 16, 4, 4, and 64, 1, 35 show za.g-hi-li varying with sahUi-t. 

3 OLZ. 1922, 343. 

4 In the Has Shamra texts Dliorme compares the shit with the Assyr. gahullatii, see 
Virolleaud, Glees, i, 24. 
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66) says “ le cresson on la roquette et le persil, comme Tail et meme 
hoignon, sont moms des legumes veritables que dcs condiments ” (in 
Persia). Galen (quoted Gerarde, Herball , 250) says that cresses may 
be eaten with bread veluti obsonium , as the custom was among the 
Spartans. Herzfeld (Belli. 34) mentions L . sativum L. as a garden-plant 
at Qala’ah Sherghat. It is cultivated throughout India (IMP. 196), 
the seed being of a reddish colour without odour, but with a pungent and 
mucilaginous taste (BMM. 151 ff.). 

The use of sahle as a food in everyday life goes back certainly as 
far as the 3rd Dyn. of Ur, the seed being mentioned, e.g. in De Genouillac, 
ITT. No. 892, iv, 9 : No. 5926, 3. In Pinches, Amherst Tablets , No, 69, 
i, 7, 14 qa of ZAG-Hi-Li-seed is quoted along with “ 10 gur 240 ” of “ royal 
pulse ’V which shows the relative proportions of the two in ordinary 
use : the seed mentioned in Shulgi’s time (Turk. 121, iii, 10) : on a 
vocabulary of the Ur period the seed of zag(!)-hi-li-sar occurs alongside 
the seed of ga-ras-sar (leeks), seeds of LU-fm-SAR (beans), and seed of 
ur-lal-sar (Scheil, RA. 1921, 60, 29-32). An OB. letter (Kraus, MV AG. 
1931, 35) mentions the sending of “ 60 qa of zag-hi-li-a-sar ”, and 
another (51) speaks of ki-is-si-bi-ir-i u sa-ah-li-i “ coriander and cress 

This use continues down to late Bab. times : cf. kurmatim i^ a (4im) 
sahle samni nig-gAl~la parzilli “ rations, cress, oil, a sickle (?) 2 of iron ” 
(Ebeling, Neub. Briefe. C. 136, p. Ill) : (< 2 pi of se-bar (barley), 2pi 18 
(qa) of dates, salt, sahle ” are the food for the month of Tebet for a boat¬ 
man (Nbn. 925) : oil, salt, and sahle sa sattu-u-[su~\ana imeri-sunu belu 
liskun, i.e. the food for the year 3 to be sent by donkey (Ebeling, ib. 
C. 85, p. 240 ; cf. ib. K. 16) ; sahle sa raqqati sa imere? 1 (ib. C. 107, p. 87) : 
it is measured by the gur in Cyrus 54. It was eaten with bread : sahle 
sa mimma ana lib nu-ru ina gar-ziz-an-na ikkal “ cress, in which 
nothing has been put, in wheaten bread he shall eat ” (AM. 35, 2, 8) : 
. . . sahle itti gar-ziz-a-an ikkalu? l “ cress with wheaten bread they shall 
eat ” (AM. 34, 1, 6) : ... -ma sahle sar gar-ziz-an-na buhram saluppu 
ikkalu u “ cress, wheaten bread . . dates, the)^ shall eat ” (AM. 35, 1, 9) : 
hibza ina sahle ikkal “ bread with cress he shall eat ” (AM. 105, 13) 
(all four of the Late Assyr. Period). Indeed, in a ritual text (KAR. 234, 
25) zed-da and sahle , flour and cress, are prescribed mixed together. 

The Lepidium latifolium L. serves for sauces ( FJ . i, 505). It has 
always been the custom in the Near East to include flavours in bread : 
in Mosul nowadays they mix fennel-seeds, Prunus mahaleb L. (the stones 
of the sweet-cherry), and Rocella Montagnei Belanger (a lichen), and 
include it in the dough : or, of course, add the seeds of Nigella saliva L., 
as in Egypt, where the cakes are also sprinkled with the seeds of Nigella 
saliva , kamun aswad , simsirn (sesame) and caraway (Wilkinson, Anc. 
Eg. ii, 386). Lane (Thousand and One Nights i, 134) instances the meal 
made in Egypt by the poorer people of bread with a mixture called 
duqqeh of salt, pepper, zaatar (or wild marjoram) or mint or cummin 

1 10 240 GU GTJK LUGAL. 

2 Dougherty, Archives, No. 71, takes this to be the Arab, minjal. The minjal 
(pronounced minydl ), as I saw it in Mesopotamia, is a serrated, curved knife of a sickle 
shape. 

2 This food for the year shows that sahle means the seed (which would last a long 
time) and not the plant itself. 
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seed, and with coriander seed, cinnamon, sesame, or chickpeas, or a 
mixture of them, each mouthful of bread being dipped in it. 

SciMe is forbidden in certain ritual performances : u On the days 
when thou doest this, 1 if he be a male he shall not eat sahle : if a woman, 
she shall not spin with a spindle (nor) eat sahle ”, KAR. 43, r. 5, 6. 
Obviously cress was part of the daily diet in Mesopotamia from the 
earliest times. 

A special grinder or pestle and mortar were used in preparing it : 
note PL 16, S. 1805, 8-9, and Mat. 52, iii, 3-4, in conjunction with CT, 
xviii, 26 ; Rm. 339, 11-12 : 

a&an NA-ZAG-HI-Ll-SAR Uf-SU ma-zuk-tu 

aban NA-SU 2 -ZAG-HI-LDSAR i-Ut ,, i-lit „ 

and ii R. 30 , 1, c : 

abon NA-ZAG-HI-LI-SAR I 6-Ut UT-si 

X I * 

MazuJcta is from zdku “ to crush, pound ” ( E . xiii, 6). The Hit must 
be the upper stone, and the ursu or mazuJctu the main, lower stone on 
which the cress is crushed. A special description is given in CT . xxiii, 
23, 10 (dup. KAR. 202, i, 15) (AJSL. 1937, 220) : 10 siqlu sahle $a KA 
ahan ursi sa siliqqa nu-ru-a (tdbtu) tdbatu nu sulputu 5 siqlu sahle ina 
gar-ziz-an-na basli . . . iJckal 5 siqlu sahle itti \ qa sikari taddic isatti 
“ 10 shekels of cress which the mouth of a grinder has not let go for 
the baking (?), (nor salt), nor vinegar destroyed ; 5 shekels of cress baked 
in wheaten bread . . . he shall eat, 5 shekels of cress thou shalt pound, 
with \ qa of beer he shall drink ”. The a&an NA-ZAG-Hi-Li-SAR, the special 
grinder for cress, is not necessarily confined in its use to this vegetable ; 
it is used also for grinding gab-se-gis-ni (mucilage of sesame) and “doves' 
dung ” (carob-pods), KAR. 195, 4, as well as other drugs, AM. 40, 1, 63 : 
particularly zir Sam xi- d MER (“ seed of manna ”), CT. xxiii, 41, 14, like 
the manna of Num. xi, 8 : salt, AM. 14, 8, 7 : and aban ur-si for grinding 
various drugs, CT. xxiii, 50, 17. In AM. 24, 5, 16, and 36, 2, 9 (both 
for some mouth-trouble), the patient is directed to lick the aban NA-ZAG- 
rri-ni, where doubtless the pounded cress seeds have left much of their 
juice behind, which would, of course, be pungent and sialogogue. 

aban HAR is another word for the mill in which this plant is crushed 
(CT. xxiii, 23, 3). The word for the actual pounding is mahdsu (i.e. 
zag-hi-li-a-§u-rA“RA=,, (i.e. mahdsu) sd sah-U-e, CT. xii, 42, 42, a , 
preceding se-su-ra-ra— ,, (mahdsu) sa se-im (i.e. of corn). (For other 
words indicating the crushing of sahle see p. 60.) 

Sahle is therefore the seed of the ordinary cardamon, cress, in dailj^ 
use with bread, and having a special grinding-mill. We have next to 
consider the form 5 am sohldnu (— Sam kudimeru). &am Kudinieru is brayed 
dry in oil for a hollow tooth, PI. 23, K. 259, 8, dup. KAR. 203, i 8 : 
saMdnu is used in MT., f, for eyes, AM. 8, 6, 6 (without det.) ; and int. 
( Sam sahldnu) alone in strong wine to be [drunk] (long diagnosis, stomach, 
etc.), etc., Kii. iii, i, 34. Obviously sahldnu bears the same relation to 

1 Note that the relative sa is omitted after an indefinite plural: ina Hme teppa£u 
(see OJS. 73). 

2 [Nic], re-examined. Mat. has * m NA-MA (!)>’• Heimel is incorrect in D. 332, 109 
(a) in making zag-eu-li(-§ar) as “ ursu, e. Gewtirz-Morser V Yet he has also seen that it 
is sah-lu, ib ,, (6) but has read “ hi inil ” (!) on the next page for zag-eti-li-a. 
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sahle as Sam simranu to Sam simru (“ like 5(1 m sun nun ”), and kam am/piranu 
to iam azupiru. Moreover &am kudimeru is so similar in sound to uapSopov 
that the obvious suggestion is that it was taken over by the Greeks. 

Since sahle is the cultivated variety (inasmuch as it is constantly 
mentioned in rations with grain), the sahldnu may perhaps be the wild 
kind (more powerful, as Pliny says, p. 56). 

FP . 2 i, 105 gives the Arabic as rasdd (found in fields, probably having 
escaped from cultivation). This last may perhaps explain the Assyrian 
omen “ When in a field zag-jjt-li-s[ab] i-jm-us, the crops will flourish, 
eicP (Gadd, CT. xxxix, 4, 40). 

Sahle occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , 'fy bind on, AM. 8, 1, 14 (5 shekels) : f, 
apply, ib. 17 ; f, bind on, AM. 8, 5, 7 : after an application of other 
drugs, bind on alone in beer-yeast, AM. 12, 8, 8 : with flour of roast 
corn and others (?), apply dry to head, AM. 16, 1, 6 : f, in a labku for 
eyes, AM. 19, 6, 5 : as ointment, ib. 7 : sim., f, ib. 12, and prob. 15. 

Mouth (apparently), f (among which are roses, Ammi , pine- and fir- 
turpentme), bray in equal proportions, mix in water, dry in the sun, 
again pound, boil in oil in a small copper pan, pound, again pound in 
fat-, rub in sweet oil, bind all his limbs as a poultice, AM. 29, 5, 5 : 
KA-niB-ui-DA (obviously unpleasant breath), *jy AM. 23, 2, 11 (cleanse 
mouth) : AM. 78, 1, 13, 15, 17, 29, 30 (cleanse mouth) : for yellow 
saliva , -f, AM. 31, 6, 7. Teeth , f, AM. 21, 1, 15. Ears , f, in oil on wool, 
AM. 33, 1, 24: uncertain^use, AM. 34, 1, 37. Temples , f, bind on, 
AM. 20, 1, 19, 20, 37. Head (dryness of), £ qa sahle with £ qa of flour 
of roast corn in rose-water, bind on, after shaving head, ,CT. xxiii, 23, 5, 
dup. EAR. 202, 9, cf. 6 and 27, 14 + AM. 41, 3, 2 : with bulutta in rose¬ 
water, EAR. 202, ii, 38 (cf. CT. xxiii, 31, 65) : with pine- and fir-turpentine 
in rose-water, EAR. 202, ii, 39 (cf. CT. ib.). Nails falling out (?, lu na-dxx- 
at . . .), -|- (sahle bil-&), AM. 100, 3, r. 10. Feet , muscle, sagguma, so 
that he cannot walk, f, bind on, AM. 68, 1, r. 9 : feet holding fire, unable 
to bear weight of patient, f (uncertain use), AM. 69, 7, 9 : sickness coming 
out in feet , (leg) or sir, and itching, steep with roses and Gflr-DU 13 (fenu¬ 
greek) in rose-water, bind on, AM. 74, 1, 33 : swollen feet, bray with 
plaster of paris, Salicornia-MkdXl, and dung, steep in milk in a small 
copper pan, bind on while hot as a poultice, AM. 73, 1, 16. Anus-trouble , 
f, AM. 42, 2, 7 (dup. 57, 3, r. 7) : 53, 9, 7. Breast , etc., f, uncertain use, 
AM. 49, 4, 4. Loins , poultice, AM. 27, 1, 13. Stomach , \ qa , f, poultice, 
Hu. ii, i, 15. Some skin-trouble , ~jy apply to the spot, AM. 44, 1, ii, 6. 
“ Poison,” f, as poultice, AM. 98, 3, 9. Cough , uncertain use, AM. 
50, 3, 7. 

Int.: Head , f, drink in beer, AM. 1, 3, 12. Probably fcetor (mouth 
and nose), -f, 1 grain, in oil and beer drink, AM. 26, 6, 12. Probably 
stomachic , but including teeth, etc. (see PRSM. 1926, 65) with Ammi , 
drink in beer, AM. 36, 2, 12. Stomachic (sirihti libbif f, in beer drink, 
AM. 39, 1, 43 ( sah-lu-u) (cf. Ku. ii, i, 23). Cough , t, with pounded roses, 
drink in oil and honey, AM. 80, 1, 5 (. . . ni-Li te-ne-tim). Uncertain, 
drink in kurunnu- beer, AM. 81, 1, 4 : ‘fy in Jcurunnu -beer drink, AM. 83, 1, 
r. 20. For stopping aH (as appetizer (?)), -f, drink in oil and kurunnu- 
beer, AM. 16, 4,'4, dup. 64, 1, 35. 
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Quantities : (in addition to those given above) : 7 grains, Scheil, 
RA. 1917, 178, 20 : 5 shekels, CT. xxiii, 23, 11 (dup. EAR. 202, 17 : 

10 shekels, CT. xxiii, 23, 10 (dup. EAR. 202, 15) : 33, 11. 

(2) £ ‘ Water of sahle ,” AM. 11, 2, 29 (gloss to “ copper dust ”, p, 
for eyes). 

(3) Flour sa-a[h-li-e ?], with other kinds of flour, for bruise ( diksi ) 
poultice, AM. 96, 1, 8 ff. 

The adjectives applied to it in MT. are : 

(a) BiL-/k, see above, p. 59 : bil -tim (= essetim “ fresh ”), AM. 83, 1, 
r. 20. 

(b) Qalute ££ roast ”, f, in poultice, AM. 78, 9, 2 : 81, 2, 8 : (uncertain 

use), AM. 98, 2, 8 : qalati u roast ”, f, in poultice, AM. 31, 2, r. 6 : 
qalati baltati ( ££ roast, alive ”), f, for eyes, AM. 15, 6, 10. 

(c) Teniti u ground ”, CT. xxiii, 23, 6 : AM. 64, 1, 16 : 79, 5, 4 

(all gAR -tim) : AM. 39, 1, 28 : 82, 2, 15 : teneti , in poultice, AM. 
98, 3, 19 : tenetim , AM. 80, 1, 5. 

(d) SiJcite ££ powdered ”, AM. 81, 1, 4 : sikdti , AM. 39, 1, 33 : 
sikati , EAR. 202, ii, 32 (f, bind on head). 

(e) Pasate ££ pounded ”, AM. 80, 7, 3 : paAia(!)4i , in beer drink for 
am, EAR. 202, 42. 

(/) AM. 11, 2, 26. 

(g) Tubbdti , along with bread in an offering, BBR. No, 1-20, 34. 
See p. 55, &am tupte , &am tubbae (or 5a7n Zrcp£e). 

The use of Lepidium sativum L. medicinally in India is very common. 
The seeds are used in mucilage, powder, and paste, being alterative, tonic, 
aphrodisiac, stimulant, and aperient; a cold infusion with mucilage is 
used to check hiccough ; as an alterative for enlargement of the liver 
and spleen. Bruised, they are mixed with lime-juice and spread on 
linen ext. for internal inflammations and rheumatic pains. Saccharum 
officinarum with clarified butter and seeds of Lepidium are used as a 
restorative by native women (BMM. 152^.). In the Punjab the plant 
is used for asthma, cough with expectoration, and bleeding piles, while 
the root is used in secondary syphilis and tenesmus ; and the seeds, 
boiled with milk, are thought to cause abortion. Ext. in general the 
seeds are of great service in all the diseases for which mustard is used, 
and are also used in dysentery and diarrhoea (IMP. 9 8 ff.). According 
to Sanskrit miters the seeds are tonic and alterative, efficacious in 
hiccough, diarrhoea, and skin diseases. Mahomedan writers consider 
that they have aphrodisiac and diuretic qualities, and recommend them 
for spleen. According to Bellew the seeds are considered in the Punjab 
to be galactagogue (IMP. ib.). Pliny (NH. xx, 50) says that the nasturtium 
(L. sativum L.) is antaphrodisiac : there are two kinds, one a purgative, 
used also as a liniment with bean-meal for scrofulous sores, while the 
other, darker than the first, carries off vicious humours of the head, and 
sharpens the sight : in vinegar it calms the troubled spirits, and drunk 
with wine it is used for spleen, or in hone}^ for a cough. The seed is good 
for asthma or cough, and a decoction in goats’ milk is used for pains in 
the chest; as a liniment in vinegar it removes spots from the body. 
The smell of burnt nasturtium drives away serpents, and neutralizes the 
venom of scorpions, and gives relief in headache, and applied to the head 
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with mustard it is a remedy for alopecy, and with a fig is applied to the 
ears for hardness of hearing. The juice, if injected into the cars, cures 
toothache and with goose-grease is a remedy for porrigo and sores in 
the head. It is employed for lichens and malformed nails. 

“ Als Gewiirz verwendet, wie die Gartenkresse (L, Sat.), die Brunnen- 
kresse (Nasturtium off.) und die Bitterkresse (Cardamine amara) (Keener 
2, 677). Sie dient zu feinen Saucen und war friiher offizinell (Oken 1392). 
Sie muss friiher viel mehr gebaut worden sein als jetzt, wo sie allmahlich 
in Vergessenheit gerat” (Fischer-Benzon 103) (FJ. i, 505). 

On the preparation of L. sativum sec ibicl. 508. 

E. 1. 5am n-Pi, sirnru , Fceniculum capillaceum Gilib., Fennel. 

2. * am Samrdnu (probably) Pimpinella anisum L., anise. 

PL 19, K. 4216 + 4360 + 4586 : 


samg m _ r u l 

Sam p j 

^ m SU-NU-US 

Sain p pj 

§am sd-mi ha-hi n 

^ am pi-pi ina mdt Akkadi ki 

&am 

Sam -ra-nu 

&am Kk : sim-ra-nu 

tam-sil Sam si-im-rum 

^ rtm HA ’ 5am HA 

* am sim-rum 

Sam HA 

&Q,m sim-rum 

Sam pa~ri-e 

kw HA sd sadi(i) 

. . -la-a-nu-um 1 2 

Sam sam-ra-nu 


isid Sam sam^~ra-ni 


isid Sam sam^ra-ni 


sam-ra-nu 


[sam]-ra-nu 


[$am]-ra-[nu] 




The text given by Langdon, RA. 1916, 31, 3 gives : 

sam-ra-a-nu — §am a-ra-an-tu = Sam a-la-mu~u , 
paralleled by Mat. 86, 7-8, 3 : 

Sam sam 4 (— nu-si)-ra-nu = a-ra-an-tu — 

The various forms of the drugs in this list occur in MT. thus : 

(a) §am Simru: simply: Sorcery , uncertain, AM. 85, 1, g. Root , 
ir su-ru-us t-Umri . e . , ears , AM. 34, 1, 32. 

(b) ( &am )Samra(n)nu: (1) Simply: Lassitude ( rimutu , JRAS. 1929, 
819), t, bind on, AM. 52, 5, 15. Poultice for “ poison ”, bind on, AM. 98, 
3, 8. Feet , bathe, AM. 69, 2, 8. Swelling , f, apply, AM. 75, 1, iv, 10 
(+ 18, 5). Ghost , anoint in cedar-blood, EAR. 56, 5. Sorcery , j, drink, 
AM. 89, 1, 7. 

(2) Seed: Feet , with Ricinus , bray, apply, AM. 74, 1, iii, 2. Hand of 
Ghost , |, drink in beer, AM. 76, 1, 25, Langdon, PBE. xxxi, 67, 8. 

(3) pa (tops) : Feet , j~, AM. 74, 1, iii, 12. Breast , j, bind on, AM. 83, 
1, r. 26 + 51, 9, 4. 

1 Meissner, SAI. 5963, has slipped in reading this ( &m ) ur-nu (?), and Ceimel (383,48) 
has not improved on it with Sam ur-ru. Sim is clear* 

2 [$ic] f re-examined. 
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(c) 5a ™pi-pi: (1) Simply: Temples , f, bind on, CT. xxiii, 45, 24 : 
46, 30. Pleurisy (uncertain part of plant), AM. 87, 6, 5 (clup. 1, 6, 3 ff.). 
A drug for sa-Sa-ti (ulcer, or similar), 1 like stakte , $>. 340, KAR. 203, 
r. iv, 23 : c/. (?) PI. 36, 81-2-4, 267, 10. For asi (appetite), KAR. 203, 
iv, 1, cf. PI. 29, K. 4566, 23. Notice also the vocabulary, p. 61, L 3, 
for cough. 

(2) pa (tops): Itchy on head, f, ext ., AM. 5, 5, 13. 

( d ) Sam j)_A : (1) Simply: ext.: Eyes, f, AM. 13, 4, 2 (?). Head (?), f, 
bathe, AM. 6, 5, 5 (?). [Breast and loins], j’, bathe, AM. 49, 1, iii, 8. 
Itch (gurastu), *(*, AM. 17, 1, ii, 1, 5. Threaded on wool to hang on neck, 
f, AM. 28, 7, 5 (PRSM. 1926, 70). 

Int.: Lungs (har^), f, drink in beer or wine, AM. 48, 4, r. 10. 
Urinary (uncertain), drink, AM. 66, 7, 14 (Bab. 1934, 110). 

Fumigate: Ears , f, including sulphur, AM. 33, 1, 35. 

(2) Seed: [Head], alone in oil, ext ., AM. 64, 1, 19 (RA. 1929, 69). 

Fumigate: Hand of Ghost , t, including sulphur, AM. 99, 3, r. 8. 

(3) Root: ext.: Ghost , f, bind (as -su), AM. 93, 1, 51, dup. 70, 2, 22 : 
anoint, AM. 97, 4, 12. 

Int.: Strangury , f, AM. 59, 1, 38 (?). 

Fumigate: “ Poison ” of all limbs , f, .4M. 91, 1, 8. 

With this Langdon (BEA. xxxi, 72) rightly compared the Aram. 
sammdra “ fennel ” : the root sammar “ made to flow ” indicates the 
“ tear-like drops ” of NH. xx, 95. The main difficulty in this group 
is to distinguish between iam simru and iarri samranu ( §am simrdnu) > and the 
solution lies in the similarity of fennel (Anethum fceniculum L., F. capilla- 
ceum Gilib) with anise (Pimpinella anisum L.) (“ these fruits and the 
Anise have been confounded together”, BMM. 346: cf. MI. 129). 
The following are the points of difference between the two :— 

Fennel: wild in A. Minor, Persia, and India (Bentley, Organ, Mat. 
Medica , 172), esp. common in the Mediterranean region. In Medicine as 
aromatic, stimulant, and carminative, rarely in substance, more commonly 
as distilled water (for flatulence), and volatile oil, the roots being formerly 
used (BMP. No. 123) ; in India, used as confection, paste, infusion, 
distilled water, and tea, promoting urine and perspiration, and being 
used for colic and amenorrhoea (BMM. 345). The leaves are good for 
diseases of the eyes, and increase milk (HD. 7) (Culpeper, Eng. Phys. 
1814, gives numerous uses for leaves, seed, and root). Pliny (NH. xx, 95) 
says that the plant is good for eyes, the juice destroys small worms in 
the ears, the seed is used in wine for stings of scorpions and snakes, and 
for the lungs, liver, stomach, and to increase urine, the root is used for 
dropsy and convulsions, and the leaves applied to tumours : he includes 
a wild variety of fennel (“ hippomarathron ”), more efficacious in medicine 
than the above (for calculi, menses, and against serpents). 

Anise: a native of Egypt, Crete, and Cyprus (BMP. No. 122) 
(FP . 2 i, 518). (Called Sammdra rdmaya , FJ . 2 iii, 468, although in English 
the “ Roman fennel ” is the sweet variety, Bentley, Org. Mat. Med. 173.) 
Carminative and stimulant, the oil being used (BMP. 1, c); in India 
used as having a special influence on the bronchial tubes, and locally 


i JR A. 1929, 53. 
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for headaches, and applied to the abdomen for flatus (BMM. 329). 
“ The seed is only used in Physick,” the oil provoking urine, and of use 
against coughs ; it takes away pains and noises in the ears, and out¬ 
wardly the stomach and navel may be anointed therewith (HD. 8). 
Pliny says (NH. xx, 73) that it is good for the eyes, ears, cough, the 
stings of scorpions, as a carminative, for sleep, against calculi, vomiting, 
affections of the chest, etc., and as a liniment for phrcnitis, and for infants 
attacked with epilepsy ; Pythagoras said that those who hold it will 
never be subject to such fits. The root is used for kidneys ; Sosimenes 
prescribed it for lassitude in oil and nitre. NH. also recommends it for 
headache, either in fumigation or as a decoction in oil. 

Obviously our evidence for the distinction of our Assyrian words as 
“fennel” or “anise” is slight. Sam Simru, ^ ani pi-pi, and Sam KA are all 
given as equivalents to each other : is the only one of these 

equivalent to * am simrdnu and Sam samranu , of which the former is said 
to be like Sam simrum. In MT. we find : 

(а) Sam Simru , used simply only. 

(б) iam pi-pi, used simply, and the pa (tops) used also. 

(c) 5am HA, simply, and the pa (tops), seed and root used. 

(d) &am samrdnu , simply, and the pa (tops) and root used. 

Our evidence for the different, more modern uses of fennel and anise 
shows that we have : 

(a) From fennel, distilled water, oil, seed, root, leaves, and juice. 

(b) From anise, the oil, seed, and root. 

It is therefore difficult to draw any very definite inference from 
such evidence as this about the exact distinction between Sam simru } 
&am $amranu , and Sam simrdnu. 

But the hemerologies do offer us a little better indication. Here 
it is laid down that simru (always written out Hm-ra, an important 
point) and cress should not be eaten on the second or fifth day of Elul 
(KAR. 147, 10, and 25 ; 177, r. 3, 18, and 42). Now this must surely 
refer to those seeds which are so constantly mixed in the bread in 
Mesopotamia, and consequently they will be the seeds represented by the 
modern uznaij “ fennel ” (which I bought in the Mosul bazaar, Dr. A. B. 
Benclle, F.R.S., kindly identifying it for me as F. capillaceum Gilib), 
it being used with the sweet-smelling cherry-stones (Primus mahaleb L.) 
and Rocella , pounded and mixed with dough. I have no knowledge of 
the anise being so used in Mesopotamia, although it must be noted that 
anise is certainly used in some northern countries either in making the 
bread or sprinkling on the surface of it ( LPG . 38), and Pliny actually 
speaks of both fennel and anise in bread (NH. xx, 72, 96). Ainsworth 
mentions two species of fennel in June at Umrah in the Tiyari country, 
the inhabitants chopping up the fennel when green and putting it into 
sour milk (Travels, ii, 228). I suggest, therefore, that though our indica¬ 
tions are not too well marked, we may see in the simpler form, §am Hmru y 
which heads the list, the fennel, rather than the anise, which we may 
refer to &am samranu (Hmrdnu). 

* am pi-pi, the Sumerian for 5am simru (i.e. fennel), has another equiva¬ 
lence (as * am pi-pi) of k[anaktu], which, if it be an umbellifer, as * am pi-pi 
suggests, and not frankincense, will be Opopanax (p. 346). 
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Another equivalence js §am ar[anlu], PL 35, K. 271, 14. 1 

PL 29, K. 4566, 23, and KAR . 203, iv, 1, give * a ™pi-pi as one of the 
sam ctsi (appetizers), and Pliny (NIL xx, 72) gives anise (Pimpinella 
anisum L.) as having this effect, which, it must be noted, he does not 
definitely say of fennel. 

Som Pare as = Saw HA sd sadi(i) “ fennel of the mountains will then 
be hippomarathron, Pliny’s wild variety of fennel, the sammdrd dh e 
turd , FJ. iii, 464, which might be the F . piperitum D.C., which grows in 
the dry hills (FP* i, 545). 

F. 1 . ’^sullim-sar, sambaliltu , Trigondla Fcenum-Grxcum , fenu¬ 
greek. 

2. Kusibirru sar, Conundrum sativum L., coriander. 

3. 5 am su.LLiM-GUB-BA-SAR, ussuhtu. “ smut ” (mildew). 

4. ^ am suLLiM-suR-RA-SAR, sahittu , “ rust ” or “ stinking smut 

5* ^ w sullim-gis-mi-sar, sillanitu, “ smut.” 

6 . ^ ttW su.LLiM-HAR-SAG-SAR, azupvranitu , Puccinia graminis , “ rust.” 

(4) PL 18, K. 4354, i-ii, 27-28, gives the beginning of the section, 
dup. of PL 21, K. 267, iv, 10-12, continued by rev., vi-v, 1-10. K. 8667, 
CT. xix, 50, 2-5, is a duplicate. 

PL 18, i-ii : PL 21, iv. 


[* am SULLIM]-SAR 2 

$am $d-um-[ba]-lil-tu 

[ iam NU M UN-S UL LIM]-SAR 

sam 


Sa m 

... ,, 

21, vi-v : 


^ am MUH-A§-AS 

Sam e-ri-is-tum 

^ am NAM-TAB-BA-SAR 

Sam 

)) 

* aw SULLIM-SAR 

Sara 

i ) 

[ Sam s]d-am-boAil-tu 

Sam la-di-ru 

5. $am e-ris-ti kas% sar 

Um ia~dLru 

&am tul-di 

Sam ,, ina Su-ba-ri 

^ am SULLIM 3 -GUB-BA-SAR 

us-su-uh-iu 

5am SULLlM 3 5 -SUR-RA-SAR 

sa*-hi-it-tu 

iam SULLIM 3 -GIS-MI'SAR 

siP-la-ni-tu 6 

10. Jam SULLIM 3 -HAR-SAG-SAR 

a-zu-pi-ra-ni-tu 7 


1 Whether pi-pi has anything to do with “ smell ” (<j>v, phu), as I thought in AH . 52, 

is uncertain ; it is possible that as the “ fishy plant ”, may have some connection, 

and perhaps the ^ m pi-pi- Sal-la ( c< pi-pi of the uterus ”). Other compounds with pi-pi 
aro ^ flm un-Pi-Pi, ^aS-pi-pi, iarn pi-pi-?zw (— uzna-nu (?) 8a Sadi , ^pi-pi-nu-nu ( nu-nu ?), 
^pi-pi-pi-tak {pi-Sum ?). It is by no means certain that we are to restore ^ m Pi-[pi] in 
Pi. 41, K. 8829, 7, for ^Ivpi eriStil and inPZ. 30, 79-7-8,19, 15, for ^e-a(s ee pp. 198/.}. 

2 From CT . xi,45, i-iv, 4, su-uldim | &n, suLLiM-§AR | * 27n . . . (i.e. ni-si-gu-u } | 8am- 

ba-lil-tum. On &wi sulmm = diSu, see p . 147. 

3 Var. Se-ltj, Iv. 8791 ; this text has only one line in this group before these four 
words following, i.e. ^Se-lO-Sar | ki-si-bir~ru. I fear that I cannot understand DeimeJ 
(No. 367,168) ££ Zwiebelarfc ” for Se-lt5t. 

* K. 8667 and K. 8791, Si. 

5 K. 8791, si. 

6 K. 8667 apparently omits this line. 

7 K. 8791 gives the additional equivalence after this : ^har-sag-Sar | a-zu-p[i-ra-nu\. 
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(B) PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, obv. 2ff. : 


$am $a-mu ba~[lil]-tu 

Sam 

* am tul-lu 

Sam 

iam ER4-TI-LA 

Sarn 


(C) Mat. 86, 7-9, 27 : 

* a,tt suLLiM-SAR | sam-ba-Ul-tu- | la-di-ru 

iam suLLiM-SAR occurs in MT. as one of sixteen drugs, uncertain, 
AM. 98, 2, 10. 

1. $am Sambaliltu was rightly identified by Meissner {MVAG. 1904, 
3, 27. 39) as the Aram, sebhlilid , Syr. pHiltd , fenugreek. 1 Fenugreek, 
Trigonella Fcenum-Greecum L., “ is a native of the south of Europe. 
Dr. Sib thorp found it in abundance on the shores of Asia Minor ” (PC. 
xxv. 212). Ainsworth saw it in Mesopotamia (A. 36), where it was called 
hulby ” ( hulbah , FP 2 i, 312). Pomet (HD. 11) says that its pods 
resemble a bull’s horn, and that as a drug it is of greater use ext. than int. 
It expels wind, but is disagreeable : it is emollient and anodyne, in use 
in emollient clysters. “ In some parts of the south of Germany this 
plant is extensively cultivated as fodder for horses and sheep ” (PC. ib.) } 
which suggests a reason for its inclusion in MB. alongside lucerne. In 
this connection in MB. sam-ba-lil-ti sar occurs in the same group as 
aspasti sar (— Syr. ’ aspasta , lucerne, Meissner, ZA. 1891, 296), niqdu 
sar (possibly the Arab, nuqd , Reichardia tingitana L., FP 2 ii, 151), 
surbi sar (Asa fceLida, p. 352, qissu sar (cucumber, p. 81), and piqquli 
sar (Heb. paqqudth , Meissner ib. 297). The value “ fenugreek ” is 
curiously confirmed by the equivalence in Subari of §am luldu ( Um tultu) 
which must be the Aram, tiltan “ fenugreek ”, probably the Phoenician 
TtrAoi (cf. FJ . ii, 475) (not the same as Sam tul-te , PI. 23, K. 259, 7, 
i.e. “ a drug for the worm ” in teeth, p. 303). As was mentioned above, 
fenugreek is a good forage (FF. 96), which may perhaps allow us to refer 
sani balilti to the Heb. b e lU fodder. 

iom MUH-AS-AS, erisium , i.e. “ (strong) smell ”, comparable to 5am MUH- 
as-as-sar. . . (p. 73), presumably Lactuca virosa L., a strong-smelling 
plant (which is evidence again here for fenugreek), this lettuce being 
“ of a disagreeable smell ” (said to be like opium, Gerarde, ed. 1633, 309), 
especially the seeds (VK. 534, although FP. 2 i, 312, describes them as 
sweet-smelling, and added to give a savour to hay which has become 
musty. It should be added that CT. xii, 34, i, 45, discussing mSu “ smell ”, 
gives iam MUH-AS = e-ris-tu Sam-mu “ smell -fi plant ” : moreover, one 
of the synonyms for “ fenugreek ”, &am ladiru , is given an equivalence 
Sam e~ri$-ti hast sar, i.e. <c scent of the rose ” (p. 64). Whether the scent 
of fenugreek can be compared to that of the rose depends on the fancy 
of the seeker. 

iam Lodiru is a synonym for ^ am sambaliltu , and Sam eristi kasi sar, 
its seed being used in MT. once in enema, f, KAR. 187, r. 7 (i.e. zir 
Sam la-di-r[i]. Sam Eristi kasi sar is used also once in MT. (p. 198) for the 

1 Whether these two are the same is discussed in FJ. ii, 478. 
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head. The former prescription is coin parable to the use of fenugreek 
in clysters ( VK. 534). the latter to Pliny's ( NH. xxiv, 120) prescription 
for ringworm and dandruff. S(tM Eri-sat eqli occurs KAR. 203, iv, 2 (for 
asi, appetite), but I cannot help thinking that this is a mistake for 
Sam si~nuU eqli , cummin (p. 76). 

* a m N a m - ta b - b a - sar suggest a doubling of some obvious part of the 
plant, but what is not clear. 

2. Finally as a parallel in this group we have the kisibirru (kusibirri 
sar in MB. 33) compared by Meissner, ZA. 1891, 294, to the Aram. 
kusbartha “ coriander ”, Corianclrum sativum L. : Avhich I have bought 
in the Mosul bazaar under the name of fazbitak , it being prescribed in 
tea for stomach-ache. Pomet (HD. 9) says it helps digestion, makes 
breath sweet, and closes the mouth of the stomach. It does not appear 
to occur in MT. 


3-6. The next group in this register ((A) vi, 7-10) stands out 
curiously. All the words begin with sullim or se-lF, and end Avith sar : 
all the Assyrian words are feminine and tAvo end with the termination 
-anitu (both of these referring to colour, black and saffron). There is no 
reason that we are obliged necessarily to consider them as plant names, 
except that they follow at the end of the sambalillu group. The initial 
sign sullim, Avhich, besides being used in groups to give the meaning 
“ tares ” (p. 146), “ fenugreek ”, and “ coriander ”, is properly the word 
for “ harvest ” ( eburu , sibirru), and this, with the tAvo words for “ black ” 
and “ saffron ”, suggest that we have here words for “ blight ” or 
“ mildew ” in corn. Here is the evidence :— 

There are at least three kinds of disease in corn (fungus, blight), 
these being to some extent represented in HebreAv by yerdqdn (root 
ydraq , Assyr. ardqu , “ be green” or “yellow”), and sidd&phdn from 
sddaph “ to scorch, blight The modern English for them is “ rust ”, 
“ smut ”, and “ bunt ” : 

(a) “ Rust,” Puccinia graminis , a fungus which makes its appearance 
in orange-red spots or streaks on the stalks and leaves. This must be the 
yerdqdn , toy pa, rubigo , in Arabic araqdn y a blight or disease on seed- 
produce, with the meaning of jaundice in men. The result is a brown 
or reddish dust similar to iron-rust (EB. xith ed., s.u. “ Wheat ”). Clearly, 
from the reddish dust we have here, our Assyrian word azupirdnitu 
the “ saffron-thing in harvest ”, from azupiranu , the crocus (which latter 
has a brown dust given off from the stigmas). 

(b) “ Smut,” Ustilago Trivial , amass of dark-coloured spores, “ burnt 
ear,” like charcoal, without smell (EB. ib.). This must be our silldnitu , 
“ the black-thing in harvest,” which has no hint of smell in it. 

(c) “ Bunt,” Tilletia Tritici , “ stinking smut,” a black powder with 
the smell of “ stale herrings ” (EB. ib.). Here we probably have §ahiltu 
(sihitlu) (the meaning in Sumerian is uncertain), probably connected with 
suhtu , the Syr. suhta “ verdigris ”. That this suggests “ rust ” is obvious, 
but there may also be the idea of the disagreeable smell produced by 
rubbing copper, but whether this can be compared with the smell of 
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“ stale herrings ” I cannot say. We can, however, see in it either the 
“ rust ” of (a) or the “ stinking smut ” of (c). 

The fourth word, ussuhtu , may be cognate to the Arabic tvasilut 
“ be dirty ”, and so connected with “ smut 

G. 1. ^ om KUR-RA, Sam sami *-sar, Sam ninu, Ammi Visnaga (L.) Lam., or 
similar, perhaps, A. majus L., “ Bishop’s Weed.” 

2. maUk Eullatum sab, Ammi Visnaga (L.) Lam. Bishop's Weed. 

3. §am Alamu, perhaps Anchusa. 

1. PI 20, K. 4216 + 4360, r. 32 ff. : 


[* amr \sd-mi gis-sar 
[^ am ]sd-mi hi-in-ti 
[ 5 am KUB-B]A--SAR 


sarn ni~nu-u 

lam ni-nu-u 

sam ni~nu-u 

s am ni-nu-u 

Sam ni-nu-u 

sam ni-nu-u 


In MB. tills plant occurs as ni-nu-u sar in the same sector as hi-is sar 
(“parsley”, or hi-is sar “lettuce”), ma5alc huUatum sar, and simittum 
sar (“ beetroot ”). 1 

The difficulty lies in deciding whether ninu is the equivalent of the 
Syr. ndn‘d “ mint ”, or ninya “ Ammi ”. Kiichler (83), however, agreed 
with Meissner in making it Ammi , and this seems certain, since 
maSak hullatum will be seen on p. 69 to be another word for Ammi. 

Further evidence lies in the description iam sami hinti , which latter 
word may be compared to the Syr. hinpthd , unguentum, condimentum 
(balm), piiyp.a (Brock. 117), the Greek word meaning a compound, esp. 
of made dishes, medicines, etc. Pliny ( NH . xx, 58) says of the Ammi 
that “it is employed for just the same purposes as cummin, for we find 
it used at Alexandria for putting under loaves of bread, and forming an 
ingredient in various sauces ”. This gives us a new Assyrian root handiu > 
equivalent to the Heb. hdnat “ make spicy 

With all evidence thus pointing to Sam ninu as Ammi , we can examine 
its occurrences in MT. The use of Ammi actually is so similar to that of 
mint that the coincidences in use need not affect the relative identifica¬ 
tions : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , apply, AM. 9, 1, 13 : 19, 2, 6 (in oil) : 
10, 4, 5 : 19, 6, 5 : ib. 7 (boiled and brayed with oil and white (?) (or 
dry (?)) wax) : ib. 10 (roasted and brayed in fat, wax, and himetu-ghee). 
Itching feet, with &am kazolla, bray, apply locally, AM. 74, iii, 3. Tooth 
(or mouth), apply, f, AM. 36, 2, 3 (for ka-dib-bi-da, mouth-trouble), f, 
cleanse mouth (presumably in, all cases), AM. 78, 1, 15, 19, 25, 30) : 
possibly when saliva comes when speaking, bind on “ all his limbs ” 
as poultice, AM. 29, 5, 5 : when teeth (ka^ j ) deposit yellow, etc., f, 
cleanse mouth and nostrils, AM. 31, 6, 7. Apply to nose, f, AM. 26, 1, 3. 
For woman sick of . al-lu-tu , put on wool and insert in womb, f (?), 

1 1 think that sibittu $ar (the Syr. frbhetid Anethum graveolens L.) of MB. 23 (Meissner, 
ZA. 1891, 293) is less preferable than Bmiltu beetroot. 
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KAR. 196, iv, 17. Mrms-trouble (?), apply (?) to anus, f, KAR. 191, 
iii, 10. Ghost , anoint, j, in cedar oil, AM. 96, 4, 3. Uncertain disease, f, 
bray, bind on in kirraniQ )-oil, AM. 30, 2, 3 ; alone, bray, anoint in oil, 
KAR. 203, i, 46. 

Ini .: Fcetor in mouth, apparently with Lepidium (drink), AM. 
36, 2, 12 (PRSM. 1926, 65). Bile , alone, drink with fresh water, Kil. 
iii, ii, 14. For easy accouchement, with Sam lisan kalbi (Cynoglossum or 
Plantago), AM. 67, 1, iv, 15 : some uterine trouble (menses ?), *[*, drink, 
KAR. 194, iv, 1. Stomach , alone in beer, AM. 48, 1, 9 (RA. 1929, 79) : 
alone (and iarrum, he shall vomit), Kil. ii, iii, 12. Virility charm , f, 
drink, Liebesz. 49, 23, and 28. Sorcery , with 31 others, drinlc, AM. 89, 1, 8. 

Enema : ‘f*, AM. 56,1, 6 : 57, 5, i, 4 (5 shekels) : 94, 2, ii, 4. Stomachic , 
j, apply exU and as enema, KAR. 157, 3 : alkm (suppository), f, AM. 
43. 1, 3, 7 : 57, 5, r. 6 : for diagnosis including involuntary diarrhoea, f, 
KAR. 157, r. 32. 

Fumigation : f, AM. 10, 2, dup. of 99, 3, 14 (for ghostly seizure) 
probably 19 : f, 93, 1, 11 (for ghostly seizure) ; f, in old ox-fat, 103, 20 
(for ghostly seizure) : for ears , AM. 33, 1, 34. 

Quantities : 10 shekels, AM. 57, 7, ii, 6 : 5 shekels, AM. 57, 5, 
r. 4 : 64, 1, 8. 

(2) zid (powder) (|- (?) qa), AM. 77, 2, 8. 

(3) Leaf ( f< while it is yet green ”), for anus4rouble y alone, in strong 
vinegar and dapra,nu(p. 279)-oil, KAR . 203, iv, 9, dup. PI. 30, S. 698, 16. 
“ Yellow ” or “ green ”, drink in beer, and anoint, AM. 88, 12, r. 8. 
Apply head , ‘f*, KAR. 202, i, 45. 

The uses in India 1 of “ Bishop’s Weed ” are given in BMM. 326 
as powder, decoction, infusion, and tea ; it being considered a fine 
stimulating and hot carminative and antispasmodic, used for colic and 
tympanitis, chronic discharges, and to lessen sputum, while a plaster of 
the crushed fruits is said to relieve pain. The seeds are used hot as a dry 
fomentation to the chest for asthma, while the oil is used ext. for pain. 
Pomet (IID. 3) says that the seed of “ Bishop’s Weed, or the Ethiopian 
Cummin ”, Ammi , is the only part in use, it being carminative, cephalic, 
resisting poison, expelling wind, good against colic and pains in the 
womb, and provoking menses. 

&am Ninu is shown by its name to be “a plant of the garden ”, and 
yet Post (FP. 2 i, 525) gives the three kinds of Ammi , A. majus L., 
A. copticum L., and A. Visnaga (L.) Lam., as growing in the fields (the 
first also in waste places). I found A. Visnaga growing near Mosul (kindly 
identified for me by Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.S.), while A. majus was seen 
by Herzfeld (Beih. 30) at Q.ala’ah Sherghat. This fact about its habitat 
(i.e. growing wild) is obviously expressed by km KUR-RA “mountain 
plant ”, although in contrast to its other name “ plant of the garden 
Rauwolff, i, 49, mentions Visnaga at Tripoli. 

It was known in the time of the 3rd Dyn. of Ur (Scheil, RA. 1921, 
58,19 (^ am KUR-RA), and an OB. letter mentions the sending of Sam ni-in-nam 
(Kraus, MV AG. 1931, Altb. Briefe 35). There is a ridiculous pun on its 
name in Maqlu v, 30, kima Sam ninu linu$u kispusa “ may her sorcery be 

1 Note that CPI. 285 says that the Ammi of Diosc. is A. Visnaga L., but not Carum 
copticum Benth, Bishop’s Weed, which is called by the name of ajowan, etc. 
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shaken like ninu In an omen-text, when ^"'Ocur-ra appears in a city, 
that city will go to ruin ( iharrub ), Gadd, GT. xxxviii, 5, 140. 

2 . This suggestion about the Umbelliferae allows us to solve the 
maiak hullatum sar (hitherto read suhullatum sar). With this determinative 
we should find a leather object in hullatum , and obviously our problem is 
solved by the Arabic hallah , hullah (not only a “ sheath ”, but actually 
the Ammi Visnaga (L.) Lam., the umbelliferous stalk thus not inaptly 
representing the “ sheath ” (FP 2 . i, 525, 526). 

Along with m<xSok hullatum , the “ sheath-pi ant ”, Ammi , we should 
consider ^ wi kus-dar-ku | a drug for sa-zi-ga | 5aHl icuR-RA {KAR, 203, 
r. iv, 34, and PI. 43, S. 60, 14, re-exd.), the probability being that the 
text means that it ~ * w kur-ra. Here, then, we have the probable 
Sumerian equivalent for ma§ak hullalum sar ; the icus may well be the 
det. maSak ; bar (having regard to the close connection of dar and u-dar, 
for which see D. 113 and 418, and compare the values of band and samu 
in both) offers a value for dls-dar (i.e. u-dar, read ugun) of ihzetum 
which may mean “ sheath ” (cf. the ilizu of Asb. ii, 12, a dagger, of gold). 
If to this we add the value ku “ to eat ”, i.e. “ the eatable-sheath-plant ”, 
it will obviously be the same as the ma5ak hullatum sar. sa-zi-ga, nis libbi , 
is a phrase representing sexual vigour. Pliny (NH. xx, 58) says that it 
is said that if women smell at Ammi during sexual congress, the chances 
of conception are greatly promoted thereby. Are we then to see in 
hi-is sar (hi-is-Sar) not the ordinary “ lettuce ” (p. 73), but perhaps 
a second word of similar form, to be related to another of the Umbelliferae, 
the (doubtful) Syr. h e sd , probably “ parsley ” (FJ. iii, 426). 

3. iam Alamu occurs rarely in MT. The ash is to be brayed and 
put on wool alone and inserted in the uterus, KAR . 194, iv, 23 : the simple 
plant is one of many drugs in a long prescription, KAR. 208, 19. The root 
is mentioned on PI. 37, 81-2-4, 269, 3. The simple plant or drug occurs 
along with several others including &am sadanu , Sam sasurrUu , Sa7n li§an kalbi , 
iam DiL-BAT, ^ am NU-LUH-nA, and Bam kasi Sar (re-examined and corrected) 
in ADD. 1042, which is presumably a druggist’s list. It occurs in the 
plant-list, PI. 20, Cols. X-IX, 38 : (following Sam ninu) : 



&<xm a-la-mu~[u\ 
inbu-su . 






The description given above which includes it with Samrdnu and 
arantu (fennel, and some form of grass) all described as ^ m HA^ _a , almost 
suggests that they are included with the Umbelliferse (i.e. “ fennel-plants ”). 
The nearest philological comparison is the Syr. hdlamthd ( halldmuth , etc.), 
which seem to be the slimy plant Anchusa (FJ 2 i, 292), of which many 
species are given in FP. 2 224 ff. Note “ In einer taanitischen Uber- 
lieferung hat sich in einem Satze neben Artischocke, y atad und Xt 
der Name einer Kraut oder Strauchart erhalten ” (FJ. i, 284), 

H. 1* * am TiN-Tm(-PAR)(-SAR), kamunu , Guminum Cyminum L., cummin. 

2. 5am TiN-TiR-Gio(-SAR), zibu } Nigella, saliva L., “ black cummin.” 

3. iam Kamun *■ bini , “ lichen of the tamarisk.” 
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1, 2. K. 4580 (PI 31), join’s K. 4216 (Pi. 19) : 


&am zi-bi-ba-nu ' 

&am zi-bu-u 

5am TIN-TIR-[GIG] 

$am zi-bu-u 

5o " 1 t[in(?)-tir(?)]. 

Sam zi-bu-u 

[lu]-ub sa kima hi-sar 1 

m zi-bi~ba~nu 


K. 8791 {PI 41): 


5ar?i TIN-TIR 

k[a-mu~nu] 

5am TIN-TIR-PAR~SAR 

ka-m[u-nu ] 

^'^N-Xm-GIG-SAR 

zi-bu-[u] 

zi-bu-u SAR 

Ditto 


K. 4174 (CT . xi, PI 45), i, 3 : 

ga-mu-un | 5 am TiN-xiR.-SAR | &am ~\iin-tir\- ,, (= nisigu) ka-mu-nu 

VM. {PI. 42, K. 4140, B, 19 : PL 44, i, 43) gives : 

Sam -ka-mu-nu | ina du sij-din- . . 

but Mat. 88, i—67. 

sam mu-u-nu | ina id su-din-ni 

Note also &am si-mat eqli (ram) as kamunu, p. 75 and p. 76. 

1-2. Kamunu occurs in MT. thus : 

iam TiN-TiR(~SAR), kamunu {— ^tin-tir-par-sar “ white kamunu ”). 
(1) Simply: ext.: Blister on the foot, anoint with himetu-ghee, 
bray pine- and fir-turpentine and * am TiN-TiR together, and apply, AM. 
74, iii, 18. For insects , bray and anoint in oil alone, KAR. 203, iv, 20 : 
cf. No. 108860, CT. xxxvii, pi, 28, i, 23, 24 : 


Saw TIN-TIR-SAR 

Sam 

§a ' m sa-mi lam-sa-te 

Sam 


i.e. a drug for flies. For ears apply, f, on wool, AM. 36, 1, 13. 

(2) Seed : probably feet {cf. 1. 17 “ broken footsole), after bathing 
and anointing the place, bind on this seed with seed of his sar (lettuce) 
in rose-water, AM. 75, 1, iv, 8. 

It is used in a charm against a backbiter {bel dababi) with coriander, 
Nigella, andahsum and ezizu {KAR. 171, dup. 178, r. vi, 10). About the 
beginning of the second millennium 2 qa of ga-mu-ni was sold for 1| 
shekels of silver in Anatolia (G-elb, Pns. from Alishar 55, 12). 

iam TiN-TiR-Gro(-SAR), zibu, “ black kamunu.” 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , *fg apply, AM. 8, 5, 4 : 17, 4, 4 : 19, 6, 15. 
Ears , insert, AM. 36,1,14, 15. Tooth , j\ apply, AM. 36, 2, 3. Probably 


1 Cf. PL 25, r. 8, lu-ub $a Icirna hi-§ar — e-zi-is-$u. 
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hair, y, dry, bray [apply]. AM. 4, 1, 26. Some form of sivelling , bruise , 
or sore. f, apply in cedar-oil, MM. 52, 3, 10 : in /wme^-ghee and cedar-oil, 
AM. 52, 5, 13 : for lamsat hildti ( Sam zi-be-e), AM. 44, ii, 15. 

Ini.: Mouth (probably foetor) drink 1 se (grain) with 1 se each of 
others in oil and beer, AM. 26, 6, 12. Some mouth or tooth trouble, alone 
in beer, AM. 36, 2, 13. Stomach , AM. 16, 4, 4 : (in oil and kurunnu- 
beer), AM. 64, 1, 35 : in kurunnu- beer drink, 1 f, Kii. ii, ii, 18. Strangury , 
f, in wine or beer, AM. 60, 1, 7. 

Fumigate : for Hand of Ghost , j, MM. 99, 3, 17 (10 shekels). 

Suppository ; f, ivMT?. 157, r. 32. 

In the FM. (PI 42, K. 4140, B, i, 8 : PL 44, 1, 33 : Mat. 88, 1, 58 
(JAMS. 1934, 776) : 


(^X^zibu | ina zid se + bar + se 


“ Nigella in barley-flour/' 

$am Kamunu , long recognized as the Heb. kammon, the Syr. kammund , 
Cuminum cyminum L. “ black cummin ", is, as Kiichler 

rightly says (Kii. 85), Nigella saliva L. The two families are distinct, 
cummin being one of the Umbelliferse, and the Nigella (“faux cumin " 
in French) one of the Ranunculaceee, but they are evidently included in 
the same register in the Assyrian lists because of the similarity of their 
seeds. 

Cummin, Arab, kammun abyad , Phcen. x a P& v (^J. iii, 435), was 
probably native of some part of West Asia, and cultivated from the 
earliest times in countries bordering on the Mediterranean ; the dried 
ripe fruit is used as mildly stimulant, aromatic, and carminative. The 
large quantities obtainable are shown by the amount (40,000 Tabriz 
maunds) exported from Bushire (Pelly, Trans. Bomb. Geogr. Soc . xvi, 
1860, 46). An Emplastrum Cumini was at one time contained in the 
London Pharmacopoeia (BMP. No. 134). In India the drug consists of 
pieces of stems, broken umbels, stalks, complete fruits, etc., and is used 
as a carminative and stomachic (dyspepsia, diarrhoea) ; locally a poultice 
of it allays the irritation of worms in the abdomen (EMM. 339). Curiously 
enough, cummin does not appear to have been popular as an internal 
remedy in Assyria ; its external use in MT. is paralleled in Syriac Medicine 
b} 7 the use of cummin for a wound (SM. ii, 657), insomnia (ib. 659), eyes 
(ib. 660), ears (666), foetor in mouth (668, to hold in mouth), stomach 
(677), anus (678), testicles (682), and to kill fleas (689). 

Nigella saliva L., Arab. Sunlz 3 sahniz , kammun asivad, habbat al-saudd , 
habb al-barakah , and the Syr. s e bhdbhund (FJ. iii, 115, 122, 123). I bought 
the seeds of it in the Mosul bazaar, where it was called habb es-sodd\ 
Ainsworth ( T. ii, 134) says that N. Damascena was in flower at the end 
of May. The use of tin-tir-gig-sar in MT. is far more popular for internal 
trouble than cummin ; in India the Nigella is used medicinally as powder, 
decoction, paste, and medicated oil; it is an aromatic digestive, stomachic, 

1 There is a & m U2U-mR-KtJR-iu. (= Sam komun sadi , i.e. “ of the mountains ”) drunk 
alone in beer for liver, Scheil, RA. 1916, 38, 21, dup. KAR. 203, i, 33) probably not con¬ 
nected with this kmmtnu. 
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emrnenag-bguc, lactagogue, anthelmintic -(cf.'SM. ii, 506); given just' 
after delivery to stimulate uterus : applied with sweet oil in skin diseases ; 
brayed in water it removes swellings of the hands and feet. The seeds 
scattered between woollen shawls are used against insects (BMM. 127). 
In SM. it is common. Pomet (HD. 22) speaks of a sort of “ black cummin ” 
used by the Turks to clean teeth. 

The seeds are, of course, black (BMM. 126), and are constantly used 
to sprinkle on bread in the East (cf. Pliny, NH. xx, 71, of “ gith ”, black 
cummin), and Diosc. of jjueXavOtov ; cf. also IB. 1351, quoting Diosc . 
iii, 83, speaking of the blade grains mixed with bread. I learnt in Mosul 
that, as elsewhere, they either put the grains on bread, or they mix 
fennel, Prunus maJialeb , and Rocella in the bread. It was obviously also 
the custom in Assyria (p. 57, 63). 

The Syr. s e bJidbJiund has the appearance of the Assyrian Sam zibibdnu 
in the same register as the cummin-group, given as equivalent to [lu]-ub 
sd Jcima hi-sar “ beans which are like hi-sar ”, which is a simile also 
used of ezizzu , a kind of Lathyrus. Nevertheless it is possible that 
Sam zibibdnu has been included in this group, not so much on account of 
its meaning as its similarity to 5 am zibu : the description “ beans like 
hi-sar” hardly fits Nigella. 

3. Sam Kamun %ini occurs in the VM . (Meek, PA. 1920, 181, 
i-ii, 5 : PI. 44, i-ii, 13 : Mat. 88, i, 40): 

S(fm ka-mun i? bmi 1 | ina atan ga-bi-i (v. e) 

(see JRAS. 1934, 776). 

There would appear to be little doubt that this kamunu is different 
from the kamunu meaning “ cummin This other may be either Jcamunu 
or kanunu , meaning “ lichen ” (AH. 50 : see ABL. No. 367, 8 : TR. i, 2 : 
Gadd, CT. xl, p. 6). Gwynn ( PSBA . 1914, 248, 93) quotes summa ivxi 
bit ameli ina libbi karpat iabdti Jca-mu-nu innamar , etc., “ If in a man's 
house in a pot of vinegar Jcamunu appears,” i.e. the ?mther of vinegar, 
a gelatinous substance which collects when vinegar is kept in open 
vessels (EC. 27). 

BRP. iv, 22, JRAS. 1924, 456, gives . . [s]d . . (?) isid i? bini u$su 
sd-nis ka-mun i? bini: ahan gab-u “ . . [whi]ch (on) the root of tamarisk 
comes forth, alternatively, Jcamunu of tamarisk ; alum ”. 

Now this use of lichen in alum at once suggests dyeing, the lichens 
frequently providing good dyes when mordanted with alum. “ Lichens 
all grew on the barks of various trees ” (Leighton, “ On the Lichens 
of Ceylon,” Trans. Linn. See. xxvii, 1811, 161), although it must be 
admitted that I cannot find any definite example given of a lichen on 
a tamarisk in the literature. I have gone into the subject more fully in 
JRAS., l.c . 

Ka-mun ii! bi-[i -m] occurs once in MT.. AM. 85, 1, vi, 11. 

I ^ * am Hi-is-SAR, Jiassu, Lactuca saliva L., Lettuce. 

2 * 5am Hi-is-DU 13 -SAR, guzazu , muraru , “ Bitter Lettuce.” 


Mat. has p?Tm]-Tnt-§AR u Mni (?). 
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1, 2, CT. xix, 50, Ii; 8727 and K. 13577, added to K.* 8667 and 
S. 387 (PL 29) : PL 35, S. 1316 : 


HI-IS-SAR 

ha-as~su 

hi-is-du 13 -sar (:) 

gu-za-zu 1 

hi-is-du 13 -sar 

mu-ra-ru 

hi-is-sis-sar 

mar-ru- .... 3 

hi-is-sud 4 5 -sar 

si-hu- . 

hi-is-ur-ku-[sar] 

hi-is-ur-bar-ra-[sar] 

5 

NUMUN HI-IS-[Sar] 

muh-as-as-s[ar] 

muh-as-asAar 


Note that hi-is-sar occurs MB. 16, in the same group as Ammi 
(see p. 69, where I have suggested that hi-is-sar here may perhaps 
be a different plant from our present one, perhaps parsley, Syr. h e sd). 

Meissner rightly compared the Syr. hassHhd , Aram, hassd lettuce, 
ZA . 1891, 293. Zimmern, AF. 57, compared the Arab, murar and the 
Syr. has m e rdre “ bitter lettuce ” with the Assyrian muraru (for the 
Arabic, cf. FJ. 2 i, 432). The latter must be distinct from marrutu §ar, 
which is kept apart in the MB. register preceding hi-is-sar in MB. 
Guzazu , in its Sumerian form “ the small lettuce ”, is probably the 
cabbage-lettuce as contrasted with the upright Cos lettuce, and we 
should probably see in this a cognate to the Syr. gaddidhd ” bitter ” 
(gedde is absinthium , not representing any of the lettuces here). 

With 5am MUH-AS-A§-SAR, some kind of lettuce, compare * am MUH-AS-AS, 
eristum (“ (strong) smell ”), the fenugreek (p. 65). If we are to see some 
reference to a smell in ^ m MUH-A§-A§-SAR (as a lettuce), we can identify 
it with Lactuca virosa L., a strong-smelling plant. 6 

hi-is-sar is not common in MT. : 

5am Hi-is-§AR-seed is bound on swellings with cummin-seed steeped 
in rose-water (AM. 75, 1, iv, 8 -f 18, 5). According to LPG . 267, lettuce 
cures inflammations when cooked and applied as a poultice : Pliny 
(NH. xx, 26) says that lettuces are applied with salt to recent burns, 
and an application of them with saltpetre and then wine arrests spreading 
ulcers. 

Sam Hassu is used in the description of the mythical being in Tod . 
47, 14, as representing tuld[tusu[ ) “ his breasts (nipples) ”, not, I think 

1 S. 1316 makes two lines of this and the next, but PI. 50 only one. 

2 PI. 60 has iam ma-ra-ru , and it is uncertain whether it includes this line, 

but it probably does. 

3 Perhaps restore from MB. 15, mar-ru4u Sail 

4 Clear on S. 1316, but ih on PI. 50. 

5 S. 1316 has . . . M(?)46i(?)]. 

6 There may, of course, be some sort of connection between s ' am MUH-A3-A3-&AR and 
oban MUH-A§-GE 4 -GE 4 , arsenious acid, the white mass compared to a (steep’s) brain, as 
displayed in the bazaars. The white, inspissated juice of the lettuce ( lactucaricum ) leads us 
to suspect a similar product from fenugreek, its Arabic name fyilbah being parallel to the 
Latin lactuca, as derived from the words for milk. This may be the “ ropy mucilaginous 
decoction ” ( PG. xxv, 212) obtained by boiling the seeds of the fenugreek, an ounce of 
which “ renders a pint of water thick and slimy n (Encyclopaedia of Botany , 389). 
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“ seine Wiinner ” as Ebeling, as also ib. 32, 15, “ Fisch sind seine 
Warmer ” for lulaiusu. 

TJie lettuce (Lactuca saligna L.) is common in sub-alpine regions in 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Persia, and Egypt : L. scariola L. in Syria 
and Mesopotamia (FJ. i, 424). L. sativa is cultivated everywhere in 
Syria and Palestine ( FP? ii, 146). 

J. 1. &am Hasu , Thymus vulgaris L., Thyme. 

2 &am Hasdnu, another species. 

1. Um Hasu occurs thus in MT. : 

Uncertain disease, alone ( &am ha-se-e US) in nidi (slime (?)), of fish, 
pour into anus, AM. 75, 1, iv, 11 : $am ha-se-e , alone in “ milk of virgin 
kid ”, pour into anus, ib. 12. For mas~tab-ba, j', drink in oil and kurunnu - 
beer, AM. 64, 1, 35, dup. 16, 4, 4. Uncertain disease, j', drink, AM. 
75, 1, iv, 13, 15. Pour i? ha-su-u into uterus, f, KAR. 195, r. 22. 

In MB. 38, written ha-se-e sar, identified by Meissner (ZA. 1891, 294) 
with the Aram, hdsd “thyme”, included with zamburu sar, ib. 37, 
Syr. zabburd “thyme” (perhaps the same word as thymlrrosum, FP? 
ifi 105). 

Thyme was seen at Leilan (Rich, Koord. i, 47). Several kinds are 
found in Palestine-Syria, FP? ii, 335. 

2. Sam Hasdnu has presumably the same relation to Sam ho§u that 
&am simrdnu has to Sam simru. It occurs thus in MT. : 

For har 3?z (lungs) bray, eat alone without a meal, KAR. 203, iv, 22 
(one of nine for the same, PI. 48, Rm. 328, v, 2). Strangury , alone in oil 
and kurunnu- beer drink, KAR. 203, i, 29, dup. PI. 27, K. 4430, 8. 
Uncertain disease, j - , drink, AM. 51, 7, 5. Flatulence , etc., with fir-turpen¬ 
tine, a masqitu (potion), AM. 41, 1, iv, 35. Hand of Ghost , f, anoint, 
AM. 94, 2, ii, 14. Quantity, 1 carat, AM. 91, 6, 3. In an apothecary's (?) 
list, ADD. 1074, 10. 1 shekel with various other drugs, for the most 

part riqqe or other gums, and turmeric, butnanu, and A cor us calamus. 
20 qa of ha-si-a-num is mentioned (above i? u-KU, fir, 3rd Dyn. of Ur 
(TUrk. 113, 1, 7). Sam Hasana , is used for qis libbi (some stomach 
trouble) in Kassite tim.es, Waschow, MVAG. x, i, 35, l. 36). 

Pliny, NH. xxi, 89 says that there are two kinds of thyme, both 
good for coughs, expectoration, and for stomach and bowels. Thyme, 
he says, is also given for epilepsy (cf. “ Hand of Ghost ”), asthma, and 
catamenia ; a decoction brings away the dead foetus, and is given to 
males for flatulency and pains in the bladder. The small quantity of 
1 carat in MT. is comparable to the “ dose of one denarius of thyme to 
one sextarius of oxymel ”, and Pliny's warning to use it only in moderation. 

It is probable that &am hasu and sam hasdnu are closely allied in species 
(see above), and either of them may be any one of those in FP? ii, 335, 
and are parallel in relationship as are the Arab, za’lar and zaHaran (see 
FJ. ii, 104 : for §am zaieru see below). It is curious that we do not know 
the Sumerian for either. 

K. 1, Sam Zateru, the Arab, za’tar , Origanum Maru L., marjoram. 

2. m Sibburratu } Peganum liar mala L., rue. 

3. s ? m Anameru } probably the same. 
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1-3, PL 33, 'Em. 355, 9/f, restored from B.M. 108860, OT. xxxvii, 
31, 37//.: 


Sam za-le-ru 

&am sib-bur-ra-tu 

10. 5am LUH-MAR'TU 

Sa m 

v> 

[ 5(lm LUH-MAR-TU-KUR]-RA 1 

Sam sd-di-e 

&am si-mat kam 

* om Jca-mu-nu 

.. 1. * am si(?)~ma/ eqli 2 3 

&am a-na*-me-ru 

. -ni 4 

Sam 

j ? 

. -u i 

Sam 

>> 

Sam ti-ni . eqli 5 

1 Sam 

> > 

* am SAR eqli 5 

Sam j 

Sam a-na 6 -me-ru 

qa-li-pu 

[ Sam a-na-me]-ru 7 

sam la-qa- . . 

Sam a-na-me-ru 7 ui-lis 

5aw UR-RI-p[l] . . 8 


(The order on VM. } e.g. PI. 42, K. 4140, B, is $am sibburratu, sam karnunu , 
* am anameru .) Mai. 86, 7-9, 26, gives the equation '^buh-mar-tum -sar : | 
sib-bur-ra-tu | si-in-par (tu)-ru. 

First let us take two of these in MT., Sam sibburratu and ^ am LUH- 
MAR-TU : 

(1) Sam Sibburratu : Uncertain use, prob. for anus , 10 shekels, f, 
AM. 42, 2, 6. Foul breath in mouthy uncertain use, AM. 26, 6, 9. For 
“ heat of the day ”, etc., trouble in the anus, 10 shekels, as enema, 
AM. 57, 7, 7 (practically dup. of KAR. 157, 18 ff. 3 RA. 1929, 53). 
Strangury , f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 39. 

(2) ^luh-mar-tu : Sorcery, drink (Boissier, Rev. Sim. 1894, 

135, 4, and 138, 20). is given as the name of a plant without 

equivalent, Scheil, RA. 1921, 5, r. 2. 

* am 8ibburratu (AH. 61) must be the Syr. sabbard, Peganum harmala L. 
“ rue ”. Its equivalent above, Um zaleru , is obviously the Arab. za ( iar, 
sa‘tar “ thyme ” or Origanum Maru L. “ marjoram” (AH. 270 : FP 2 ii, 
334-5). Actually the Assyrian for “ thyme ” is settled as Sam zamburu 
and Sam hasu (p. 74), and so, while accepting the philological connection 
as correct, we shall probably have to consider that either (a) zateru is 
marjoram, and not a proper equivalent for “ rue ”, or ( b) there is a 
difference in the respective values of the Assyrian and the Arabic words. 
That Sam sibburratu is rue is clear from its equivalence with ^ m LUH-MAR-TU 
“ Syrian washing plant ”, i.e. on account of the lye obtained therefrom. 
I have seen the women at Carchemish burning the rue which they have 


1 108860, ^’"luh-xar-tu = »“ m ditto . . . , followed by a horizontal division line. 

2 108860, gan, but Km. 356 a. 5a. 

3 108860, ku (?) for na. 

1 For these two lines 108860 has three : 

“ m GURDN (?)-MA (?) 

lu-’ &- a 

^sa-mi ru- . . imeri 
3 Rtu. 356, a-5a, 108860, gan. 

6 108860, su. 

7 108860, ditto. 

s 108860 has an additional line, kima San . . . 


sam 

iam 

sam 


[»] 

[..] 

[..] 
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gathered fromr the great niaund for this purpose (see ray 'Pilgrim's Scrip. 
310, and for a picture of a woman in Anatolia actually burning rue, see 
Gelb, Inscr. from Alishar 26). The women of Mosul appear to have no 
such custom, although certainly the plant grows on the mound of 
Kouyuujik. FP. 1 2 j, 272 cites as its habitat Aleppo, Tripoli, Petra, parts 
of Sinai, etc. iam Sibburrat sade “rue of the mountains ” must then be 
perhaps Rula montana Clus. or R. lalifolia (Salisb.), which grows on 
hillsides and in thickets ( ib . 275), 

The introduction of the solitary &am kamunu in L 12 is doubtless 
because of its value Sam simat icaw, i.e. eqli (D . 406, 3) or ereh (ib. 2), 
which may possibly be the same as the next line Sam si(^)miat eqli (i.e. 
gan ?) — &am anameru. This latter is probably the same word as the 
Arab, harmed 1 “ rue ” (Peganmn harmala L., FP 2 i, 272, the Syrian rue, 
ib. 509), since it is juxtaposed to Sam sibburratu (p. 75). Its seed is used 
in a poultice, f, AM. 15, 3, 5. The Syriac equivalent for harmal is 5 arm e M } 
a close parallel to anameru , so far as consonantal variation goes, just as 
the Assyr. almattu (almanlu) “ widow ” = Arab, armldh, and the Assyr. 
lamattu (lamcmtu) “ ant ” = the Pleb, n e mdldh. 

Cf. the group in VM ., PL 42, K. 4140, B, 18-20 : PL 44, K. 4152, 
42-4 : Mat. 88, i, 66-8 : 


Sam sib-bur-ra~tu 
Sam ka-mu 3 -nu 
Sam a-na~me-ru 7 


ina ha~mi-i 2 * * -du 

ina TD^-lcappi) sn-din s -ni 6 

ina ur*-nu-u 0 


“ Rue in harmdu, cummin in a bat/s wing (feather), rue in mint.” 
The connections are not clear, and the “ bat's wing ” may be an alchemist's 
synonym. 

In omens Sam anameru ( Sam PI-na-mi-ru) is found between Sam sa-as-su 
and Sam su-pa-lu (p. 268), TR. ii, 60, 4. 

Besides the above forms we have Sam si-in-par (or tu)-ru , equivalent 
to siburratu (p. 75), which suggests the Syr. sand e rig ( FJ. iii, 510), 
and, in MB., biUu §ar (alongside zupu sar “ hyssop ”, zamburu sar 
and hose §ar “ thyme ”, and buinana sar (uncertain, see JR AS. 1934, 781). 
With bissu sar Meissner rightly compared the Syr. bassdsd “rue” 
(ZA. 1894, 294) : another form is bussu (Gwynn, PSBA. 1914. 243). 

The few uses in MT. coincide with that of rue in medicine. Pliny 
(NH. xx, 61) prescribes it for stomachic and urinary troubles, sores, 
and shortness of breath. In India (BMM. 202 ff.) the juice is anthelmintic, 
the leaves diuretic and emmenagogue, and the plant is an abortifacient. 
The seeds of P. harmala are used for retention of urine (IMP. i, 246). 
P. 1029 gives rue as antispasmodic, stimulant, rubefacient, and as enema 
in colic in children. (On the eating of the seeds in Turkey, see FJ 2 iii, 318). 


1 Forma occurring are apjue\a, ap/zava, yapjucA, armola, apafiXa (and Honein, quoted 
FP. ib. gives tj -rfyavov aypiov ~ Syr. armHd = Syr. ba§sa$a> Phoen. youp/za, FJ. 2 iii, 
509 ff. 

2 Mat. omits. 3 Mat. adds u. 

4 Re-examined : [sic] Mat. id. 5 Mat. ti . 

6 Sudinnu is probably “ bat ” ; cf. pi-li su-din-hu, AM. 73, 2, 4, which is more 

probable as the dung of bats than of other birds dwelling in clefts. 

7 Mat. rum . 8 Mat. nr. 

9 Mat. u. 
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The additional equivalences on p. 75, n. 4, “ drug for sheep/' 
“ drug for . . . ass/ ; suggest a comparison with NIL xx, 51 : “ Of all 
the plants that are grown, rue is the one which is most generally employed 
for the maladies of cattle/' 

L. 1. Sflm BUR-DA, urnu, Mentha ( Pulegium ) L., mint. 

2. Sam Qurnu } Origanum vulgare L., marjoram. 

3. Sam Nanihu, nanahu sar, perhaps a form of the above, or Ammi 

Visnaga } Ammi. 

1-3. (A) K. 4586 (PL 31) joins K. 4216 (PL 19) : 





[ Sam ]ur-mfru 

[* am ]ur-nu-u 

[ &am ]ur-nu-u 

[ Sam ]ur-nu-u 

[ $am u]r-nu-u 

[ &am u\r-nu-u 

[ Sam na]-ni-hu 

[ Sam ur-ni~e ?] 

* am ur-ni-e 

* am BUR-SUN-DUL(?) . . 

5?m BtJR-BA 

Sam ur-ni-e 

r ^BUR-DA 

Sam ur-ni-e 

sar-ti 

Sam ur-ni-e 

Sam qur-nu-u sdmu 

§am qur-nu-u 

* am qur-nu-u ta-ba-U 

iam qur-nu-u 

&am hu-ur-nu-u 

* am qa-nu-u{F) . . . 


(B) PL 32, Rm. 364 : 


. SUB 


\* am sa-mi\Tu vl 

Sam 

[ 5 am ]sarn(?) lak-za-ti 

Sam 

[ &am k]a( ? yliAm-la 

Sam ^ 

\_ &am ur\-nu-u sdmu 

Sam ur-[nu-u] 

[ iam ,, ] arqu 

Sam [j;] 

[ Sam ,, ] nari 

Sam [ i( ] 

[ 5 am n]a~?ii-hu 

Sam 

[^ m q]u-un-di 

Sam |" J 

[ Sam qur-n]u~u sdmu 

Sam qur-[nu-u] 

[ &am qur-nu\-u ta-ba-U 





Possibly in 108860, GT, xxxvii, 32, iv, 59 ff. 

In the identification of these plants, the previous difficulty whether 
the Syr. nan'a “ mint ” or ninyd “ Ammi” is the cognate representative 
of &am ninu has been removed by the evidence that &am ninu is actually 
the latter. The problem, however, is not confined to Assyrian : Bar 
Bahlul speaks of the interchange of the two Syriac words (FJ. ii, 76). 1 

1 On the interchange of other plants in later Semitic medicine, see FJ. ii, 77. Indeed, 
FJ. ii, 104 says that hdsd (thyme) is “ in Babylon fur kornit gesetzt 
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From the following it will be seen that there'is now no doubt about 
^ m urnu being “ mint ”. The most satisfactory initial evidence comes, 
not from ^ m urnu, but from the other members of this group : 

Sam Qurnu = the Syr. qurnithd . Origanum, Mentha Pulegium L., 
with a variety dh e nahra “ of the river ”, Calamintha officinalis {Brock. 
339). FJ. ii, 77 gives the Syr. qurnithd as equivalent to the 
Arab, habaq (basil), but the Mishnaic form as probably M. Pulegium L. (?), 
or calamint). The two kinds of Sam qurnu (“ red ” and “ of the dry land ”) 
are parallel to the three kinds of qurnithd {dhCmqld “ of the field ”), 
dhHurd “ of the mountain ” (= Origanum), and dh e nahrd “of the river 
(= calamint ”, ib. 78) : here the colour “ red ” agrees with the pink 
of the corolla of Mentha Pulegium L. (. FP . 2 ii, 331), or of Calamintha 
officinalis Moench. {ib. 343). Both these occur in the Near East, but, 
having regard to the identification subsequently of the Assyr. hamuk 
sar with Mentha Pulegium, Calamintha would be preferable. 

With this evidence that we are dealing with words of the nature of 
mint, we may consider the equivalence of the Assyr. Sam urnd with the 
Syr. nan‘d and Arab, nanci mint as certain. But, more than this, there 
is good evidence that &am urnu is philologically the same as the Syr. ndn £ d : 

(a) Assyrian initial u representing final c is found in uqnu, Syr. 
qundJd, cyaneus : Assyr. initial a representing ‘ in the second syllable in 
azupiranu , Arab, zafaran , saffron. 

{b) Assyr. r and n interchanging in the first syllable are found in 
arnu and annu “ sin 

(c) An instance in Assyrian of a prosthetic vowel before r and n 
is found in irnittu , from rananu “ triumph ”. It is, of course, unnecessary 
to mention the persistent varieties of interchange in words containing 
the letters l , m, n, r. 

With this evidence that we are dealing with the Labiatae we can 
examine the uses in MT. Actually Sam qurnu does not occur in MT. ; 
Sam urnu is found thus : 

(1) Simply: ext .; Eyes , bray, and blow in through a copper (bronze) 
tube with willow-nitre, AM. 9, 1, 40. Nose, |, in cedar-oil, AM. 26, 1, 4 
(probably) : ib. 2, 5. Ears , brayed with myrrh and inserted in wool, 
AM. 37, 1, r. 14. Mouth (hardly tooth), f, AM. 78, 1, 13 : cleanse mouth, 
y, AM. 28, 7, 12 + 78, 1, 15 : fold breath, AM. 26, 6, 8. [Swollen 
muscles (?), cf. 1, 13], f, poultice, AM. 98, 3, 11. Swellings , f, probably, 
AM. 73, 1, i, 7 : f, bind on, AM. 74, ii, 13. 

Feet itching, bray alone and apply, AM. 74, 1, iii, 3. Atm^s-trouble 
with bruise {diksa), ]*, AM. 58, 2, 2, 8 : amts-trouble, alone, KAR. 203, 
iv, 1 {cf. PI. 30, S. 698), probably apply. 

Int. : Too much saliva , without a meal [drink] in beer, AM. 
31. 4, 12 : for illatu (spittle), f, ib. 22. Temples, etc., 15 shekels, drink 
(see below, Enema), Kii. iii, ii, 21. Probably urinary, ]*, drink, AM. 60,1, 7. 
Sorcery (?), f, drink, AM. 87, 5, 13, perhaps [ Sam ur]-ni-e : sorcery, f, 
drink, AM. 89, 1, 7 : against zi-tar-ru-da, drink, AM. 90,1, ii, 16, 20. 
Hand of Ghost, f, drink, AM. 76, 1, 9, 13. For sores {umsati), drink, 
AM. 17, 5, 4. For “ fire of the stomach ”, *j~ [drink], AM. 40, 1, 47. 
Uncertain use, 2 shekels, AM. 90, 1, iii, 8 : 10 shekels, AM. 42, 2, 6. 

Enema: Heartburn (probably), AM. 43, 6, 5. “Constriction 
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of anus/’ AM. 56, 1, 5. Temples , 15 shekels, Kil. iii, ii, 25 (see above, 
int.). 

(2) Seed : To bathe a sick “ place ", f, AM. 75, 1, iv, 6. 

(3) “ Water " : for something like heartburn, drink, AM. 76,1, 16. 

(4) PA (tops) : On poultice in fat, f, probably lungs, AM. 54,1, r. 7 : 
“ kisirle kak p1 (congestion of the lungs) or a cough/' in poultice, 
AM. 83, 1, r. 22. 

The species Sam urna sa sade(e) “ mountain mint " is an ingredient 
in a virility charm, to be drunk, Liebesz. 56, 1. According to Culpeper 
(Eng. Phys. 1814, 208) mint “ stirreth up venery 

Now the more modern medical uses of these Labiatse are : 

(a) Mentha Pulegium Ii., supposed to drive away fleas ; formerly 
emmenagogue, antispasmodic, expectorant, carminative stimulant, and 
used for hysterical complaints (BMP. No. 201). 

( b) M. viridis L. and M. piperita L. (the oil, leaves, and tops 
used of both) ; carminative (BMP. Nos. 202, 203), the oil of the latter 
being prescribed in P. 764 as an aromatic stomachic allaying nausea 
and colic, while ext. it is a local anaesthetic, relieving neuralgic pain. 
Cycl. Bot. i, 262 mentions the infusion of mint in warm water as stomachic : 
LPG. 298 says that mint is used for menses and in powder in poultice for 
tumours and ulcers, and its oil against indolent swellings of the gums, 
and for decayed teeth, and suggested as aphrodisiac. The various forms 
of mint are common in Syria (see FPA ii, 329) ; mint and peppermint 
both occur in Mesopotamia (at Leilan, Koord. i, 47). 

Sam Urnu will therefore be Mentha , either M. pulegium L. or M. piperita 

L. (cultivated), and * am qurnu the Origanum vulgare L. (or similar), the 
marjoram. 

We can go on to the curious form hamuh sar, obviously not a native 
Assyrian word. I took this in AH. to be the Syr. haukd , the Arab, habaq 
(FJ. ii, 78). The equivalence for this is sometimes Ocimum basilicum L. 
(basil) (the Arabic hubuqbuq being 0. gratissimum Forsk. (ib. 80), but also 
(ib. 65) habaq is Mentha pulegium L. or M. crispa L., and hubuqbuq , 

M. Sylveslris L. ; indeed, Sir Richard Burton (Land of Midian ii, App. iv) 
gives habag (in N. Midian) as M. lavandulacea W. (pounded and mixed 
with fresh dates “ good for stomach "). Seeing that hamuh sar is included 
in MB. among the mints, I cannot help feeling that we must see in it 
one of the Labiatse, nearer to mint than basil, albeit basil (Ocimum 
basilicum L., Arabic raihdn in Basrah, and of. FJ. ii, 65^.) has a strong 
fragrance. Yet, on the other hand, we do not find the word hamuh sar 
in the mint-lists of the Assyrians. 

Nevertheless it would not seem unreasonable to consider hamuh sar 
(possibly a foreign word) as a mint comparable to the Arab, habaq in its 
value M. Pulegium , while we may see in the Arab, hubuqbuq the Assyr. 
hambaququ 1 (similar to the Heb. Habakkuk, suggested by Meissner, 
ZA. 1891, 296, the latter being compared by Hommel to our hubuqbuq 
(Aufs. u. Abh. 27, quoted by Meissner, l.c.) (as Mentha Sylveslris L., 
FJ} ii, 65). 

1 [Quoted in the colophon of the series u uru-an-na : ^ m mal-ta~lcal as the equivalent 
of a name ha-ra-am-bi : see introductory note to this book.] 
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Sam Nanihu-(with. nanahu '-sar in MB.) would appear to be the Persian 
nanhuivdh , accepted as Ammi (EMM. 32G ; MI. i, 38). 

Sam Hurnu, with its equivalent qa-nu-uQ.) . . , (“ reed (?) . . .”) has 
no connection with qurnu apparently, other than a similarity of sound. 

MB. 9-12 gives the group urne sar, nanahu sar, hamuk sar, qurne 
sar 1 in one register, showing that they are at all events of the same 
genus probably, if not of the same species. 

M. ^ am MA-ere^-MA-LA (and other forms), Rosmarinus officinalis L., 
rosemary. 

The plant-name is spelt in various ways : 

iam MA-PiN (= eres)- ma-la-<?, Km. i, i, 20 : 

Sam MA-PiN (= eresj-MA-LA, AM. 5, 5, 14 : 

i? MA-¥W-es-MA-li-e, CT. xxiii, 36, 50 : 

* am MA-piN (= eres)-Mi4i~e, AM. 5, 1, 13 : 

[ 5am ]MA-NiN (= eres)-uk~hk, PI. 23, K. 259, 12, dup. * am HA-m-NiN- 
ma-la, EAR. 203, i, 11. 

ifam MA-m-is-MA-RA J Kil. ii, ii, 54 : cf. AM. 2, 1, r. 9 and 69, 2, 7. 

* ? mA-nin (= ere^)-NiN (= ha)-ra, AM. 60, 3, 13. 

iam MA-piN (= eres)-MA-RA, CT. xxiii, 31, 68. 

This does not look like an original Sumerian word, and the variations 
suggest an artificial combination made up in Assyrian. 

It is found in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Decayed teeth , alone, apply, KAR. 203, i, 11 
(dup. PI. 23, K. 259, 12). Feet , f, bathe, AM. 69, 2, 7. Grey hair in youth, 
with the head of a black raven, etc., reduce, bray, mix in sweet oil, shave 
head [and apply], AM. 5, 1, 13 (cf. SM. ii, 691, “ mix the fat of a black 
raven with moist qurt e bhe ” against white hair) : for “ dry ” head, alone 
in rose-water bind, CT. xxiii, 31, 68. Weak beard , apply with cantharides, 
etc., in oil, CT. xxiii, 36, 50^. 

(2) pa (tops) : ext.: Head - or Aem*-trouble (probably weak hair, 
since cantharides is in the preceding receipt) J qa of pa of it, alone in 
rose-water, shave head and bind on for three days, CT. xxiii, 25, 31 
+ AM. 2, 1, r. 9. Itch ox scab in head ( kurara ), shave ,f, bind on, AM. 
5, 5, 14, 

Int.: Stomach , drink alone in water, Kil. ii, ii, 54. 

Quantity : 10 carats, bray with 10 carats of . . ., Kil. 1, 1, 20. 

In AH. 197 I thought that it was Salvia , sage, but changed my 
opinion to Rosmarinus , rosemary, in AJSL. 1937, 222. Rosemary 
possesses stimulant and carminative properties; its volatile oil is a 
powerful stimulant and carminative, and is used ext. with other substances 
to promote the growth of hair: it is an ingredient in some rubefacient 
liniments : it is given int. occasionally in hysteria and for nervous head¬ 
aches, and a weak infusion of the fresh leaves is used by dyspeptics 
(BMP. No. 207 : cf. for this latter Pliny, NH. xix, 62. LPG. 392 says 
that it contains more camphor than the other labiatae, which doubtless 
accounts for its Assyrian use in toothache. But botanically the two classes 
are sufficiently close to one another for us to be justified in uncertainty 
(cf. EB. xith ed., “ Rosemary ”). 


1 This was read si-ni-e incorrectly by Meissner. 
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The fact that the word has no proper Sumerian value is an indication 
that it is a foreign word, or that the plant came into MT. after Sumerian 
times. Rosmarinus officinalis L. is found in the Lebanon (“ probably 
escaped from cultivation ”, called in Arabic hasa al-bdn, FP . 2 ii, 362). 
FJ. ii, 68 gives the Arabic as klel , MU, hasa lubdn , hasa albdn , etc., BMP. 
207 says that it is a native of the Mediterranean district: FP. 2 ii, 362 
says that it is found in the Lebanon, f£ probably escaped from cultivation 
from Southern Europe.” 

If iam MA-eres-MA-RA is really Rosmarinus , the similarity in sound 
between it and the Latin is extraordinary. 

N. 1. ukus-sar, qissu, Cucumis sativus L., cucumber. 

2. iam UKUS-Ti-GiL-LA, tigillu , Cucumis colocynthis Schrad., colocynth. 

3. iaTrt uicus-Ti-Gi-Li-KUR-RA, hit balti sadi, Ecballium elaierium Rich, 

squirting cucumber. 

4. ukus qurdillum sar, prob. Lagenaria vulgaris Ser., the bottle- 

gourd. 

The interesting point about these cucumbers is that they are all 
denned by the sign ukus, which is also used in the plant ?am UKUS-RiM 
" poppy ”, because of the similarity of the poppy-capsules to the small 
cucumber. If the sign ukus is really “ a stringed instrument ” ( D . 550), 
it will represent the ovoid or hemispherical belly of the lute or guitar. 

L Omitting for the moment the ukus-rim (poppy) group (p. 223), 
we have: 

PL 21, K. 267 4 - PL 32, K. 4180, B, viii-vii, 5-16 : restored from 
PI. 18, K. 4354, iii-iv, 6-11: 


{A) 5. ukus-[sar] 1 

UICUS“DU i3 -S[ar] 3 
ukus- .... 

SIR-[GUD (?)] 

zir [ukus-sar] 

10. KAT. 

5am [UKUS]. 

5am UKUS-LI-LI-GA 

^ am UKUS-LI-LI-GA 

[UKUS-SlR-GUD-SAR 

15. 


qi§-§u-u 2 

u-ba-nu 4 

sd-ru-ru 4 

sd-ru-ru 4 

zir qi§-§e-e 4 

5am UKUS-TI-GIL-LA 5 

mu-us-ri-tu 6 

tam-Hl a-ru-ni 

§am qis-huu 7 §d su-ma-rm-ti 8 

is\-ki ad-pi 4 

. . . ukus - d Adad 4 

. . . UKUS 332 4 


1 Br. 10887: SAL 8359. Var. K, 4354, *”>[uku§-Sa*1. 

2 K. 4354 apparently [qi£-£]a-ti (re-exd.). 

3 Restored from PI. 4, ix, 36. 

4 K. 4354 apparently omits line. 

0 K. 4354 inserts after this line “ m u[KuS-Tr-GiL-LA | ^ m ].- bu . 

0 This line may be l. 2 of K. 4354 (~ am u[KU§] . . . I . . . -ri-tu). 

7 Var. K. 4354, w. 

s Var. K. 4354, ti. 


a 
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ii P. 44 (3), vii-viii 


4. [ukus]-sar 

5. ukus-du 13 -sar 

6. UKUS-TI-GI-LI-SAR 


qis-su-u 

u-ba-nu 

ti-gi-lu-u 


(C) PI. 22, viii-vii, 31-5 : 


* am UKUS-TI-GIL-LA 

Sam . -bu 

&am ,, .kur-ra 

ti-gi-lat sadi(i) 

UKUS-LI-LI-GI-SAR 

§u-[«] (= liligu) 

,, KUR-RA 

Ditto sadi(i) 


(D) Mat. 86, 12-10, 8-13, dup. PI 4, K. 4325, ix, 36-41: 


ukus-du 13 -sar 

u-ba-nu 

ban-bil-lu 

UKUS-TI-GI^LUM 1 2 -SAR 

su-u 

qis-su-u me-ra(?) 3 4 -ru-u 

UKU§-LI-LI-GI-SAR 

la-lik-ku(?)*-u 

pi-qu-u 

ukus dam-Hl-lum sar 

SU 

>> 

ukus qur-dil-lum sar 

§u 

nam-sa-bu 

UKUS-SIR-GUD-SAR 

is-Jci al-pi 

qU-su-u tulc-pi-tu 5 


The sign ukus is given without det. as equivalent to qiUu (D. 550, 7), 
long compared to the Heb. qissubn “ cucumbers QiUe is used in 
Assyrian literature in comparisons: first, with what I think must be 
garnets, the small grain which is supposed to take its name from the 
seed of the pomegranate ( granaiicus , DACG. 163), the Assyrian comparing 
them to zer qiUe “ cucumber seeds ” : and, secondly, in the well-known 
passage in Senn. 46, which I think may have been misunderstood: 
“ With the bodies of their warriors I filled the plain like grass : sapsapate 
unakis-ma baltaSun abut Jama bird qisse simani 6 unalcis qati&un.” 
Luckenbill’s translation is not entirely satisfactory: “ Their testicles 

I cut off and tore out their privates like the seeds of cucumbers of Si wan 
(June). Their hands I cut off.” Qati may well have the secondary meaning 
“ member ”, like the Heb. yddh in Is. lvii, 8 (cf. Eerdmans, ZA. 1894, 297, 
and see GE ., Text., 81), in which case baltasun abut (without -mot) may 
be the first half of a circumstantial clause : “I destroyed their pudenda 
(their capacity for sexual pleasure), cutting off their members like bird 
qiMe simani” The latter is difficult, but bini cannot mean “seed” 


1 K. 4325, oil. 

2 K. 4325, la. 

3 Apparently ma on text. 

4 Or Sn. 

6 So MaL y and not banhi iuhpitu , as D . 551, 15. 

6 It is possible to compare the Heb. ben p&r&th “ a fruitful bough ” (lit. “ son of a fruit- 
bearer ”) (Gen. xlix, 22). As Delitzsch (HWB. 177) saw, it is of dead warriors that this is 
spoken, and consequently is not so revolting as if they were alive. The intention was, of 
course, to prevent the enemy from enjoying life after death to the full (cf. the obscene 
plaques and groups probably for burial with the dead, with the idea of sympathetic 
magic). 
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(for which we already have zir in zir qisse) which would have no sense. 
The probability is that binu here defines the actual fruit of the cucumber, 
for obvious reasons. If simani means the month of Si wan (May-June) 1 
it coincides well enough with the growth of the Cucumis sativus L. 
(“ March-July ”, FP 2 i, 480). 

Ziri qisim and u 5 qissue ” are found in OB. letters (Kraus, MV AG. 
1931, 50 and 99). Although cucumber seeds have a certain value in 
medicine ( SM. ii, 204, 205: £f chiefly us’d for Emulsions, and sometimes 
to express a cooling Oil from them for the Skin,” HD. 22 ), they apparently 
do not occur in MT. 

To continue with the other forms in this group : 

The ukus-du 13 -sar “ small cucumber ” (ubanu ££ finger ”, “ thumb ”) 
will be the short cucumber so plentiful in the Mesopotamian bazaars. 
Its synonym ((D), 7) banbillu , possibly panpillu , can hardly be the Syr. 
puphnd , cucumis melo (the Greek word ttcttidv ?), 2 * * Forskal (FM. 168) 
giving the Arabic as dumairi. 

uku§-§ir-gud, iski alpi , “ bull-testicles,” represent the short, ovoid 
cucumber ; cf. PC. viii, 1837, 212, describing the Indian Cucumis utilissi - 
mus as having a perfect oval fruit, and, when ripe, variegated with deeper 
and lighter yellow, coinciding with the synonym for our word, qissu 
tukpitu (BAG. 292 giving for tukpitu “ gesprenkelter Marmor (?) ”): 

Saruru presumably in (A), 7, is simply a synonym for “ cucumber ”, 
while in l. 8 it is apparently that cucumber known as “ testicles of a bull 
The Syr. & 6 rura, germen recens , doubtless gave rise to the “ Gurken- 
schlossling ” of AF. 58. But our saruru here is to be compared to the 
same word which means a “ poppy-capsule ”, from the similarity of 
the two (p. 226). 

ukus damHllum sar as a u cucumber ” or gourd is as difficult as 
% -ua -f- gxjnu damMllum (p . 302). It can hardly mean ££ Similarity- 
gourd ”, comparing Theophrastus, EP. vii, iii, 5, ££ thus the bottle-gourds 
become like in shape to the vessel in which it has been placed.” Moreover, 
we already have the bottle-gourd probably in the following, 

UKU§ qurdillum sajr — qurdillu — namsabu. Namsabu is a vessel 
of some kind, thus giving us a clue to qurdillu as the Syr. qarddld , a pot 
or jar. This suggests Cucurbita lagenaria (Lagenaria vulgaris Ser.) for 
our plant, which acquires the form of a flask and forms good bottles (PC. 
viii, 1837, 212); it is a plant of South Asia (FJ. i, 542, quoting Keimer) 
and tropical Africa (MPB. ii, 1076). Na-an-sa-bu sar occurs, however, 
in MB. r. 43, after ££ radish ”, and not with the cucumbers or gourds. 
The Pal.-Heb. is qiUu? habbaqbuq (i.e. “ cucumber of the flask ”, FJ. i, 542). 

2-3. The Colocynth and the Squirting Cucumber. 

From the ordinary cucumber we can go on to the Colocynth, ukus- 
LI-LI-GI-§AR and ^ m UKUS-TI-GIL-LA (= . . . - bu ). ^ am UKUS-TI-GIL~LA is 
not “ melon ”, as I thought in AH. 40 : GT. xvii, 19, 32, 36 (translated 
in Devils ii, 67, ££ wild cucumber ” (?)) shows this : ££ ,, (= 5am UKUS- 

1 [Or it may mean simply “ in season ”.] 

2 It can hardly be the Hibiscus esculenlus L. } the Arab, bdmid, so common nowadays 

in the Near East, which was probably unknown to the Assyrians (“ in Ostafrika heimisch, 

in vielen Tropenlandern cultiviert iT , MPB. ii, 667). At the same time there is another word 

for the short, ovoid cucumber, Uki alpi. 
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Ti-GiL-LA)-a sa ina seri edissi-su asu, i.e. tlie U. which springs up of its 
own accord in the desert/' is hardly a correct description of a melon, 
which is a field-product, carefully cultivated. We must, however, distin¬ 
guish iam UKUS-Ti-GiL-LA from ^ w ukus-ti-gi-li-kur-ra (p. 81, Ecballium 
elaterium Rich), there being some possibility of confusing the two. 

There is every probability of the group (A), 11. 10—12 on p. 81, 
representing the same plant. First, there is the similar-sounding ukus- 
ti-gi-lum-sar, to be read tigilu , equivalent, therefore, to uicus-ti-gi-li- 
sar (tigilu, (B) 6), and defined as qissu meraru “ bitter cucumber ” 
(comparable to the Syr. m A rdrta dh c dhabhrd , the Arab, al-hanzal al-murr, 
SM. ii, 721), which at once suggests the Colocynth (“ nauseous, acrid, 
and intensely bitter ”, VK. 538, the gourds of ii Ki. iv, 39). That 
iam uicus-Ti-GiL-LA is certainly the Colocynth is confirmed by the magical 
text CT. xvii, 19, 32, already quoted. This is for Headache, beginning 
with a long description of the Headache-demon who “roams in the 
desert ” (l 1), and then “slays ” the patient (l. 15). Then Marduk as 
usual receives advice from his father: “Go, my son (Marduk), the 
(ukus )tigilld } which springeth up of its own accord in the desert — when 
the sun entereth his dwelling, cover thy head with a cloth, and cover the 
(xjKXJs)tigilld, and surround it with flour, and in the morning before the 
sunrise root it out from its place, and take its root; take the hair of 
a virgin kid, and bind it on the head of the sick man, and bind it on the 
neck of the sick man, that the Headache which is in the body of the 
man may be removed, and may not return to its place, like a straw which 
the wind whirleth away ” ( Devils ii, 67). 

Here the Headache is to be inveigled into the spherical Colocynth, 
which, it is hoped, will be mistaken for the head of the sick man. There 
are two possibilities here : the first, that there was a fanciful belief that 
the spherical Colocynth, with all its associations with evil, is the habitat 
of the Headache-demon by day, being vacated by its devilish occupant 
at night, when ghosts and demons usually prowl about the land, and 
that the magician will therefore find one of these gourds without a tenant; 
he must cover his head and the Colocynth with a cloth to guard against 
the attack of any wandering Headache demon returning to seek a resting- 
place, and must surround the Colocynth with a magic circle of flour with 
the same object. The empty gourd can then be used as a bait to attract 
the Headache-demon from the patient's head. The second possibility 
is that the Colocynth was not the normal habitat of the Headache-demon, 
and the visit of the magician is made by night because he is less easily 
seen then. This is not such an attractive view as the former, as the 
association of the spherical gourd and its poisonous qualities have obvious 
connections with this particular demon. 

But in any case this is definite proof that ^uicus-ti-gil-la is the 
Colocynth. 

That the ukus-li-li-gi-sar is the same plant is apparent, however 
strange it may appear. The description of it on (A) 12 (p. 81) that it is 
tamSil aruni “ like a ball ” {AH. 40, from aru , Heb. ydrdh “ to throw ”) 
obviously fits the spherical colocynth which grows in the desert on a 
trailing vine, inviting the traveller to stoop and pluck it, merely for the 
pleasure of throwing it. This is borne out by (D) 9 (p. 82), where 
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uitus-Li-Li-Gi-SAii = piqu, with which cf. Heb. paqqu'oth, 1 the colocynth- 
gourds of ii Ei. iv, 39, and the late Heb* p e qaath “ ball 5 \ 5am UKUS-Li-Li-GA 
_ samqiggfi sumameti “ cucumber of the desert ” (A. 13, p. 81) = Syr. 
qattuth barrd , “ cucumber of the desert ” = colocynth, A JSL. 35, 139. 

Musritu, presumably equivalent of * am UKU§-Li-Li-GA rather than 
6 W ukus--ti-gil-la (at all events, for one of these two) may mean 
“ Egyptian ”, as long ago suggested, indicating that the Colocynth was 
regarded as being a particular product from that country. It is the same 
word, doubtless, as occurs in the Phoen. Kovaipd^ap = oikvos aypios 
(= qissi Musri), quoted from Diosc. iv, 152, by Brake (Smith, DB. i, 372; 
note, however, that in Theophrastus, EP , Hort, ii, 476, the oIkvos aypios 
is the Elaterium). 

Liligu (lalikku) has apparently no Semitic cognate. 

In medicine the part of the Colocynth used is the pulp, freed from 
seeds, a powerful hydragogue cathartic, prescribed in combination with 
other drugs to prevent griping (P. 433). Ext., it is said to be used in 
frictions for intestinal worms, and sometimes for ailments of the joints, 
gout, rheumatism, and sciatica ( LPG . 161). In SM. ii, 95, 100, the pulp 
is used ext. for eyes (i.e. perhaps the pa and even “ seed ” of 5am UKUS- 
ti-gil-la, below). 0. Colocynthis L. was found at el-Faiha (ITerzfeld, 
Beih. 32); the Colocynth is very common in the Near Eastern deserts. 

It occurs in MT. thus: 

(a) 5aw UKUS-TI-GIL-LA : 

(1) Simply: Ext . : Feet and arms which cannot be straightened, f, 
poultice, AM. 68, 1, 21 (hul-ti-gil- . . .). 

Ini. : Retention of the anus (faeces), with 21 others including uku§- 
rim, opium, probably drink:, AM. 40, 5, 17 (the opium being doubtless 
to counteract the griping) (ukus-ti-gi-li). Stone, in ... or wine drink, 
AM. 4, 4, 5, dup. in part of 30, 12 (. . ukus-ti-gi-il (?)). 

(2) pa (tops); Ext. : In same tablet as above, f, AM. 68, 1, 21, l. 7 
(pa 6W QKU§-TI-GIL-La). 

(3) Seeds: Rimutu (weakness), boil in oil and hurunnu-beei, f, 
bind on, AM. 52, 5, 15, prob. dup. AM. 5, 6, 7. Temples , ext., f, CT. 
xxiii, 39, 1 ( 5am UKUS-T[i-G]irnA, dup. EAR. 188, 1, 5am UKus~Ti-Gi-iL). 

(b) Sam Tigilu: simply : presumabty lungs, uncertain use, AM. 
55, 4, 8 ( Som ti-gi-la-a). For disease of mitri, alolie, drink in yeast of beer, 
PI. 43, S. 60, ix-vii, 4, cf. dup. EAR. 203, ix-vii, 25). (For * am tigilat sadi 
see p. 86.) 

From the Colocynth, ^ukus-ti-gil-la and iaw uitus-Ti-Gi-Li-SAR 
we can proceed to the similar-sounding ^^ukus-ti-gi-li-kur-ra, which 
is given a section all to itself by the Assyrian botanist, showing that it is 
actually distinct from the 6<am UKUS-Ti-Gi-Li-SA_R. 


PI. 22, K. 267, vi-v, 39: 

5am UKU§-Ti-Gi-Li-KUR-RA hi-il bal-ti sadi(i) 
sa — KtJR — ra hi-il bal-ti sadi(i) 


1 Piqquti Sar, MB. 67, Meissner, ZA . 1891, 297. 
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From (C) 31 ff. (p. 82) it would appear that this aud the Colocynth 

were kept in close relation, and yet it is obvious that in the present 
grouping a wide distinction was made. Here in this particular syllabary 
(PL 22) it is inserted after the word for “ caper ”, rather than after the 
UKUS-group, because of the appellation baliu. 

In AH. 40 I suggested that this was the Ecballium elaicrium Rich, or 
“ squirting cucumber ”. This, like the Colocynth, is a drastic purge, 
and its Assyrian title “ gum of the pudenda of the mountains ” exactly 
fits it. The plant is found in maritime Syria ( FP . 2 i, 481: LB. 459, 
“ found all over the country ” and “ looks like a young squash ” ; at 
Nisibin, Von Opp. ii, 377). The part used is the sediment from the 
juice of the fruit (P. 480); the ripe fruit, about two inches long, roundish, 
green, and fleshy, ejects the seeds with a mucilaginous juice (PC. xv, 312). 
Obviously the hil balti sadi is this juice (gum), which at once allays any 
doubt that there might have been about this being the Elaterium , and 
not merely a “ mountain ” variety of the ^ukus-ti-gil-la. The title 
“ gum of the pudenda of the mountains ” is allied to the Arab, name for 
the Ecballium , qilhiha al-kimdr “ donkey’s cucumber ”, the lasciviousness 
of the donkey, the shape of the Ecballium, and the word “ cucumber ” 
combining to give us its meaning. 

Its equivalent sa-kur-ra, “stomach (heart) enemy” is paralleled 
by aiab akale 91 , in reference to its purging property, and contrasted 
with sa-hul-la, “ stomach (heart) comfort ” of fennel (sammusd sam-rum 
in Langdon, RA. 1916, 31), which is antispasmodie in infantile colic 
(P. 540), similar to aniseed (another umbellifer), corrective of scammony, 
HD. 8. 

In MT. Sam ti-gi-lat sadi(i) occurs, among more than forty drugs, 
to be drunk for strangury, AM. 59, 1, 36. 

Melons 

It is a curious point that we know little about the Assyrian words 
for this very common fruit. Scheil, however, points out that the following 
text of the Ur period may contain the names for some of these (RA. 
1921, 56, 23/.). 

ukus-a dug .... 

UKUS-A . .. 

UKUS-A AN-. 

UKUS-A .. 

UKUS-A. 
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VICSUE (VETCHES) AND CEREALS 

A. 1. §am arusu , a vetch. 

2. 5a7n amw(s)sw, Phaseolus maximus, vetches. 

3. Sam ezizu, Lathyrus. 

4. Sam andahsum, Ervum lens L. (?), lentils (_?). 

(A) VAT. 9000 : CT. xxxvii, 29, 108860, ii, 25-32 : 


Sam ha-tir(!) 1 -jfi eqli 

iam a-ru-su 

5am a-ru-su 

iam a-mu-us-su 

2 Sam a-mu-us~su 

5a m su-un- 

3 5am 

j j 

iam e-zi-zu 

§artl e-zi-z[u\ 

Sam a-r[u-s]u m[ar-ru ] 

sam ku-ni-[bu\ 

5am 

^ am HAL-LA-MAS-(DA] 


&m KAK-KU-[US] 4 

[ iam ]kak-k[u-u (?) 8 ] 

Sam TUR-[RA] 

Sam sa-te- . 

PI. 24, K. 4412, r. 20: 

[^ am HAL-LA-MAS-DA] 

iam hal-la-ar sa-bi-\ii] 

[ iom KAK-KU-US 4 ] 

I la ™kak-ku-\u (?) 5 * * ] 

[iam TUR-RA] 

iam sa-ta- . 


(C) Mat . 86, vii-ix: 


19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 


SE-HUS-A-SAR 

SE-HUS-A-SAR 

S!E-RIM-SAR 

SE-SIS-SAR 

s:e-du 13 -sar 
a-mus-su sar 


iz-zu lap-ti 

u-ru-ti (!) 

a-mus-Su 

a-za-nu 

an-dah-su 

e-zi-zu 


zi-im-zi-me 
SUrUn - 9 
ku-ni-ib-h[u] 
ha-ni[n (?)]-... 
an-dah-[Sum ] 
a-ru-§u 


1 Actually sah . 

2 108860, for this line ditto | 5 [ am ] . . . 

3 108860 omits line, and has for the remainder : 

* m ku.-ni-bu 
a-us-se 

“ m KAK-U§.(?) 

^"KAK-TJ S-TUE.-K.[ A] 

4 [tj§] from 108860 in n. 3, and p. 92. 

5 [«] from p. 95, but not certain. 1 have taken it as a parallel to Se-gu, kak-hi-u. 

[But cf. OT . xxxv, 3, l. 15 (dupl. Yale Syllab.), and the iC stone ” discussed in DAGO. 180/.] 

8 Gf . PL 4, ix, 35, se-htj§-a-&a[r] = . . . . 

89 


^ m ku~[ni~ib'hu] 
^GU-. 

^kah-ku-fyCl)] 
*' m sa-ta- . 
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(D) PI. 29, S. 387 : 





nu- . 


a~z[a{l)-nu\ 

a-za-[nu ] 

an-dah-[sum ] 

an-daA-[swm] 

an-daA-[3wm] 

sag-sur : sar] 

Tmr-sum sar : kar-[$u sar] 

si-ih-hi-r[um] 1 

[p]wr-ra- : (?)] 



5. 





10. 



(followed by the nuhurtu-gxouj)). 


(. E) PI. 25, K. 4398, r. 3-14 : PI. 24, K. 4412, r. 10-19 : 


Sam ku-ni-bu 

Sam ku-ni-ib-hu 

Sam ku-ni-ib-hu 

Sam e-zi-zu 

5. ^ am sd-rnt HAR 2 ' 1 

Sam e-zi-zu 

2 ^ om a-us-se 

Sam 3 

i > 


4 ^sag-du-i 

e-zi-zu 

Lu-tJB sa kima hi-sar 

e-zi-is-su 

SE-AS-ME 5 

6 

3J 

10. 4 si-BAR 

6 

j) 

4 Sam a -mu~su 

e-zi-iz-zu 

1 Sam a-us~se 

Sam su-nu 

7 Sam a-u$-$e 

Sam e-na-nu 

SE-KUR-SAR 

a-hu-sum 


1 From PL 31, K. 4581, r., b, (1) . . . | zi-bu-u, (2) . . . . si-ih-hi-ru , followed by the 
nukurtu-gron p. 

2 Or perhaps &m rne us-se. 

5 K. 4412, 

4 K. 4412 omits this line. 

6 X. 4412 adds 5 ab. 

6 K. 4412, e-zi-ia , . 

7 Or perhaps us-£e. 
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(F) PL 28, K. 4345, vi-v, 19-31 : part dup. PL 24, K. 4412, 
viii-vii, 1-9 : PL 25, K, 4398, r. 1-2 : 


* am a-tir-ti eqli 

5am a-ru-su 

20. 1 SE-AS-ME-SAR 

hu-ru-us-sum 

2 SE-BAR-SAR 


* am e-zi-zu 

* am a-ru-su 


mar-ru 

iam a-ru-su 3 4 

Sam a-ru-su 

2 Sarn a-ru-su 

Sam a-mu-su 

25. iam u-ru-se 

Sa7n o-mu-su 

4 ^™ S E-RIM 

* am a-mu-su 

Sam zir 5 la-bi-se 

* a7n a-mu-su 

2 * am a -mu-su 

5am su-nu-u 

2 5am SE-£UR-SAR 

6 a-us-su 

30. 2 7 A-RIM-SAR 

6 a-us-su 

7 la-bi-se 

sam Jca-za-bu 


These groups are of the Yicise and related plants, differing in some 
measure from the following section of cereals. 

1-4. Sam Atirti eqli (probably the same as the form * am hatirti eqli , 
with a curiously scientific use of h to represent c . This “ atirti of the field ” 
must be the Arabic ‘otur , ‘itr, Lathyrus, as Holma (KB. 59) saw, which 
occurs as L. hirsutus L. at Qala‘ah Sherghat (Herzfeld, Beih . ii, 33). It 
is true that in another connection ( p . 149) Sam atirtu has the value of 
Euphorbia , but here, of course, it must mean one of the vetches. 

iam Arusu, equivalent to the above, is amplified by the word marru 
“ bitter ” when equated with iara ezizu (ezissu elsewhere), and is defined 
as “ a bean-like hi-sar ” (a comparison also made of Sam zibibanu). It 
may perhaps be referred to the root eresu “ to wish ”, erisu “ bride¬ 
groom ”, Arab, ‘ars (from its clinging capacity ? ; the Arab. ‘aris is 
a dialect word for a vine, FP 2 , i, 283), Beih. ii, 32, giving erseh for con¬ 
volvulus. asdbP al-arus is the milk-vetch (FP. 2 i, 373). 

* am Ezizu (ezissu) must be the Syr. ( dsosa, Lathyrus (FJ. ii, 438). 
Note the occurrence quoted from VM. in (4) below. (Gf. the Arab, s’es’a 
(according to Miss Baldensperger, FCH. 46), Lathyrus cicera L.) 

s * m Amusu, hardly the Arab, himmas , 8 Syr. hemse “ chickpeas ”, 
owing to the difficulty about the sibilant; more probably it is mds, 
Phaseolus maximus in Assyria (A. 35), the change of position of a being 
paralleled by the a in azupiranu , Arab, zafaran. Note the occurrences 


1 K. 4412 apparently put [ &m a]-rw-[«sVj | . . . here. 

2 K. 4412 omits this line. 

3 K. 4412, su . 

4 K. 4412 changes places with next line. 

5 Re-examined [sic], 

8 Or perhaps mi u§~su. 

7 Not in K. 4345 as extant; it is possible (but not likely) that the line was included 
in Cols, viii-vii (broken away). 

8 Although for fyimmas cf. §E . . pxnvt-HUM | hu-um-mu-su, Scheil, ZA. 1893, 201, r. 3, 
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in VM. (Meek, RA . 1920, 181, S. 1701, iii-iv, 10, 11: PI. 42, K, 274, 
iii-iv, 24-5 : Mat. 88, ii, 9-10): 

Sam (^)a-mu~se ina dam hab-li 

i( * m ( i? )e-zi-zu ina dam me-e-ti 


“ Vetches in the blood of a wounded man, chickpeas in the blood 
of a dead man.” Unintelligible. 

m Amuse is a proper name (ABL. 303, 6). 

Sam Kunibu , perhaps connected with the Arab, icanib ( <£ like duhn 
(millet) and called tahaf ”), Landberg, Arabica v, 213 (cf. Getr. 37). 
s ^Kunib(p)hu might conceivably be the Syr. Haphha , lentils, if a change 
from k to t be allowed as in Wright's Comp. Gram . 51, where mod. Syr. 
is given as pronouncing k as ty (tyalba “ dog ”); perhaps, cf. trtqla 
= craticula. iam Kunib(p)hi sar occurs in the vetch-group, MB. 5-8, 
along with andahsum sar, sasnibi sar, and zimzimmu sar, the latter 
word occurring as equivalent to s^-hus-a-sar and izzu lapti (p. 89). 

Sam Zir labise “ seed of labise ” must surely be the Arab. bisillah 
(i bizella , bishlah , FP. 2 i, 434, 435), peas. The metathesis of l is not 
uncommon in words containing liquids. 

Sam Aussu (I am inclined now to read it thus, and not me usse or me 
ussu, since the Sumerian is 5am SE-KUR-SAR, which has nothing to do with 
soup), possibly the Arab. ‘ adas “ lentils ” (on the analogy of sissu from 
sdS. Ainsworth (A. 35) quotes addes (Ermm lens) in Assyria, but, having 
regard to the possibility of this being s< * m andahsum, it may be that au$su 
is merely a form of amu($)su. At the same time a-sah (= “ soup of pig ”) 
occurs (KUB. iv, 51, 5). 

For iam §unu and Sam enanu I can suggest nothing. 

The 5am KAK-(KU)-us, kakku, group is comparable to that occurring 
on p. 95 among the cereals, ( Sam kakku), iam SE-GtJ-DU 13 (* am kakku), 

and Sam kakku ( iam AB(Es)-BA(?)) and clearly allied to the vetches. Cf. 
VM. PI 10, r. 9: Mat. 88, ii, 30): 

i? KAK-KU-u§-GAL. | ina kur-mat imeri 

i.e . it is an ass-fodder. Meek, BA. x, 1913, 42, K. 3251, gives a hymn in 
which kun-H hal-lu-ri kak-k[i-e] ( l . 9) are mentioned in relation to d Nisaba, 
and alkali, salt, sulphur, . . ., azupiri, and cress (H. 12, 13) in relation to 

d NE-DAR. 

iam HAL-LA mas-da is represented by Sam hallar sabi[ti] 7 “ gazelle 
dung.” hal-la is well known to mean “ dung ”, but iam hollar appears 
to be unknown elsewhere. Doubtless the seeds are compared to the 
little spherical dung of the gazelle. 

Sam Andahsum is a difficult word. In AH. 130, partly because of its 
presence near karsu (p. 90), which has one meaning “ cherry ” (p. 307), 
partly because of its connection with (BI)ti(hiyi~ti, supurgil “ quinces ”, 
sirdi u almonds ”, and samri “ jujubes ” in ADD .f and partly on account 

1 ADD. 1003, 1005, 1007, 1009-1011, 1013, 1015, 1017-19, 1022, 1024, 1029, 1031, 
1037, the group being (with variations) kar * at qa-bu-lu ( v . ka-ZAs) (BI) ti{hi)-i-ti 7 
* ar P at qa-bu-tu (v. qa-ZAK)an-dah-$e, karpat qa-bu-tu ( v . qa- zax) su-pur (par)-gil, kar ? at qa-bni4u 
(v. qa-but), sir-di and Hsa-al-lu za-am-ri. 



VICLffi (vetches) and cereals 93.. 

of the possible similarity of the word with the Arab, injds (pears, plums), 
I thought it might mean “ plum But cc plums ” are i? angase in ABL. 
813 (along with i? su'purgillum “ quince ” ; so that either we must read 
out word andahsum as angabsum , accepting this as equal to angase 
“ plums ” (that is, when we find it in such texts as are in ADD.), or 
we must relinquish the meaning “ plums 

There is a curious parallel in NH. xxii, 49 to this grouping of 
andahse , quinces, etc., where for certain diseases lentils are pounded 
either by themselves, or with quinces, pears, myrtle, wild endive, black 
beet, or plantago. 

Next the vocabulary on jp. 90 (PI. 29) contained andahsum in one 
group, followed by the nuhurtu-growp , Asafoetida , and, since the andahsum - 
group contained karsu, it was not unreasonable to see in this the Syr. 
karsa , Lasergdtium siler. Indeed, even MT. was confirmatory of this, 
andahse being used in two prescriptions actually along with Asa 
fcetida (AM. 81, 3, 1, dug). 81, 2, 4, and AM. 83, 1, r. 19). 1 Curiously 
enough, the Persian for Asafoetida is not dissimilar ( unguzah = hingiseh), 
FJ . 2 iii, 452 ff. : ahgusta gandah , anguddna, i.e. hinga, which appears 
in various Indian forms, BMM. 336. 

Yet it is certain that the occurrence of * am andahsum in the lists of 
vetches compels us to see one of this class of plants in this word. This 
is also evident from a ritual containing coriander, cummin, nigella, 
andahsum , and ezizu (. Lathyrus ), KAR. 171, 4 ff., 178, r. vi, 13; Ebeling, 
MV AG. v, 3, 1931, 26). In omen-texts, too, the order of such plants runs 
se-el-sar, ezizu sar, andahsum sar, riq kamunu sar (Yirolleaud, Bab. 
1910, 291, 43-6, DA. 77, 43-6). The word is curiously spelt Sarm an-sum-dah 
( ZA . 1923, 34), and as in-dah-su-um as far back as the 3rd Dyn. of Ur 
(ITT. 7059), 20 mana (about 20 lb.) of it being mentioned. 

It is used thus in MT. : 

To rub on a sick “ place ” alone, Scheil, RA. 1918, 75, 4. To insert 
in uterus of pregnant woman, | (or after childbirth), KAR. 195, 10. 
For cough , with bloodspitting, drink mustard, Asafoetida , etc., in kurunnu - 
beer, and then eat andahse with honey and himetu- ghee, AM. 83, 1, r. 19 : 
for cough , eat S(im andahse with Asa foetida, AM. 81, 3, 1, dug). 81, 2, 4: 
for cough (when no improvement is obvious) KAR. 203, iv-vi, 33 (alone 
in honey, oil, and kurunnu- beer, let his tongue take without a meal, 2 let 
him drink). For siki alone, bray, drink in kurunnu- beer, ib. 41. 

What is most interesting is that there was a festival celebrated about 
it by the Hittites in the spring (I owe this to Mr. Oliver Gurney): KUB. 
x, 198, 18, i, 2 : xx, 42, 1, 9: “ he (?) puts andaMum in the house of 
the queen,” and “ there is a big assembly in the house of the queen ” : 
ib. x, 94 : 2-3 : “ when the time of the andahsum comes, they will offer 
the andahsum to the gods,” ib. xviii, 12, i, 3-4. It follows bulu Q-an 
and ti-ia-ti (Asa foetida) in a list of vegetables, ib. vii, 1, i, 21. 

Asafoetida may well have been used as an addition to lentil pottage, 
or however it was cooked : Pliny (NH. xxii, 49) says of the Laser that 

1 A form andaSe (1 shekel) occurs along with tidiu (1 shekel) and honey (San Niccolo- 
Ungnad, Neubabyl. Rechtsurk. No. 858, VAT. 2042, late Bab.). 

[2 See RA. XL, 109 f.] 
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“ taken with food, it is very refreshing for patients just recovering from 
an illness ” ; “ employed by itself, it warms and revives persons benumbed 
with cold.’ 5 Asa fcetida is “ very serviceable in imperfect digestion . . . 
the Romans employed it along with their food, as the Persians still do ” 
(PC. ii, 493). As lentils according to NH . xxii, 70, “ inhate the 
stomach,” the use of Asa fcetida is obvious. On the use of it in food, see 
FJ. iii, 453. 

B. lu-ub-sar, lubbu (luppu), Phaseolus vulgaris L., bean. 

Gadd, CT. xxxv, 4, 54: 

ub | tJB | sa lu-ub lu-ub-bu 


(Cf, Clay, YOS, i, pi xliv, 151.) Cf. also CT, xi, 35, 76-4-13, i, 8: 
SAI. 8214: 


[LU-tJB-SAR] | u-du-tu-kul-ni-si-gu-u | ? 

In KAR. 203, r, iv-vi, 39, 5am LU-UB-SAR = Sam zu (or eri)-lu-SAJ& 
= sa uzna n -su marsd nu Octal ( u one whose ears are sick shall not 
eat ”). 

In AH. 196 I suggested that this word represents the Arab, lubiyd , 
lubd , Dolichos lubia Eorsk. (FJ. ii, 508: Lane, Diet, 2677, faba, not the 
lubiyd ifranjiyah , haricot, which comes from South America, but the 
Yigna savi D., FJ. 2 ii, 522). We find that it is a vetch: PI. 25, r. viii-vi, 8, 
Lu-tJB sa kima hi-sar = e-zi-is-su , similar to the equation [lu]-ub-sar 
kima hi-§ar — Sam zi-bi-ba-nu , PI. 19, i—ii, 13 ( Sam zibibanu occurring, 
p. 70, as Nigella). hi-sar is unexplained in the syllabaries. Cf. also 
LU-tJB-SAR dr-ma-nim mtjn-ku-pad ser kaliti ka- . . . “ beans, apricots, 
borax (?), kidney meat . . .”, for a man bewitched, which suggests a 
haricot (AM. 85, 3, 7), as is often cooked in the East, with raisins, etc. 
Elsewhere in MT . (AM. 80, 1, 8): “ When a man is sick of a cough, thou 
shalt cook green arnoglossum (alone) kima lu-Iib-sar (like beans),” 
showing obviously that these beans were a well-known food. Kii. i, iii, 57, 
gives . . . na-pi-ih-ma ki-ma lu-up-pi. . . . 

Bean-flour, zid lub-ba (AM. 74, 1, ii, 35), to be sprinkled with oil, 
is to be put on an affected place: Pliny (NH. xxii, 69) says that bean- 
meal boiled in vinegar ripens tumours and breaks them, and heals con¬ 
tusions and burns. 

Zir LU-tJB-SAR occurs in a vocabulary of the 3rd Dynasty of Ur 
(Scheil, RA. 1921, 60, vi, 31), as well as a vessel for them ( ib . 57, 11). 
Indeed, it is possible that “ 40 GtJ (talents) of lu-sar ” (an eatable 
vegetable) is to be assigned here (Thureau-Dangin, ISA. 123, 21, Gudea; 
and cf. RTC. No. 58, iii, 11, etc., 5am LU-SAR). 

In omens ; ec If a river kima LU-tm-SAR, there will be aMazw(-demon) 
in the land ” (Gadd, CT. xxxix, pi. 14, 8). The preceding omen describes 
the possibility of the river being sig 7 -sig 7 “ bright yellow ”, so that the 
comparison with beans probably means that it is of a dark green. 
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C. The se, (corn)-group. 

(A) PI. 31, K. 8846, r. 1-9, dup. PI. 32, K. 4588, iii 1 : Smith, CT. 
xxxvii, No. 108860, 29, 35: VAT. 9000: (c/. Scheil, RA. 1921, 56, 
“ Epoch of Ur ”): 


2 


(a) 3 *“ m SE — BAR 

iam ut-ta-tu 

(6). 3 Ja7n SE — GIG 

iam ki-ba-tu 

(c) 5 ia7n SE 4 -BA-RA 

lam Su — ’ 

(d) 8 5am SE 6 -GtJ-SA-HAR-RA 

Sam kis-se 2 -nu 

(e) Jam SE 6 — Gti 

Sam kak~ku~u 

(/) 9 * a7n SE 6 -GtJ — DU 13 

£am 

y> - 

(g) §arnl0 kak —-ku — u 

^ am AB(ES) -BA (?) 

(h) 11 [SE]-GtJ-GAL 

Sam [hal]-lu-ru 

(i) 12 [ iom s]E ab(esysu-man-na-gu 

Mm l[al]-la-an-gu 

(j ) 13 [ 5am s]E lal-la-an-gu 

* am el-me -ru 14 

(k ) 16 iam SE — SIS 

Sam [el — m]e — su 

16 

17 

(l) 5aw SE-KUD-DA 

Sam (gul('i) -bu^y-tu 

(m) iam SE ar 18 -zik 

Sam [dah ] — nu 

(o) 5a?n SE-LI-A 

iam [ku-ra-an]-gu 

(p) 19 iam SE-IN-NU-HA 

1 Sam [in-ni]-nu 


1 Perhaps here, as the beginning, PI. 38, K. 424, B, i-ii, 14-15 : 

. I — ’ 

. | — * 

Cf, also CT. six, 39, K. 9964, 1-7 : 


. . [S]E — GUD 

. . [S]e-lugad ^[ULla-nu (?)] 

[Se-INJ-NU-HA „ 

[SE]-Gtf-NUNUZ ^[gul-bu-tu] 

[Se]-a-SA-ga ‘ Se in-n\u\ [ 

[Se-i]n-nu-ha Se in-ni-[nu\ 

2 Horizontal line on 108860 and VAT. 9000. 

3 Line omitted on VAT. 9000. 

4 VAT . 9000 omits. 

6 VAT. 9000 inserts 1. (k) here, reading: 

« m Gtr-GAE ] » m hi-lu (?)-r[w (?)] 

K. 4588 has : 

. 

*™Gtf-. . 

^ m G5r-[NIGIN (?) (or DU (?)] . 

No. 108860 has: 

“ m SE ba--ra | "’"ditto 

• VAT. 9000 and K. 4588 omit. 

7 VAT. 9000 *[i(?)]. 

« VAT. 9000 adds: 

" m Gu-NiGm (?) (or du (?) | „ (== (?)]-»«(?)). 

9 VAT 9000 adds : 

» (= Gtf-Du la ) ] Idl-an-gu 

10 K. 4588 presumably reverses this : 

“ m AB(ES)-[BA (?) I kak-ku-u ] 

F^4T. 9000 omits the line. 

11.2° g ee page 96. 
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(B) Pinches, JRAS . 1905, 830, ll 9-16 : 


e-zi-nu 

SE-TIR 

se-e-tir-ru-u 

d As-na-an 

hi-en-bw 

SE-RU 

,, -qaq-qa-ak-ku 

hab-bu-ru 

kid-la-an 

SE-LUGAL 

,, -lugal-la-ku 

kid-la~nu 

SE-SAG 

SE-LUGAL 

jj >> >) 

ia-a-ra~ah-hu 

SE-ES-TU-UB 

SE-GUD 

,, -gu-ud-da-ku 

ar-su-up-pu 

SE-MU-US 

SE-SIS 

,, -si-is-sa-ak-ku 

si-gu-su 

SE-ZA-AH 

SE-BIL 

,, - i-ra-ak-ku 

Vu-u-tum 

SE-SA-AL 

SE-SAL 

,, - sa-al-la-ak-ku 

di-il-la~tum 


(C) Scheil, RA. 1921, 56 (test 59) (“Epoch of Ur”): v, 1-16, 
has (1) [§E-Gd]-GAL, (2) [se-gu]-du 13 , (3) [se]-in-nu-ha, (4) [se]-li-bar 
(=a?), (5) [se]-. .-an, (6) [se]-lu-sa(?)-an, (7) [se] ha-[lu]-ru, 
(8) [se]-hi . . -li-hu, (9) [se] . . . -rw, [10) [se]-gud, (11) [se]-lugal (pro¬ 
bably), (12) [se-kud(?)]-du, (13) [se-li(?)]-a, (14) [se] ... UR, (15) 
[se-g-5-sa-harJ-ra, (16) [se-a-sa]-ga . . . 

Ainsworth (A. 34) begins his list of Mesopotamian food-plants 
with wheat (houta), barley (shaeir), lentils (Ervum lens , addes ), chick¬ 
peas (Cicer arietanum , hummes ), beans (Vida faba , tul), chickling vetch 
(Lathyrus sativus, jilban), vetch (Vida nissoliana , kishne), beans ( Phaseolus 
maximus , madsh ), and millet (Holchus sorghum , dura). Some of these we 
can identify in the foregoing lists, and others in the section on Vetches 
(p. 89 /.) (one at least of the Arabic words as he gives them looks like 
a misprint). FP . 2 i, 416-436, gives various vetches, etc., in Syria and 
Palestine as Cicer arietinum L. (himmas), Vida faba L., F. vulgaris Mill. 
(ful), V.palsestina Boiss. ( karsanah-barri ), V. Ervilia (L.) Willd. ( karsanah ), 
Lens esoulenta (‘ adas ), L. sativus L. (julbdn), Pisum ( bisillah ), Phaseolus 
vulgaris L. (lubiyd ifranjiyah), fasulia ), P. arvense Post ( mash ), Vigna 
(lubiyd). 

Hrozny (Getr.) discusses wheat, barley, and other kinds of grain 
fully (cf. also FJ. i, 707 ff.). The Assyrians have included some of the 


11 VAT . 9000 puts this line (as in 5 above) between ll. ( c ) and (d). K. 4588 and 

K. 8846 have (?)]. 

12 VAT. 9000 omits the line: K. 4588, ^ m ab(k$)-$%-m{a\- . . K. 8846, 

* m a&(es)-£w-aTO-. 

13 VAT. 9000 omits la: K. 8846 has lal-la-an . . . 

14 VAT. 9000 has either su or, less probably, tu. For *“[ el-m]e-su in the next line 
VAT. 9000 has „ . 

15 K. 4588 apparently ends this section here. 

16 VAT. 9000 has for this line : 

“ m §E — gud [ „ {= el-me-su (?)) 

which is then followed by : 


* am §AR (?)-A-SX (?) 

1 *" [] 

&m §E ar-zik 

™teh-\nu\ 

“ m §E-LI-A 

ku-ra-an-g[u] 

(uncertain traces) 

gul-bu-tu 

^Se-in-nu-ba 

* m in-ni-nu 


& m gul-bu-tu 


17 Restoration uncertain. 

18 K. 8846, ar. 

19 K. 8846 adds ^ba-Oa] | 

20 No line on K. 8846. 


below this line. 
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VICIM (vetches) axd cereals 

Vicise with, corn and barley in their lists, and yet elsewhere there is a 
separate section for Cicer , chickpeas, and Lens (lentils). It will be best 
to discuss both groups together. 

(a) The Corn-lists (including some of the Vetches). 

1. se, either “ corn ”, i.e. the simple grain used as a measure 
(OTC. 128: Iraq 1938, 26), or as the equivalent of se'u ( D . 367, 14), 
and in general as a determinative for corn of all kinds (see Getr. 207). 
Langdon ( JR AS . 1936, 87) published a tablet mentioning se, ziz, and 
gig, which he made barley, emmer, and wheat respectively. On kunasu 
as emmer see Getr. refs, on p. 204, and AF. 107. On d AS>(ds)-na-an 
= ^se-tir see Deimel, Panth. 289, and the literature in MA. 116 : 
si-kar as-na-an , King, Magic , No. 2, 29. 

zid-se “ flour of corn ”, corn-flour, Getr. 117 : used in a fumigation 
in MT. alone, AM. 101, 3, 10 (zid-se^ in a parallel passage, ib. 1. 16) 1 : 
for lungs, in a fumigation with pine-turpentine (with a thorn-fire, AM. 
54, 1, 8. Cf. also AM. 65, 5, 8, to mix in wine for head, and note the 
peculiar “ \ qa zid-se damqi ” (sweet corn-flour), AM. 77, 5, 6 (uncertain 
use). There is a special mill for zid-se, i.e . in the time of the 1st Dyn. 
of Babylon, aimn HAR zid-se, CT. viii, 34, 91-5-9, 2504, 10. 

Include here:— 

(a) zid-qu, qimu haslu (“ zerstossenes Mehl ”, “ feiner zerstossenes 
Mehl,” Getr. 117). It is the pounded wheat which the Arabs use. LB. 94 
speaks of an Arab who “ is braying wheat with a pestle in a mortar to 
make kibby, the national dish of the Arabs. . . . Every family has one 
or more of these large stone mortars . . . our boy is busy braying fish . . . 
and we ■ shall therefore have kibbet samak, which many people are 
extremely fond of. It is more commonly made of mutton ”. Aithough 
the Heb. qemah is applied to flour of wheat, barley, and parched corn 
(Briggs-Drdver, Diet-. 887), the-vulgar Arabic qamh means wheat (ib.). 
The pounded corn (zid-qu) is, of course, not the same as the properly 
ground corn (and therefore my translation “ fine-ground flour ” is pro¬ 
bably to be emended topounded flour ”) : the two would appear to 
be used together (as zid-qu and zid-gig) in the same prescription (see 
below). 

zid-qu is common in MT. : 

Temples, f, bind, CT. xxiii, 41, 3 (cf. 4, poultice). Eyes , f, mix as 
medium [ext.], AM. 9, 1, 9. Ears , f, as medium, insert, AM. 36, 1, 6. 
Stomach , mix liquorice with zid-qu, uncertain use in rose-water, AM. 
39, 1 , 1 . Breast , f, uncertain use, AM. 51, 12, 7. Cough , f, uncertain use, 
AM. 80, 1, 20. Prob. anus, with salt, “ reduce,” bray, and apply, KAR. 
191, r. iv, 7. Blains (siggati) with rim (v. zid) se -f- bar -f se, zid-zig, etc., 
poultice, AM. 32, 5, 10, dup. 93, 2, r. 3. Swelling, f, as medium, poultice 
or bind -on, AM. 73, 1, 19-23, 27: 74, 1, 12. Blow (mi'sitti), f, AM. 
79/ ly 14: Poultice with halluru, kakku, etc., AM. 84, 4, r. iv, 5. 

Quantities : 10 carats, f, bind on, CT. xxiii, 42, 8 : ^ qa, AM. 6, 3, 9. 

(b) zid d Nisaba “ corn-flour ”, for Jcurara (itch) in head, bray and 
rub (iakar) alone, AM. 5, 5, 5. Cf. AM. 65, 5, 2 (and possibly 5, 5, 7 
and 8, 4, I). 

1 Presumably this does not refer to ^Se-ua-a (Vitex), with which the patient is to be 
ba'the'd immediately preceding the fumigation. 
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(c) zid a-ter (= sasqu), with dates in a ritual, AM. 44, 4, 9 
(“ Anfeuchtungsmehl ”, Getr . 118; see Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1924, 
136, n. 8). Common in rituals. 

(d) se-sa-a ( qalu ), Heb. qdli (see Zimmern, ZDMG . 1904 (lviii), 951 : 
Getr. 98). Confirmed from AM. 36, 1, 7 (c/. 38, 4, ii, 3) &asi sar ki-ma 
se-sa-a ta-qal-lu “ roses like qalu thou shalt parch Equally cf. CT. 
xxiii, 10, 1 6jf, ; “ as a dead man hath not passed the gate of life, as an 
untimely birth hath not sucked the breast of its mother, kima zir se-sa-a 
la ib-nu-u se-ru, as the seed of qalu hath not produced a shoot/ 5 It is 
the well-known “ parched corn 55 of Ruth ii, 14 : “ and she (Ruth) sat 
beside the reapers : and he (Boaz) reached her parched corn and she 
did eat.” It is described in Robinson’s Researches ii, 350 : “In the 
season of harvest, 1 the grains of wheat, not yet fully dry and hard, are 
roasted in a pan, or on an iron plate, and constitute a very palatable 
article of food; this is eaten along with bread, or instead of it/ 5 In 
Palestine ( The Bible in Palestine quoted in Scripture Manners , 138, 7, 8) 
“they took a bundle [of corn] green from the field, and held it over 
a blazing wood-fire, till it was quite black. They then rubbed it out with 
their hands into a dish, and ate it warm, and frequently they had little 
else for a meal—at least in the early part of the day. . . . The use of 
parched corn is now so common, that in summer it is regularly sold in 
the markets/ 5 

It is common in MT. :— 

(1) Simply: Temples , 10 shekels of cress and 10 of se-sa-a steep 
in rose-water, bind on, AM. 20, 1, 19. Swelling on heel, f, bray, poultice, 
AM. 73, 1, 19. Eor sibir misitti (some kind of blow), f, in beer . . . [bind], 
AM. 82, 2, 9. In ritual, mention of pouring water on se-sa-a, KAR. 
21, r. 14. 

(2) zid, flour: Ext. : Temples , 10 shekels, f, steep in rose-water 
and bind on, AM. 20,1, 20, no quantity given, f, ditto, CT. xxiii, 43,25,27. 
Eyes , f, steep in beer, bind on, AM. 14, 1, 7 : 16, 1, 1: as medium for 
mixing, AM. 13, 1, 5. Scabies on head (or sim.), f [prob. bind on], AM. 
1, 2, 19. Blow (misitti), as medium for mixing, poultice, AM. 79, 1, 25. 

Ini. : Eemale ailment (sal-la ra-ah, flooding or slipping of the 
uterus), drink with Sam mastakal (soapwort) in oil and beer, AM. 67, 1, 
iv, 5, dup. KAR. 196, r. 1, 12. 

Enema , f, AM. 94, 2, 1, 8. 

In ritual, alone in water and beer beat up (pA-as), and pour on roof, 
KAR. 184, r. 7. zid-se-sa occurs in time of Shulgi (Nakahara, Sum. 
Tablets, p. 5, 11 2, 8: cf. TUrk. 23). 

(For se-sa in composition with other grain see D. 367, 83). 

(e) in-ri, ilium , straw, f, AM. 34, 6, 1 (probl. ext. or as fumigation). 

2. &am Su\ according to Getr. 89, is an Assyrian word for emmer, 

mentioned frequently alongside sesame and kullani in Assyria (in ADD , 
see Getr., l.c.). In regard to se-gig-(ba) and se-bar, he points out (ib. 8) 
that SE-Gio-BA is represented by the Aram. Mntin “ wheat 55 (Delaporte, 

1 The barley-harvest at Hit is about 14th May, and the wheat-harvest about the 25th ; 
at Anah the wheat-harvest is about June 8 {Olivier, 6, 316, 323). 
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Epig. Aram. 86), and that §e-bar = s e drin “ barley ” 1 (Clay, O.T. and 
Semitic Studies i, 301 : Landsberger, Vienna Or.Journ . 1912, 121). 

It is, therefore, not entirely certain whether we should read uttatu , 
the Arab, hintah , or uddatu from ededu “be sharp ” (i.e. spiky), the barley. 2 

(3) se-gig, wheat, occurs thus in MT. :— 

(1) Simply : 7 se (grains) in ritual, AM. 91, 4, 10. 

(2) zid (flour) of gig(-ba) (common) ; Ext. always : Head (Hand of 
Ghost), f, poultice, AM. 93, 1, 15. [Loins (?)], f, poultice, AM. 51, 8, 6. 
[Mouth (?)], f, uncertain use, AM. 24, 1, 2. Cough , f, bind on 15 days 
(wzid gig, re-exd.), AM. 50, 3, 4. Blains (siggati), alongside rim se + bar 
+ se and zid qu, j, in poultice, AM. 32,5,10, dup. 93, 2, 3. Bruise ( diksi ), 
bandage (poultice), f, AM. 96, 1, 8, 15. Blow (misitti), f, poultice, 
AM. 79, 1, 7. 

Quantity : 1 qa, AM. 45, 4, 3 : 56, 3, 2. J qa , AM. 55, 1, 11 : 63, 
6, 7 : 10 carats, f, temples, bind, CT. xxiii, 42, 9. 

ki-kal (kahkal) zid gig : AM. 53, 1, iv, 6, 

3. sa-har-ra gig-ba (wheaten bread), \ qa , AM. 42, 2, 4. 

A curious parallel to GE. xi, 87, usaznannu samutu kibati , occurs in 
Virolleaud, UAstrologie Chald. Adad xii, 15, “ if Adad thunders in the 
middle of the Waggon-Star and se-gig izanun(nun ), etc.” 

4. se-bar, apart from its meaning “ barley ” can represent “ corn ” 
(Getri, s.v.). The flour (zid) of se-bar occurs alongside la sa-bi-tu, to be 
fried in a rimute (AM. 11, 2, 39), and zid se-bar damqu , KAR. 266, 14. 
se-bar (barley), as Thureau-Dangin points out (RS. 1909, 88), was the 
commonest grain .cultivated in late Bab. times. 

se-pat is another group for barley (Getr. 4, 87 jf.) } but one not 
occurring in MT. HC. 28, 166 gives se-pat^ as the word for grain of a 
captured people. 

5. se -f- bar -f- se 3 is the commonest of all cereals in MT. y occurring 
some forty or fifty times, more often than wheat or emmer, and it has a large 
number of complementary additions descriptive of its products or parts, 
so that it must be a very common grain. It is, in point of fact, only the 
ordinary se-bar “ barley ” 4 with se attached, which, I suggest, may have 
been due to the intention of the scribes to make it quite definite that 
t£ barley ” and not £< grain ” in general was intended. Kiichler properly 
suggested “ Gerste ” (Kil. 154, followed by Hrozny, Anzeig. d. Kaiserl. 
Ak. d. Wiss. 3 Phil.-Histor., 1910, v, 28) ; ££ Malz,” however, was sub¬ 
sequently accepted as a meaning (Getr. 106), which is impossible in such 
an association as HC. 134 and 226 (where Thureau-Dangin translates it 
thus) : the reference is to the winnowing of simple barley (kima 
se se -j- bar -j- se asdi (or astadi 5 ), like the grain of se-bar-se I 

1 On the form se'urtu y barley, see Landsberger, l.c. 

2 What is I imer im-ma-te , KA V. 197, rs. 46 ? For ar-za-na, arsanu as the equivalent 
of Talm. ‘ arsdn , barley groats, see Getr. 105. [In the Journal of Near Eastern Studies , v, 
207 /., it is shown that the Akkad, reading of §e as a measure was probably uttetum .] 

3 I was wrong in AH. 203 in identifying it with millet, which is duhnu (see HA. 1929, 
51,, where I altered my opinion to barley, in spite of the “ Malz ” which found favour). 
Malt is, of course, “ barley softened in water, then exposed to moderate heat until 
incipient germination ensues, and afterwards kiln-dried, to destroy the vitality of the 
seeds ” (EC. 776). 

4 Se-bar occurs in MT. in zid Se-bar, for eyes, f, AM. ii, 2, 39. 

; 5 Syr. g*dhd, “ toss.” 
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tossed,” as a simile of the destruction of warriors). So also Esarhaddon 
{PE. iv, 70). The threshing of barley was thus a usual simile in Assyrian 
literature : cf. also Weidner, KBo. i, r. 61, quoted by Sidney Smith, 
RA. 1925, 67) : “ May the gods, lords of the oath, destroy you kima 
se + bar + se istu eltesu isattaddukunsi (drawing you like barley from 
its husk).” 

Bread from se bar + se was a usual food, e.g. in the viaticum of 
the Lamastu- demon, after she has been given clothes, a spindle, etc. : 
SA-HAR-RA SE SE BAR + SE SIM + GAR SE-SA-A SA-UD-DA (iv, R. 55, 1, 
r. 29, Myhrman, ZA. 1902, 192), which is almost similarly repeated in 
iv, R. 56, r. 55 ff ., Myhrman, ib. 163, where, after she has been urged to 
“ set her face to the desert ”, and her oil for her anointing has been 
prepared, along with her sandals and her water-bottle, the suppliant 
prays that her scrip may be filled with sa-har-ra se se + bar -j- se se 
sim + gar sa-har-ra. SA-HAR-RA means, of course, bread cooked in the 
ashes. The same idea of a viaticum made of se bar + se occurs in 
Bab. Mag . No. 53, r. 3, zid se bar + se e-sih-sit gar harrani liddin-su. 
Barley-bread is, of course, a common fare in the Near East to-day 
(Hauran, Mesopotamia, see FJ. i, 715). 

se + bar se occurs thus in MT. :— 

(1) zid, flour : on (in) tooth (mouth) alone, i-sa-ib , AM. 21, 7, 4. 
Swelling: f, as medium for [poultice], AM. 18, 5, 8. “ Poison,” poultice, 
f, AM, 92, 4, r. 5. Blains ( siggati ), f, poultice, AM. 93, 2, r. 1, and 
preceding “ wheat-flour ”, ib. 3. 

Quantity : \ qa , f, with cress, flour of chick-peas, etc., bind on feet (?) 
and neck-muscle, AM. 15, 3, 18. 10 shekels, f, bind on head, CT. xxiii, 
33, 12. Stomachic, \ qa, f, bind on in rose-water, Kii. ii, i, 11. Lungs, f, 
prob. ext,, AM. 35, 1, 11 (preceding “ wheat-flour ”). 

(2) sahar, dust : for scabies in head, f, following “ dust of sesame ”, 
shave head, bind on, AM. 1, 2, 11. zid sahar se + bar se, for mouth, 
.f, AM. 24, 5, 14 : prob. f, AM. 30, 8, 5. fn AM. 73, 1, 14, the sahar and 
zid occur side by side for a swelling. 

(3) Water: Feet , heat 1 various drugs in water of se + bar + se, 
AM. 70, 7, ii, 9. Note AM., 16, 2, r. 2, 3, 4. “Water of se-bar-se sar ” 
as a third medium with milk and beer for a poultice (for feet, probably), 
AM. 68, 1, 8 {cf. me-e u-ru-ul se + bar + se sar . . . , ib., r. 2), pre¬ 
sumably the green plant. 

(4) rim. With fir and pine-turpentine, Ricinus , linseed, roses, wheat- 
flour, pounded flour in fr-SA na-as-qyi beer as poultice for blains {siggati), 
AM. 32, 5, 10. Stomach or anus , f, AM. 86, 2, 9 (for complete text see 
RA. 1929, 51). Bruise {diksu), in strong vinegar and rose-water, 
poultice, kar. 182, 25 : f, in fat, etc., ib. 34 (both rim se se + bar + se). 
On aching teeth, with d-SA-beer and oil, CT. xvii, 50, 25, and AM. 25, 1, 8. 

Quantity: to remove “ fire of the stomach ”, 1 qa, f, uncertain use, 
AM. iQ, 1, 61. Cf. AM. 70, 8, 5. 

zid (?), flour (?), of rim se + bar + se, AM. 82, 1, 8.- 

(5) us “ penis ” : for scabies on head, f, anoint in cedar- “ blood ”. 
apply, bind on, AM. 1, 2, 15 : cf. EAR. 156, r, 13. 


1 I see that I have omitted BE before ir. 
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zid-zid us : feet unable to wall, j-, anoint, bind on, AM. 68, 1, r. 17 
(cf 69, 8, r. 2). 

(6) Tappis se + bar + se sa[hindu], AM. 96, 1, 2 (cf KAR. 202, 
iv, 35). 

(7) ba-ba-za, CT. xxiii, 43, 25, 27 (temples, f, bind on) (Getr. 106), 
the latter dup. of KAR. 202, iii, 28. Cf AM. 37, 4, 8. 

(8) 1-ra sa se bar se, with ha-hu-u sd(!) utuni , rim 
se + bar + se, f, boil in rose-water, bind on, KAR., 192, iii, 13. 

6. ziz-a-an, ziz-an-na, as “ busked emmer ” (Getr. 76) is found on 
early tablets. In MT. it occurs :— 

(1) Simply: Lungs , |, AM. 53, 1, 18 + 63, 6, 14. 

(2) zed, flour : Head , f, in rose-water [bind on], CT. xxiii, 31, 61 : 
cf. 39, 11. Ears , f, AM. 35, 2, 13. Bruise ( diksi ), f [poultice], Am. 96, 1, 8. 
Poultice, f, AM. 98, 3, 11. As medium for mixing, f, for a blow (misitti), 
AM. 82, 2, 10. 

(3) sa-sit-mal, dough ; AM. 24, 4, 12 : 45, 2, 4 : 81, 8, 11. 

(4) Bread (Getr. 198) : 14 loaves in ritual, KAR. 38, 5 : parallel to 
kaman tumri li breadcake of the ashes ”, KAR. 42, 25. sA-har-ra ziz-a-an, 
f, is prescribed for a woman in childbirth, KAR. 195, iv, 35. 7 se ziz-a-an 
is included in a ritual, AM. 91, 4, 10 (cf. 2). 

Triticum vulgare Vill. is used in India as a demulcent, the flour as 
a local application, and the wheaten bread as a poultice ( WPI. 254). 

7. se-gis-ni, “ corn of the oil-tree,” samassammu (for saman- 

sammu ?), Arab.> simsim , sesame (Sesamum indicum DC. has been 
cultivated from the earliest times, MPB. ii, 1010). Herodotus describes 
the different cereals of Babylonia thus (i, 193) : £C The blades of wheat 
and barley grow there to full four fingers in breadth ; and though I well 
know to what a height millet and sesame grow, I shall not mention it, 
for Tam well assured, that to those who have never been in the Babylonian 
country what has been said concerning its productions will appear to 
many incredible ” (Cary's translation). * 

It occurs as early as the 3rd dynasty of Ur in Myhrman, BE. “ A ”, 
iii, 1, no. 125, Genouillac, RA. 1911, 18, 8, ITT. ii, 1, 846, TUrk. p. 34. 
It is also found in an OB. letter, Ebeling, RA. 1913, 106, 111, 129, in 
a Kassite letter, Badau, BE. “ A ”, xvii, 1, no. 84, and frequently in 
late Assyx. contracts (see ADD.). 

SamaUammu is found thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply , rare, e.g. se-gis-ni bAr-ga with Ammi , human bone, 
glue, black and yellow sulphur, bray together in ia-gis (oil) to rub on or 
anoint, AM. 19, 2, ii, 6 : cf. se-gis-ni bAr-ga along with ia-gis bAr-ga 
(which definite description of oil would at once prevent us seeing the 
“ oil ” of Sesame in the simple expression se-gis-ni bAr-ga). 

(2) gab &E-GIS-NI, literally, “ wax of sesame,” which must be the 
mucilage from the leaves : kC The leaves of the plant are mucilaginous, 
and employed for poultices ” {PC. xxi, 1849, 292) : Head , |> AM. 6, 9, 9 
(ud-du -tim) (cf. 6, 3, 4). Blow (mihtti am miti) (i.e. doubtless, with effect 
of stunning), f, AM. 79, 1, 18. Eyes , exL, f, KAR. 202, i, 22, dup. AM. 5, 

3 > yjf- 

Quantity : \ qa , Ku. ii, i, 11 : ii, ii, 49. Bor swelling , f, poultice, 
AM. 73, 1, 9. A figure made of it, KAR. 235, r. 18. 
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(3) zid, flour : (ud-du, dry), 10 shekels, for head , f (?), AM. 6, 3, 3, 4. 
To ease muscles of arms and legs , f, AiK. 98, 3,14. 

(4) sahar, dust: sa isid ‘mas-hal-ti , er£., for scabies in head, f, 
AM. 1, 2, 14. 

1 zaqpu se-g-is-ni mentioned, ADD. 1007, r. 5 (Assyrian). 

It is generally accepted that the ia or ia-gis oil in ancient Mesopotamia 
was that of the sesame. The olive has been difficult to identify, and 
although it is to-day grown in groves about 14 miles east of Nineveh, it 
cannot be said to be common in the country. There is, however, no doubt 
that during the early part of this era olive-oil was made at Nineveh itself, 
for we found obvious vats for the making of it during our excavations 
(CEN. 141). Yet sesame is not a plant which meets the traveller's eye in 
the north of modern Mesopotamia as it does in the south, and this lack of 
sesame in the north is shown by Sargon (KB. ii, 44, Lyon, 41 : Luckenbill, 
Anc. Rec ., ii, 63) “ that the oil of abundance which eases men's muscles 
should not be too costly in my land, sesame was sold at the (same) price 
as grain This comparative costliness of sesame-oil is well shown in the 
relative prices when Ashurbanipal came to the throne, when the shekel 
purchased 234 qa of grain (se-bar), but only 66 (1) qa of sesame. In other 
words sesame was about 3^ times more expensive than se-bar when even 
dates (which also had to be transported from the south) were sold at 
one gur , two hundred and ten qa , for the shekel, even cheaper than the 
local grain (King, Boundary Stones, No. xxxviii: Meissner, OLZ . 1918, 
121!). 

Obviously the sesame had to be obtained for oil, no matter how 
expensive it was, even in Assyria, which goes to show that the olive, so 
common in the E. Mediterranean countries, could hardly compete with 
it if, indeed, it grew in Assyria at all. In any case, it would hardly flourish 
in the heat of S. Mesopotamia (below Tuz Khurmati). 

Pliny (NH. xxii, 64) says that sesame is applied topically to ears 
and burns, and in wine to eyes. 

8. s ^ m SE-sis (semus), sigusu 1 2 , and £? se-sis, sassugu. 

That these are two different things is obvious from (a) MT . which 
shows ( sVam )sE-sis to be a bitter vetch, and ( b ) ABL. 566, which shows 
i? sd-ds-su(l)-gi to be of 10 cubits length. We can take the s " am SE-sis first. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: Ears , cedar oil and se-si[s (?)] . . . , AM. 34, 1, 33. 
Quantity , 1 qa , CT. xxiii, 1, 3. 

(2) ZID (flour) : Temples , f, bind on, AM. 20, 1, 37 : CT. xxiii, 41, 16. 
Blains (si(g)gati), f, bind on, KAR. 192, r. ii, 46. Sorcery , alone in cedar 
and cypress oil anoint, KAR. 90, r. 18. zid-sur-ra sa zid se-sis occurs 
AM. 4, 5, 7 (cf. KAR. 184, 6). 

CT. xxiii, 1, 1-4 prescribes (for muscles of the loins (lumbago) after 
certain treatment) <£ wiping ” (tukappar) the leg with sA-sit-mal §e-sis, 
“ dough of bitter vetch.” In an incantation against mums qaqqadi 3 


1 Meissner has o.mitted “ 1 gur ” in his transliteration of line 6. 

a Note Hma GUNtJ-SiS = sigusu, D., 146, 9, which must he a bitter apple, crab- 
apple (?), or even Dead Sea Fruit (?), but there is no evidence to show what it is. 

3 From the drugs, and from ibid. 1. 202, where two forms of sulphur are used, it is 
obviously an external disease of the head, and not headache, 
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Ea gives counsel which shall make the qulu of the patient's head tremble : 
“ arsuppu se-sis inninnu, which in its growth (si-ir- -i-sa) has reached its 
day, let an old woman with clean hands bray, and mix together and knead, 
and put it on his head . . . that the* sickness of the head, like the pigeon 
to the cote, like the raven [to] . . . heaven, like the bird to the broad 
places may fly away ” {CT. xvii, pi. xxii, 129 ff.). 

A curious ritual against ghosts shows its peculiar use : CT. xxiii, 
17, 33^., dup. KAR. 21, r. Iff. : after washing his hands in alkali and 
burnt gypsum ( gassa ) 1 he is to say “ 0 Shamash, the evil ghost which 
thou knowest and I do not know, let it not approach, let it not draw nigh, 
let it not be hostile luh {v. QA.) its way mayst thou bar ” ; and after 
speaking thus he is to fill a bull's hoof with water, put therein flour of 
se-sis, beat it up before the sun with an elpitu- reed, pour (it) out, and the 
ghosts shall be stopped. Here the paste of the bitter vetch is used on 
account of its bitterness, and the bull's hoof typifies, I suggest, that by 
sympathetic magic the evil is to be kicked away. (For the hoof of a wild 
ox cf. CT. xvi, pi. 37, 38 : Devils , i, 169). 

The “ flour of roast grain of se-sis " is used in an incantation against 
ghosts, CT. xxiii, 16, 12, and 17. 

That this plant is a corn or a vetch is obvious from its presence in the 
vocabularies on p. 95f. ; its meaning “ bitter corn ” gives us the final clue, 
and we must see in it a bitter vetch. We must, however, turn aside for a 
moment to consider lam kissenu and lam gulbuiu along with it, since both of 
these must be included in the solution. 

At first sight, iam kishnu, with its Sumerian sam SE-ctJ-sA-HAR-RA, 
(i.e. “ vetch of baked bread '') should be the Lathyrus sativus L. “ A white, 
Light, and pleasant-flavoured bread was made from the flower [sic] of the 
seed ; but it produced such dreadful effects in the last century, that the 
use of it was. forbidden. . . .. Mixed with one half of wheaten flour, a 
perfectly harmless and good bread is produced " (VK. 317). Actually, on 
philological grounds, the Assyrian kissenu should be the Syr. kusne , 
Vida Nissoliand L. or V. Ervilia L., which is the Arab, kursennah , 2 equated 
also with either the Black Vetch, or Orobus sessilifolius Sibth. et Sm. 
(. FJ . 2 ii, .485 jf. : FP 2 i, 425), as well as the Lathyrus sativus ( FJ . 2 , ii, 
486). (It may be added that the kussemeth of the O.T. is Triticum dicoccum 
Schrk., FJ 2 i, 768.) Schsil (ZA. 1893, 199, 13) gives . . . -ku \ in~nu 
cd-SA-HAR-RA, which indicates a straw. But Lathyrus sativus is also given 
as an equivalent to the Arab, jilbdn , Syr. gulbd (Ainsworth, A. 34: 
of. also FJ. ii, 440), and this must surely be our * am SE gulbu , gulbutu. 
Consequently, we have to accept that there is and was a confusion between 
. the vetches in the Semitic dialects, and all we can do is to suggest the 
following possible allocation of these : 

(a) GtJ of the “ baked bread ”, since it is kissenu , must be either 
Lathyrus sativus from which bread is made or, as equivalent to the Syr. 
kusne , one of the Vidas . 3 

1 Cf. KAR. 92, 27, of washing hands with IM-PAR [gassu) and river-water. 

2 1 should add here that I heard the form at Mosul kesdn, a plant “ like beans 
Cf. Low, At. Pfi. 228, and ZA. 1915, 171 ff. 

3 Gtr egli occurs on a Nineveh text found by us, used for removing giS-mi (darkness) 
of eyes, by local application. 
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(b) s ’ aw SE gulbu must b ejilbdn, L. sativus. 1 

(i c) * a7n SE-sis, sigusu , as particularly “ bitter corn ”, one of the 
Orobus genus, 0. tuberosus , the Tuberous Bitter Vetch, 0. niger , or more 
probably than either of these, V. ervilia (L.), the Bitter Vetch. 

Now, leaving ^se-sis, probably the Bitter Vetch, we can discuss 
* ? se-sis. This is a tree or shrub, as is clear from ABL. 566, 16, where there 
is a mention of 20 i -sd-ds-su{ r \)-gi of 10 cubits length, alongside 6 “ ^mis- 
ma-kan-na (mulberry) of 6 cubits length and 1 thickness, 1 ha-lu-Ijb 
(hr) of 5 cubits length, 1 thickness, 10 ^mis-ma-kan-na of 2 qa thickness 
and 5 or 6 cubits length, 1 fine ku (willow) of 2 qa thickness and 6 cubits 
length. The fact that no thickness is given for the 10 cubit lengths of 
i? sassugi suggests that they are thin and very long poles. We find 
“ 1 qablu i? sd-su-gi ” grown in groves or gardens near Harran (. Domesday 1, 
ii, 43). The most probable cognate is the Syr. qaisd dh e sisagk, Arab. 
saisafan , the Calycotome spinosa Lam., or Cal . villosa Link., oily and 
fragrant {FJ. ii, 426), one of the Papilionaceae to which family the vetches 
belong, which is a good reason for the similarity with saw SE-sis. 

9. se-gud ( sestub ), arsuppu (D. 367, 154 : Ungnad, ZA. 1918, 255). 
i? MA + gunu-gud is also arsuppu (Meissner, MY AG. 1913 2 , 16, 49) (3rd 
Dyn. of Ur, Scheil, RA . 1921, 56, 10). Arsuppu is used in the incantation 
against murus qaqqadi quoted above with se-sis and inninnu , all three 
being brayed, mixed, kneaded and applied to the patient’s head (p. 103). 
It occurs also in a ritual with seven other grains or vetches (. BBR . No. 41, 
25^., see below). 

zid se-gud (“ flour of SP) occurs AM. 91, 4, 2 (cf. ib. 2, 5), JRAS. 
1905, 829 : YR. 26, 230. (Note ar-su-up id ndri, Tod. 14, iii, 3, and 
compare the name Cicer arietinum , “ ram’s head,” so called from the 
shape of the seed.) 

As is noted above there is also a tree i? MA + gunu-gud, arsuppu , 
just as there is a i? MA + gunu-sis, sigusu- tree. 

10. ;§e-in-nu-ha, ( sam )inni{n)nu (D. 367, 101). 

This occurs thus in MT., etc. : 

(1) Simply: In a ritual 2 with se-gud, se-sis (Bitter Vetch), se-gig 
(wheat), SE-ziz-A-AN (emmer), gii-gal (. Laihyrus ), GtJ-Du 13 (fenugreek), 
gA-sa-har-ra (wheaten bread), BBR. No. 41, 26. Cf. also p. 95. 

(2) zid (flour) : Head (to remove (?)... ^ with flour of GtJ-G al 
{Laihyrus) flour of GtJ-Du 13 (fenugreek), together in yeast steep, shave 
(head) and bind on, CT. xxiii, 33, 18 {cf. AM. 6, 9, Off.). Blow {mihtti), 
j, poultice, AM. 77, 8, 10 (zid se-in-nu (?)... ha, not certain). 

Quantity: 7 se, AM. 91, 4, 9. 

The simple corn can be parched, i.e. 1 qa se-sa se-in-nu-ha (se-sa is 
a basket), CT. xxxii, 49, r. 18-23, RTC . 52, r. 4, CT. 39, 3, 13. “ 

I can suggest, as an equivalent, which I feel rests on an insecure 
foundation, the Anamirta Cocculus Wight et Arn., Menispermum cocculus 
L. {MPB. ii, 576) ( Cocculus indicus ), imported from the E. Indies, and 
found in the forests of Malabar {PC. vii, 306). IB. 2057 speaks of it 

1 G'd-NTUJuz occurs in the Eara texts (7 AT. 12625, 16) and Nik. 63, 64, 68 (see D. 
106, 168). 

2 Note Ezek. rv, 9, which prescribes the taking of wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet 
(< ddhan ) and spelt or emmer {knss e mim) (cf. Geir. 47). 
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under the name mahi-zahrah , well known to the Arabs in his time, and I 
have seen (probably the same) berries in the Mesopotamian bazaars used 
for killing fish in the same way as the Cocculus was used. IB. does not 
mention the berries, but the bark only in this use. “ It is a familiar poison 
for destroying fish. . . . The fruit is a berried drupe, varying in size from 
that of a pea to that of a laurel (or bay) berry . . . ; the external 
integument, or husk, is very brittle ; within is the seed or kernel, lunulate, 
oily, with a nauseous and intensely bitter taste . . . Cocculus Indicus is 
never used internally in the practice of medicine, but an ointment formed 
of the powdered berries is very efficacious in some cutaneous diseases, 
such as Ponrigo capitis and Sycocis menti. It speedily allays the inflam¬ 
matory state.” It is a climber having “ a stout woody stem as thick as 
a man's wrist ” (PC. ib.). BMI. 56 gives it as an insecticide. Watt ( Diet 
Ec. Prod, of India i, 233) speaks of its bitter berries used to poison fish, 
and an ointment made from it to destroy pediculi, the plant coming from 
S. and E. India, Burma, and the Oudh forests. “ The Arabs were probably 
also acquainted with it, but there is no satisfactory evidence upon this 
point to be gathered from their writers upon materia medica ” (ib., 
quoting Dr. Dymock, Mat. Med., W. India, 20). FJ. ii, 252 gives the 
Arabic as samm al-samak “ fish-poison ”, Ainslie (Mat. Ind . ii, 131) says 
that the tree, according to Avicenna, was the \mhrj] mehuxge of the 
Arabians of his day, who were acquainted with the effect of the berries in 
intoxicating fish, and he goes on to say that it is the coque de Levant of the 
Erench. Rauwolff (Travels i, 127) describes it as used in the Euphrates. 
BMM . 137 prescribes it in decoction, ointment, and paste for epilepsy, 
chorea, and paralysis, and locally as a parasiticide, so that be at all events 
suggests internal use. 1 

It certainly occurs at a very early date in Babylonia (Reisner TTJrk. 
121,.ii, 5 ; ITT. iv, 7129, 16, a small quantity in proportion to the other 
grains), but the possibilities of the identification of inninnu with the 
Cocculus depend only on the ha “ fish ” at the end of the Sumerian word, 
and its properties as a remedy for the head. 

11. 3 “ a77I SE-Gtf, kakku (which is also 3am SE-Gtf-r>u 13 “ the small vetch ”). 
Gfir appears to be a general picture for some of the Papilionaceee (Gfir = 
“ neck ”), probably from the shape of the pod. We can discuss s “ m Gfir-GAL 
“ the great Gfir ” and 3 “ am Gfr-nu 13 “ the little Gfir ” here. 

(af ( sa ™) GtJ-GAL “ the great vetch ” (= halluru , Hrozny, OLZ. 1913, 
52, of. FJ. 2 ii, 437, the Heb. harul , Syr. hurld , a kind of Lathyrus) occurs 
thus in MT .: 

(1) Simply: Ext.: apparently some skin-trouble or boil , f, poultice, 
AM. 84, 4, iv, 5. Bruise (diksu), f, AM. 96, 1, 12. 7 se (grains) AM. 
91, 4, 11. 

(2) zm (flour): Ext.:. Head, scab , [bind], AM. 1, 2, 19 : Eyes, f, 
5 carats, bind, AM. 8, 1, -14 (probably) : f, AM. 13, 3, 9. [Breast] and 
loins , f,. bind, AM. 51, 8, 3. Bruise (diksi), f, AM. 96,1, 8. 

Quantity (besides the instance above) : head , f, bind, 10 shekels, 
CT. xxiii, 33, 11. 

GtJ-GAL and GtJ-GAL-HAR-RA (“ ground GtJ-GAL ”) are found in the 

1 Watt, CPI. 546, gives other intoxicants to kill fish. IB. 2067 speaks of sihran al-hut 
“ fish intoxicant ”, which Southeimer considers verbascum , 
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time of the dyn. of Ur (TVrk. p. 15 : gIi-gal-gal, similarly Myhiman, 
BE. “ A ”, iii, 1, no. 45, 3). GtJ-Gfr-GAL and GtJ-GtJ-DU 13 in the Agade- 
period (De Genonillac, ITT . ii, 2, 2916, see also Langdon, ZA. 
1913-14, 109). 

The use of GtJ-GAL as one of the Lathyri in medicine in poultices 
hardly needs comparison. 

(b) s " a7 ”SE-GU-DU 13 , kakku , the “ small vetch ”, pulili , Trigonella 
Fcenum-Grsecum L. 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Head , against grey hair, *)*, [ext.\, AM. 3, 6, 8. Feet , 
with roses and cress in rose-water, bind, AM. 74, 1, 33. Poultice , f, AM. 
84, 4, iv, 5. 7 se (grains), AM. 91, 4, 11. 

(2) zid (flour) : Head , *(*, bind, ASf. 3, 5, 9. Temples , *f, bind, CT. 
xxiii, 41, 17. jScab on head, j, Aif. 1, 2, 19. .Eyes, AiU. 13, 3, 9. 
Stomachic , with i? urne , through a reed in mouth, TT'ic ii, iii, 57. 

Quantity: 10 shekels, head , f, bind, CT. xxiii, 33, 11 : temples , *)*, 
bind, 45, 11. J ? a, t, bind, 15, 3, 18. 

Like GU-GAL 1 it is thus used for poultices, and the medical com¬ 
parison is unnecessary. 

Ebeling (. E ., xiii, 16, n. 6) gives the equivalence pu-li-li from an 
unpublished vocabulary, which he translates “ Linsenmehl (?)”. But 
pulili , being probably one of the Papilionacese, must surely be the Syr. 
p e liltd, Trigonella Fcenum-Grseeum L., not necessarily a doublet of the 
Aram, sebhliltd , but very definitely identified (see FJ. 2 ii, 478), and this 
would harmonize well with its use in MT. In SM. Trigonella-fi.oui is 
frequently used (e.g. ii, 693, for scabies). Gtr, as hakku, would appear to 
be the same, but it is not easy to find a cognate for this latter unless the 
Syr. g-g-na , ervum , is a possibility {AH. 277), or k-k-me. The restoration 
kakru or kakkuru (?) (Ungnad, OLZ. 1923, 272), with the suggestion of 
equivalence with cicer , is in the face of kak-ku-u untenable, as may also 
be said of Langdon’s views about it, JRAS. 1925, 718. Ungnad, however, 
courteously corrected this in accordance with AH. 277 in ZA. 1926, 223. 

12. ® am SE-Li-A, lam kurangu, Oryza, rice. I am indebted to Iraq 1939, 
180^., for the following quotations from my article there. “ The Sumerian 
word 3 "°™se-li-a is made up of se c com 5 + li-a = dim * grass but it 
is the translation kurangu which gives the clue. Firing is one of the words 
used in Arabic (especially in Mesopotamia) for c rice and in my article 
I quoted in full from FJ. i, 731, which gives ample proof that the history 
of the word pirirvj, as equivalent of the Persian gurinj 2 must be the 
original of our word iam kurangu. 

With this obvious philological connection there is no difficulty in 
accepting the certainty that rice was at least known, even if not cultivated, 
in Mesopotamia, in the seventh century b.c., and perhaps even earlier 
(according to whatever date may be assigned to VAT. 9000 or BM. 
No. 108860).. That rice was already in Mesopotamia in the Persian period 
is well known (see FJ. i, 731). 

I may quote the following on the early history of rice : 

1 Here I might add gtj-gid-da, as D. 106, 159 suggests, “ Langbohne,” in which case 
it will be Vigna “ long bean ” (dyn. of Ur, Myhrman, BE. “ A ”, iii, No. 44, 2). 

2 See also Steingass’ Dictionary , s.v. 
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“ Writers are agreed that the earliest mention of rice cultivation is 
connected with China, where, according to Stanislas Julien, a ceremony 
was established in 2800 b.c. by Emperor Chin-nung, in which the sowing 
of five kinds of grain, one being rice, is the chief observance . . . modern 
philologists are agreed that they [various words for ‘ rice ’] . . . come from 
the Old Persian word virinzi or virinza, the modern equivalent of which is 
birinj ” (CPI. 824). Sir C. J. Lyall states (quoted ib.) that virinzi is 
exactly the equivalent we should expect of the Skr. word for rice vrihi , 
and the names point to the time when the two branches of the Aryan race 
dwelt together. P. Horn, in his Grundr. d. Neupers. Etym ., No. 208, says 
(of “ gurinj (AM.) 1 Reis J ”) : “ Vielfach entlehntes, gewiss urspriinglich 
arisches Wort : vergl. arm. brinj : kurd. birinj : oss. brinj (Hiibschmann, 
S. 121) : bel. brinj (35) : way. gurinj , &c.” 

Again, from Hehn's Kulturpji. (6th. ed.), 486 : 

“ Nach einer Notiz des Athenians namlich hatte Sophokles in seinem 
Triptolemos von einem oplvSrjs a pros gesprochen.” And he quotes 
Phrynichus ( Bekk . Anecd , 1, p. 54) op A 8a. fjv ol ttoXXol 6 pvt, av KaXovaiv ; 
and ib. 487 <£ Die Namensform 6pLv 8a dplvdov stimmt merkwiirdiger 
Weise in der Nasalisirung, hinter welcher das £ in 8 iiberging, mit dem 
armenischen brinz, neupersischen biring , birang iiberein. Hero dot selbst, 
der ja auch schon von der auf Baumen wachsenden Wolle gehort hat, 
e^wahnt einer Abtheilung der Inder, die sich von einer wildwachsenden 
Pflanze nahre, deren Korner von der Grosse eines Hirsekorns in einer 
Hiilse steckten und mit der letzteren gekocht und so gegessen werden, 
(iii, 100) : Kal avr oloc iorl ooov Keyxpos to gey ados iv kclXvki , avrogarov 
ii< rrjs yrjs yivogevov , to (JvXXiyovres avrrj KaXvKt tipovol re Kal 
oiriovrait 

Add also from Theophrastus (iv, iv, 10) : 

■ “ But above all they [the Indians] sow a cereal called rice, of which 
they make their mash. This is like rice-wheat [£eia], and when bruised 
makes a sort of porridge, which is easily digested ; in its appearance as it 
grows it is like darnel, and for most of its time of growth it is in water ; 
however, it shoots up not into an ear, but as it were into a plume, like the 
millet and Italian millet A 

Our word kurangu is obviously taken over bodily from the Persian 
gurinj ; it is one of a group of grain-words, so that we need have no 
doubt about its connection and, to complete the proof, 5a7n SE-Li-A 
“ corn + grass ”, coincides with the description of crryza sativa in Rhine, 
Vegetable Kingdom , 221, cc this is a panicled grass.” 

13. sa7n (sE )-ab(es)-su(su)-man-na-gu, larn ldl-{ja)-an-gu , probably indigo. 

Again I am indebted to Iraq 1939, 63, for quotations from my article. 

Here again we must be dealing with one of the vetch-like plants. 

The word sam lalangu certainly bears a resemblance to the Persian 

(lilanj), the Indigo plant. Its exact relation to se-sis (which is either the 
4 bitter vetch ’, one of the genus Orobus , O. tuberosus perhaps, or more 
probably Vida ervilia L.) is difficult to assign, but if the Assyrian scribe 
in giving it a synonymity with a ( bitter vetch ’, be correct, then we might 
again compare the Syr. indig oferse iinetorise semen , the 
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Arabic <JlJI (Payne Smith, Thesaurus , 591); on the other hand, at 
all events Low, FJ. 1, 496 says : ‘ Wenn BS. BB. 407 habb en-nll zu 
(Audo 1, 101, a .pen <b\ r^-T iCLu.j i<i^7\) 1 

setzt, so wird das uniichtig sein.’ 

“ But there is no question that “se-sis has an original meaning of 
( bitter corn-plant \ Again, the equivalence of Halangu with ^gxj-du 13 
shows that it is a ‘ small vetch 5 . 

u Elmeru , “elmesu are troublesome, because the Assyrian botanist 
does not seem to have been certain about them : in one place he gives 
Halangu as “ elmeru , in another as “ elmesu . Still more so are [“s]e 
ab(es)-su-man-na-gu, “ ab(es)-su-an-g[u\. 

“ Now the connection of the Indigo with vetch-like plants is obvious 
from the following : ‘ The Indigo Plant grows about two Foot high, with 
round Leaves . . . ; after which come Flowers, almost like those of Pease, 
of a reddish Colour, from whence come long, crooked Pods, resembling a 
Sickle, or Hook, which enclose a little Seed in them ’ {HD. 89). Lemery 
(op. ait. 91) says that the Anil, Gali , sive Nil c resembling Rosmary 5 is 
a plant of Brazil, with flowers like those of peas, reddish, and succeeded 
by long crooked pods : ‘ all the Plant has a bitter piquant Taste.’ (And 
to this I may add, of the Annil , ‘ called gali, 3 which Linschoten describes 
(Toy. E. Ind. 1598, i, 61-2 ; ii, 91, quoted by CPI. 664), this author says 
‘ it groweth in India . . . very like rosemary ’,) 

“ Three species of Indigofera are now found in Syria or Palestine 
(I. arabica Jaub. et Sp., I. pauoifolia Del., and I. argentea L., the latter 
cultivated and subspontaneous from Arabia) ( FP . 2 1, 368). Pliny (NH. 
xxxv, 46) says that Indicum comes from India ; Dioscorides (v, 107) 
speaks of it as ’ Ivbucov . The Periplus of the Erythrsean Sea (a.d. 80, 
McCrindle, transl. 17, 109, quoted by CPI. 664) speaks of Indigo as 
exported from Barbarikon, a Scythian town on the Indus. In conclusion, 
it is worth noting that the Persian termination ~nj may have • been 
represented by -angu in the seventh century b.c. by the Assyrians.” 

14. SE arzih , duhnu , Panicum miliaceum, L., millet, the Mishn. 
d&han (see Hrozny, Anz. d. Kais. Ah., Phil.-Hist . 1910, 31 : AF. 55) : 
“ als ursemitisch unbekannt,” FJ. i, 739, 

15. se al-du-um should be included here (Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1924, 
22, 6, quoting Ham. Code, r. xxi, 73 and 83 ; FjS. xvi, No. 50, 22). 

16. zid-mad (t>. ma-ad)-mal (1) u/puntu , chick-peas, (2) mashati. 

From the various texts in which zid-mad-mal (variant zid-ma-ad- 

mal, Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1924, 132, .8) occurs it is obvious that we 
have two different substances. From Surpu v, 123 and 130 (and pre¬ 
sumably GE. v, ii (iii), 48), it is a seed : from other and more ritual texts 
it is an aromatic to be burned in censers. 

(a) TJpuntu. The value upuntu for zid-mad-mal is found in Surpu 
v-vi, r. iii, 1 and 8, where se-zir u-pu-un-ta in the preliminary ritual is 
replaced by se-zir zid-mad-mal in the ensuing directions. Thus l . 123. 

“ my hands are full of se-zir upunta ,” 
which goes on in 1. 30 : 


1 “ Seed of ntld which comes from India/ 
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“ As this se-zir zid-mad-mal is burnt in the fixe 
The cultivator shall not plant it in the field/ 5 
and so on, showing in the succeeding lines that it will stand in the runnel 
and have root and shoot. 

Thereafter we can see it as the food which Gilgamish carries with him 
as a viaticum : 

“ They dug a pit in the sunlight . . . 

Then went up Gilgamish on [the mountain] 
zid-mad-mal-sw he poured out [into the pit] 

‘ 0 Mountain, grant (me) a dream 5 ... 55 

It is a pathetic little offering, all that the traveller can give ; upuntu is all 
that he has, probably carried in a small bag with him, as his only food for 
his journey. So also are they used by being thrown into the river as an 
offering ( JRAS . 1925, 43, 13). 

In the explanatory ritual text BBR. No. 27, 15 it is possible that 
se-bir-bir-ri-da is explained by u-put-un-tum se-zir^ ma-ka-lu-u 
(“ seeds for a meal 55 ). 

The Mishnaic 'appdn, chick peas, was seen to be the philological 
equivalent of upuntu as far back as Halevy (Doc. Relig. 138, “ grain de 
pois 5; ; cf. FJ. li, 427). 

It was a common food of the simplest kind to take on a journey (cf. 
Rauwolff, i, 68, quoting many sorts of cicer either boiled or eaten raw at 
Aleppo). 

(6) Mashati. Cf. CT. xvi, 27, 27, ,, (= alu limnu) sa niqd la idu 
ma-as-h[a4i (— zid-mad-mal) la idu alia “ Evil alu that knoweth not 
sacrifice nor mash[ati] art thou 55 ; ib. 42, mas-ha4i ul is-r[uq] (dub-dub- 
b[u]), parallel to 44 [niqajul i-[naq-qu-u]. There is no doubt that the text 
BBR. 1-20, 53 (in mknakku riq burasu i? erini zid-mad-mal ta-sar-raq , 
“ 3 censers of pine-gum, cedar (and) zid-mad-mal thou shalt offer ”) shows 
that zid-mad-mal cannot mean “ chick peas 55 here, but must be incense. 
Thureau-Dangin was therefore right in Rituels accadiens , 122, 21, ina 
i? erini s burasi zid mashati ina pdni lilissi taqalla “in cedar, pine-gum, 
powder of mashati before the drum thou shalt fry (burn on a brazier) ,5 . 
In AM. 84, 4, r. hi, 10, 11, we get “ 7 gar ziz-a-an 2 qa zid mas-ha-ta 
sa ... 1 qa tdbtu riqqe vl kal-su-nu 55 , etc. It is not clear exactly what is 
meant, but zid mas-ha-ta is more probably “ powder of incense 55 than 
“ flour of chick peas 
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1. ( 1? )kat, kitu , Linum usitaiissimum L., flax. ( Kiiinnu , a linen garment.) 

2, Ise vl nas sipdti pl , Gossypium arboreum L., cotton-tree, 

1. ^kat, kitu occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Seed: ext. : “ Middle ” (pelvis), f, bind on, AM. 61, 2, 6 : f, in 
oil [anoint (?)], 69, 8,15. Lungs , steep (wash) in kurunnu- beer, spread alone 
on a cloth, AM. 55, 2, 2 : anoint, f, in Mmeiu- ghee, AM. 54, 1, 5. Blains 
(■siggati ), j, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 5 : poultice, ib. 10. Bandage for a bruise 
(diksi), f, AM. 96,1, 3. Uncertain disease, f, anoint in oil, AM. 94, 2, ii, 12. 
Ini.: zi-tar-ru-da, with mint, * am imhur-pdni (heliotrope), and seed of 
* am AS {Asafcetida ), drink in bar-ga oil, AM. 90, r. iii, 17. Quantity : \ qa , 
f, AM. 51, 10, 2 : grind up \ qa for poultice (alone (?)) for qi misitti 
(result of a blow) steaming hot, AM. 77, 1, 11. 

(2) ku-kat “linen cloth”, for applying poultices, AM. 28, 3, 7, 
tasappar , var. tesipir, AM. 16, 5, ii, 6. Nostrils, for fcetor, f, tasap[par], 
AM. 25, 6, ii, 10 (cf. 90, 1, 7). Poultice (?), AM. 84, 4, i, 8. Sprinkle with 
oil, AM. 27, 1, 4. zi-tajr-ru-da, ku-kat talcattam-su, AM. 90, 1, 7. 

MT. appears to have used linseed as a poultice as well as internally 
(the latter, as in India, demulcent and aphrodisiac ; in honey for coughs ; 
for inflammation of the mucous membrane, etc.; and it is injected into the 
vagina, rectum, and bladder for catarrh, while the seeds are used as an 
astringent and in fumigation, BMM. 191). Linseed tea is used for catarrh, 
diarrhea, and urinary trouble {BMP. No. 39). The use of the linseed 
poultice need hardly be mentioned (P, 729). 

S07J1 kat, kitu has long been known as providing a kind of cloth 
{MA. 455 : Scheil, RA. 1921, 52, ii, 3, “ flax or hemp ”). Since iam azallu 
is “ hemp ” (p. 220) we can eliminate this as one possibility : indeed, it 
would hardly need more than the frequent connection of kitu with 
lubulti birme , equivalent to the “ purple and fine linen ” of the O.T., to 
settle the point {AH. 129 : BAG. 152). 

Various species of Linum are to be found in Palestine {FJ . 2 ii, 209), 
although Rich ( Koord. i, 134) says that no hemp or flax is grown in 
Kurdistan. 

The derivative kitinnu is presumed to be the Greek x l ™ v (AF. 37) 
(Arab, kattdn, Syr. kettdnd) : cf. e.g. “4 mana of ki-tin-ni-e, etc.”, 
Strassm., Nbn. 460 : “ 5 mana of ki-tin-ni-e ” ib. 291. 

2. Ise pl nas sipdti pl , “ trees bearing wool,” as King discovered, were 
introduced by Sennacherib about 694 b.c. into Assyria. King, CT. xxvi, 
vii, 56 : adi ise pl nas sipdti pl “ besides trees bearing wool ”, and ib. viii, 
64, issu nas sipdti ibqumu imhasu subatis “ trees bearing wool they 
clipped (and) beat for garments ”. King, PSBA. 1909, 341 refers this, 
almost certainly rightly, to Gossypium arbor eum, “ still met with in 
gardens in Egypt, Africa, Arabia, and India.” He quotes Watt, Wild and 
Cultivated Cotton Plants 81 jf. and EPI. iv, 7 ff. and 43 ff. on this plant, 
and says that the tradition of the existence of this form of cotton in 
India may be traced back at least to 800 b.c., and quotes Herodotus as 
speaking of the cotton-tree in India in the fifth century b.c. 
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A. 1. ia ™siT-GAN, qurban eqli, Anthemis nobilis L. (and sim.), chamomile. 
2. lam Kamti eqli . 

1. So7n § IT -GAN, qurban eqli. 

PI. 20, K. 4216 + 4360, x-ix, 26-31 : 


* am sa-[mi] eqli 1 

* am [qurban eqli] 

sam . eqli 

lam qurban 2 [eqli] 

sam 

la/m qurban eqli 

Sam ni-bi- 9 eqli 3 

lo/m qir-ba-an eqli 

la7n GURUN (inib) eqli 

* am qir-ba-an eqli 

~ sam zu-qi-qi-pa-a-nu 

iam qir-ha-an eqli 


From 108860, iii, 57 (CT. xxxvii, 31), the line preceding lam sd~mi gJjst = 

?a7n ., we have mm ditto (= * aTn rusrusu) ut( \)-lis 3a7n siT-[Gijsr] 

(see p. 206). For the VM. text containing Sam qurban eqli see further, 
p. 119). Note one occurrence in Labat, Comment. Ass.-Bab. 24, No. 1, l . 6, 
sit-gAn = qur-ban-nu eqli. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

(a) 3a7n siT-GiN : 

Head , bray with Lathyrus and fenugreek, bind on with rose-water, 
AM. 3, 5, 9 : (hair, probably), with alum, bray, anoint in cedar-oil, 4 
AM. 5, 1, 4 : for a man who has anointed himself with “ samni la ta-ki 
(if this is how it is to be read), and his head ”, by itself in , AM. 5, 2, 8. 

(b) ( 3 “ a7n )siT eqli (a-sa). 

Ext. : for sickness coming out on a man’s foot (leg) and itching, bray 
with pa (tops) of i? Mi-TAK and pa (tops) of samrdgm (prob. anise), and 
apply, AM. 74, iii, 12. For sasalli (shoulders) hurting, dry, bray [*(* (?), 
apply in oil (?)], AM. 48, 4, r. 6, when a woman has been given noxious 
drugs to eat, and much water flows from her uterus,f, apply to her uterus 
on a cloth, KAR. 194, r. 4, 31 (sit-a-sA-ga). Uncertain disease, bray, f, 
in beer and milk, apply, AM. 56, 1, r. 8, and the similar in beer and urine, 
apply, 94, 2, 9. 

Enema : u When a man lies down.to sleep, and sleep comes soundly 
upon him, and ikasus itar . . . , pound with a testicle (root) of mandrake, 
mix in fat, make an allanu (suppository) ...” AM. 47, 1, 2. 

Ini.: Strangury , *)*, drink, AM. 59, 1, 37. Jaundice (? stomach), 
bray, drink alone in beer, Kii. iii, iv, 12. For stopping Hqu (prob. some form 
of heartburn), 1 alone, PI. 36, K. 4187, 12 (the dup. KAR. 203, iv, 38, 
gives “ seed of [ Sam qurban eqli] to be drunk alone in asses’ milk (dup. also 

1 Restored from No. 108860, iii, 58 {CT. xxxvii, 31). 

2 Sit. 

3 ii, R. 11, e-/, 73 (also Haupt, ASKT. 45 ff. : Landsberger, Ana IttUu , 14), mAS-a- 
SX-qa = ni-pi[eq]U. 

4 This is obviously a dye. The upper part of the receipt is broken away, but the one 
following is for hair which has gone white in youth, and hence our text here shows that the 
Assyrian (like his more modern successor, especially in India) was prepared to dye his 
hair yellow, just as he would stain his hands and nails. Anthemis tinctoria L., used by 
dyers, is doubtless the species of chamomile which would be most efficacious, the alum, 
of course, providing the usual mordant. 

The recipe for the same trouble, which immediately precedes this, prescribes lead, 
antimony, and saltpetre, obviously for a black dye (.DACO. 119). 
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of D.T. 136, 18, PI. 31), the other drugs (to be used separately) 
being : (a) sam takdananu (b) lam giranu (p. 351), (c) iam andahsum (lentils). 
3a7n srr-GiN (1) is also drunk for a cough alone in oil and kurunnu- beer, 
ib. 27( D.T. 136, 7 prescribes simple beer). It is uncertain if we should 
restore 81-2-4, 267 (PI. 36) -\- 472 (PI. 45) to [* am qurban] eqli , a drug for 
misir libbi , “ the shutting of the stomach ”. Note am qurban\ eqli ri-ri, 
AM. 104, 1, 15, like s ' am DiL-BAT ri-ri. 

A species 3a7n siT-GAN-siG “ yellow qurban eqli ” exists, described as 
sammu ku ha-am-ti episi <c drug for anus making a blister ” (or similar, 
haemorrhoids) (. EAR . 203, r. iv, 19) to be mixed with fat and applied to 
the anus. The colour suggests that it is A. tinctoria L. (see p. 117) the 
“ Golden Marguerite ”, or perhaps Matricaria aurea L. (also bdbiinaj in 
Arabic) (used in infusion like Chamomile tea, FCH. 91). 

I see no reason to change my previous identification with Chamomile 
(AH. 67). iam Qurban eqli “ Gift of the Field ” is strikingly similar to the 
Arabic qurbayan “ chamomile ” (Anthemis deserti Boiss., FP? ii, 53 ; 
FJ . 2 i, 377). lam Nibi ’ eqli (v. nipn eqli , MA. 634, see p. 117, n. 3), “ Shoot 
of the Field,” and ™ m inib eqli , <c Fruit of the Field,” are comparable to 
XajjLaliupXov, u Apple of the Ground.” Still more simple is laTn sa[mu\ eqli , 
“ Drug of the Field.” 

As for lafm zuqiqipdnu from zuqaqipu , if it should mean ct Drug for a 
Scorpion ”, then we may compare the VM. text (p. 119) where lam qurban 
eqli ( 3a7n siT-GAN) is prescribed ina qaran aqrabi “ on the horn of a scorpion 
It is, however, the Heliotropium which Pliny (NH. xxii, 29) recommends 
against scorpions. 

The true chamomile is Anthemis nobilis L., which with Matricaria 
Chamomilla L., was seen at the oasis of Al-Hadhr (FJ. 2 i, 375). The 
A. scariosa D.C. (the Arabic babunaj), A. pseudocotula Boiss., and 
Chamasmelum prsecox (M.B.) Vis., were seen near Qala’ah Sherghat 
(Herzfeld, Beih. 32). I have myself seen the ordinary wild chamomile 
carried in a basket on a boy's head at Mosul. 

Medicinally, the flower-heads of Mat. Chamomilla L., the wild 
chamomile, with an aromatic smell similar to apples, are used as a tonic 
(BMP. No. 155), and among the Persians to-day the odour of the heads 
produces sleep (IMP. i, 695). The true chamomile (BMP. No. 154) is a 
stimulant, tonic, and anti-periodic, is used in flatulence, and as an emetic, 
while ext. it affords fomentations. Chamomile oil is used for rheumatism 
(IMP. i, 695). LPG. 105 has a long dissertation on their numerous uses 
(for hypochondria, hysteria, menstruation, intermittent fevers, indiges¬ 
tions, and the whole plant for cataplasms, notably on haemorrhoids ; it 
adds that the wild chamomile has been confused with the matricaria , and 
substituted for it). It is obvious that the uses in MT. and modern 
medicine are much the same. 2 

1 Cf . KAR. 147, 25 : “ On the fifth day {of Tisri) he shall not eat fennel (or) Lepidium , 
(or) siqu will overcome him ” (cf. AM. 6, 6, 11, siqu isabat-su 85, 1, r. 6, . . . -i-da im 
si-qi-$u id- ... : VR. 41, c-d, 49, . . . sr-GrG — H-i-qu. The apparent connection between 
wind and bile suggest heartburn (or possibly hiccups) (see AJSL. 1930, 12, n. 2 ). It might 
possibly be connected with the Heb. [Mq] Hiph‘il “overflow ”, Jo. n, 24. Chamomile is 
used for indigestion (LPG. 105). 

2 1 doubt the translation of qurban eqli in the OB. letter of CT. xxix, 7 (27780), as 
given by Ebeling, RA. 1913, 24. The text gives §rT-h pi and “ ffl §rr respectively in two lines, 
the translation running : “ Of the ten shekels of silver of which I spoke to thee, may this 
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2. In this connection may be included the plants §am kamti~eqli and 
somNUNUZ-e^. In the VM. we get the sequence : 


1 §am sa-su-\un-tu] 

ina sarat lahri la pititi 

2 sam zt ] r GI-ZU-LUM-MA 

ina qur-sib-tu eqli * 

3 so m e i 4 _i a i e qii 

ina i-sa-ri eqli 

2 “ m NTOUZ eqli 

ina pi-i-ru 5 

soTOgrr-GAN 6 

ina qaran aqrabi 

' sam fcam-me gAn 6 

ina tak-zu-ni 7 


(PI. 10, iii, 5-6 : r. vi, 1-4 : PI 28, K. 4140, A : PI 42, K. 14062, 
1-4 : Mat. 88, ii, 20-5.) 

A group which is reckoned as following Gi-ztJ-LUM-MA and preceding 
lam kam-me eqli pisu is given on PI. 37, K. 4417, 21-3, and PI. 38, K. 5424, 
B, iii, 6-8 : 


larn kam~ti eqli 

30771 sar eqli 
Io771 sar eqli 

sam 

sam 

sam 


To which may be added VAT. 9000 : 

^sar eqli 

lam 

n 

sam 

3077l (?)&am( ?)-&'(?) 

eqli 



It will be noted that K. 4140, A, omits 30771 nunuz eqli, while 30771 sit-gan 
(qurban eqli) is common to all. On the other hand, the sequence is not the 
same, nor is there any actual equivalence for a possible pair. §a7n kamti 
eqli = iam qurban eqli. In the iarn hasarratu~ group (spurge, p. 148), larri kamti h 
eqli = hasarratu. 

The plant so771 nunuz eqli would appear to mean “ offspring of the 
field ”, borne out by VM., ina pirn, where, as often happens in the VM. 
texts, the right-hand column almost repeats the plant of the left-hand 
column. 

In MT. . . kamti eqli occurs in a lung-text, f, AM. 87, 6, 2. 

To sum up this last group : there is little to prove that there are 
definite equivalences in among them, but there is obviously a close con¬ 
nection. 8 

money satisfy thee ; and of the five shekels, the rest of thy silver, may satisfy thee, 

and when the is before thee, thou wilt attain to twice thy money.” 

1 See ^sasuntu, p. 268. 

2 K. 4140, A, omits this line ; see Gi-ztf-LTrai-MA, p. 209. 

3 Line of uncertain meaning with a rare plant-name. 

4 Mat. i. 

5 See below on this page. 

8 K. 14062, A-Sk. 

7 Seep. 171. 

8 [According to a rough note in the MS. here, the author would identify “ the white 
kamme of the field 5 5 as truffle, a suggestion which he believed to have been anticipated by 
another scholar. Cf. Holma, Kl. Beiir. 74, and also p. 168.] 
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B. 1. ® am si-si, imhur-pani, Heliotropseum Europseum Benth., heliotrope. 

2. ® am si-MAN, imhur-asrd. 

3. 5a7n TAR-MUS, ararianu, Lupinus termis Borsk., lupin. 


1 and 2. S ’ a7n si-si and S “ am §i-MAN : 
(A) VAT . 9000 : 


(a) Sam ip-sur U-[m]e 1 

lam SI-SI 

(b) fcm SAG 2 

sam 

77 

(C) fem GAL 2 

sam 

77 

(d) 3am GU-LA 

sam 

}> 

(e) “ m DA—RA 

sam 

} 7 

(/) 3am SIS—KUR 

sam 

y y 

(g) s “ am Ti-is-KUR (or ti-is-kur) 

sam 

7 J 

(h) &m LUL-AZ 

sam 

7 7 

(i) lam sa-mu im 3 -ti 

sam 

j j 

(j) la7n KI-KU-GAR-RA 

lam 

7 7 

(k) 3am SDKU 4 5 6 

sam 

7 7 

(l) la ™KUR-HAR-GtJN 

sam 

7 7 

(to) lam ? ? lis (?) 

sam 

7 7 

(n) s “ a ™SAM-SAM 

sam 

7 7 

(o) ® om KU'KU-KU 

sam 

7 7 

(p) ® am KU-KU-KU-KU 

sam 

7 7 

(q) 3 a^N am - N AM - NAM 

sam 

7 7 

(r) s ' a ™AS 2 -as-me-me 

sam 

77 

( 5 ) lam bu-sal-li-bu 

sam 

7 7 

(it) lam tu-ru 2 -ub-la 

lam 

7 7 

(u) lam ma-mit 

sam 

7 7 

('y) * am nap—hu 

s “ am SI-MAN 

(iv) lam se —’ du 

sam 

7 7 

(x) lam bu-si-li-bu 

sam 

77 

\y) si-ia-u 

sam 

77 

(z) iam kur-kur( kUT - kUT yti( ai ) 

sam 

7 7 

(aa) iarn bu 

sam 

7 7 

(bb) la7n si —ku 

sam 

7 7 

(cc) la7n SIS—EUR 

sam 

77 

(dd) 3a7 Hr- r i{™- ni ) ha 

lam 

b 7 

(ee) lam su-nu-qu 

sam 

7 7 

( ff ) 3 ’ a7n NiGIN-UR 4 -ur 4 

sam 

7 7 

(gg) * am tar 5 -sir 4 5 - la-nu 

3 am 

(hh) 3am BAD-SAL-DAN-TUR 

samgi— 

\ii) lam za — hi 

3a7n „ ina Hab-hi 

(jj) Sam sd(^) Ha-bi-la 

la7n „ ina Su-ba-r[i] 

(kk) la7 Hr-ri kalbi 

3am „ ina Kat-mu-[h]i 


1 Or li- . . [s]i. 

2 Not clear. 

3 Might he ih, hut the other would appear to he more satisfactory. 

4 Hardly §om Si-ku, since “ heartburn ” is Si-i-qu, MA . 1096. 

5 Not clear. 

6 Perhaps a , 
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3. iam TAK-MUS : 

(. B) CT. xxxvii, 28, i, 12, 108860 : 

12. [ zam a-ra-r]i-a-nu 3a771 TAR-MUS 

[ 3 “ arn TAn]-MUS zam sd-mi sig-ga-sa 5 -a 

. 3 ’ am TAS-]vras ina libbi mi me-i (?) 

15. . . rise vl -sukima zam u-ru-seKA-&A vl kimasam-ri-im 
_!_ 1 _ 

(C) PI 33, S. 796, 6 (probably) : 

[ zam a-ra-ri-a]-nu | 3aTn TAR-M[u$] 

(B) PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, rev. : 

7. sam a-ra-ri-a-nu s “ 77l a-r[w(?)-^(?)] 

zam sd-mu mat-qu §am „ 
zam a-ra-ri-a-nu za7n mu^(l)~ .... 

(E) VAT . 9000 : 

zam ta-ra-nu 3 “™tar-hu 1 

3arn TAR-HU zam sa-mu ni (?)... 

Note the following in the VM. : 

zam sah-lu-u ina ia sah-par sd ear bal-lu 

la7n TAR —mus ina ,, bir-mis ,, 

(PI 44, i-ii, 10-11) 

and compare the variant Mat. 88, i, 36 and 38 : 

[ la7n ZAG-Hl]-LI-SAR ina ia sAh-us sd dir sAr-sAr 

lam TAR-MUS ina ia sAh-par sa dir sAr-sAr 

paralleled in Mat. 88, ii, 14 : 

i? sah(l)-la-a-nu | ina iA ur-mah-us sd dir sar-sar 

for which PL 42, K. 274, 30 gives (restored from Meek, RA. 1920, 181) : 
( zam )( i? )sah-[l]a-a-nu \ ina zal-lu ur-ku sd ... . 

Obviously there is some discrepancy in the texts ; e.g . in the latter 
case we have iA of “ male lion ” quoted against zal-lu of “ dog ” ; and 
hence this may explain why 3a771 TAR-MUS in one case is to be mixed with 
C£ fat of a white pig mixed with red ” (DIR, and BAR, Deimel, No. 113, 
12), or “ fat of a white pig mixed with two colours ” (bir-mis = BAR, 
Deimel, No. 114, 5). 

zam Ararianu occurs in VM. thus : (“ in the spittle of a dog ”) : 
zam a-ra-ri-a-nu | ina runt kalbi 
(PL 10, r. 8 : PL 28, K. 4140, A, ii, 10 : Mat . 88, 2, 29) 

It is separated from 3a7n TAR-MUS by a gap of about 75 entries. 

In MT . these plants occur thus : 

1 There would seem to be every probability that hu has the value mu& in this word. 
Hu has the value mu&en and it will be seen that ^""tar-hu is used in MT. where. 
^ m TAR-Mu5 is usually found. 
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(1) lam Imhur-pdni , iam irnhur-asrd , and ^tar-mus, each separately : 

{a) iam Imhur-pdni: ext . Head, alone, AM. 5, 2, 7 : probably for 
gurastu (itch), alone, bray, anoint, AM. 17, 1, 4. Eyes, ( s * am im-hur-pdni) 
alone in himetu- ghee, [anoint], AM. 13, 7, 6. Scorpion-sting, bray and 
apply in oil alone, iHf. 91, 1, r. 12 : scorpion-sting, on the “ burning 
place ” {BIL, cf. 1. 22, for a burn), alone in &mmnw-beer in oil, PI. 23, 
K. 9283, 15. ■ 

Int..: Snake-bite , drink alone in beer, AM. 92, 7, 8. Strangury , 
bray alone, drink,in beer, AM. 59, 1, 30 : drink in wine, alone, KAR. 203, 
i, 25. Stomachic , alone, drink in beer, Ku. i, ii, 9 : alone in wine, Ku. ii, i, 
17. For (bowels), bray, drink alone in kurunnu- beer, KAR. 203, iv, 
52. Childbirth , with uterine trouble, after application (?) to uterus of 
boiled cynoglossum and Solanum , the woman to drink lam irnhur-pani 
alone in wine, KAR. 195, r. 18. To stay menses (varying with lam imhur- 
asrd , also alone), bray, drink alone in beer, KAR. 194, i, 37. Himit urri 
(“ heat of the day ”), bray alone and drink in kurunnu- beer, KAR. 
203, i, 58. 

Suppository or enema : ^ qa (perhaps without others) for some 

anus-trouble , AM. 50, 6, 13 + 95, 3, ii, 14 (RA. 1929, 75 (19)), read £< by 
his anus thou shalt introduce ” (si-sa = eseru )). 

(b) lam Imhur-a§rd (of this plant it is said that “ it allows no poison 
to approach the body ”, Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1921, 169) : 

Ext. “Lassitude” (“poison and lassitude and shrinking of the 
flesh ”, which are mentioned in a collateral affection, suggest an indolent 
ulcer), anoint with himetu -ghee alone, AM. 52, 5, 12. Uncertain use, for 
a man bewitched, bray alone (* am im-hur-as- la), AM. 85, 1, ii, d. 

Int.: Jaundice , drink alone in beer, Ku. iii, hi, 15 : for tu 37 * (bowels), 
bray and drink alone in kurunnu- beer, KAR. 203, iv, 53. 

(c) la7n TAR-MUS : ext.: bad breath (bu'sdnu) probably alone, 
AM. 23, 1, 7. 

Int.: for tv p1 (bowels), bray, drink alone in Jcurunnurbeei,. KAR. 
203, iv, 54. 

(2) s am Imhur-pdni y ia7n imhur-asrd , and 3a7n TAR-MUS together with¬ 
out others : 

Int. : “ If a man’s epigastrium is drawn up (?), his middle (pelvis) 
(and) minatu (limbs) hurting him ” [ 3a7n TAR-MUS (?) * am imhur]-pdni 
lam imhur-asrd in squeezed grapes drink, [bathe] in water of Vitex, AM. 43, 
6,1 : “anus-trouble,” stomach, to TAR-us . . . , doubtless for 3a7n TAR-MUS, 
with the other two, bray, drink in beer, AM. 57, 5, 10 (dup. 43, 5, 11-12). 
Uncertain affection, after elaborate poulticing, drink all three in oil, 
AM. 29, 5, 10. 

(3) m7n Imhur-pdni , * am imhur-asrd , and sa7n TAR-MUS with others. 
Ext.: Eyes , put on neck, AM. 14, 3, 4 (with 3a7n TAR-HU in place of 
sa7«TAK-MUs). Ears , in wool, AM. 83, 1, 24. Head , bathe (perhaps all three 
drugs), AM. 4, 2, 3. Bruise , [anoint] in cedar-oil, AM. 77, 1, ii, 6. Ghost 
(perhaps all three drugs), AM. 96, 4, 4. 

Int.: Stomach , pound and drink in beer, AM. 39, 1, 42 : drink in 
kurunnu- beer, AM. 76,1,12, j : drink, AM. 42, 5, 5 : 87,1,10. Strangury , 
anus-trouble , AM. 40, 5, hi, 20 (prob. 16): strangury , AM. 59, 1, 33, 35 : 
60, 1, 9 (perhaps all three drugs), 13 (ditto). For “ middles ” (pelvis) 
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AM. 52, 6, 6 (perhaps all three drugs). Hand of Ghost , in wine drink, 
AM. 97, 6, 2 : with [ la7n TAR-H]u instead of ^tar-mus, pound, sift, drink; 
in either wine or beer, AM. 76, 1, 8 ; with s ’ am TAR-HU instead of 
3 am tar-M us, ib. 17 (bray, drink in kurunnu- beer) : ditto, ib. 20 and 2d 
(drink in beer), and prob. 27. Hand of Ghost (temples), drink in tamarisk- 
water, AM. 14, 5, 3 (probably all three drugs). Sorcery , drink in wine or 
beer, AM. 89, 1, 1 (perhaps all three drugs). 

Fumigation: Ghost lying on a man , AM. 99, 3, 10 +80, 6 (dup. 
AM. 33, 3, 13 : EAR. 182, r. 14, and probably AM. 82, 4, 8). 

(4) (a) zam Imhur~pani with other drugs : 

Ext.: Head , f, bathe in water and anoint, AM. 6, 5, 5. Tooth 
(ka-dlb-bi-da), |, AM. 78, 1, 12 ; with anemone in B1 . . (beer), AM. 23, 
2, 8 (dup. 78, 1, 20). Stomach, j, in oil, anoint, AM. 52, 4, 4, cf. EAR. 157, 
1 ff. Scorpion-sting , f, anoint in cedar-oil, AM. 91, 1, r. 8. Bonn , f, in 
oil, AM. 16, 14, 13, dup. 55, 8, 4, and 64, 1, 22 (RA. 1929, 70). Ghosts , 
bind (as-sw), AM. 29, 1, 4, 5 (joins Col. iv of K. 2173, CT. xxiii, 22). 
Hand of Ghost, f, ointment, AM. 94, 2, ii, 14 : ghostly seizure , with mustard, 
hellebore, and arn imhur-asra , bind on, hang on neck, EAR. 56, r. 11. 

Int.: Too much saliva , f, AfO. i, 36, 10. Strangury , drink, AM. 59, 
1, 15 : drink in squeezed grapes, ib. 26. Loins , bad dreams, restless¬ 
ness (= “ choking of the passage ”, i.e. strangury), AM. 31, 1, 6 (+ 59, 1). 
Impotence , f, bray, sift, drink in wine for three days, AM. 88, 3, 4 (cf. 
AM. 66, 1, 11) (cf. Liebesz. 56, 1). Hand of Ghost, f, drink, in beer, AM. 76, 
1, 23. To stay menses , with one other, drink in beer, EAR. 194, iv, 26. 
Enema: 7 grains with ^nu-luh-ha (Asa fcetida), bray and introduce by 
mouth and anus, Eit. 1, 1, 32. 

(b) lam Imhur-asra with others : 

Ext .: Ghosts , bind on (as -su), AM. 29, 1, 4 (joins Col. iv, K. 2175, 
CT. xxiii, 22) : Seizure by Ghost , with mustard, hellebore, and zam imhur- 
pdni , anoint, bind on, and hang on neck, EAR. 56, r. 11 : against Lamastu . 
|, see Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1921, 164, 10). Weak \>eard, rub cheeks, CT. 
xxiii, 36, 51. 

Enema: AM. 53, 9, 10. 

(c) s ' am TAR-MUS, with others ; 

Ext.: Eyes , with ^dil-bat in equal portions in himetu- ghee, 

niqibtu ., AM. 8, 1, 32. Ghost, bind on (as -su), AM. 29, 1, 5 (joins 

Col. iv, K. 2175, CT. xxiii, 22 ; anoint, AM. 97, 4, 14 : Hand of Ghost, 
anoint in oil (v. cedar-oil) and hang on neck, AM. 95, 2, iii, 10. 

Int.: Breast hurting, epigastrium pressing, lungs sick, with 6 others 
(perhaps including larn imhur~pdni and lam imhur^asrd) drink, in beer or 
wine, AM. 48, 4, r. 9. Stone, drink in LtJ-TiN-NA-beer, AM. 89, 4, r. 3. 

One su in oil and cypress-oil with 17 others in small quantities, a 
“ Royal Treasure ” (i.e. a Basilikon), as enema, AM. 41,1, iv, 26, definitely 
without lam imhur-pani and mm irnhur-asrd. 

Now, although we have many values given for S ’ a7n si-si and ^ a7n si-MAN 
in VAT. 9000, not one of these give us a satisfactory hint of what the 
(probably) correct reading of these plants is in Assyrian. Tor an early 
reading of the first element si as imhur see Zimmern, ZA. 1914, 69 : 
Landsberger, ZDMG. 1920, 445, and for the whole plant in both cases, 
E. xiii, 136, n. 3 , and Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1921, 164. They occur 
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actually spelt out in MT. thus : * am TAR-MUS, lam im-hur- si, mm im-hur-as~ra 
(AM. 42, 5, 5-6) : * am im-hur- si alone (AM. 13, 7, 6 : 59, 1, 30) : iam im- 
hur-as-ri , PI. 27, K. 8878, 8827, i, 2 (cf. Landsberger, l.c.). 1 Incorrectly, 
la ™im-hur-as-la, AM. 85, 1, ii, d , seep. 122. The three are constantly used 
together, and lam imhur-pdni is used alongside lam imhur~asrd nearly half 
a hundred times out of its (approximately) 113 occurrences. 

1. The first, m imhur-pdni, “ it-presented-the-face,” is from its 
name some kind of Heliotrope which turns its face to the sun. I had 
thought in AH. 89 that it was more probably Calendula officinalis L., the 
marigold, rather than the Heliotrope proper ; but I am now inclined to 
see in it the Heliotropeeum Europseum Benth. (which I saw at Mosul, 
kindly identified for me by Dr. Rendle). In modern medicine, Heliotrope 
(of which there are more than a dozen kinds quoted in PP. 2 ii, 220) is 
prescribed in India int. for snake-bite, and ext. as application thereon 
(IMP. 863, H. Eichwaldi Stend., like H. undulatum Vahl). Int. (ib. 864), 
for scorpion-sting, drunk and smeared on (H. magna, Diosc . iv, cxc), as 
also in India (leaves of H. Eichwaldi boiled in castor-oil said to relieve 
scorpion- or bee-stings, or the bite of a mad dog, IMP. ii, 863). 
H . Eichwaldi is also used in India as emetic, and for cleansing and healing 
ulcers (ib.). Again, H. magna (Diosc. ib.) prevents conception, and is used 
in fevers, as emmenagogue, and in childbirth : H. strigosum Willd. and 
H . breviflomm Wall are used in India a§ laxative, diuretic, for suppuration, 
and for sore eyes, gum-boils, and stings of nettles and insects (IMP. ib. ; 
H. villosum, in Palestine against a disease called sammuqd ( FJ . i, 297). 

The uses are thus very numerous, and those given in MT. for fa77l si-si 
(imhur-pdni) coincide at least in its being drunk alone for snake-bite, 
childbirth, and strangury (it is used, however, to stay menses, not as 
emmenagogue), and ext. for scorpion-sting, itch, and eyes. At the same 
time there is no little similarity in the use of Calendula, the marigold, which 
“ opens its face ” during certain hours of the day. The flowers of this are 
the only parts used (P. 295) for sprains and bruises ext., and int. for 
amenorrhcea : in the older medicine (HS.ff.) it was used for stings, bites, 
ear-trouble, sores, ulcers, bilious disorders, and menses. IB. 30 says of 
this (the adriyun), that it is a plant which turns with the sun, and closes 
its flower during the night. Calendula officinalis L. was seen at Masjid-i- 
bardi (Shiraz) and C. Persica at Qala’ah Sherghat (Herzfeld, Beih. 35). 
Ainsworth (T. ii, 177) mentions the former in the Hadhr district. 

The species of Heliotrope in Syria-Palestine are numerous, as are 
their Arabic names (see FP 2 ii, 229 ff.). The Cuneiform names are equally 
numerous, but not always intelligible. Bor instance, Sam ip-sur li~[m]e may 
have a reference to si in its value of “ a thousand ”, as also has the word 
lemu (BAG. 156), but “ it freed a thousand ” is hardly a reasonable name. 
Sam Sdmu imti may be the right reading (p. 120, i) “ drug for poison ”, 
i.e. snake or scorpion : ^ am busallibu looks much like la/m busilibu , an 
equivalent for ib. z). lam Mamit perhaps = <c tabu-plant ”. 

A curious equivalence is given in BRP. iv, 37, 6 (JRAS. 1924, 453), 
’ sam imhur pdni kima gur-pad-du nam-lIj-gal-lu “ like human bone ”. 

Sam Imhur-pdni is used in Maqlu vii (see Scheil, RA. 1925, 155, r. 10), 
with a more than usually bad pun : 

1 Kn. i, iv, 52, quoted with a query by Landsberger, gives actually ^hai^har. 
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la ™Im-hur-pani li-im-ha-sa li-is-sa 
“ May imhur-pdni smite her cheek.” 

One interesting use of the Um imhur-pdni shows that its characteristic 
of turning its face to the sun led to its adoption in sympathetic magic as 
a charm to induce a favourable glance towards the wearer ; in BBR. 
No. 11^., 2^., and 14 jf. {cf. also No. 75-8, 15) a seer who, to scry for 
the king, is to bathe, anoint himself with samni bar-ga (refined oil) in 
which * am imhur-pdni has been put, put on clean clothes, etc. Obviously 
it has a scent, and H. suaveolens, being highly fragrant, would fit, while 
as IB. 30 says, Calendula has no smell. 

Its synonym sam Ti-is-KUR or lam ti-is-kur is obviously to be read thus 
from the bad pun in Thureau-Dangin, BA. 1921, 165, 20, la7n ii-is-kur 
mu-sak-ki-ru sd pi-ki-na. 

2. * am Imhur-asra, apparently “ it-presented-20 ”, the second com¬ 
ponent being a translation of the sign man, and therefore presumably 
“ 20 ”, although the form should be esrd and not asm. 

The first indication of its identification is to be found in *BRP. iv, 37, 7 
(JRAS. 1924, 453) : lam imhur-asra kima saruru d IHar sanis * am imhur-asra 
kima iarn d Samas *zir-su kima sigusti “the imhur-asra is like the “brilliance 
of Ishtar ”, or the imhur-asra is like the Anacyclus pyrethrum, its seed 
like sigusti ”. Anacyclus pyrethrum may be described as having a yellow, 
daisy-like flower ; the “ brilliance of Ishtar ” suggests the rayed star 
which is her emblem. While sigusti is uncertain, therefore, we may look 
for a yellow daisy-like flower, with great healing characteristics. 

I am still inclined to think that my suggestion in AH. 91, that it 
might be the Chrysanthemum segetum L., or similar, is near the mark. 
Its yellow colour may be indicated by its use for jaundice, on the principle 
of the doctrine of signatures. The Ch. coronarium L. (“ Goldblume ”), 
called in Syriac c en tdrd “ ox-eye ”, and ‘ en ‘ eghld “ calf’s eye ” is similarly 
/? ov<j)da\fAov {FJ. 1, 370): the two Assyrian names lam irri nuni “fish-eye ”, 
and $ am irri kalbi “ dog’s eye ” {p. 120), parallel the Syriac : it is certainly 
similar to the ® a7n si-si, since the names 3a7n sis-KUR and 3a77 *si-KU are 
synonymous for both (p. 120, 11. /, k , bb, cc). Its name “ It-presents- 
twenty ” (if this be the translation) suggests its numerous petals. The 
Ch. segetum grows in Palestine in “ enormous masses ” {FTP. 10 : cf. 
FP. 2 1, 60. It has been supposed to be the helichrysos (“ gold-sun ”) of 
Pliny {NH. xxvi, 55, n. 61 : xxi, 96), but Pliny says that it grows in 
“ shrubberies ”. He prescribes it as diuretic and emmenagogue, and 
drunk for the stings of serpents and pains in the loins, and used ext. for 
burns. The C. coronarium L. is said to be a tolerable substitute for 
chamomile {IMP. 695). 

A curious pun (as it must be) occurs in Thureau-Dangin, RA . 1921, 
165, 22, 3a7n si-MAN sd la u-qar-ra-bu ru-hi-e which at once suggests that 
sam qurban eqli “ chamomile ” {p. 118) is a synonym of M77 *si-man. 

3. 3a ™TAR-MUS has long been compared to the Arab, tarmus , the 
Jud.-Aram. turmusd , the Syr. turm 6 sd , the Greek deppos, Lupinus termis 
Porsk., FJ. ii, 454 (Fonahn, OLZ. 1907, 640). The equivalence lam ararianu 
(although, as will have been seen from p. 121, there is just a slight doubt), 
.which is to be compared to the Syr. ‘ dr'drind , onobrychis {FJ. ii, 466), 
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would make the value ££ lupins ” practically certain. According to Low, 
Ar. Pfl. 394, Chwolson, Altbab. Lit. .87, Anm., says that trmisa, ££ a kind of 
corn,” was brought by an old Babylonian king from the land of the 
Ionians. 

The lupin (horse-bean) is one of the Papilionacese, having its seeds 
in a pod. The seeds have been used in poultices, or in lotions and fomenta¬ 
tions (LPG. 284). The white lupin (BMM. 278) is prescribed as stomachic, 
diuretic, anthelmintic, emmenagogue, and locally for bites and swollen 
glands ; in ancient times the lupin was used in fomentations for ulcers, 
gangrene, etc., and for scabies in sheep, and internally as emmenagogue 
and to expel the foetus ; the root was diuretic (Diosc. ii, cxxxii). It is 
eaten in Egypt, after being cooked in salt water (FJ. 461). IB., s.v., gives 
numerous uses of this in medicine. 

The description of it in (B).,p. 121, is apt : u ^™ TA r-mus in ... its 
heads like beans ( uruse) . . . like fennel ” (I am not clear what ha-ga 
means). Similarly the equivalence in ( D ). a-r[w(?)-£w(?)] ££ beans ” may be 
correct for the synonym Sam ararianu. 

The Syr. £ ar'arind , Onobrychis , as Hedysarum Onobrychis L., is 
admirable in comparison with lupins, but that it is not the same exactly as 
som TA R- M us is clear from the interval between the two in the VM. (p. 121). 
So far as I know sam ararianu occurs twice only in MT., Kii. ii, iii, 10, 
where the editor has recognized a difficulty and has glossed it sam mirgirdnu: 
Summa libbu kamru-ma si-[sa]-gal-la s “ m SE-QA si-sA-gAl-la sW tur- 
se-kam si-sA-gAl-la ^ a7n a-ra-ri-id-nu (glossed lam mir-gi-ra-a-nu) . . . 90 (?) 
(= i-es) * am si-kan-ni libbi mal-ma-lis tazak ina bi-ltj-tin-na ntj pa-tan 
isatti-ma ina kxj-su tesir-ma ibalut, 1 That it occurs so rarely, and even 
then is in one case glossed, shows that it had little use in medicine, as we 
should expect of lupins. 

* a7n iSarny, matqu ££ sweet plant (drug) ”, another equivalent, will 
represent the word ££ sainfoin It occurs in a ritual in which the plants 
mustard (for yellow), hellebore (for black), sammu matqu (for white ?), 
Asa fcetida (for brown), beetroot (for red), and cress (for green) are to be 
pounded (EAR. 73, 11). 

BRP. iv, 37, 6 (JRAS. 1924, 453) gives a curious comparison, 
* 07n TA R- M us : ki-ma isid si-il-qa ££ lupin : like the root of turnip ”. If it had 
meant the root of the lupin we should certainly have had this added 
exactly ; but, on the other hand, the similarity between the lupins and 
turnips is apparently only in the boiling of them (see p. 51). 

In {B):l. T3 (p. 121), the group Sam sa-mu sig-ga-sa 5 -a must surely be 
an abbreviation for * arn sa-mu sig-ga-su-sa 5 -a ££ the hairy plant ”, a good 
description of L. termis ££ silky-villous ” (FP. 2 i, 298), but still better of 
L. pilosus Murr. ££ hirsute ”, or L. hirsutus L. £< covered with spreading 
rusty hairs ” (ib.). Indeed, the sainfoin (Onobrychis vulgaris = Hedys. 
Onob . L.) has stems which are covered with fine hairs (EB. xith ed., 
xxiii, 1010), ££ appressed hairy or glabrescent ” (FP, 2 i, 411). 


1 Note, in this connection, a Kassite medical document (Waschow, MAOG. x, I, 35, 
U. 33 ff.. (after the note “ drugs for qis libbi ”, which may refer to a preceding group), 
riQ/ pat-ra-nam riQ me-ir-gi-na-nu riq a-ra-ri-ia-nu Tiq nam-ruq-qu Tiq u-la-nu and c/, the tree 
me-ar-gi-im , Waterman, Business Docum. Hamm . No. 37, 9. 
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A. §a7n Siburu, Aloe vera L., aloes. 

CT. xxxvii, 28,108860, i, 7-11 : 


7. [ s “ m mar-tu] 

* am si-bu-ru 

[® ra AD-KUN] 

sam ditto 


sam dRto 

[^UR-NlJ-BAD 

sam ditto ina Su-ba-ri 

11. [ fam UR-N]l-BAD 

3am ditto ina mdi Kat-mu-hi 


VAT. 9000 : 

sam mar-tu . 

3a7n si-bu-ru 

ia ™AD-KITN 

sam 

33 

5a771 UB-NI-BAD 1 

sam 

3 3 

fa™ si-bu-ru 

[sam n]i-siq (or pik) i -dalti 2 

Add here PL 35, 79-7-8, 

187, obv. 9# : 


. -nu 

sam 


lam 

[ ia 771 UR]-NI~BAD 
[ 3 a 771 UR]-NI-BAD 
.-IM 

* am [ ,, inaSu-ba-ri\ 

iam 33 [ina ^Kat-mu-hi] 

sa7Tl ,, \ina~\ . 

.-BI 

sa7n ,, ina . 


sa7n ,, ina Kas-[si-i] 

3am ,, ina Kas-[si-i] 

sam 

33 33 

sam 

3 3 

iam ,, sa sadi(i) 


3am Siburu , 3 identified with the Syr. sabhra , Arab, sabr , aloe. FP 2 ii, 
659 gives Aloe vera L. (Arab, sabr murr “ bitter sabr ”) as occurring in 
Baysan, Irbid to Busrah, Jaffa, and ‘Axish ut-Tih. P. 116 prescribes 
A. Barbadensis and A. Socotrina as purgative and emmenagogue, and 
Olivier, Travels i, 119, says that the aloe is used as a pessary to hasten 
conception. 

In MT, 3am siburu is prescribed : 

Eor strangury , f, [drink], AM, 59, 1, 36. Stomach , alone, drink in 

1 Not clear on tablet, but probable from the parallel above. 

2 Cf . VM. t MAT. 88, ii, 28 ; PI. 10, vi-v, 7 : PI. 28, K. 4140, A. (ii), 9 ; *'? si-bu-ru \ ina 
ni-siq (or pile) i tdalti. 

3 I think that Meiaaner, ZA. 1894, 277, was right in doubting the equivalence of our 
word * m siburu , with the similar sibetru. The omen “ If the hair of his head stands 
erect like sibari ” (Bezold, Cat. K. 3860, ii, 371) might perhaps suggest a comparison with 
Lane, Diet. s.v. sabr , “ the leaves are like the sheaths of knives,” but Meissner’s quotation 
from K. 50, i, 29 shows that there is in reality no connection : eqla iharrar zer-su inasar 
issuriz ukassad si-ba-ra i-di-ik-ki , er soli das Feld beackern, sich um die Saat kiimmern, 
die Vogel wegfangen und den sibdru aufsammeln (“ und vemichten ”) (see Landsberger, 
Ana Ittisu , 54, 47, “ er wird daa Feld graben, seine Saat hiiten, die Vogel vertreiben, 
das Unkraut jaten.” Sibarum occurs in a vocab., CT. xii, 15, 15. 
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sweet milk, Kil. iii, i, 35. Uncertain, but along with mm giranu , Ricinus , 
iam allumza , etc., drink, AM. 22, 5, 7. In the form sam marti , drink alone in 
kurunnu- beer, Scheil, RA. 1916, 38, 18 : cf. KAR. 203, i, 30 (“ ditto in 
beer ”). This last suggests that in VAT. 9000 it may be either “ drug of 
bitterness ” or “ drug for bile ”. 

The mention of it in Subari, Katmuh, and the Kassite country 
indicates a popularity not shown in MT ., and the interesting piece of 
folklore in the description sam nisik i? dalti “ plant for the adornment (?) 
of a door ” shows that the custom of hanging aloes over the door which 
obtains in Cairo (Lane, Manners, 263) goes back to very ancient times. 

B. ^ a7n AG-PAR, s° m AT-KA n, lam sagabegalzu , Ricinus , castor-oil. 

(A) Pis. 22 + 32, K. 267 + 4180, B + 6069, vi-v, 43 ff. : 


43. larn la-mu salmu 1 * 

sa7n[ AT —KAN] 

* am ddmi siri salmi 

sam 

45. 2 3a7n LUL — AZ 

sam 

la7n sd-ga-bi-gal-zu 3 ut-lis 

SE-Rtj. 

[ Sam ]sd-ga-bi-gal-zu ut-lis 

SE-Rll. 


sam 

p a7n sa] -ga-bi-ga l-zu 

sam 

50. [ sam a( ? )]-ar si-lu-ur-gu 

sam 

* am . 4i~gal-zu 

sam 

[ Sam S]l-IM-BUR 


[ la ™S]l-IM-BUR 


.-BAR 



(. B) Smith, CT. xxxvii, 32, No. 108860, iv, 15^. : 


15. lam sd-mu salmu 

to AT- K [AN] 

larn sd-ga-be-gal-z\u\ 

5a7n ditto ina Elamti ki 

s am bu-’-su 

3a7n ditto ina Ah-la-me-e 

lam HI- . . (?) . . -BIR 

sVfl7n ditto ina mdt Akkadi ki 

sam AQ — pAR 

* om AT—KAN 


(C) Smith, CT. xxxvii, 27, 108859, ii, 29-31 : 


29. iam LUL—AZ 

iam AG—PAB 

sam 

jj 

Sam su- . 

sam |^' c ] 

•® am UR-[PI-PI (?)] 


It occurs thus in MT .: 

(a) iam AG-?AR : 

(1) Simply: Ext: Bead , itch, f, bray, [apply], AM. 5, 5, 4 (are we to 
supply the words “in oil ”, or are the drugs enough by themselves ?). 

1 Cf. CT. xli, 43, No. 59596, r. 2, . . . mi(gig) : 51771 ag-pae. 

a iam LUL-AZ is given as = 51771 ,, (i.e. ^imhur-pani), in VAT. 9000, which may have a 
parallel in S. 796, 9 (PI. 33), ^litl-az (division mark), 53771 imhur-pani . 

3 Note the three spellings, * m sagabigalzu, 51771 sagabegalzu , 51771 sakabegalzu (seep. 131). 
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For “ dry ” head and weak hair, f, in water bind on, CT. xxiii, 34, 23, 
dup. KAR. 202, 2, 14. Temples, bind on, CT. xxiii, 41, 17. Head-lotion , f, 
AM. 3, 5, 9. Ears singing , f, in cedar-oil on wool insert, AM. 33, 1, 24. 
Feet (“ soles split ”) alone, dry, bray, bind on, AM. 75, 1, iv, 21 : some 
trouble with feet, alone, bray, apply, AM. 74, iii, 4. “ Swollen ” stomach, 
y, anoint in oil, AM. 54, 4, 5. “ Poison ” of flesh (limbs), f (?), in oil of 
Acorus calamus , [apply], AM. 92, 4, 10 (cf. obv. 4, with niqibtu 
and others (?) in cedar-oil anoint, see RA. 1930, 130). Hand of Ghost , f, 
anoint in oil, AM. 94, 2, ii, 12 (see JRAS. 1929, 806) : anoint, f, AM. 97, 
4, 3 : anoint, f, in cedar-blood, EAR. 56, 7 : j, bathe, AM. 94, 4, ii, 9. 
Blains (siggati ), f, fli¥. 32, 5, 10. Swelling , f, [apply], AM. 100, 3, 20 : 
poultice , f, AM. 96, 1, 3. Ebeling, MAOG. v, 3, 5, with lam imhur-pdni, 
anoint a woman in ritual, in oil. Bruise (diksi), f, uncertain use, 
AM. 96, 1, 3. 

Ini .: Apparently fcetor in mouth , alone, drink, AM. 36, 2, 10 + 26, 
9, ii, 2 (PP&M. 1926, 65). Pyes, alone, after poultice, AM. 18, 2, 7 
(joined to 16, 3 + 12, 3 + 13, 1 + 19, 6, PRSM. 1926, 40). Stomach, 
apparently alone, drink in beer, AM. 48, 1, 5 : alone in hurunnu- beer, 
AM. 48, 3, 5 (RA. 1929, 78) : f, AM. 45, 6, 13. Heartburn , f, drink, 
AM. 39, 1, 31, 36, 40 : AM. 40, 1, 47 (RA. 1929, 49/.). f< Congestion ” 
of lungs, f, [drink], AM. 53, 4, 17 + 63, 6, 13 (cf. PI. 48, Em. 328, r. v, 3). 
Urinary trouble , f, drink either in squeezed grapes, or beer and refined 
(halsi) oil, KAR. 193, 4. Dysentery (“ when a man pours blood by his 
anus ”), with styptics, [drink], EAR. 191, 2, 14. Some form of jaundice, 
with scammony (hit li-tar) and sW par (sarbatu-gum, nitre) drink in oil 
and beer, Kil. iii, iv, 3. 

Enema: Quantity, 1 sit, f, perhaps enema, AM. 41, 1, iv, 26. 

(2) Seed: Suppository with fat, f, KAR. 201, 43. As a sam asi 
(appetizer), PI. 29, K. 4566, 11. 

PI. 48, Em. 328, r. v, 9, gives it as one of nine drugs for sa-gig, which 
can hardly be a pun on sa-gig (“ sick stomach ”) (stomach-ache) ; it 
looks rather like some definite, well-expressed stomach-trouble. The 
other eight drugs are ® am tor-nu, 1 am imhur-p[dni ], \f am imhur-asra (?)], root 
of lam hcddappdnu , root of lam . . . . , ® am RiM, zam hashur dbi , and lam karan 
selibi. 

(b) la7n Sagabegalzu, lam Sagabigolzu: 

Sick tu 3 ^ (bowels), bray and drink alone in wine, KAR. 203, iv-vi, 
49. Strangury, f, in strong wine [or ... , drink], AM. 59, 1, 36 ( Sam sd- 
kafe-gal-zu). Uncertain, f, drink, AM. 22, 5, 6. 

(c) ® am AT-KAN : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Eyes, probably, f, prob. AM. 14, 1, ii, 6. Poultice, 
for pelvis and buttocks with roast corn in beer-yeast and oil, AM. 61, 2, 11. 

(2) Seed: Ext.: for obtaining offspring, bray alone, mix with . . . 
-and+eer-yeast, and put in uterus, KAR. 203, i-iii, 19. 

Int .: Lungs, bray, £< let his tongue take,” 1 drink alone in oil, KAR. 203, 
iv-vi, 25 : lungs (?), f, drink, AM. 51, 7, 5 ( + 84, 2 : see RA. 1934, 24). 

(3) SE-Rtl : Cough , f, poultice, AM. 50, 3, 3. 

Here, with several of these various synonyms (which altogether occur 


PSee RA. XL. 109 ff.] 
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about sixty times in AM.) we have a drug used : (a) simply , (6) seed , and 
(c) SE-Rff, the general employment being ext. for eyes, ears, head, sore foot- 
soles, itch in head, falling hair, swellings and blains, cough, and even by 
local application to the uterus to encourage conception : int., to drink 
for bowels, strangury, stomach, heartburn, urinary trouble, and dysentery, 
and as enema and suppository. Particularly must its use in AM. 3, 5, 9 
be noted : presumably after binding a mixture on the head, “ ?am AG-PAR 
and salicornia alkali in warm water wash his head,” obviously a soap. 

From this latter 5o7n AG-PAR is obviously the Ricinus (AH. 191). 
Pliny, NH. xxviii, 51, speaks of a soap made of tallow and ashes : in 
Palestine a soap of olive-oil and an alkali is made (Patrick, Hastings, 
DB. iv, 558). As the olive is by no means likely in Assyrian texts (p. 102) 
we must seek a substitute. Ricinus would exactly suit the contexts above, 
the only objection perhaps being that we have to understand that its oil 
is intended, without any definite statement to that effect. Not only are 
the medicinal uses coincident with those of Ricinus , but also the use of 
the inferior qualities produced from this plant in making soap (BMP. 
No. 237 : FHP 2 571). 

The plant is common in Mesopotamia to-day. It is cultivated all over 
Kurdistan (Rich, Koord. i, 135) ; it occurs plentifully in Tripoli (Rauwolff 
i, 46) ; for its growth in Palestine see FP 2 ii, 509. 1 It has been supposed 
to be a native of India, but BMP. ( ib .) suggests that it has the appearance 
of a native plant of the Mediterranean region. The names for it in the 
various dialects are curiously different : Maspero (Dawn of Civilization , 
54, n. 2 ), while giving the well-known name in Egypt as kiki (Hdt . ii, 94), 
says that it was called (in Egypt) saqnunu , in Greek transcription psagdas 
(with the Egyptian article p), the simple form sagdas being found in 
Hesychius. FJ 2 i, 608, gives the old Egyptian as fefe, Gr. kiki, with the 
Egyptian dkm as the plant; the Arab, is hirwa\ the Heb. qiqdydnf the 
Syr. qerda , and the oldest Sanskrit eranda (CPI. 915). It is curious that we 
have no cognate in Assyrian to any of these. 

The medical use of Ricinus in classical authors coincides well with 
our Assyrian drug ; Diosc. i, 38, prescribes it for scabies and inflammations 
of the fundament, obstructions of the uterus, suppurating wounds, pains 
in the ears, and as of use when added to poultices ; when drunk it is 
a purge, and ejects worms. Pliny (NH. xxiii, 41) recommends the oil for 
diseases of the joints, indurations, affections of the uterus and ears, and for 
burns, and the application of the leaves for erysipelas, etc. IB. 771 pres¬ 
cribes it for indurations, the leaf raw or boiled for gout, and the seed 
pounded on a hot stone for cataplasms. More modern usage recommends 
the fresh leaves for arthritis and gout, migraine and, when applied to the 
breasts, as a galactagogue, and as cataplasms in ophthalmia to the eyes 
(LPG. 390). In India, castor oil is prescribed for sore nipples, as enema, 
and for eyes ( BMI . § 91). In Mesopotamia a century ago it was much 

1 FCH. 55 says that it cannot be called a popular medicine (in the Jordan valley 
where it grows wild). 

2 On this as comparable to the Assyrian kukkaniium Sab see AF. 57. Pinches very 
properly thought kukkaniium Sab as comparable to the Heb. qiqdydn “ rather doubtful ” 
(Athenaeum 1883, 700). JR A3. 1924, 457 (. BRP. 37, 25) shows that arzanikkatu = 

kukkaniium , the former perhaps meaning “ from Arzania ” ; there is little means of 
showing its significance. 
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cultivated about Mosul, but not used as a purgative ; indeed, Rich says 
he had never met any Oriental who knew this quab'ty of the drug, but the 
oil was burnt and used for bruises (Rich, Koord. ii, 63). In Egypt “ the 
fellahin of Upper Egypt and the Nubians still rub their bodies with the oil 
which they extract from the common castor-oil plant ; it protects them 
from mosquitoes, and prevents their skin being cracked by the sun ” 
(Maspero, Dawn 54). Warren R. Dawson, in Mgyptus 1929, 57 ff., 
discusses the Egyptian uses of Ricinus . It was used, among other purposes, 
for making hair grow (53), and its oil for anointing sores (ib.) i and Pliny 
(xxiii, 41) speaks of its being used for itch. 

The word s “™ag-par suggests “ the white ag ”, ag being (D. 97, 1) 
apparently “ an edible fruit ”, which might well refer to the castor-oil 
berry. But the berry itself cannot be said to be definitely white, and if we 
are to translate par thus, the “ white ” might refer to the transparency of 
the oil, but even this is not convincing. There are, however, it may be 
said, two kinds of Ricinus , the Red and the White (CPI. 915), which 
might permit us, so far at least, to identify the ^ag-par with the latter. 

The description “ black drug (plant) ” may perhaps refer to the 
undoubted dark colour of the leaves of the Ricinus. 

* am Bu’su, “ the stinking drug,” certainly suggests the peculiarly 
unpleasant taste, so well known to all of us : indeed, Herodotus (ii, 94) 
speaks of its being “ evil-smelling ”. 

It is possible that iam terinu (p. 242) is a synonym. 

C. (sVa ™W ? >SE-RtJ-A, susu , Glycyrrhiza glabra L., licorice. 

i? Susu was correctly identified by Kiichler (Kil. 66) with the Arab. 
sus , Glycyrrhiza glabra f3 violacea , Boiss. Licorice grows in the Carchemish 
district (Middle Euphrates) and in S. Babylonia, in both of which districts 
I have seen it : Ainsworth mentions it ( T. ii, 182) in the Jebel Maklub 
district, east of Mosul, in June. But the Sumerian i? SE-RtJ-A, with its 
numerous other values which have no special connection with licorice 
(■ seru , niplu, ziqpu, sitlu , supalu , D. 367, 126) does not suggest an early 
Sumerian origin for the plant, whereas Pliny (NH. xxii, ii, with Cilicia 
and Pontus) and Theophrastus (EP. ix, xiii, with Scythia) point to a more 
northern origin. i? SA-RU . . . ?, i? ZA-suH . . . and i? su-u-su are also the 
equivalents of su-u-su (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 28, 22-4), a text which 
elsewhere has already contained an equivalent for susu , i.e. ^fss-RtJ-A, 
ib. p. 16, 55. za-suh (DACG. 91) is the base of the names for Vitriols, 
possibly here suggesting an association with the colour of licorice. It does 
nokseem certain that i? §E-RtJ prescribed for excess of saliva (AM. 31, 4,17) 
is licorice, which would have exactly a contrary effect: the juice, after the 
root has been chewed, acts on the salivary gland so as to remove thirst 
(VK. 319). 

From this theory of a northern origin arises the interesting possibility, 
as suggested by Hehn, that in susu we have the same word as the German 
“ suss ”, sweet. Susu has apparently no connection with any Semitic 
root; this “ sweet Scythian root ” of Theophrastes, along with the Greek 
yXvKvppt^a “ sweet root ” (Diosc.) and radix dulcis (Celsus, EH. 2 , 156), 
an immigrant in a land where “ sugar ” was and still is represented by 
manna (indeed, the Sumerian for licorice, * 07n SE-Rti-A has also the value 
supalu “ manna ”), suggests that we should see a foreign origin in this 
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word. If so, then (with Helm) what more probable connection could be 
found than the Aryan “ sweet ”, suadeo, rj8vs, from the Skr. svad, svad , 
to taste, to eat, to please (Skeat, Etym. Diet., 616), and ultimately the 
German suss ? At what time the root came into Assyria is, of course, 
uncertain ; all that can be said is that it was certainly in use before the 
end of the eighth century b.c. We might say that the Scythians were 
coming into contact with Assyria in the last quarter of this century, but 
it is proper to add that licorice almost certainly must have been well 
known there much earlier. 

It occuts thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Childbirth , f, bathe stomach, KAR. 195, 20. 
Swelling, while yet green, bray, bind on alone, KAR. 192, 38. 

(2) pa (tops) : ext.: Feet , f, [ext.], AM, 69, 7, 9 : feet which cannot 
walk, f, ext., AM. 68, 1, r. 9 : probably sim., f, AM. 69, 2, 7. Stomach , f 
poultice, AM. 39, 1, 1 + 79, 5, 1. Swelling , f, bind on “ green ”, AM. 73, 

1, 31 + 18, 5, 5 : alone, bray, apply, AM. 74, 1, ii, 16. Lassitude (* rimutu ), 
f, bind on, AM. 52, 5, 14. Anus-trouble , f, AM. 58, 2, 7. Poultice , f, 
AM. 57, 6, 10 : 83, 1, r. 25. Apply to affected place, f, AM. 74, 1, iff 5. 
Venereal , uncertain use, f, AM. 58, 6, 6, dup. KAR. 193, 23. 

(3) Root: (various uses); skin trouble (umsdti), 1 f, without a me[al], 
in BAR-GA-oil, uncertain use, AM. 17, 5, 5. Long diagnosis, f, AM. 22, 

2, 12. “ Poison,” f, dry, pound, sift, fumigate, AM. 91, 1, 8. 

Ini.: Stomach , alone in water, drink, Ku. i, i, 8. Jaundice , alone, 
drink, Ku. iii, iff, 15. Cough , alone in kurunnu- beer, drink, KAR. 203, 
iv, 45 : f, drink in beer, Ku. i, i, 1. 

(4) Seed: To stay menses , with Asafoetida and pine-turpentine drink 
in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 4. Swelling , f, poultice, AM. 73, 1, 9. 

(5) Fruit: f, anoint in cow’s oil, AM. 88, 2, 10. 

(6) Uncertain part : Urinary trouble, f, drink, AM. 66, 7, 21. 

Theophrastus prescribes the root for asthma, dry cough, and pectoral 
diseases ( FHP . 2 179). Pliny’s information is closely allied to that of the 
Assyrians : among its many uses (NH. xxii, 11) he says that the root 
when pounded is applied as a liniment for wounds ; it is sprinkled on 
ulcerous, sores of the mouth and films on the eyes ; it heals excrescences 
of the bladder, pains in the kidneys, condylomata, and ulcerous sores of 
the genitals (doubtless some of these latter indicate an internal use) : 
chewed and applied to wounds, it arrests hsemorrhage. Internally, the 
juice is good for the chest and liver, and some say that it expels calculi. 
He declares, however, that only the root is used. Syriac medicine (SM. ii, 
56, 61, 679, 683) prescribes local application as in MT. BMM. 254^. 
says of G. glabra that it promotes secretion of the air passages, quenches 
thirst, is diuretic and emmenagogue. 

Another word for licorice appears to be sillibani (see Behrens, LSS. ii, 
1, 90); ABL. 19, 6, ina muhhi karari sa sillibani , and ABL. 391, r. 9, 
farihtu lipriku (let them rub vigorously). It is the Syr. sulbdnd , dry root 
of the plant. Ebeling (Tod. 32, 16) reads “ t[abat si]lbani nitik ubatesu , 


'PRSM. 1926, 51. 
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[Siijssholz [scheibet] das Tropfen seines Nasenschleimes ”, but it is 
doubtful. 

To sum up : ^susu (Arab, sus), which is conceivably connected with 
the Aryan words for “ sweet ”, indicating its sweet root, glycyrrhiza, is 
certainly licorice. The use of its pa (tops), root, seed, and fruit in MT. 
indicates a more catholic employment than in other pharmacopoeias, 
where the root appears to be the common part used. A second word, 
not used in MT., appears to be sillibani . 
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(Anemone, Buttercup, Darnel, Spurge, Black and White 
Hellebore) 

A. 3a ™Gi-RiM-r>iR, lam dr kaspi, lam ar hurasi, ~ S(L7n nusabu, Anemone pulsatilla 
L. (and other kinds), Anemone. 

Pis . 19, 31, K. 4216 + 4360 + 4586, iff. : 108860, iii, 1-9, Smith, 
OT. xxxvii, 30 : 


3am GI-RIM-DIR 

lam ra-tu-ut-tu 

3am GI-RIM-PAR 

iam [ra]-tu-ut-tu 

* am GI-RIM-DIR 1 

lam ar4%4u 

2 eqli 

sa7 n dr-ti-tu 

2 « i »gi-[rim-d I r(?)] 

lam a-a-dr kaspi (?) 

ia7n a-a z -dr kaspi 

iam nu-sa-bu 

sam a-si-e 

lam nu-sa-bu [ina Su-ba-r]i (?) 

10. 4 ki-la(^)-ar kaspi 

* am nu-sa-bu [ina Su-ba-r)i (?) 

5 * am a-a-dr hur[asi] 

lam nu-sa-bu [ina Su-ba-r]i (?) 

6 sam z i_ wl Jiurasi 

iam nusabu . . . ui pi 

• la7n GUR 9 7 8 * -DIR 

sam 

15. [ sW ]GUR 9 -PAR 

sam 

[ 3a ™G]UR 9 -GlG 

sam 

[ 3a ™G]UR 9 -GlG 

sam 

iarn zi-im kaspi 

lam a-a-a\r kaspnf 


Of. 108859, CT. xxxvii, 26, ii, 19 : 


end n [sa-a-r]i (?) | a-a-dr hurasi 

and PI 40, K. 14051, 4 ff. : 


[sand (?)] um-sa-[tum] 

[ sa ™]GiR : sam um-[sa-tum ] 
3a7n GUR 9 . 


la7n a-a-dr [hurasi (?)] 
end 11 sa-a-[ri (?)] 

sam 


3a7n GUR 0 . 


sam 





1 108860, pa n-u : any sign following par in the previous line has been broken away, 
and the right-hand column is lost. 

2 108860 omits this line. 

3 108860, ia. 

4 Here 108860 reads s ' aTn Jci(l)4al-lum-zi = ** m ditto. 

5 108860 uncertain. 

6 108860 for this line reads “ hurasi ut-lis I nu-sa-bu . . . 

I e-ri-zu . 

7 «* m GUR 9 simply = illurum , ii, B. 26, 4, a : D. 176, 8. 

8 PI. 35, K. 11424 contains some of these names, followed by a group £am bi-nu repeated 

five times. 
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It occurs thus in MT. : 

(а) * am Nusabu : Ext.: Tooth or mouth (ka-dib-bi-da), f, apply, 
AM. 23, 2, 8, 9, dup. AM. 78, 1, 20, 21. Probably for some form of reten¬ 
tion of urine, “ seventeen drugs (as) a bandage for the head [of the 
penis (?)],” 1 AM. 60, 1, 6. 

Int. : Stomach , f, drink (?), EAR. 183, 4. “ Retention ” ( hiniqti , 
probably retention of urine), f, [drink], AM. 60, 1, 7, 9, 12 : AM. 89, 

4, 4, 10 : hiniqti ellamstj {Bab. 1934, 119), “ retention of the urethra,” 
f, drink, AM. 59,1, 33; 37. Some disease including trouble in the scrotum 
and urethra (bib birki-su lu ha imitti lu sa sumeli pa -su “ the bag of his 
penis either right or left ‘ strikes * him ”), “ he is sick of ktj-gig (anus- 
trouble),” *(*, drink, AM. 40, 5, iii, 18. Stone , *(*, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 
81, 76. Probably for tu (bowels), bray and [drink] alone in kurunmt- 
beer, kab. 200, 7. 

(б) lam Ar kaspi {“ silver sheen ”) : Int. : Strangury , pa dr kaspi 
sa zam nusabi mtj-ni “ tops of dr kaspi , of which the name is §am nusabu ”, 
bray alone, drink in beer, AM. 59,1,32. It occurs also AM. 34,3, li. It is 
prob. intended in, e.g., some urinary trouble, alone in beer drink, Lutz, 
AJSL. 1919, 80, i, 8: *(*, introduced by a bronze tube up the urinary 
passage, and also drink, ib ., 81, 3 6jf. : Stone , f, [drink], ib. 82, iii, 87. 
One of fifty-one drugs to free sorcery, AM. 87, 5, r. 10 (cf. K. 249, Boissier, 
RS. 1894,142). 

(c) * am zim kaspi (“ brightness of silver ”): Int. : Kidney , *f, drink, 
AM. 39, 9, 2. It occurs VM., PI. 42, K. 4140, B, i-ii, 15 : Mat. 88, i, 63 : 

iarn zi-im kaspi \ ina si-e - . . . 

And ^zir hurasi occurs also in VM. PI. 42, ib. 16 : Mat. 88,1, 64 : 
* am zi-im hurasi | ina H-mu-r[a](zi~e) 

{d) ** m Ar hurasi : one of fifty-one drugs to free sorcery, AM. 87, 

5, r. 10 {cf. K 249, Boissier, RS. 1894, 142). VR. 17, 2, 3, gives its 
equivalent as nu-ha{sa)-ri (Pinches, ZK. 1884, 345, made the correction 
from ha to sa, but ri apparently still stands). 

(e) * am I{l)luru sdmu (“ red calyx ”): mentioned in a mythical 
description {Tod. 42, 9), “ his blood is like illuri sdmu ” {cf. ib. 35). In 
MT. ext. f, for head, AM. 6, 1, 2, 4. 

(/) * a7n GUB 9 , * am illuru, the simple Uluru , calyx (without a colour- 
adjective), which perhaps should be included here. In MT. it is used 
ext. : Swelling, *(*, EAR. 192, ii, 4. Uncertain disease, anoint alone in oil, 
EAR. 204, 20. Int. : to stay menses, drink, * am el-lu-ra steeped in “ dust 
from the hiris of a wheel. . . ” in kurunnu- beer, EAR. 194, 28 : alone in 
beer, ib. 30. For a woman sick of ni-ne, f, bray, pour into the urinary 

1 GAB-LAii-SAG . . . This, as I tried to show in Bab . 1934, 129, if it is translated “ a 
poultice for the head ?* does not .coincide with the properties of the drugs which compose it. 
These drugs, in the main, are those drunk usually for retention {hiniqti), the word which 
occurs in similar prescriptions. I suggest that it means “ drugs for binding the head 
(tip) ”, i.e. of the penis, that is, meaning that the urethra is “ bound ” and that these 
drugs are to loose it. 
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passage, KAR. 194, iv, 11. It occurs in omens {DA. 67, 26), “When 
3 ’ a771 GUP 9 appears in usal ndri . . . ” 

(g) 3 “ a77l Gi-EiM-PAP (“ white calyx ” 1 ) is used in VM. PI. 42, K. 4140, 
B, i-ii, 14 : PL 44, K. 4152, i, 38 ; Mat. 88, 1, approx. 62 : 

^gi-rim-par | ina isid . . . 

' In the identification of this plant one of the important points is the 
large number of synonyms for it, indicating a very common native of 
Mesopotamia. These names are ^gi-rim-dir = “ red calyx ” : * am Gi- 
rim-par = “ white calyx ” : lam dr kaspi “ silver sheen ”, * am dr hurasi 
“ golden sheen ” (the dr being the same as the dr in the animal dr Ui 
“ sheen of god ”, the chameleon, which is capable of changing its colour 
in a magic way (see PRSM . 1926, 17 ; DACG. 169) : lam zim kaspi “ silver 
brightness ” : sam zim hurasi “ golden brightness ” : sam i(l)luru sdmu 
“ red calyx ” (for Uluru see PRSM . 1926, 53). Sam Nusabu possibly con¬ 
nected with the Syr. nesb’thd “ plant ”, but hardly likely. 3am GUR 9 -DiR = 
Uluru sdmu “red calyx”, 3am GUR 9 -PAR = Uluru pisu “white calyx”; 
s ' a7n GUR 0 -GiG = Uluru salmu “ black (dark) calyx ”. 2 sam ase, apparently 
called so in Subari (but not certain ; normally ase in this connection 
means, either “ appetizer ” or “ anodyne ”, but sam ase may actually 
be a dialect name). 

Probably the anemone (AH. 56) ; the clue lies in the descriptions. 
Its colours are “ red ”, “ white ”, “ dark ” (i.e. purple), and its names 
“ sheen of silver ”, “ sheen of gold ”, and “ silver brilliance ” show its 
peculiarities. Compare the description of the anemone in PC. ii, 11 : 
“ White or purple, or scarlet, or even yellow blossoms. ... As the species 
generally grow on open plains or in high, exposed situations, their feathery 
grains produce a singular shining appearance when waved by the breeze.” 
Our words for colour fit admirably, and if we can see in lam ratuttu and 
§am artitu the r cognates to the Syr. rHhithd “ trembling ” ( cf. the “ Willow 
of Magan ”, rutitu , p. 292) the comparison is still further confirmed. The 
anemone is common throughout the Near East ; I have seen the scarlet 
anemone growing over a tract a hundred miles long in the spring on the 
route between Mosul and Nisibin. The colours of the anemones at Beirut 
are blue, violet, bright red, and “ fiery ” red, and on Carmel, purple 
(FJ. iii, 118) : in Syria-Palestine, white, scarlet, yellow, blue to purple 
(FP 2 i, 5). The Arabic names are saqir , saqd’iq , laib , la%b y and more 
especially, A. coronaria L. is hannun al-daulah (ib. 114 : FP. 2 i, 5) (the 
Ranunculus asiaticus being saqd’iq an-na mdn al-muhnath , at Qala'ah 
Sherghat, Herzfelcl, Beih . 35), Cf. FP. 2 i, 5jf. (Anemone blanda Schott et 
Ky., woods and rocky places in mountains). 

The use of the anemone in medicine corresponds with MT, Pliny, 
NH. xxi, 94 prescribes it for pains and inflammation in the head, diseases 
of the uterus, stoppage of milk in women, and to promote menses. The 
root, when chewed, is good for toothache. The Magi, he says, recommend 
that it be gathered at the earliest moment in the year that it is seen, and 


gi-rim = ilki[ru], CT. xi, 47, iii, 21. 

Compare “ m GUE 0 -siG 7 (“ yellow ” or “ green gue, ”) (p. 146). 
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certain words to be repeated to the effect that it is being gathered as a 
fever-remedy ; it must then be wrapped in red cloth and kept in the shade 
until needed. 

More modern usage is not so catholic ; P. 972 says that A. Pulsatilla 
L. and A. pratensis L. have been tried for dysmenorrhcea, orchitis, and 
epididymitis, and herein we can see it in MT., as a supposed remedy for 
orchitis in AM. 40, 5, iii, 18, the recipe for trouble in the scrotum, IB. 1329 
says that it is used for dyeing the hair, against impetigo, cataract, and 
leprosy, and to cicatrize ulcers. Fernie (HS.) prescribes A. pulsatilla for 
swollen testicles, and LPG . 33 for paralysis, amenorrkcea, syphilis, eyes, 
and whooping cough. 

B. sam GESTiN-LUL-A, karan selibi , Solanum nigrum L., and/or 
S. dulcamara L. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , /, bind on, AM. 12, 6, 4. Feet , bathe 
continuously, AM. 69, 2, 8. Effects of wind (blowing on face), bray, rub 
on alone in oil, KAR. 203, iv, 11. Muscle of neck, with Cynoglossum, 
anoint in oil, AM. 97, 4, 22. Anus, jv apply, AM. 53, 9, 10. Bowels 
(TU IJt ) anoint alone in warm himetu- ghee, KAR. 203, iv, 51, dup. PI. 37, 
Em. 357, and cf. PI. 36, K. 4187, 6. Prob. strangury, f, bandage head 
[of penis (?)], AM. 60, 1, 6. Stomach which holds heat, bind on alone, 
AM. 39, 1, 2 + 79, 5, 2. Pustules, rub [until] blood comes forth, AM. 7, 
4, 19 (cf. 16). Bruise, with muscles exhibiting fluid, |, bind on, 
KAR. 197, 13. 

Int.: Eyes with jaundice, drink alone in beer, Kii. iii, iv, 23. Stone, 
drink alone in LU-TiN-NA-beer, Lutz., AJSL. 1919, 81, iii, 72. Strangury, 
alone, dried and brayed in water, beer, and oil drink, AM. 59, 1, 31 : 
one of about 40 drugs in strong wine or .... , ib. 37. Trouble in pelvis 
after micturition, f, drink, AM. 60,1, 24. Difficult labour, in lu-tin-na- 
beer drink, AM. 67, 1, iv, 6, dup. KAR. 196, iv, 21 : drink alone in beer, 
ib. 14. Stomach, drink alone in beer, Ku. ii, i, 2. Anus-trouble , drink alone 
in beer, AM. 58, 2, 5. Prob. chest or lungs, eat and drink, f, AM. 83, 1, 
r. 13. Hand of Ghost (and heart-burn ?), f, drink in kurunnu- beer, AM. 76, 
1, 13. Scorpion-sting, drink alone in Jcurunnu- beer, PI. 23, K. 9283, 14. 

Enema , f, AM. 94, 2, 6. 

[Catheter], reduce, bray alone, fill middle of penis for some form of 
urinary trouble, AM. 62, 1, ii, 2 and 11. 

(2) Seed: Strangury, *f, [drink], AM. 59, 1, 43. Pustules, f, bind on, 
AM. 7, 4, i, 16. Uncertain, f, 3 grains drink, AM. 90, 1, r. iii, 20. 

(3) Water: Eyes, f, apply, AM. 11, 2, 28 : “ while yet green tuhasa, 
its water in . . . ” followed by a use of copper-dust, etc,, AM. 15, 6, 5. 

(4) pa (tops) : Stomach, alone (?), drink in beer, AM. 48, 3, 2, and 
perhaps pa (alone) drink in beer, ib. 3. 

(5) Uncertain part: Gonorrhoea, f, drink in beer, AM. 66, 7, 11. 
(There is a curious equivalence “^har-har = sa ™GESTiN-LUL-A, PI. 22, 
viii-vii, 52.) 

The lam karan selibi “ fox-grape ,J has long been properly identified 
with the Syr. £ enbai tala, the Arab. Hnab al-dhPh, This latter has at 
least two equivalents : (a) Solanum nigrum L. (PP. 2 ii. 379 : FJ? iii, 
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357), a specimen of which I brought from Mosul, this being kindly identified 
for me by Dr. A. B. Bendle, E.R.S. : and (6) Solanum dulcamara L., 
IMP. ii, 891 (so in the Indian bazaars, and to my recollection in 
Mesopotamia : the dried fruit is known in Bombay as anab es-salib, coming 
thither from Persia, IMP. ii, 892). We can discuss these two more fully : 

(a) S. nigrum L. is a small annual plant about 1 foot to 18 inches high, 
with purple-black globular berries. Children have suffered by eating them, 
though they are sometimes harmless to adults ( HPP . 117). VK. 552 sajs. 
that the berries and leaves are equally poisonous, but that both 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides prescribe it for swollen glands, ulcers, 
eruptions on the skin, and eyes. In India the berries are considered tonic, 
diuretic, and useful in anasarca and heart diseases ; and are used in fever, 
diarrhoea, eye-diseases, and hydrophobia. The juice is used for chronic 
enlargement of the liver, as hydragogue cathartic and diuretic, for blood¬ 
spitting, piles, and dysentery. The syrup acts as expectorant and 
diaphoretic, and the Chinese use the juice of the leaves to alleviate pain 
-in inflammation of the kidneys and bladder (IMP. ii, 890 : BMM. 455). 
It shares the name Hnab edh-dMb in part of Mesopotamia at least with 
S. villosum Lam. (Vcm. Opp. ii, 381). 

(b) S. dulcamara L., Bitter-sweet, with purple flowers and scarlet 
berries. The deleterious principle Solanine , found in all the species of 
Solanum , occurs in the stem and leaves of this plant, and the berries are 
very harmful (see HPP. 116). At the same time in India the dried fruit 
which comes from Persia is used as a diuretic, for syphilis, and for 
rheumatism (IMP. ii, 892). LPG. 188 says that the Douce-amere is 
recommended for convulsions, dysmenorrhcea, jaundice, chancres, 
rheumatism, skin-diseases, and dropsy, the leaves being used ext. for 
ulcers : “ le sue des semences etait jadis employe a la composition d’un 
fard, en honneur parmi les femmes de la Toscane, pour dissiper les taches 
de la peau ”, and then adds “ l’odeur de la Douce-amere attire les renards 
BMP . No. 190 says that it is reputed as a diuretic, diaphoretic, and an 
acro-narcotic poison *in excessive doses, and is thought serviceable in 
chronic pulmonary catarrh, chronic rheumatism, some skin diseases, and 
cachectic cases. P. 480 describes an unofficial use of the dried young 
branches in cutaneous eruptions such as psoriasis and pityriasis. 

A glance at the uses in MT. will show how difficult it is to say exactly 
whether larn haran selibi is one or other or both. It coincides with 
S. dulcamara in its use of seeds, pa (tops) and water, ext. for ulcers, for 
eyes, and what were probably the “ taches de la peau ” caused by wind on 
the face : and ini. for strangury (as a diuretic), lungs (i.e. catarrh), and 
jaundice. But it is obvious that the S. nigrum is a very popular drug in 
the East, and the uses of the Assyrian drug in MT. coincide in prescrip¬ 
tions, ext. for eyes, pustules, muscles, rough skin, feet, bowels ; and ini. 
to be drunk for jaundice, sting, heart-burn, strangury particularly, and 
gonorrhoea, stomach, and lungs, and its employment in enema and 
catheter. 

C. sa?n Gi-RiM, ellib(p)u , Ranunculus bulbosus L. buttercup. 

Pis. 19 and 31, K. 4216 + 4360 + 4586, vii-viii, 19/. 1 : 

1 Variants quoted from Smith, CT. xxxyii, 108860, iii, 10-17. 
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sam a~a 2 -ab akale vl 

20. Sam sd-mu 3 tar-bu-u 4 
^ am en-su-u 6 
* am el-li-bu 
sam el-li-bu 5 
^SAR-^TIR 

25. sam ku-ra-as-tu (?) 7 
sam e-ri-mu 8 
sam e-ri-mu 

sa7n GU R 9 -siG 7 

30. S(Lm ma-az-ma-az 
sam par-ka-di 
* arn a-a-ba sa 
la ™SE-RU . 


~ sa ™el-li-bu 
* am el-li-bu 5 
lara el~li~bu 5 
sam e-ri-mu 
sam Gi-RiM sd i? qisti 

sam G i_ Rm 

lam GI-RIM 

saw G i-Ri M 

s am Gi-RlM sd i? qisti 

[sd(l) in]bu-su sdmu 

la7n a-a-ab a-ka-li 

iam el-li-bu 

lam el-li-bu 

iam el-li-bu 

[* am el-li]-bu 


Now, although one line, l. 27, “ calyx of the wood which has a red 
fruit ” is against it, everything else points to this being the Ranunculus 
bulbosus L., the buttercup. Indeed, the reasons for this identification 
appear to me to be so striking that we may omit those other possible 
equivalences which I suggested in AH. 58, wherein I was perhaps led 
astray by attaching too much importance to the “ red fruit ” as affecting 
the whole group. I am disposed now to think that this is an insertion 
describing a plant somewhat different from the buttercup, although having 
certain similar properties : it is noticeable that in 108860 la/m ellibu is 
ascribed to this particular plant only “ in common speech 

The section in this vocabulary previous to this, dealing with the 
anemone, describes its red, white, or dark calyx (Uluru) ; here, in this 
present section, we have a yellow calyx (Uluru) which at first sight can 
surely be nothing else than yellow fiower of the Ranunculus . Indeed, the 
Assyrian botanist comes very near to the modern arrangement of botanists, 
who include the anemone among the Ranunculacese ; in his case the 
association is due to the globe-like shape of the fiower, with its yellow 
colour in striking contrast to that of the red, white, and dark (blue) 
anemones. 

Several of his synonyms show his recognition of the poisonous 
properties of R . bulbosus or R. acris L., which modern botanists describe 
thus : 

“ These Common Buttercups have very powerful and acrid pro¬ 
perties, . . . Taken internally, the juice or extract of R . acris causes an 
intense inflammation of the digestive organs ; and if the quantity has 
been considerable it acts as a true acrid poison, followed by very serious 

1 ia. 2 mi. 3 ti. , 4 Ditto. 5 u. 6 ti. 

7 Adds a horizontal line here, and for l. 27 reads el-li-bu ut-lis & ”*nigin-§ab. inbu-su 
sdmu. It follows this with two lines only, in the rest of the register : 


*”* . . ,-ME-MB 
ditto 


^su-u-fcu 

&Tn ditto 
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results, and it may be, even death. . . . Specimens of the Field Butter¬ 
cup (R. acris) . . . were subsequently [after more than a year in spirits of 
wine] given to a class of students in the University of Pennsylvania. 
A day or two afterwards an intense itching was felt by all who handled 
them, while the skin between the fingers became red and covered with 
minute pustules ... If the fresh-bruised leaves be applied to the skin, 
a more or less active inflammation will follow, forming a true blister. 
Recourse was formerly had to this method in Norway and Scotland, where 
true cantharides was not procurable ” ( HPP . 35, 36). According to 
LPG . 386, R. sceleratus L. has the same effect, and is used ext. for 
rheumatism, gout, headache, and intermittent fevers. 

Now all this can be traced in our section : (a) the “ yellow calyx ” 
in l. 29 is called “ enemy of bread (eating, food ”, just as * am ellibu is 
in l. 19 (i.e. “ the intense inflammation of the digestive organs ”). 
( b ) ’ $am ellibu is described as Sam samu tarbu “ a drug for (i.e. to make ?) 
a swelling ” (l. 20), which represents the blistering capacity of the Butter¬ 
cup. (c) sam ensu , with which we may compare the Arab, hamasa 
“ irritated ”. Ranunculus sceleratus L. is especially used by beggars to 
produce or maintain blisters or open sores to obtain sympathy (IMP. i, 6). 
(d) sam erimu , erimu being a well-known word for a skin-trouble (Holma, 
Kl.B. 7) : Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1913, 77, gives gun- a = e-ri-mu , 
where- the Sumerian gun may represent the different colour of the 
blistered skin, and a the water collected therein. This trouble is pre¬ 
scribed for in AM. 17, 6 + 18, 8 ( PRSM . 1926, 51), ii, 4, the drugs being 
lost. The cognate is probably to be seen in the Syr. Warn, se collegit 
(aqua) or perhaps in ‘arma, locus asper , and hence sam erimu would appear 
to mean “a drug for a blister”, (e) Sam ku-ra-a$-tu (?) must surely 
represent “ a drug for ringworm ” (scab, sore, or itch), a feminine form of 
kuraru (cf. Urartu , Urastu), a form of scab, especially in the head 
(AM. 2, 3, 4), treated with Ammi t Lepidium, and others in cedar-[oil], 
and AM. 5, 5, 5, and 10, kurara , in the head, while simple kurara can be 
removed by nam-as-us-gul, or by rubbing chamomile on the place, or by 
black alum, or by leek-seed, Riainus , and salamtu-ipl&nt together, ib. 
5, 5, 2ff. In one case (5, 5, 10) the head is to be shaved. PL 36, 81-2-4, 
267, obv. 12-18, is a medical text for removing kurari (1), or kurasti (6), 
the drugs being lost (see also for this, PRSM. 1924, 10). ( /) Sam parJcadi 
(: maskadi , see DACG. 190) represents some external disease, doubtless 
swelling or similar, (g) sam A-a-ba sa “ enemy of the muscle ”, doubtless 
a drug producing some form of muscle restriction ; the same phrase is 
used of 5 j 07n PA-PA-PA, a form of opium (p. 227).. (A) For ma-az-ma-az I can 
offer no explanation, (i) ^gi-rim here is not marked by the adjective 
arqu “yellow, green”, and consequently is kept distinct from the 
® 07n Gi-RiM arqu “spurge” (p. 149); on the other hand ^ am GURg-siG 7 
“ yellow calyx ”, is not so restricted (l. 29). 

The s " a7n Gi-RiM sa i? qisti [sd(^)in]bu-su sdmu “ gi-rim of the wood, of 
which the fruit is red ”, should be easily identifiable, but I have nothing 
to suggest for it. 1 


1 Tarrms communis L., bryony, is possible, but surely it would have been included 
among the vines. 
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s ' am Ellibu itself is used in KAR. 185, iii, 8, where it does not appear to 
have an outstandingly medical value. It is, however, described as 
sam asi , one of the drugs for pain (Pi. 29, K. 4566, 9 ; a slice of the corm 
of Buttercup (R. bulbosus) is used for toothache (PP. 27). The cognate in 
other Semitic languages is difficult to find. 

Ainsworth (T. ii, 132) mentions the R. asiaticus in flower at Mosul 
in March, and also in the Hadhr district in April (ib. 176). 

To sum up : we have in s " am ellibu a plant (following the anemone' 
section) defined as sVam GUR 9 -siG 7 “yellow calyx ”, s " a77I Gi-RiM “ flower on 
a (high) stalk ”, lam erimu “ plant (to cause) skin-trouble ”, with various 
similar parallels. Of rare occurrence in Assyrian medical lists as sam asi , 
Ranunculus seems to fit it admirably. 

D. ^ am SA~SAR~GU'LA, disu , disarru (= Lolium iemulentum L., darnel). 
Langdon, RA. 1916, 33, 6-8, gives a composite of K. 9182 (CT. xiv, 33) 
+ 79-7-8, 188 (CT. xviii, 21) and part variant of PL 4, ix-viii, 5-7, and 
CT. xi, 45, 17-19 : 


s ’ am SA (SA-LAM-Bl) 1 2 -SAR ' 
S “ am si-SAR 4 -GU-LA 
S ' am sl-SAR-TUR-RA 6 


sad 2 -da-ru 

i-me 5 -iq ka-ru-ru 

a-ra-ru-u 


el-mes-tum 3 
di-sar-ru: di-su 
as-sul-tum 


with which of. PL 28, K. 4345, vi-v, 14-18 (dup. PL 41, K. 8829, 3-6) : 


* am lipi e-ris-ti 

^ am as-su-ul-tu 

la7n sl'LAM-BI-TUR'RA 

sa7n a-ra-ru-u 

Sam su-ul-tu 

sa™ si-lam-mu 

' mm su-lu-tu 

3 am si-lam-mu 


which PL 41, K. 8829, prolongs in another section. 


7. iam lipi e-ris-ti 

* am pi-[sal-lu-ru\ 

8. Sam me-ra-nu 

i lam u[l ]- . . . 


CT. xli, 45, 7 : 

* am su-ul-tum: * am ds-su-ul-tum: ( Sam sa-hi-r[i] . . . ). Cf. also with 
above the text on p. 223. 

In these quotations, which have an echo of lam araru in iam araru y 
and the r sultu- group, I think that we must see drugs which are in some 
measure similar to, but distinct from, opium. Disu and disarru , to begin 
with (in spite of their more innocuous meaning of “ grass ” and 
“ AEgilops ”) must be related to drugs with a similar effect to that of 
opium. 

The original meaning of disu is that of the Heb. dese\ Cf.p. 3, where 
disu occurs in the lists immediately after sammu, written with the Sumerian 


1 PI. 4 omits this gloss, .... PI. 46, Rm. ii, 203, r. 8. 

2 CT. xi, 45, 17, Sa. 

3 Occurs in a list, Scheil, PA. 1921, 6 (no equivalent given). 

4 PL 4 , 

5 CT. xi'45, 18, mi. 

3 PI. 4, „ m-DA. 
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character sullim. Meissner (AJSL. 1931, 189) says : f< disu bedeutet 
£ Gras 5 sowie jede ‘ Futterpflanze ’, wie seine Synonyma disarm . . . . 
Thureau-Dangin, ML. vi, Nr. 16, Rs. 50, wiederfindet di-is eburi ‘ das 
Sommerfutter wird bis zum Winter, nnd di-is kussi das Winterfutter wird 
bis zum Sommer iiberreich sein He also quotes Zimmern, BBR. 
No. 100, 17 : (“ es kam hervor di-i-sum Gras, es ist reichlich Uberfluss, 
es spriesst das Samen ”), CT. xxxix, 12, 13 (“ Wenn im unteren Teile 
der Stadt (sam) di-sum Gras zu sehen ist ”), and VAT. 10143, vi, 46 
(“ di-su = ditto, d.i. sam-mu ”). He recognized disarm as the equivalent 
of the Syr. dus’rd, Mgilops. 

But disu and disarm (inasmuch as they are represented by s ’ a7n sA- 
sar-gu-la, very different from ^sullim for * am disu) must mean some¬ 
thing more than mere grass; * am sA-SAR “heart-plant”, suggests at 
once, a narcotic. For this reason we can see a more sinister side of disu (1) 
appearing in KAR . 203, r. iv-vi, 41 (which must surely read ^sullim 
and not “^mah). “ (If) disu (?)-grass‘ is plentiful, 1 there will be harm to 
cattle,” and in HC. 37, 229, ina dise u habburi suru&at tamirtu “ with 
dise and habburi (see p. 96) the land round about was sown ”, i.e. like 
the enemy in the New Testament, who used darnel. Here, therefore, we 
find a clue to a more exact meaning for disarm : IB. 969 says of the 
Arabic dusra that it is like wheat, and that it is mixed with wheat and 
given the name zawan , which is properly darnel “ which intoxicates and is 
called denka ”. 

samDi§u occurs rarely in MT., but certainly in two instances where 
Lolium temulentum , darnel, could be used. §a7n Di-su is to be “ reduced ”, 
brayed, and mixed in human urine (AM. 84, 4, r. iii, 6) : ana na sa epir- 
ili malu sammu damqu eli epir-ili “ for a man full of Dust-of-God, 2 3 a good 
drug on the f Dust-of-God’”. This tablet deals with leprosy or scab : 
Col. iii, 9 enuma ina zumur na pi-in-du-u pisu sa ga-ra-bu i-qab-bu-[u ] 
“ When on the body of a man white (dry) pindu , which they call garabu 
(scab, itch) ”. (* am Di-sum is used also, ib. 1. 2 : Sam di-su , 53, 1, iii, 8). 
Culpeper (1814), 110, says that the darnel is not without some vices, but 
has many virtues : its meal stays gangrene and sores, and with salt and 
radish roots it cleans the skin of leprosies, etc . ; with water and honey it is 
used to bathe sciatica. Paulus AEgineta ii, 109 (Francis Adams, Simples 
iii) prescribed cataplasms of flower of tares and liquid alum and other 
components for ulcers. 

But besides this beneficent external use of Lolium temulentum we 
have to consider its very deleterious effects internally. It is well known 
as a narcotic, with effects resembling intoxication, and when mixed with 
flour and made into bread it has been known to produce headache, 
giddiness, somnolence, delirium, convulsions, paralysis, and even death 
(. PP. 179 : PC. xiv, 1839, 99). Abu Hanifa (in IB. 1370) says that its 
grain has nothing harmful in it, but others in the same editor’s work do 
not agree. Forskal ( P.Mg. 199) says ziwdn (tares): “ Zizania Aleppensibus 
notissima inter Triticum viget. Si semina restant farinae mixta, hominem 

1 Of. TR. ii, 59, or Gadd, CT. xxxix, 8, 9, for the word a-tdr, varying with a-iir, 

Notscher, Die Omen Serie S. alu ( Orientalia, 1929, 107) reads adir “ welk(?)ist ”. 

3 11 Dust-of-God,” unknown to me outside these passages, is obviously some form of 
scaly skin-disease (e.g. ichthyosis) or leprosy. 
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reddunt ex panis esu temulentum. Messores plantain non separant; sed 
post triturationem Yanni aut Cribri ope semina rejiciunt.” For si J lam 
(similar meaning, see below and p. 56, silammu , Syr. sailmd) he says (ib.) : 
“ Btiam agri vitinm ; a priore tamen diversa species. Decocto plantae 
obtunduntui sensus hominis, qui operationem Chirurgicam subire debet ; 
Avicenna sic referente.” 

Here, then, we reach a group of narcotic plants proper, marked by 
* am SA-SAR “heart-plant”. s “ m SA-SAR-GU-LA (gu-la apparently meaning 
“ great ”), equivalent to disu and disarm , has also the value imiq karuru, 
in which latter word, karuru , we have the root kararu , which seems to 
have the meaning “to go round ”, the Heb. karar , orig. perhaps move 
around, then surround, enclose, recur (Briggs-Driver, Diet ., s.v.) : kikkdr 
“ a round ” : Arab, karr “ return, repeat ”. The Assyrian kurara must be 
“ ringworm ” (EAR. 202, i, 49 : AM. 2, 3, 4 : PI 36, 81-2-4, 267, obv. 
12 ff. : rather than “ itch ”, PRSM. 1924, 10). Allied words would 
appear to be gurgurru “ cable ”, and qarara sa me “ eddies ” (DACG. 
xviii). If we may see “ vertigo ” in karuru, and some general word for 
“ strong ” in imiq , the connection with darnel is obvious. 

Still further, we can see in its neighbour sam silammu, the Arab, silam, 
and the Syr. sailmd , Lolium temulentum. 

Lipi risti , lipi lam sulti (p. 223), lipi abikti (p. 223), various “ fats ”, 
represent the inspiS'sated milky juice of opium. Risti here might at first 
sight appear to be the same as the Heb. rds, “ poison,” but the variant 
form iam lipi eristi (paralleled by lipi sulti and lipi * am sulti) would seem to 
be the better. lam Lipi eriHi as pi[salluru] (= lipi abikti ], “ fat of corrup¬ 
tion ”), represents the white maggot. The synomym for lipi risti , Jcabarti 
qadis[ti ] “ swelling of the harlot ” ( p . 223), having regard to the white 
inspissation, suggests leucorrhcea. 

samUssultu, obviously another form (PI. 43, S. 60, ix-vii, 8, 1 dup. 
KAR . 203, r. iv-vi, 30) is used alone as “ sam sere pl sa ri-qi-ta isu pl (:) 
ina kurunni si-ki-ru ina samni tapasas, i.e. a drug for flesh which has spots 
(Aram. r 6 qd ( a “ spotted ”), “ in warm ( sikiru ) kurunnu -beer anoint in oil.” 
In this receipt we are safe in considering the drug almost certainly darnel. 

A form suluttu occurs (KAR, 157, 4) in an enema, f, but whether it is 
to be referred here is uncertain. 

B. s " am Gi-RiM sig 7 , lam hasarratu , Euphorbia helioscopha L., spurge. 
PI. 18, K. 4354, i-ii : 


lam a-tir-tum 

Sam ha-sa-ar-ra-[tum] 

sW gi _ rim — SIG? 

lam ha~sa-ar-ra4um 

* am a-ra-an-tum 

twfn ha~sa~ar-ra4um 

20. * am kam-ti eqli 

mm ha-sa-ar-ra4um 

sam a~nu-nu-tum 

Sam ha-sa-ar-ra-tum 

2 la/m ~atir: lam a~tir4u 

mm ha-sa-ar-ra4urn 

* am kasi sar(?) am-ha-ra 

lam a4u(phr)(-)ar-tum 3 

lam lu-lu-iu 

§am a-ra-an-tu 

25. iam kam-ti eresi 

iam ka-si u(sam) . . 4 

lam am~ha-ra 

Sam ka~su~u(sam) . . 


J Re-examined on S. 60 (correct), KAR. has sik for qi. 
2 For footnotes 2, 3, and 4 see page 149. 
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PI. 35, K. 271 : 


* am a-tir (tar)-turn 

[ lam ha-sa-ar-ra-tum ] 

~ mm a-tir(tar) 

pOTTl 

] 

3am GI-RIM-SIG 7 

j^SOTTI 

] 

5. * am a-ra-an-tum 

lam ^ 

„ ] 

ia7n kam-ti eqli 

lam £ 

„ ] 

iam a-nu-nu-tu 

30771 

» ] 

larri kas% sar am-ha-ra 

lam ar[tu(fir)(-)ar-tum\ 

1 

© 

i 

'S 

1 

zir 30771 . . 



PI. 43, Bu. 89-4-26, 112, i-ii: 
10 . 


iam ha-sir-ra-tum 1 

30771 

75 

30771 


SOT7I 


)) 


lam ka~si~i 


This plant is distinct from lam atirti eqli , Lathyrus (f. 91). 

S0771 gi-rim-sig 7 “green calyx ”, iam kamti 2 * 4 eqli (= “ kamti of the 
field ”) and larn, kamti eresi (“ kamti of cultivation ”), suggest the spurge, 
Eufhorbia helioscofia L., a common weed with green flowers and acrid 
milky juice, growing in cultivated and waste places in W. Asia (Bentham, 
HBF. 458 : HPP. 148) : at Qala’ah Sherghat (Herzfeld, Beih. 32) : 
E. Gaillardotii Boiss. et Bl. Boissier, between Nisibin and Mosul (“ bokle 
safrd ”, e< yellow b. ”, Von Off. ii, 387). I saw great tracts of milkwort 
from the train in N. Syria, and certainly one species in March in Tripoli 
(Syria), called locally hilebi “ milkwort ”. The juice is poisonous, and 
this accounts for its rare use in MT. 

This is philologically confirmed by the similarity of 30771 hasarratu to 
the Arab. “ chorrsesch ” of Borskal (Flora, cxii), E. inarticulata minor , and 
hurres, E. antiquorum (j8) minor, inarticulata (ib. 94), and in the Arabic of 
India “ hirruseeah ” (E. helioscofia , IMP. ii, 1132). Cf. the Syr. h e sar , 
injuria ajjecit. 

iam Atirtum, lam atir, possibly the Heb. (const.) ia tereth “ crown ”, in 
reference to the broad leafy head. In the VM. (PI. 44, i-ii, 9 : Mat . 
88, 1, 34) we get 


2 Mat. 86, 12, 6, gives a-tir . . . = a-ixr-ium = has-ra-a-\tum\. 

2 Cf. PI. 33, K. 9182, 5 -+- CT. xviii, 21, 79-7-8, 188, *° m hast Sah (am-ha-ra) — 
a-t[i]r-tum = ha-sar-rat {cf: LangdOn, RA. 1916, 33, but reading a-qa^.yar-tum for 
a-t[i]r4um. 

4 But read -«(?). 

1 Cf. CT. xxxvii, 108860, 32, iv, 47-8: 

. -[tu]m I * m a-ra(\)~an4u 

. | ^ha-sir-ra-iu 

2 This plant occurs also among the Chamomiles or similar, pp. 117/. Kamtum 
appears to be a synonym of Jcartum and das&tum> all meaning some form of oppression or 
want, so that “ field-bane ” would appear to be not far wrong. Anunutu would appear to 
be cognate to anunu “ offence ”, etc. 
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laTfl atirtum | ina epir abulli kamiti (v. kamite) 

and PI. 42, K. 4140, B, i, 5 : PI 44, i, 29 : Mat. 88, i, 55 : 

(*s)(sa7 n^ a nunutu | ina imduhallatu 

PI 10, 15 : PI 42, K. 4140, B, i, 12, 13 : PI 44, 36, 37 : Mat. 88, 1, 52 : 
(is)(sam) GI _ RIM -s IG7 | ina amitti ndri arqi 

s “™gi-rim-sig 7 | ina su- . 1 

It is not easy to see what these imply exactly. 

lam Anunutu occurs in MT., uncertain use, KAR. 185, iii, 11, in 
a universal panacea (75 drugs), ext. KAR. 207, r. 7. 

zam Lulutu occurs elsewhere with the adjective “ red ” (p. 225) for 
(t P 0 PPy ”• Here we must have a reference to the globe-like head of both 
flowers, cognate to the Arabic lulu “pearl ” it being “ (green) lulutu ” 
here, as contrasted with the “ red lulutu ” poppy. It is possibly the same 
word as the lam lulumtum , applied to toothache (PI. 23, K. 259, 4) (Pliny, 
NH. xxvi, 39, says that the seeds of the Tithymalos, milkwort, are 
inserted in hollow teeth with wax, and SM. ii, 188 prescribes : “ Take the 
root of yathra, which is called tuthmalon ” in wine or vinegar to be held 
in the mouth, for teeth. Lulumti- seed is to be drunk alone in kurunnu- 
beer, KAR. 200, 3 (evidently for “ sick tu ” (bowels), from l. 10. In 
India the seeds of the Helioscopia are used (with roasted pepper) for 
cholera, and the juice for neuralgia) IMP. 1132). 

Por la7n amhara , lam kas% sar amhara , lofrn amhara kas% sar, and kasH, 
see p. 148. Amhara kasi sar is prescribed for temples in squeezed 
grapejuice . . . , KAR. 188, 7. 1 qa of ash of (willow)-nitre with 1 qa of ash 
of l(L7n amhara is put into uterus, KAR. 194, iv, 9. Sam Amhara is also a drug 
for flies, to be brayed alone in some form of himetu~gh.ee , and anointed, 
KAR. 203, iv, 13. 

Langdon has a passage in Le Poeme Sum. 196, 34, which might 
contain this plant : [lugal-mu lam ]am-ha-ru mu-na-ab-bi “ [Mon roi 
pour la plante] camiellia a co mm ande ”, followed by “ il coupera, il 
mangera . . . ”, showing that . . . am-hx-ru is edible. A 

P. ® a?n RiM bu’sanu, Helleborus orientalis Lam. (or H. niger L., or 
H.feetidus L.), (black) hellebore. 

VAT. 9000 : 


(a) lam rim 

lafm bvP-$a-nu 

(b) s am kalab(Tm-Ku)- d MW-ME 

lam 

>} 

(c) lam qar — bu—hu 

lam 

)) 

(d) lam KA—RIM 

sam 

it 

(e) 5a77I AR-ME-PA 

sam 

it 

(/) lam a-ra-la-a§ 

sam 

ti 

(g) * arn ar--bu 

lam 

* n 

(h) lam pi~ri-du~lu~uh 

lam 

t i 

(i) * am bur' -sa-mu 

iom Rtf—SIG B 


Mat. 86, vii-ix, 15 : 

3a7n RiM | bu~~sd-nu | kal-[bu *]me-me (?) 


1 Not in Mai. or on PI, 10. 
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It occurs in MT. as zam bu-sd~nu with ^ag-pae (Ricinus), etc., for 
a swelling, to be prepared in a pan in himetu-g hee and beer, [to be applied], 
AM. 100, 3, 20. Otherwise I do not know of it. 

The identification rests on three points : sa77l RiM, definitely meaning 
calyx, a flower something like the Buttercup : above all, its equivalent, 
^ m bu J -sanu “ foetid ” : and the value qarbuhu. “ Foetid ” would at first 
sight suggest the Foetid Hellebore or, if not Helleborus fcetidus L., the 
H. niger , which also emits a strong nauseous smell (VK. 546) and, as the 
“ Christmas Rose ”, offers an admirable flower to coincide with sVa7n BiM ; 
the third point, Um qarbuhu , proves “ Hellebore ” philologically, by com¬ 
parison with the Arab, harbaq , the Syr. hurbakhna “ Hellebore Although 
we are left in doubt whether the Assyrian should be read with a q or k, the 
metathesis of the consonants is in accordance with the usual habit of 
words containing a liquid consonant. 

With the identification with H. niger L. (or some similar hellebore) 
we can examine the other synonyms : 

“ Dog of Gula ” (* am kalab- d M e-me) (or, of Samas, see D. 532, 137) 
may have been suggested by the curious way in which the many fibres 
are sent off from the root, and may fancifully, perhaps, have been com¬ 
pared to a dog’s.legs. The name melampodion in Pliny ( NH . xxv, 21), i.e. 
“ black-foot ”, may have some bearing on this. Diosc. cxlix (cli) says that 
the Melampodion purges, is used for amenorrhcea, toothache, and in ears. 

SamAralcis , from its termination, looks like a Hittite word, as also 
perhaps does * am piridulus (hardly a Hittite original of Veratrum, the other 
hellebore ?). 

iam Rtj-siG 5 “ plant-which-makes-fair ”, might perhaps represent the 
traditional property of the Black Hellebore of curing insanity, dependent 
of course on the actual meaning of damiqtu (sig 5 ) here. 

The ..confusion, between the two kinds of Hellebore, Helleborus and 
Veratrum , would appear from the next section hardly to have been as 
common in Assyria as. elsewhere ; we find apparently only one instance 
of the H. niger(* am busanu) used actually by name in MT. The probable 
varieties of Hellebore for Sam bu’sanu are either Helleborus orientalis Lam. 
(c/.. EB. xith ed., xiii, 253), as probably the equivalent of H. niger in 
Mesopotamia, occurring in Greece and Asia Minor (Index Kewensis , s.v.), 
or such kinds as, e.g., H. vesicarius Auch. in Boiss. (Arab, harbaq ), from 
woods-at-Aintab, Mar'ash, Mt. Casius, and Amanus ( FP . 2 i, 18), or 
H. fcetidus L. (Index Kewensis , s.v.), which grows in S. Europe. 

G. sa?7l KUR-KUR, atisu, Veratrum album L v , white hellebore. 

PI. 25, K. 4398 + 4418, i-ii, 25-31 : 


25. ® a?n KUR—KUR 

iam at-i-[su\ 

Sam sd-mi sadi(i) 

lam at-i-\su\ 

sam uznd 11 

iarn at4-[su~\ 

sam lib-bi 

sam sadi 

sam uzun lib-bi 

sam sadi 

30. s ’ am PI-PI-NU-NU 

* am pi(wa)- .... 

s ' am PI-PI-PI-TAK 1 



1 Unless this represents the sound of a sneeze ^pi-pi-pi^um (wa-wa-tu-$um). 
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lam KUR-KUR is used thus in MT. : 

Always simply 1 : Ext.: Eyes (l), use uncertain, AM. 10 ; 3, 25: 
f, AM. 13, 3, 7 : f, apply, AM. 19, 6, 5, 7, 10 : in a prescription con¬ 
cerning eyes, put on neck on wool, f, AM. 14, 3, 10. Ears , singing, f, 
insert on wool, AM. 33, 1, 24. Head , f, poultice, AM. 2, 1, 22. Stomach, 
with cough, f, [bind (?)], AM. 27, 2, 8 + 50, 2, 8, RA. 1929, 82. Chest or 
lungs , poultice,- AM. 28, 8, 9, i?A. 1934, 1. A blow on the mouth , f, 
cleanse mouth, AM. 78, 1, 12 + 28, 7, 9, AJSL. 1930, 4. For an (as 
appetizer), f, anoint in oil, AM. 16, 4, 13 : AM. 64, 1, 22 (dup. 16, 4, 13, 
and 55, 8, 4, RA. 1929, 70) ; cf. EAR. 203, 64 = sam asi, applied boiled : 
in PI. 29, K. 4566 it is given as a sam asi , but no directions have survived. 2 
For “ poison ” (of muscles), f, poultice, AM. 98, 3, 11. For sihilti , f 
anoint in oil, EAR. 56, r. 11. Hand of Ghost, f, anoint, AM. 94, 2, ii, 13 
(use uncertain, f, AM. 76,1, 2 : 97, 6, 5). Sorcery , f, anoint, AM. 87,1, r. 6. 

/nit.: Too much saliva , f, in beer drink, AM. 31, 4, 12 (c/. Ebeling- 
Unger, A.f.E. i, 23, 3, * am pi ( = wa)-ta~i-si : c/. 1. 8). Jaundice , f, bray, in 
beer drink, Scheil, RA. 1916, 38. Stomach , alone in beer drink, and 
iarrum (he will vomit or be purged), Eii. ii, i, 48 : f, in beer drink, 
AM. 39, 1, 42 (prob. 36, and 49) : f, in kurunnu -beer drink, AM. 42, 5, 6. 
Difficult labour, alone in beer drink, AM. 67, 1, iv, 21 (dup. EAR . 196, 
r. i, 29). Strangury , f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 35 (in strong wine) : 60, 1, 7 
(in wine or beer) : prob. AM. 66, 7, 8 : prob. some form of strangury, f, 
prob. drink, AM. 60, 1, 25. Hand of Ghost , f, drink (long diagnosis), 
AM. 76, 1, 8 : f, in Aumm^-beer, drink, ib. 18, in beer 20 (cf. 27). 
Sorcery (?), f, in beer [drink], AM. 87, 5, 15. Uncertain, f, in beer 
drink, AM. 83, 4, 7. Stomachic , alone in beer drink (and iarru), Eu. ii, 
i, 48. 

Suppository: Hand of Ghost, f, AM. 94, 2, ii, 7. Stomachic, f, AM. 
43, 1, 7. 

Fumigate: Stomachic , f, AM. 57, 3, 9. Temples , f, AM. 20, 1, 13 ; 
head or temples, f, in cedar-blood, AM. 2, 1, 18. “ Poison,” f, in cedar- 
blood, AM. 91,1,13 ($ay>. 92, 4, r. 1 + 92, 9,1). Hard of Ghost, f, AM. 99, 
3, 5, 10, r. 3. Uncertain disease, almost certainly fumigate, f, AM. 101, 
3, 11, 17. In incense, with burasu alone, and otherwise, see p. 154. 

Quantities: \ qa , AM. 86, 3, 3 : £ shekel, f, in enema, AM. 41, 1, 
iv, 15 : 10 shekels, f, in enema, EAR. 157, 20 ; 15 shekels, f, in enema, 
Eit. iii, ii, 22. 

My identification with Hyoscyamus (AH. 103) was wrong, and I 
amended this, I think correctly (JRAS. 1924, 669), to Hellebore , definitely 
now (from the preceding plant, lwm bu'sanu, Black Hellebore), Veratrum 
album L., the White Hellebore. 

A comparison of Ebeling-Unger, A.f.E. i, 23, 3 and 8 (a text for 
saliva) with the similar AM. 31, 4, 11, suggests that 3 ’ a7n KUR-KUR is the 
equivalent of ia7n pi (= wa)-ta4-si , and this restores K. 4398 (p. 151) to 
lam at-i-su. This word occurs again as lam a-ta~i-si in AM. 90, 1, r. 20 (to be 

1 Except (apparently) ^kub-kub zir “^kxjb-bub, KAR. 207, 16. It should be noted 
that it is always the root which is used in medicine. 

2 The use of ^kub-bub. as a drug ria5-tab-ba-bi-bi (alone) is uncertain (PI. 29, 

K. 4566, 31, similar to r * ? GAM-GAM, ib. 32) : from its association with aH in the preceding 
lines, maS-tab-ba may be similar in meaning. 
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drunk, f, after a long diagnosis) and a-ta-i-su (2\ qa) in a Kassite 
apothecary's list (Clay, PBS. ii, 2, No. 107, 34) and in the phrase “ one 
(or two) kukubu-ve ssel(s) of lam a-ta-i-su ” also Kassite (Clay, BE. “ A ”, 
xiv, No. 163, pi. 69, 47). The obvious explanation of lam atisu is the 
“ Sneeze-plant ” (Nieswurzel), from the cognate Heb. ‘Hisah “ sneeze ”, 
i.e. Hellebore (Veratrum album L.), with its property of causing sneezing, 
which although admittedly a characteristic of the Helleborus niger , is 
very definite in the case of the White Hellebore (Veratrum album) (Stille and 
Maisch, Nat. Dispens. 1691 : Diosc. iv, cxlviii: EB. xith ed., xiii, 235, of 
helleborein : J. Humphrey, Drugs in Commerce , 64). This is confirmed by 
the Heb. name for the White kind, qundus ham-maHis (Low, Ar. Pjl ., 306). 
By identifying the lam bu’sanu as the H. niger , we can now be definite that 
the lam atisu is the <£ Sneeze-plant ”, the Veratrum , in spite of the possible 
confusion (as elsewhere in ancient times) between the two in MT. (see 
below). 

The Assyrian prescriptions can be well paralleled in ancient or modern 
medicine, for the White Hellebore (Veratrum) is essentially a cause of 
sneezing, and is used for eyes, killing the embryo, or causing vomiting, 
and in pessaries or enemata (Diosc. iv, cxlviii : cf. NH. xxv, 21 ff.). 
In SM. ii, “ White Hellebore ” (hurbakhna)'is used for eyes (p. 54), head 
(p. 59), ears (p. 112). Later folklore (LPG. 192) speaks of it as having 
emetic, drastic, diuretic, anthelmintic, sternutatory, and aperitive 
qualities (the latter doubtless indicated in our sam asi, which is confirmed 
b j.BMM. 128, “ a powerful, bitter tonic ”). Modern medicine says that 
in poisonous doses it produces vomiting and vertigo, and is used ext. to 
destroy vermin, for the relief of pruritus vulvae, itch, and as an errhine 
for coryza (Stille and Maisch, ib.) and scabies (FHP . 632). 

Of the other synonyms, the “plant for the ears” (i.e. wisdom) 
suggests that the confused account of Hellebore given by Pliny, NH. xxv, 
21 (where it is often impossible to be certain whether he means the White 
or the Black kind), as a mental stimulant may be comparable to this : 
“ . . . Numbers of studious men are in the habit of taking it for the purpose 
of sharpening the intellectual powers.” It was, of course, the Black 
Hellebore which was used to combat mania, but there is nothing certain 
to be seen in the synonyms for lam busanu >(H. niger) in this connection, 
whereas we certainly have sam libbi , “ Heart-plant ” and lam uzun libbi , 
both synonymous with sam sadi (“ mountain-plant ”) in the * am ati§u 
(FeraMm)-group. Indeed, although the “ Heart-plant ” here is spelt 
sam Rb-bi, it is possible that this is the same as 5a7n sA, the “ Heart-plant ” 
described in the long incantation in Ku. i, iii, 29, which relates how the 
Heart-plant springs up in Makan (part of Arabia), and the Moon-god . . . , 
and the Sun-god brought it down from the mountains : its roots fill the 
earth, its horns pierce the sky, and it seizes on the “ heart ” of Moon, 
oxen, sheep, asses, dogs, pigs, men, and women. 1 

That both thg White and Black Hellebores have long had the 


1 At the game time, although the H. niger is said by Pliny (i.e.) to kill horses, oxen, 
and swine, there is no proof that we are dealing with this particular narcotic, any more 
than another, such as the Hyoscyamus muticus , which grows in the north of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, with foxglove-like “ horns ” and purple “ bells ”, and is well known as a 
plant which intoxicates the senses. 
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reputation of benefiting patients affected by epilepsy and mania is well 
known, and the Assyrians accepted this too. 

In the VM. (PI. 42, K. 274, iii-iv, 13, and an unpublished E. text, 
and Mat. 88, 1, 82) the indication occurs : 

fa ™KUR-KUR | ina mu-tal-lik mu-si 

“ White Hellebore in connection with the Roamer of the Night.” Mutallik 
musi is a bye-name of Nergal (iv, R . 24, No. 1, r. 41-3), so that it may be 
that we are dealing with demoniac possession in some form. Unfortunately, 
we are not told here whether the Veratrum is to be used internally or as 
a fumigation (see below) : but the following account of Veratrum , when 
used for mania in an old Botany ( Cyclop . of Botany , 570) is interesting : 

“ The ancients are high in their encomiums of this plant [Veratrum\ 
in cases of mania and epilepsy, and similar observations have been made of 
veratrum by authors of later times . . . the fullest trial which seems to 
have been lately made of the efficacy of veratrum is by Greeding, who 
employed it in a great number of cases (twenty-eight) of a maniacal and 
melancholic kind ; the majority of these, as might be expected, derived no 
permanent benefit; several, however, were relieved, and five completely 
cured by this medicine. . . . Veratrum has likewise been found useful in 
epilepsy and other convulsive complaints.” 

We have also, however, to consider the use of s ' am KUR-KUR as incense 
or in fumigation. In one long ritual it is added to Tiq hi ( burasu ) in seven 
censers, but its exact purpose (except that it plays a part in the atonement 
for the king) is uncertain ( BBR . No. 26, ii, 17). In another, it is easier to 
understand (Jensen, KB. vi, ii, 42, 5 : Bezold, ZA. 1888, 245 : CT. iv, 5) : 
a censer of ^kur-kur is to be set on the right of the door for Anu, 
opposite a second censer of Tiq kanaktu on the left of the door for Enlil. 
Here the Tiq kanaktu (frankincense ?) is intended to give a pleasant smell, 
while its opposite, I(I77 I kur-kur (for which no one has ever suggested 
a pleasant incense) is presumably intended by its smell to drive away 
a hostile influence (like Asa fcetida , used in driving away demons, Sem. 
Mag . 149). In a long prescription against various diseases, of which 
stj-gud (“ Hand of a Bull ”) and stj-nam-ne-sub (“ Hand of a tabu ”) 
are part, a censer of riq hi and lam KUR-KUR is to be presented (EAR. 157, 
37). The addition of the Tiq n is very probably to help combustion. It is, 
however, the Black Hellebore which is given in Pliny (, NH. xxv, 21, and 
cf. Theophrastus, EP. ix, viii) to fumigate houses 1 ; I have found no 
example to parallel the use of Veratrum thus, and it may be that we have 
here an instance of confusion between the two Hellebores. We are, there¬ 
fore, left in doubt about the exact implication of ® am KUR-KUR in these 
fumigations. 


1 Pliny’s description of the ceremonies necessary for obtaining the Black Hellebore 
(and in a less degree the White) are reminiscent of those used by the Assyrians in plucking 
the Colocynth (see p. 84) : a circle was drawn round the Hellebdte with a sword (i.e. iron, 
to exclude evil influence), and then the person about to cut it turns towards the East and 
utters a prayer. 
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A. 1. ^Sapalginu, kurkanu , Curcuma longa L., turmeric. 

2. lam Kurkanu sa sadi, Zingiber officinale Roscoe, ginger. 

3. ^har-sag-sar, azupirdnu , Crocus sativus L., crocus, saffron. 

4. 3a77l LiD-GAB, kamantu or kanistu , Rhus coriaria L., sumach. 

1. (1) s am Sapalginu. lam kurkanu , turmeric, and (2) * am azupiranu , 
crocus. These two plants (which will both be seen to give a yellow colour) 
must be distinguished, the one from the other. The vocabularies give long 
lists of synonyms of (1), but few for (2). 

(A) VAT. 9000 gives : 


iam sa-ap-la-gi-nu 1 

lam kur-ka-nu-u 

larri na-mul issuri (?) 

lam 

3 3 

^TA-RJ-ZA-AH 

sa77l 

3) 

[ s “ m ]PI-IR-HA (?) 

lam 

3a77l LID-GAB 

lam kur-ka-nu-u . 

sW Bl(?) . . . MA (?) 

sam 

iam si-mat mati 2 

lam 

3 3 

s “ m KA-Rfj-SIR-ZUB 

lam 

3 ) 

lam kur-ka-nam 

lam kur-ka-nu-u 

3a77l PI-RI-MA-AH 

lam ,, inaKas-se-e 

3a77l KU-RU-US 

lam ina Kas-se-e 

* am e-li-nu 

sam ina Qu-te-e 

lam kur-ka-nu-u 

sara(?) epir a-sur-ri-e 3 


(B)- PL 27, K. 4621 + PL 32, K. 10024 + PL 34, K. 4565 : 



lam sa-ap-al-gi-nu 

lam kur-ka-nu-u 


lam na-mul issuri (?) 

sam k[ur-ka-nu-u] 


s ' am T A -HU( !)-ZA-AH 

lam ku[r-ka-nu-u] 


3am tfH—TAR—RA 

la ™kur-[ka-nu-u] 

5. 

NI-DIN-ZUB-BA-SAR 

lam kur-ka-nu-u 


US—E 

lam kur- [ka-nu-u] 


us-eAj-sa 

iam kur-[ka-nu-u] 


samQjR- GAB 

iam kur-[ka-nu-u] 


sVn LID-GAB 

lam kur-[ka-nu-u] 

10. 

s “ a?7l KA-BAD 

lam kur-[ka-nu-u] 


s " am [K]AK (?) 

lam kur-[ka-nu-u] 


s ’ am MAN (?)-LU (?) 

^ am kur-[ka-nu-u] 


iam en 4 i si-mat mati 

lam kur-[ka-nu-u] 


s am ellat si-mat \mdt]i (?) 

lam kur-[ka-nu-u] 

15. 

3a?7l LID-GAB . . . 

*° m [, kur-ka-nu^u ] 


s “ am KA-Rtf-Z[UB (?)] 

[* am kur-ka-nu-u] 


1 Gadd, CT. xli, 45, 14, gives this form. 

2 The character V. No. 103, 5. 

3 Cf. VM. : PI. 42, IC. 274, 22 : also an unpublished duplicate : Mat. 88, ii, 6 : 

(* am )( i ?)kur-ka-nu-u (v. nam) | ina epir a-su-ur-ri 

157 
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PIS-ZUB-BA-[£ar] 1 2 . 

mm v 2 - KA _ N [^ (?)] 

s “ am KUR-GI-RIN-N[A] 

20. sW GIR—[GAB (?)] 

sam kur-ka-nam sa sad%[(i)\ 
3 am KUR-GI-RIN-[NA] 
US-E-EL-SAR 
s ’ a 7 n PI-RI-ZA-[AH] 

25. lam PI-IR-[HA]. 
[ s ' a 7 n KU-RU-US] 

[ Sam e — li — nu] 


kur-ka-nu-u ] 
[ ! ~ am kur-ka-nu-u\ 
\f am kur-ka-nu-u\ 


sam pi ^ RI _ 2A _ A jj] 

i-sid [* a7n kur-ka-ni-i] 
lam kur-k[a-nu-u ina Eas-se-e] 

sam 

3 3 . 

sam ,, [ina Kas-se-e ] 
sam ,, [ina Qu-te-e ] 3 


108860 (CT. xxxvii, 29, 12^,) has only the left column : 

(12) * am sa-al-ba-gi~nit. (13) sam na-mul issuri (?). (14) SQ771 ta-ri-za-ah. 
(15) lam na-mul ha-am. (16) [ S ' am ]pi-Ri-ZA-AH. (17) [ s “ am p]i-iR-HA. 
(18) [ s “ m K]uR-Gi-RiN-NA. (19) 3a ™uD(?)-AS-Ni(?). (20) [* am ] e-li-n[u\ 

Cf. Mat. 86, xii-x, 7 : 

KTJR-GI-RIN-NA-SAR | kwr-ka-nU-U | UD ( !)-RI-ZA-a[h]. 

So much for lam kurkanu . 

On the other hand there are few occurrences in the vocabularies of 
* am azupirdnu (CT. xi, 45, i-iv, 2) ; 

a-zu-uk-na | s “ m HAR-SAG-SAR | s “ m [HAR]-SAG ,, (= [nifsi-gu-u] | [a-zu-pi- 

ra-ri\u 4 

In the Agade period we find kur-gi-rin Or (i.e. the root, for the garden 
of the High Priest, followed by two entries for Or alone with amounts) 
(Thureau-Dangin, ITT. 1282), and in Kassite times lam kur( \yka-nam 
prescribed for some stomachic trouble (Waschow, MAOG . x, 1, 35, 35). 
lct7n HAR-SAG-GA (saffron) is found on a text of the epoch, of Ur (Scheil, 
RA. 1921, 58). * 

Now the respective uses of the two plants (1) and (3) in MT. are as 
follow : 

1. lam Eurkanu: 

(1) Simply : ext. : Eyes , f, bind on, AM. 12, 6, 5 (^kir-gi-rin-na). 
Muscles , hands and feet, f, (prob. ext.), AM. 98, 3, 16 (* am kur-k[a-na-a ]. 
For insects , alone, bray, anoint in oil, EAR. 203, iv, 16 (^kur-gi-rin-na). 

Int. : Strangury , f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 36 ( 3 “™kur-gdrin-na), jaundice, 
alone, drink in beer, Eil. iii, iii, 10. 

Fumigate: Ears , AM. 35, 1, 3. Nose, f, AM. 64, 1, 21. Head , 

AM. 2,1,18. Mouth and nose , f, EAR. 202, 37. Hand of Ghost , f, AM. 80, 

1 On the analogy of l. 5 (K. 8249). 

2 Is this Kifrt, not u ? [tj is correct.] 

3 PI. 40, 82-5-22, 576, has the left column extant, with . . . occasionally on the 
right (U. 2-8) : (1) “ m KTJR-KA-NA. (2) ^kur-gi-rIn-na. (3) ^pi-ri-za-ah. (4) ^ m Pi-iR- 
Ha. (5) ^ktj-RU-tjs. (6) & m e-U-nu. (7) kur-ka-nam sa sadi-ma. (8) ^kur-gi-rIn-na. 
(9) tjAe-el-§ar. 

4 Or [ a-zu-pi-r]um (Deimel 401, 112 incorrectly [a-zu-pi-ra-ni-lu 2 ] which is not saffron 
at all (p. 64)). Cf. CT. xix, 50, 5. [£ar]-sag-sar = a-zu-pi-r[a-nu], probably, from the 

spacing. 
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6, 5 (+ 99, 3), dup. 98, 1, 4. Poison (with sulphur, bitumen, and ka-a- 
ab-ba), AM. 91, 1, r. 2 (dup. 92, 4, r. 2). 

Quantities : £ shekel, AM. 50, 3, r. 4 : 3 carats, AM. 10, 2, 4 
(obviously kur must be read here, but I have not re-examined the text). 
2 shekels in an apothecary’s list, ADD. 1074, 8. 

(2) Root: For parkadi (some ext. disease) alone, bray, wrap in 
[hair (?)] {v. goat’s hair), put on neck (an unpublished text from Nineveh), 
13: KAR. 203, i, 36. 

The species ^kur-gi-rin-xta (kurkanam) sa sadi (“of the moun¬ 
tains ”) : occurs in MT. (as well as in the vocabularies) : Stomachic , 
bind on (as-sw), t> KAR. 186, 17. For tu (?) (stomachic), bray, [drink] 
alone in kwrunnu- beer, KAR. 200, 5. Fumigate , *(*, AM. 101, 3, 17. 

3. laTn azupiru , lam azupirdnu , is used in MT. thus : 

(a) “ yellow Zam azupiru ” : Strangury , drink alone in kurunnu-bee r 
{KAR. 203, i, 26) : for sickness of . . -bati, anoint in oil, ib. 47. 

(/}) lam Azupiranu (or 3am HAR-SAG(-SAR)). 

(1) Simply: ext.: Childbirth , alone in oil and beer put into [uterus (?)], 
KAR. 195, 16. Hand of Ghost , *f, anoint, AM. 95, 2, ii, 9 : 100-2, 8 
(probably anoint) : KAR. 184, 20. Ghost, t, anoint, AM. 33, 3, 7, dup. 
96, 4, 10. Poultice , f 3a7n HAR-SAG (glossed 3a7n HAR-HAR) ; AM. 70, 7, 5 
(cf. KAR. 191, i, 16#.). 

Int.: Woman’s disease (menstruation), drink with Cannabis-seed and 
Ammi brayed in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 1. Drink and anoint (uncertain 
disease), f, AM. 88, 2, r. 8. 

Enema (presumably), t, AM. 94, 2, 10, ii, 4 {cf. 56, 1, r. 8, and ~f\ 
KAR. 157, 3). 

Fumigate: Ghost , f, AM. 78, 10, 2, dup. 99, 3, 14 {cf. r. 4) : “ While 
yet green,” f, anoint, AM. 88, 2, 7. 

Quantity: 10 shekels, AM. 57, 3, r. 7 {cf. 42, 2, 7). 

(2) Seed : ( lam azukirani ), stomachic (?), alone, use uncertain, 

Ku. ii, ii, 9. Temples , shave head, poultice, f, CT. xxiii, 39, 2. 

(3) Root: “ 1 su of root of 3a7n HAR-SAG-SAR,” *)*, stomachic , AM. 
41, 1, 27. 

Curiously the form sam azukiranu occurs, more than once, AM. 33, 3, 7, 
where the duplicate 96, 4, 10, spells it correctly : Ku. ii, ii, 9 and KAR . 
195, 16 have lam azukirani. 

The more modern uses of turmeric and saffron are as follows : 

(1) Turmeric , the drug from the root of Curcuma longa L. : “ at one 
time, much employed in medicine, chiefly for obstructions of the bowels 
and liver ” (VK. 519), as in one prescription in MT. In India it is used 
ext. for pains and bruises, and eyes in conjunctivitis, and int. for jaundice, 
while its fumes cause copious mucous discharge, and are used in hysteric 
fits {IMP. ii, 1251). Int. it is used in India for liver, for jaundice, and for 
urinary disease ( BMM. 521). With us its chief use is for dyeing. It is not 
included in FP . 2 but it is to be found in the bazaars in Mesopotamia, 
having come from India. 

(2) Saffron , the dried stigmas and tops of the styles of Crocus 
sativus L., used to-day for giving a colour {P. 457). The rqot was pres¬ 
cribed as diuretic by Diosc. (i, 25), who also recommends saffron for eyes 
and ears. It was at one time used as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue 
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(Post, DB. iv, 352). In India it is used in fevers, melancholia and enlarge¬ 
ment of the liver ; it has stimulant and stomachic properties {IMP. 
1274) : it is used in pessaries in the uterus, and as emmenagogue, 
carminative, and against asthma, and ext. as a paste it is useful for 
relieving bruises, and it is an excellent palliative for haemorrhoids ( BMM . 
530). IB. 1110 gives zafrdn as an ext remedy for the liver, and the leaf 
for wounds : a woman who had miscarried was successful in child¬ 
birth after drinking it. In early times the chief seat of the saffron crocus 
was Corycus (mod. Korghoz) in Cilicia (EB. xith ed., s.v. “ Saffron ”). 
I saw Crocus speciosus Bieb. near Mosul (kindly identified for me by 
Dr. A. B. Rendle, E.R.S.). Rauwolff (/. 75) says that at Aleppo sesame, 
coriander, and wild garden saffron were used on bread. 

We can now discuss the two plants. First, an important passage, 
PL 48, Rm. 328, r. 2-4, gives four substances for “ staining the hands ” 
( . . sam iD IIpi si + DUP pi ), a very usual custom in the East. The 
Assyrians appear not to have had henna ; I have been unable to identify 
anything like it in the texts. Certain it is that, if they had had it, it would 
have been included among these four yellow stains, which consist of 
[ Sam NU- L ]uH-HA ( Asa fcetida ), 3 am kurkanu , iam haldappanu (mustard), 
and * am azupirdnu. Of . these we have now only to distinguish the 
exact meanings of * am kurkanu and * am azupirdnu , and the now well-known 
similarity of the two words (respectively) to the Heb. karkdm and the 
Arab, za'frdn is so obvious that it is only a question which is which. Both 
appear to be used in the Near East for external purposes not obviously of 
real medical use ; in Basrah I was told that the use of staining the hands 
with Curcuma was that it was <£ good for the body ” ; and on the other 
hand the Arabs of the Pirate Coast (on the Persian Gulf) in certain cases 
of sickness rub the body with ghee mixed with saffron powder (Whitelock, 
Trans. Bombay Geogr. Soc . i, 38). 

In MT. the use of these two drugs is not obviously comparable to that 
of modern prescriptions, except in so far that * am azupirdnu , on the one 
hand, coincides possibly with the use of saffron as an emmenagogue (the 
Assyrian is not certain), while sa7n kurkanu , on the other, tallies with 
Curcuma in its more frequent use in fumigations. But in other respects the 
evidence for lam kurkanu as “ turmeric ”, and lam azupiranu as “ saffron ” 
is surer. One definite piece of evidence is the derivation of * am azupirdnu 
from supru , “ claw,” as the Assyrians, at all events, accepted : in a charm 
against an enemy, KAR. 178, v, 49, it is written that on the 18th of 
Siwan one must eat hellebore, mustard, and su-pur a-zu-pi~ru in a lump of 
salt without a meal. Here is obviously the clove of saffron ”, in which 
it. is not too fanciful to see the Assyrian word for the essential part of the 
saffron-crocus from which saffron is obtained, i.e. the stigmas of the 
flower, actually thus described in IMP. 1274 : “ style thread-like, 

branching into 3 style-arms, i.e . stigmas exserted, orange-red, sub- 
clavate.” The same philology is apparent in the pun in Maqlu. v, 31 : 
kima 3am HAR-SAG-SAR lisappirusi kispusa , “ like saffron may her sorcery 
scratch her ”. 

This derivation from sapdru is in definite contrast to that of those 
words given as synonymous with sam kurkanu “ tumeric ”, i.e. S ’ am us-E, 
* a ™us-E-u-SA, anc [ so^us-e-el-sar, where there would appear to be an 
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obvious association intended between us “ phallus ”, and the curious 
phallus-like roots of the Curcuma, The root of kurkanu , karaku , is the 
same as the Syr. kWak, involvit (with all the meanings suggestive of “ round¬ 
ness ” connected therewith, e.g. PRSM. 1926, 70, takarrak , of winding 
a strip of linen round the finger). Kurkanu evidently refers philologically 
to the cylindrical roots of the Curcuma. 

Lastly we may cite the use of the root of §am kurkanu (although it has 
to be explained that the root of sam azupiranu is also found mentioned): 
i vR. 26, 7, 43, isid (ur) kurkane usuh-ma “ pull up the root of the 
kurkanu ”, just as Or is used on p. 158 in much earlier times. 

Philologically there is some little difficulty in finding definite cognates 
for the two, for the Heb. karkom and the Arab, kurkum may mean both 
iC turmeric” and “ saffron ” ( FJ . ii, 7). Indeed, the Skr. for Crocus 
sativus is kumakuma (BMM. 530), or kunkuma (IMP. 1273). On the 
other hand, I definitely heard kurkum for turmeric in the Ashar bazaar 
(near Basra) ; Forskal gives the equivalence as Curcuma rotunda ( FAS . cii), 
and the Syr. ‘eqqdrd dh e khurk e ma (translated Curcuma longa) is certainly 
suggestive in its use of the word ‘ eqqdrd , cc root.” 

The evidence for za7n kurkanu as “ turmeric ” and * am azupirdnu as 
“ saffron ” may, therefore, I think be regarded as certain. 

From 3am azupiranu we can work backwards to la7n azupiru . 
50771 Azupirdnu is evidently the actual “ saffron ” (to go further, we can 
quote azupirdnitu, the saffron-coloured rust in corn, p. 64) : 50171 azupiru , 
evidently the base of these, originally meant the actual plant : in MB. 32 
it occurs as a-zu-pi-ri sar in the same group as asmidu sar, kusibirri sar 
(coriander), and ezengiri sar (rocket), and we have also seen the supru of 
it quoted (p. 160) ; on the other hand there is 10771 a-zu-pi-rum arqu 
“ yellow azupiru ”, quoted on PL 27, K. 4430, i, 4, dup. PI. 35, 27 : 
cf. also KAR. 203, i, 26, dup. PI. 27, K. 4430, 5, and (?), PL 35, K. 4180, 
A, 27. lam a-zu (v. su)-pi-ru(m) arqu | so771 ditto (= hi-niq elamkus) 
(v. written out) | bray, drink in kurunnu- beer. Also cf. ib. 1. 47, 

* pi-ru arqu |. (Deimel gives a form s ~ am HAR-SAG arqu (No. 401, 114) from 
KAR. 184, 20, but it is obviously 3 “ m HAR-SAG-SAR). 

The form azupiranu is as near the Arab, zafrdn , as arzallu is to za'rur. 

We can now continue with the 'synonyms for lam kurkanu : 

(1) 30 m Sapalginu , iam saplaginu, and lam solbaginu y compared by 
Meissner (MVAG. 1904, 3, 29) with the Syr. s 6 phalgind given now as 
corrupt in FJ. iii, 339. BMM. 521 gives a curious form of an Arabic word 
used in India for Curcuma longa , urukusasabaghina (the uruku being 
probably the Arab, word for “ root ”) which certainly suggests our word. 

(2) m Namul issuri (?). ^Namullu is a wooden object, but w namul 
issuri (?) is obscure : * am namul ha-am is another form, and it would seem 
not improbable, from this second form, that the correct word is larn namulhu. 
On account of the form 30771 namul ha-am we cannot refer it to the Celandine, 
Chelidonium , “ herbe aux hirondelles,” Swallowwort, called, according to 
IB. 1525, crocus and curcuma, with a yellow root used for dyeing (Arab. 
hatdfiyah). 

(3) s “ am TA-RI-ZA-AH, 3am TA-HU( !)-ZA-AH, s “ a771 PI-RI-MA-AH, 3a77l PI-RI-ZA- 
ah, &m pi-rR-HA. The equivalence ... za (?)-ah : larn kur-ka-nu-u sd 
ma-a-tu lam sa-pal-gi-na occurs BRP. iv, 37, 16 (JRAS), 1924, 456). 


M 
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(4) “""lid-gab is a synonym for kamantu (kanistu). 

(5) lam simat mdti (character D. 103, 5) varies with simat mdti 
(character D. 366, 14) in za/m enti simat mdti and lam ellat simat [mdt]i : 
zub has also the value of sikru. Enti (i.e. imtu, saliva) and ellat ( illatu , 
saliva) suggest comparison with “""uh-tar-ra (or -si, i.e. parasi) “ drug 
for stopping saliva 

(1) ( b) iam Kurkanu sa sadi must have some special significance, and 
can hardly mean merely “ turmeric of the mountains ”. This is stressed 
in BRP . iv, 37, 16 (. JRAS . 1924, 455) where the two kinds * am k. sa sadi 
and * am k. la mdtu are spelt out distinctly : 

lam kur-ka-nu-u ki-ma su-ha-tum guUu-ub %am kur-ka-nu-u sa sd-di-i (17) 
[ 3 ’ a7n Pi(?)-Ri(?)“Z]A(?)-AH : * am kur-ka-nu-u sa ma-a-tu zarfl sa-pal-gi-na : 
“ tumeric shaved (scraped) like suhatum 1 (is) kurkanu sa sadi (turmeric 
of the mountains) (17) p a7n Pi(?)-Ri(?)-z]A(?)-AH : k. of the country (land) 
(is) sapalgina .” 

None of the other turneries besides G. longa (i.e. G. Zedoaria Roscoe, 
G. aromatica Salisb., G . leucorrhiza Roxb., G. angustifolia Roxb., which 
appear to make the list complete, can be held likely to fill the place of 
“ k. of the mountains ”, inasmuch as they are natives of E. India or other 
far distant lands. If, therefore, we note the BRP. commentary here 
quoted, and compare the process employed of “ shaving ” or “ scraping ”, 
we can go a little further afield from turmeric to a substance closely allied 
to it, ginger. The roots of the white ginger of commerce are peeled and 
dried in the sun (PC. 1843, xxvii, 784) : “ they are scraped clean and dried 
carefully ” (VK. 490). “ The fresh rhizome is scraped, washed, and then 

dried in the sun ” (. FHP . 1st ed., 1874, 576). 

I obtained ginger in the Mosul bazaar and was told that its name was 
‘orq harr (“ hot root ”) or zinjifil , and that it grew “ in the hills ”. 

Skeat (Etym. Did., s.v. “ ginger ”) refers the word zingiber to the Skr. 
gringa “ a horn”; “the resemblance to a deer's antler is striking.” 
No word similar to zingiber appears in the Assyrian synonyms. It is 
interesting to see that the Assyrians recognized that the Curcuma and 
the Zingiber belonged to the same family (Zingiberacese). 

We can go on to “""lid-gab : 

3. “""lid-gab, kamantu or kanistu , sapru , sapratu , Rhus coriaria L., 
sumach. 

VAT. 9000 gives : 


lam sap — ra—tu 

lam ka-man (or nisytu 

sam LIT> —GAB 

sam 

sam ki~ur( \)-ni 

sam 

>> 

sam bar-te 

lam sd-mu a-se-e 

lam sd-mu a-le-e 

m zir ka-man-iu 


PI 28, K. 4345, r. vi-v, 6ff. : 


1 “ The upper lip.” In the period of the First Dynasty of Babylon the upper lip was 
shaved (c/. the pictures of Hammurabi). 
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3£M71 LI D—GAB 
iam sa-ap-ru 
; ' am sa-ap-ra-tu 
sam sa-la it-tu 
sam ki-ip-ni 
lam zir LID-GAB 
sam bar-tu 
lam zir sa-mi a-si-i 


* am [ka-man (or nis)-tu] 
lam k[a-man-tu ] 
* am k[a-man-tu] 
lam k\_a-man-iu\ 
lam ka-[man-tu\ 
zir * am \ka-man-tu\ 
zir sa-mi [a-si-i] 
zir 3 am [ka-man-tu ] 


s ’ am LiD-GAB occurs thus in MT . : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Head (itch) with alum and Nigella , bind on with 
honey, KAR. 202, ii, 6 : gurastu (itch) with Ricinus [anoint in . . .], 
AM. 17, 1, ii, 2. For sibit sari alone, bray, anoint in oil, EAR. 203, iv, 9. 
Flies, bray alone, anoint in oil, ib. 18. Asi, bray alone, anoint in oil, ib. i, 
62 : f, anoint in oil, AM. 55, 8, 5 (or seed). Ghostly pain, f, anoint, KAR. 
182, r. 32. Bruise (misitti), f, AM. 79,1, 22. Swelling , f, poultice, AM. 100,' 
3, 13. Uncertain flesh trouble, f, poultice in kurunnu- beer, AM r 15, 3, 16 : 
sickness on body , f, poultice, AM. 52, 3, 6. Uncertain, f, poultice, AM. 70, 
7, 4. t, [anoint] in oil, AM. 37, 3, 4 (or seed) : 96, 4, 5. For mas-tab-ba 
alone [in oil ?] anoint, AM. 64, 1, 32. Uncertain use, cough, f, AM. 80, 
1, 20. A form ka-man-du occurs, for swellings, f, bind on, KAR. 192, 1, 19. 

(2) Seed: ext.: har^ (lungs), bray alone, anoint in oil, KAR. 203, 
iv, 21. Temples, f, in beer bind on, GT. xxiii, 40, 19, dup. AM. 20, 1, 14. 
Feet, with pirhi sar in rose-water, bind on, AM. 74, 1, iii, 10. Asu (pain), 1 
*)*, anoint in oil, AM. 55, 8, 5, dup. 64, 1, 22 (and 16, 4, 13) : alone, direc¬ 
tions lost, prob. ext., KAR. 203, iv, 5 : cf. PI. 29, K. 4566, 27. 

Ini .; For having seed, bray, drink alone in kurunnu- beer, 
KAR. 203, i, 18. 

Suppository (simply, or seed ?), f, put to anus, AM. 101, 3, 5. 

That lam kamantu ( kanisiu ) is the proper restoration above is 
clear from the duplicates AM. 4, 6, 8-12, and 96, 4, 1-6, where it varies 

with 3am LID-GAB. 

That lam kamaniu is the more probable reading than lam kanisiu is 
suggested by the form ka-man-du, given above : and this would suggest 
a root kamdmu (the final m becoming n, and the feminine t becoming d). 

Now the derivation of the word sapru, sapyratu (seeing that 
s ” 0771 lid-gab is also a synonym for “ turmeric ”) can only be from the 
same root as the Arab, safara , £C be yellow.” Secondly, the description of 
this drug, sam sola ittu (like sam iD n?,i si + dup^ “ drug for staining the 
hands ”, p. 160 2 ) must mean “ a drug for marking (staining) sola ”, i.e. the 
SyT. said “ a hide Here then, we have a yellow drug like turmeric, 
used for staining hides, and this must obviously be the sumach, one of 
the best-known products of N. Mesopotamia, where the dyeing and 

1 Or should this be appetite ? It is, however, unlikely that this would be used 
externally (Curcuma is a cordial and stomachic, BMM. 521). 

2 Are we to include here the subur of Bertram Thomas’s Arabia Felix , 74 ; “ An old 
Mahra lady, unveiled like all her kin, her face smeared indiscriminately with the greenish 
yellow subur dye (of a local tree). . . . The same pigment coated her arms from the elbows 
downwards, the legs from the knees downwards, and the upper part of the breasts to the 
neck.” 
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tanning of leather is a staple trade. Rhus Cotinus L., for instance, “ is 
made use of, like many other of the species, for tanning, in Italy. . . . The 
wood is used by the modern Greeks for dyeing wool, which is said to be 
of a beautiful rich yellow.” Rhus coriaria L. “is extensively used for the 
purpose of tanning, and it is said that all the leather made in Turkey is 
tanned with the bark of this species of Rhus ” (PC. xix, 1841, 484, 485). 
The former, according to Booth’s EC. 658, “ contains, besides an astringent 
[constituent] . . . the colouring matters, yellow, red, and brown.” In 
making chrome Box and Willow Calf “for all pale shades sumach is 
exclusively used,” EB. xith ed. s.v. “ Leather ”. FJ . i, 200 says : “ Die 
jungen Blatter auch Frucht und Rinde . . . wurden schon im Altertum 
zum Farben und Gerben . . . verwendet . . . die Wurzel die iibrigens 
auch gelb farbt,” and FP. 2 i, 285, speaks of the Rhus Coriaria L. (fruit, 
bark, and young leaves used in tanning and dyeing) at Mar'ash and 
Aintab, etc., and the R. Cotinus L. near Alexandretta, Mar'ash, etc . 

An amusing confirmation of this is to be found in the synonym 
“a drug for kipni ”, i.e. the Syr. kephnd “hunger”, paralleled by 
sam bartu , the latter word meaning, I suggest, “ hunger ” from 
baru “ be hungry ” (like bantu from banu , pirtu, from paru (?), sihtu 
from sihu ). PC. ( l.c .) says of this that “ the fruit [of sumach] is acid and 
astringent, and the seeds are often used as tonics for exciting the 
appetite VK . 520 says that “ the seeds [of sumach] are used in Aleppo to 
provoke an appetite before meals. Both leaves and seeds are astringent 
and tonic ”. This is apparent in lam sdmu ase “ a drug for appetite ” 
(p. 162). “ Its medicinal qualities are wholly to be ascribed to its stypticity 
or astringence ” ( Cycl. of Botany 1, 115. Rauwolff (i, 56), speaking of 
Tripoli in Syria, says : “ then I found also in their Shops abundance of 
the Seeds of Sumach , whereof they make a red powder, to excite the 
Appetites of the Stomach.” Pliny (NH. xxiv, 54) prescribes Sumach for 
bruises, and ulcers of the rectum, and also internally. This compares 
well with MT. 

GottheiTs “ Fragments of a Short Medical Vocabulary from the Cairo 
Genizah ”, Jewish Quarterly Rev. 1935, No 1, 22, also shows its ext . use : 

“ Sumach. Its natural property is cold and dry to the second degree ; 
astringent, it strengthens the intestines, allays thirst and pain coming from 
spleen. It is useful in case of dysentery and an abrading disease in the 
belly, taking a clyster with it boiled. It is [also] useful in the case of 
ulcers that persist a long time, and its gum is good against the corroding 
of the teeth ; but it is inclined to produce melancholy.” 

B. 1. Sam jKamJcadu, Colchicum autumnale L., Meadow Saffron. 

2. lam E-nirhi ,, ,, ,, ,, 

3. Surnu ,, ,, ,, ,, 

4. Habasillatu ,, ,, „ ,, 

1.-3. VAT. 9000 : 


s^ar-ti-zu-hi 

Sam e-nir-hi 

lam e-nir-hi 

iam tu-ba-qu 

lwm tu-ba~qu 

* a7n kam-ka-du 

kLm sa-ap-ru 

lam 
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PL 41, K. 4564 + 8771, r. 1-6 + PL 37, K. 9948 : 


lam sar-ti su-hi 
[ zam ]sar-ga-da-ra-nu 
[ zam ]sar-na-ga (?) 
[sam] t t . ga-da-ra-nu 
5. [ Zam sar]-zu~hu 
[ la7n sur-nu-u ] 


f a 77 l SES]HU (MUSEN) 

.-HU (MUSEN) 

5. [ zam tu-ba]-tu 


10 . 


Sam sur~nu-u 

iam sur-nu-u 

f%am sur-nu-u 

Sam sur-nu-u 

zam sur-nu~u 

zam b(p)ap-pi~ri (!)- d Adadi 

lam e-nir-[hi ] 
zam tu-ba-qu 

sa7} Hs-sur-ri lam tu-ba-qu 
lam is-sur-ri lam tu-ba~tu 
"""is-swr-n 
lam tu-ba~qu 

iam kam-ka-du 

zam kam-ka-du 

sam kam-ka~du 

zam kam-k[a-du] 


Mat. 88, 5, 14-27 : 


§aTn UAS —KI—GTJ (?) 

zam kdm-ka-d% 

15. sam kim-si gtJ (?) 

$am 

33 

sam mwr-si 

sam 

3) 

larn kam-ka-du | 

lam is~qi~[p\u 


This is followed by PL 28, K. 4345, vi-v, 1-5 (not a “ join ”, but 
obviously part of K. 9948 above, the length of the gap being uncertain) : 


' Mm ta (?)-. | 

[ zam kam-ka-du\ 

iam KA-KA-KA 

zam [kam-ka-du ] 

®“ m KA-KI-DAR 

zam [kam-ka-du] 

® am ID-KA-KI-DAR 

zam k[am-ka-du ] 

^BAS-SAK-KI-IN-DAR-RA 

zam k[am-ka-du\ 1 




1 *®sa-gis-sah, * s sa-ki-in(?)-daji (?) — salamlum,^ sa-ki-bst-dar (?), ^sa-ki-in-dar . ., 
l *kam-kad-du = kam (l)-ka-du (Meissner, MV AG. 1916, 2, 27, 19). 
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PI 24, K. 4438, B, 1-11 : 



lam 


lam b(p)ap-[pi-ru- d Adadi\ 

5. 

. 

iam e-\nir-hi\ 
iam iu-b[a-qu] 
iam tu-b[a-tu (?)] 
iam kam-ka-\du\ 


. ! ~ sam kam-ka-[du] 

. iam kam~ka-\diP\ 

. -su (?) lam kam-ka-d[u] 

10. - kam §am kam~ka-d[u] 

[ s ' am KA-KA]-KA(?) 


VAT . 9000 : 


iam sar-na-gu 

iam sur-nu-u 

m sar-zu-hu 

lam 

j j . 

* a77l SAR-GA-DA 

sam 

)} 

' Sam sur-nu-u 

la7n b(p)ap-pi-ru- d Adadi 


Of this large collection of synonyms and part synonyms we shall do 
best to take the zam kamkadu group first. 

The obvious evidence for its meaning is in the synonym §am s(s)arnagu, 
so similar to the Syr. suringan , Pers. surnajdn, Colchicum, that we can 
have little doubt that this is the line to follow. This is confirmed by the 
addition of Sam sapru (through its connection with sumach, the yellow dye, 
and turmeric or crocus, and the Arabic safara “ be yellow ”, p. 163) 
as a synonym ; Colchicum auiumnale L., the meadow-saffron, has a great 
similarity to the saffron, “ a perennial succulent bulb, from which rises 
a long tube containing the flower ” ( VK. 546), “ so very like an autumn 
crocus that an inexperienced observer might readily mistake the ojne 
for the other ” (PC. vii, 338). 

Next, take the synonym sam e-nirhi which must have the meaning 
“ come—let—us—copulate A glance at the picture of the Colchicum 

with its long tubular sheath and bulb at the end will show why this 
name was given it. The corm attains its full size in June or early July, 
and a smaller corm is then formed from the old one close to its root 
(EB. 11th ed., xi, 661). 

The curious synonyms containing the words sam tubaqu and * am tubatu , 
connected obviously in the mind of the Assyrian botanist with the bird 
issur tubaqi (an examination of the lists on pp. 165, 166 hardly warrants 
a more definite statement), are difficult. If we accept lam issur tubaqi 
as a true equivalent, then, in reference to the original Sumerian values 
of the latter (see p. 165) “bitter bird” would appear to be the 
easiest base from which to start, since the Colchicum is notoriously bitter 


1 1 Sic, [division-line] re-examined. 
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(cf FH. 2nd ed., 701). But such an elaborate synonym to produce the 
comparison “ bitter ” seems unlikely, and the real value may lie in the 
simple tubaqu and tubatu without more than a fleeting connection in the 
Assyrian mind between these rare words (of which the meaning is 
unknown) and the bird connected therewith. At the same time, in con¬ 
sideration of the great accuracy of Assyrian method, this is not a satis¬ 
factory way of ££ shelving ” the problem. 

lam Arti-zuhi is obviously the same as Sam sarti-suhi , and it is therefore 
difficult to offer a meaning. In the latter sarti may be “ hair ” with the 
suggestion that the Colchicum with its irritant properties, was a hair 
stimulant, paralleled^ perhaps, by the use of lam kamkadu on the cheek or 
beard (below). * arn Sarzuhu and some of the other words appear to be 
equally corrupt forms of the same word. s ’ am Bappiri- d Adod , as at present 
understood, would mean something like ££ malt of Adad (the rain- or 
wind-god) The Arabic names of the Colchicum mbasseret es-sita 
4 4 harbinger of winter ” and beseret el-matar “ harbinger of rain ” (accord¬ 
ing to FJ. 2 ii, 157) might be applicable since (as IB. 1249 says) once 
the earth has received the spring rain the suringdn flower appears (not 
more than a week later). 

The other Arabic name sirdj al-ghulah “ lamp of the ghoul ” is still 
more remote, but contains a possible remote connection with some of 
the Assyrian forms sarnagu , sarzuhu , etc. 

§am Isqipu <£ worm-plant ” (= isqippu, quqani qaqqari , Fauna 129), 

i. e. the earthworm, doubtless in comparison with its tubular sheath 
coming from the ground. VM. (PL 27, K. 4431, 8 : PL 42, K. 8807, 7 : 
K. 4163, 8 : Mat 88,1, 5) has its peculiar way of stating this relationship : 

la7n kamkadu | [ina is]qippu 

iam teliltu kal-li(l) . . . ££ plant of the cleansing of . . .”, uncertain 
reference. For the two main words iam kamkadu and iam surnu I can suggest 
nothing. 

lam Eamkadu is written both lam kam-ka-du and iarn kam-ka-du , and 
it occurs thus in MT . :— 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Cheek , or Beard , f ^AM. 26, 8, 13. Against the 
disease hi-dar hu (hi-dar issuri^.), doubtless cutaneous, alone, apply 
to the sick place, EAR . 203, iv-vi, 56 (dup. PL 37, Em. 357, 7) (note 
the form 5am M-mi gig (murus) hi-dar hu, PL 36, Em. ii, 412, 6). Swelling , 
f, C£ in beer in a small copper pan steep in milk,” bind on on a cloth 
[AM. 73, 1, 13], dup. EAR. 192, 5 : f, dry, bray, bind on as a rabiki , 
AM. 73, 1, 29, dup. EAR. 192, ii, 16 : with sumach and others, dry, 
pound, mix with ground flour, steep in himetu- ghee and beer, [bind on] 
on a cloth, AM. 100, 3, 13. Poison of limbs , a nam-ne-sub tabu, with 
sumach (probably no more) pound together, steep in kurunnu- beer, 
bind on on a cloth, cold, AM. 15, 3, 16. [Poison] on feet, f, AM. 70, 7, 

ii, 4. Against an evil aid-demon, with sumach, bind on (as -su), EAR. 
186, 47. For mihis zuqaqipi (pa -is mir, parallel to gaz gir-tab in the 
same group), i.e. scorpion sting (?) (normally ziqit aqrabi or zuqaqipi ), 
alone, drink in kurunnu- beer and anoint in oil, PL 23, 12 (dup. ? Scheil, 
RA. 1918, 75) (the treatment suggests gout rather than a simple sting 
of a scorpion). 
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. Int.: Breast hurting and top of stomach pressing (“ lung trouble ”), 
t, in beer or wine drink,. AM. 48, 4, r. 10. 

(2) Seed: To stop pain (asi) bray with sumach, anoint in oil, AM. 
16, 4, 2. “ Sickness on foot (leg) of man ” (gout ?) bray, with seed of 
mastakal , put on the place, AM. 74, 1, iii, 2. Head , f, anoint in oil, 
KAR. 202, ii, 15. 

(3) Uncertain whether simply, or seed : Eyes , bray alone (?), AM. 
11, 2, 36.^ A blow on the side, with sumach, etc., dry, pound, sift, mix 
with ground flour, steep in . . ., spread on a skin, [bind on] warm, AM. 
79, 1, 21. To remove poison, f, drink in kurunnu -beer and anoint in oil, 
AM. 29, 2, 5. 

Colchicum in Mesopotamia (Ainsworth, Assyria , 34) : numerous 
species, Syria and Palestine ( FP . 2 ii, 611^., FJ. ii, 157). In India 
C. autumnale does not occur, but there are two forms in the bazaars, the 
bitter and the sweet (CPI. 398). The deleterious qualities of Colchicum 
were well known to the ancients, and there are numerous later warnings 
against its careless use. The warning in P. 426 that “ it may produce 
gastric or intestinal irritation, even in ordinary doses ” will explain its 
rare internal use in MT ., which prescribes it more usually externally. 
In other pharmacopoeia this ext. use is recognized, “ when applied to 
the skin it acts as a powerful irritant causing local pain (EB. 11th ed., 
xi, 662) : IB. 1249 says that it dries up old ulcers : the New Cycl. of 
Botany , i, 139, says “ as an external application, a few fresh bulbs, sliced, 
bruised, and mixed with a bread poultice, may be applied to gouty parts 
Its more, common use (both the corm and the seeds) is internal; “ much 
prescribed for gout, rheumatism, dropsy, and cutaneous maladies ” 
(FH., 2nd ed, 701). 

iam Kamkadu is equated with iam kudkuddu in an omen-text (Langdon, 
RA. 1916, 31) “ if in a field lam kamkadu appears ,J (preceded by Samranu 
and followed by arantu in similar circumstances. iam kudkuddu may perhaps 
be the Syr. khadhk e dutha of SM. 1, 562, 9. “ For teeth which 

throb : root out the kadkadutha which is a drug for the eyes, and take 
the great artery (the sheath ?) wherein is moisture, and put it on the 
tooth ”, 

The Syr. hamsalaita , Colchicum is supposed to be the Heb. 
h a basseleth which represents the Assyrian habasillatu (Gis-SE-RtJ, VR. 32, 

d-f 62). 

C. * am Kamme eqli , Xanthium strumarium L. (?). 

3am kamme agurri , see p. 169. 

^ m kamme askapi , vitriol of the leather-worker. 
s^kamme gurgurri , vitriol of the metal-worker. 

PI. 37, K. 4417, 24-7, and PI. 38, K. 5424, B, iii, 9-11, give 

* owl kdm-me eqli pisu(u) §am . 

laml k[dm\~me eqli arqu . 

sam [kdm]-me $adi(i) pisu(u) . 

[ sam kdrn]-me gur~gur~r[i ] . 


i Q r . . 
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VAT. 9000 (part dup. of CT. xxxvii, 28, 108860, i, 1-6):— 


“™ni-ku(?)-e(?) rabu(u) 
larn kam~me imeri 
lam kam~me a-gur-ri 
kam-me askapi 

lam 

33 

iarn sm — zi 

sammu kima marti 1 . . . . 

sammu sa . 

sammu sa pan tah-si-e (?) 
sammu ,, 

* am su — uh — tu 

sam 

3ct7n L is — A — BAR 

* am AS — HAR 

* am KAK — A —- BAR 

SGL77J 

3 3 

^ZLD — A — BAR 

SCt77l 

3 3 

s^mi [r] -gi-ra~nu 

30.771 

3 3 

- KI — LI 

Sa77l 

3 3 

sa™§i-sd-ri (?) 2 

sam ,, ina Su-ba-ri 


This latter division in VAT. represents the mineral group for 
antimony (see DACG. 52), and clearly indicates the temporary cleavage 
from botany which the Assyrian scribe has felt it necessary to make in 
his gradual invasion of the mineral kingdom which has been brought 
about by the successive steps from (a) sam kamti eqli and its philological 
connection with ( b ) the plant sam Jcamme and its synonymous mineral 
“ vitriol of the shoemakers ”, bringing him to (c), our present text. 
The same entry into the mineral kingdom occurs again with the salts 
later on. 

VM. (PL 10, K. 4218, A, r. vi-v, 4-6 : PI. 28, K. 4140, A, ii, 6-8 : 
PI. 42, K. 14062, 4-7 : Mat. 88, ii, 25-7) gives 


* am kdm-me eqli 
sam kam~me imeri 3 
Sam kdm-me a-gur-ru 4 


ina aban zu-ni 
ina aba?l PAR-AS 
ina si-pi-tu 


I think that there is little doubt that the evidence all points to 
Um kamme gurgurri and lam kamme askapi being respectively “ vitriol of 
the metal-worker” and “ vitriol of the leather-worker ”, Pliny’s chal- 
canthum, atramentum sutorium (NH. xxxiv, 32 : AH. 274). Philologically 
the Neo-Syriac provides kam (= Syr. ekam ), nigravit as a cognate 
(PS. 1751). 

larn Kamme agurri is a difficulty, but I think that it must be a mistake. 
On K. 4140, A, we have certainly the sign gur in place of the sign a , 
which suggests a mistake by the scribe. 

At the same time VAT. 9000, Mat. 88, and K. 4218, A (PI. 10), are 
definite about the u-sign.. Yet £C vitriol of the burnt brick ” is not, to say 
the least of it, plausible, especially when there is the obvious lam kmnme 
gurgurri in existence. 


1 Or Jcim-si- . . 2 Or kit (?). 

3 K. 14062 apparently indicates this left-haif of the line, the right half being missing. 

4 K. 4140, A, has the important reading kam-me gur-[gur-ri\ which is possible 
also on K. 14062 where gur is visible, but this may be the second sign in \a\-gur\ru\. 
K. 4218, A, has a-gur-ru : Mat. a-\cju\r-ri. 
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lam Kamme imeri “ donkey’s vitriol ”, as appears to be certain 
(although not all the texts are definite), is a curious expression. But in 
a prescription for gonorrhoea ( musu , which has also the value misy , 
yellow copperas) : “ if a man’s urine is like that of an ass, that man is 
sick of musd ” (. DACG . 114), the comparison obviously being between 
the yellowish-green discharge of gonorrhoea (with which word musu 
shares its other value, copperas), and the peculiar urine of the donkey. 
In our sarn kamme imeri “ donkey’s kamme ” we have surely a similar idea. 

Our “ donkey’s chalcanthum ”, representing copperas, is used on 
afaan PAR-AS, white stone, properly alabaster or feldspar (DACG. 145) 
in the VM. above, and this can be at once explained by the modern 
method of staining agate with green copperas to produce “ Brazilian 
cornelian ” of a red colour : “in fact the chemical resources of the German 
agate-worker now enable him to colour a porous stone to almost any 
desired tint ” (Streeter, Precious Stones , 5th ed., 39). Chalcedony is 
one of the cheap materials for staining (Weinstein, Precious and Semi - 
precious Stones , 24), although it must at once be pointed out that, more 
accurately, chalcedony is properly aban PAR-AS-A§, and not aban PAR-AS. 

With this suggestion from staining we can see a similar meaning in 
zam kamme agurri (whether it be a mistake or not, in its use ina sipitu) 
“ on grey hair ” in the VM. above, since copperas is used in the East 
as a means of staining lips, as Rauwolff ( Travels , 81) says that in Aleppo 
“ they have still another strange Custom, which Young and Old, Men and 
Women use in these Countries, viz. They make a thin Paste of Galls and 
calcined Copperas (to beautifie themselves and to keep their Eyes from 
Rheums) with it they blacken their Lips, and make a ring round about 
their Eyes ”. The same substance is used in VAT, 9000 above, as a 
“ drug for the surface of tahse ”, i.e, for the kelek- skins, which buoy up 
the rafts, obviously similar to the “kamme of the leather-workers ” 
(Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , ii, 98, quotes pomegranate-skins for 
this ; see p. 316). lam Kamme “ of the leather-worker ” is mentioned 
in the next line as equivalent to lam suhtu , verdigris, which is, of course, 
also used by leather-dressers (DACG. 71). For this word suhtu , VAT . 
9000, gives as another equivalence, in the same register, sa ™siM-zi, which, 
in the relation in which verdigris stands to collyrium for the eyes, may 
be connected with the sim-zi-da and sadidu (stibium) obtained from 
Hindana by Tukulti-Ninurta (Ann. 19). 

But kamme , so rigorously defined, must also have a value of gall- 
black, as will be obvious from AM. 12, 4, 6 : “ in fat of the kidney of an 
ox, black kima kam-ma ina eli eri , as kamma on copper,” paralleled from 
Pliny, NH. xxiv, 26, in his test for pure verdigris : “ The fraud may also 
be detected by using a leaf of papyrus, which has been steeped in an 
infusion of nut-galls ; for it becomes black immediately upon the genuine 
verdigris being applied.” Kam~mu is used for eyes in MT ., along with 
Ammi y alum, etc. } AM. 10, 4, 6, and as an ointment for eyes with black 
saltpetre, powder (zid-zid) of “^"as-hajr, sulphate of iron, Salicornia- 
alkali, fir-turpentine, nitre, Lepidium } sulphur, ox-fat, a-gijg, “needle 
of antimony,” and su-Ltj, AM. 19, 6, 13. Indeed, the distinction between 
kam~mu (as on AM. 19, 6, 8, and 13) and kam-mu sa askapi on l. 10 
appears to be kept in such a marked way that simple kammu may well 
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be the vegetable black of the galls, as has already been suggested, con¬ 
trasted with the mineral C£ kammu of the leather-worker ” (which is 
definitely once, at all events, the mineral suhiu , verdigris, in VAT. 9000 
above). Moreover, VAT. 9000 gives an equivalence at the head of this 
section as “ drug like gall ”. 

We now come to the actual plant-names compounded with kamme 
which appear in the same category as the “ kamme of the leather-worker ”, 
and <c of the metal-worker lam kamme eqli, written simply without the 
adjectives “ white ”, “ green ”, or “ white of the mountain ”, as on 
p. 168, occurs in the VM. to be used on (in) aban zu-ni (or tak-zu-ni, or 
aban eri-ni) } which is unintelligible to me. The green kind might possibly 
be Xanthium strumarium L., which I saw growing (ripe in mid-October) 
near Basrah (kindly identified for me by the Department of Botanical 
Survey to the Government of India), which is used to give a black dye 
to cloth (AH. 275); the flowers are greenish ( FP . 2 ii, 42). My informant 
in this Department kindly adds that Forskal and Delile give the Arab, 
name as haraq al-bahr , and Ascherson “ shubhey ”. I heard subbdgh 
rokdh as the local name. 

D. s ' am ZA-GiN-NA, uqndtu , I satis tinctoria L., woad. 

In PL 33, Rm. 356, Qff. (restored from the dup. CT. xxxvii, pL 31, 
108860, iii, 33^.) we find after Um supalu 1 = Sam mallahtum the group 

lam sa-mi ra-pa-di 2 larn sd-mi uq-na-a-ti 

* am sd-mi sir-pi iam ,, 

lam sd-mi sil-qi 3 §am ,, 


in-zu-ri-[tum] 

ar-ga-ma-nu (“ red-purple ”) 

,, ar-qu (“ orange (?) ”) 

Doubtless here inzuri[ium] is a mistake for inzahwritum (p. 172). 

Obviously in lam sami uqnati we must have a blue colour (connected 
with uqnu , lapis lazuli, and blue). CT. xxviii, 17, K. 9892, ll. 9-12, gives : 

uq — na uq-na-a-[tum ] 

uq-na-a-tum uq-na-a-[tum] 

si-pat sir-pi uq-na-a-[tum] 

za-gin-na uq-na-a-[tum] 

Jensen was right, of . course, in seeing the Syr. qund e d> the equivalent 
stone in this (Brock. , 326). The Syr. qdn c a is I satis tinctoria L., a plant 
for dyeing blue, found in Palestine ( FJ . i, 493). 3 “ m ZA-GlN-NA is used for 
an uncertain disease, alone “ while it is yet green ”, brayed and anointed 
in oil (.KAR . 204, 19). iam sami uqndtum is described above as a drug for 

1 108860, ^su-fa-ru, the line immediately preceding the group giving &Tn si-p[a ] . . 
= ^mal- . . . 

2 108860, sd-mi ra(l)-a-di. 

3 108860, qi y and repeats this line, the right-hand column being lost, except for 

sam 


CT. xviii, 17, K. 4211, 5-7, gives : 
. I uq-na-a-tum 
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rapadi (uncertain), for sirpi (dyeing), and for silqi (uncertain). All 
things considered, the word would appear to mean both the blue dye 
and the cloth dyed with it. 

Isatis aleppica Scop, was noted at Qala‘ah Sherghat (Beih. 31). 

Inzahuritum , the Syr. z 6 h&rithd , coccum (Brock. 93, quoting Jensen) 
occurs in Scheil, RA. 1921, 97 (Keiser, Letters , 12,162), 2\ mana inzahuritu 
ana 10 siqlu kaspi ^ bilat riq asi u Tiq sirnessali ana 5 siqlu kaspi ( i.e . 2\ mana 
of blue (-dye) for 10 shekels of silver, ^ talent of myrtle 1 and simessalu 
for 5 shekels of silver) in Nebuchadnezzar’s time, paralleled by Ebeling, 
NBB . No. 204, where 1 talent of inzahritu is worth 1^ mana of silver, 
a considerable difference in the value. Ca/mb. 11, 1, gives the value of 
2 mana of inzahureti as 2 shekels of silver, which is not far from the 
latter price. 10 shekels of TtJG-ZA-GiN-KUR-RA are mentioned, for a mantle 
of BSlit of Sippar, in Ca/mb. 4, 1 (cf. 3 and 66, 1). 

E. [Here may be included PL 27, K. 4162, which contains, among other 
things, tanning materials]. 


Obverse 


5. 


10 . 


Reverse 


5 . 


10 . 


_ hi (?). 

. -ti sadi(i) 

. -ti §adi(i) 

[lam] LAL 

[” m ] LAL 

[* a ] m kasi sar 

[l°]w sar 

[* a ] m ka-?-ma-tu 

* am §a-mas-qil-la~nu 

d Sama$-qil-lum 

iam bi-is-sur §al atani 

larTl di-ig-me-nu 

W ztf-LUM-MA 

* am $u-pa-ta-a-ti sd ti-nu-ri 
[* a ] m bu-uq-la-nu 
[* a ] m lid-da-na-nu 
la7n si-mat- d Adadi 
$ammu M pan tah-si-e 
sam H pan tah-H-e 
* am M pan tah-si-e 
[3]a(?) kim-si imeri 
[S]a(?) kim-si imeri 

. ka-mu-nu 

. pi-tin 

[*>(?)- ’ 

[i]s e-ri-nu 
[i]$ erinu 


1 Cf. p. 301 for myrtle used in dyeing. 
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CAPES, THISTLE, STAR-THISTLE, LYCIUM, CAEOB, DODDER, 
CASSIA TORA , ROSE 

A. som A-si-A-si, ( sam )( i? )NiM, baltu, Capparis spinosa L., caper. 

PI 22, K. 267 +4180, B + 6069, vi-v, 30^. : PI 18, K. 4354, 
r. xiv-xiii, omitting l. 35, and varying in order : 


30. s ' am A-SI-A-SI 1 

za7n bal-tu 

lam a s-ka-di 

ian bal-tu 

zaTn a-mu-mis4u 

lam bal-tu 

za7n a4u4u 

* am bal-tu 

3am UD-DA 

Sam bal~tu 

35. s ® m NXJMlXN-GIN 

* a7n bal4u 

zam us-sdm-ri-hu 2 

zarn a-mu-mis-tu 

(S£Z7n)t3 NIM 

* am NiM pi-si-tu 

AL-UD-DI i? NIM 

lam SE-RtJ ^NIM 


Note Scheil, RA. 1921, No. 7, ii, 4 : 

Sam a-mu-mis-tum | bal-tum 

and Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239, 137-8 : 

a-mu-al-tum — b[al]-tum 
ba-as-mu = ,, 

Insert here, as there is some connection at the end, Mat . 88, 4, 27-31 : 


la77l SE-RtJ GI-MTTS(?) 


“’"SE-Rtir ara WMi 

sam 

la7n SE-RtJ arah *TaMli 

s am 

3am SE-RtJ si-ma-ni 

3am 

Jam AL-TJD-DXJ bal-ti 

sam 


Cf. the group PI . 43, K. 4419, ii, 1-3 : 

[se-rxj] ara Wluli 
SE-RtJ ara %Tasriti 
SE-RtJ ^nim sa a- . . . . 


with- sam SE-RtJ si-ma-ni , cf. Luck . 46, 11, Lima bini qisU simani . 

zam Bdltu may be connected with the word baltu “ male or female 
sexual parts ”, and, recognizing the peculiarity of the Assyrians in making 
such comparisons, 3 we may see their comparison in the curious red fleshy 
appearance of the trefoil with its three carpels, the red pulp of which is 
eaten by the Arab children (Sir Richard Burton, Land of Midian , ii, 
App. iv, speaks of the red berries of the Capparis Sodada Br., eaten in 
S. Midian). 

1 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1919, 167, 21, a-Si-a-Si = a-hu-la-ba-ku. 

2 Cf. PL 41, K. 4564, 11-12, . . . pi-su-u = [ iam us-sam]-ri-hu — i * BI ,, (?). 

3 E.g. a&an PE§ 4 -ANSU “ stone of the sexual part of an ass ” (belemnite ?) : a&an EA-SAL- 
la “ stone of the mouth of the uterus ” (?) (whetstone, DACG. 104, 184). 
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PC. iii, 268 (s.v. u Baghdad ”) says that the Arabs of the neighbour¬ 
hood express a sweet juice from the berries and eat the leaves. Forms 
of the same word appear to be' bal-la and ba-la, equivalent to a-mu-mi-ih-iu , 
CT . xviii, 3 ; viii-vii, 31-2, preceding e-gu = a-sd-gu (thorn), and I see 
no reason to alter my suggestion in 1903 ( Devils , i, 137) that this is the 
Syr. b-l of PS. 527, a, <£ medicamentum quoddam , sc. radix capparis 
spinosae. 33 Ashurbanipal ( VR . 3, 40) compares the number of corpses of 
Elamites, whom he had slain, to the * ? nim and i? tJ-GiR. Rich (Eoord. 
ii, 394) speaks of the great quantities of caper bushes in flower in the 
Beni Lam country (in S. Babylonia, between Basrah and Kut). Indeed 
it is most marked in this southern part of the country, in distinction 
to that of the north of Mesopotamia. I certainly noted it growing 
plentifully in the south, but not round Mosul, although I see that FJ . i, 
324, is against this : ££ Sprossen und Blatter werden in Palastina gegessen 
(roubinov.), auch sonst, z.B. in Mosul, wo man sie sammelt (ritter 
11, 219).” At all events it grows as far north as Qala’ah Sherghat (Herzfeld, 
Beih . 31), Ainsworth saw C. spinosa and C. ovata at Urumieh (T. ii, 301) 
and Rauwolff saw at Aleppo ££ such plenty of capers that they are not 
at all esteemed ” growing on old walls, the natives pickling their flowers 
before they open ( Travels , 1, 102). Its noticeable appearance in the 
south would at all events confirm the appropriate comparison made by 
Ashurbanipal in his southern campaign. 

The capers given in FPS i, 134-5, are : C. decidua Forsk. ( C . sodada 
R.Br. : C. aphylla Roth. : Arab, savdad , tundub), C . sicula Duham. 
(C. spinosa var. b, L. Arab, al asaf) : C. segyptia Lam. (Arab, lassaf 
(i.e. al-asaf ), kabar) ; C. parviflara Boiss. : C. cartilaginea Decne. 

L . 31^. Sam askadi seems to be a descriptive title, perhaps ££ drug 
or plant for askadi 39 (presumably not a mistake for maskadi , parkadi ?) ; 
the outstanding use of the caper is for pickling, but I can find no Semitic 
root to help us. 

iam Amumisiu does not look as if it were formed from a single Semitic 
root ; rather is it one of the many curious double words, suggesting 
amu-mistu. 

For lam atuiu I can also suggest nothing, and sam ud-da is also used 
descriptively of s ’ am PA ^tr-GiR ££ tops of the Lycium thorn ” (to be brayed 
and anointed in oil alone for this affection (EAR. 203, i, 42). 

s ’ am NUMUN gin “setting of seed?”, possibly comparable to the 
O.T. belief that the caper is stimulating to desire (see Briggs-Driver, 
Heb . Lex. 2). lam Ussamnhu , another compound word. i? NiM pikinnitu 
(piqinitu ) is the equivalent for the ££ white baliu ”, the reference being 
to the white flowers of Capparis spinosa (hardly ££ dry caper ” here). 

For pir'i {v. pirhi) ‘?nim (balti) see p. 177. . In al-ud-du * ? nim (t>. 
balti) as iam SE-RU ^nim, al-ud-du = nabatu , said of stars, an unusual 
word for the shoots of a plant. 

i? NiM is used thus in MT. : 

. (1) Simply: ext.: Temples , probably, f, in oil (cedar-oil), AM. 
4, 6, 9 : dup. EAR. 182, r. 31. 

Ini.: Strangury , alone, bray, drink in beer, AM. 59, 1, 25. 

(There is a tabu on root’ng up * ? nim, Lycium- thorn, tamarisk, and 
palm, all of them well-marked denizens of Southern Babylonia, Surpu, 
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viii, 57.) i? NiM is ££ the hair on the breast ” of the mythical being described 
in Tod., 32, 13). 

(2) PA. (tops) : Feet unable to support weight of body, f, (ext ?), 
AM. 69, 7, 9, hands and feet, f, [poultice], AM. 98, 3, 18. 

(3) Root: ext. : <£ which (is) on a grave,” f, bind temples, AM. 99, 2, 2 
+ 1, 4, 3, dup. 102, 1, 38, ££ The root of ^ntm-par (white caper) which, 
when thou uprootest it, does not see the sun, a drug for a decayed 
(RU-ta) tooth, dry, bray, mix with oil, apply thereon, ” PI. 23, K. 259, 10. 
It is used with the root of Lycium from a grave (f (?)) to bind on “ middle ” 
(pelvis), etc., CT . xxiii, 3, 16. 

(4) SE-Rtj (shoots) : ext. : for ££ poison ” (red or black bubo), f, 
bind on, AM. 92, 9,5 + 4, r. 4 (RA. 1930,130) : a cataplasm for ££ poison ”, 
f, AM. 98, 3, 10 (sim. to Scheil, RT. 1901, 134, bjf., and Langdon, 
BE. xxxi, 72, 28, see RA. 1930, 134). A blow (misitti) on the ££ front ” 
(gab-ri), f, AM. 76, 2, 10. To remove att-sar . ., bray, anoint in oil 
alone, BM. 122654. 

Int.: Strangury , alone, drink, KAR. 203, 1, 24. 

Fumigate , f, for ££ poison of all his flesh (limbs) ” (dry, pound, sift), 
AM. 91, 1, 5. 

(5) Seed : Too much saliva in mouth, f, AM. 29, 5, 12. Menstruation 
(probably excessive fluid), drink with seed of Lycium and root of i? nam-ri 
gir^ (probably mandrake) in beer, KAR. 194, r. 5. 

(6) sahar (dust) of diki (1) of f, bind on head for scab or sim., 

AM. 1, 2, 11. 

(7) Fruit: When the priest cannot remove the Hand of a Ghost 
from the man, f, anoint in oil, and wear on neck in a skin purse, KAR. 
184, 20. 

The omens show that ££ if * ? nim-par ££ white caper ” appear in a field 
in the middle of a town, the field will be destroyed, and the (owner) die, 
TR. ii, 56, 18 : cf. Gadd, CT, xxxix, 6, K. 3840, 1. 

The chief uses of the i? baltu or i? baltu pisitu (“ white caper ”), apart 
from the pickling of the nibi 7 (shoots or buds) in MT. are paralleled for 
the most part by later pharmacopoeias, the parts in MT. used being the 
simple plant, the PA (tops), the root, the SE-Rtj, the seed, the ££ dust of 
diki (?) ”, and the fruit, and its use in prescriptions for strangury, 
menstruation, cataplasma, and saliva. CPI . 264 points out that Capparis 
spinosa was employed by the Greek and Eoman authors, and through 
them the medical properties of the root were made known to the Arabs, 
it being very generally employed for liver, spleen, and amenorrhoea, 
Diosc. ii, cciv, prescribes the caper for teeth (cf. the top shoots and 
leaves, IMP. Ho. 95, of C. aphyUa Eoth) In India the root and bark of 
C. spinosa L. are regarded as astringent, and the powder is used ext. for 
malignant ulcers (BMM. 159 : cf. IB. 1877) : the Algerian £ Abd-er-rizaq 
of the eleventh cent. ( ed . Gabriel Colin, 53) says that the bark of the root 
with vinegar is used for splenetic and liver tumours. In Syria the dried 
leaves in vinegar are applied to ulcers and scabs in the head (FJ. i, 329 : 
cf. SM. ii, 658). The dried bark is diuretic (IMP., No. 92). 

To sum up : sam baltu is a thorny plant, cognate to the b-l of PS. 527, a, 
perhaps caper : esp. lam NiM-PAR “ white caper ” : pir'i ^nim (baltu) 
the shoots or buds (the buds being particularly used for pickling), and 
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also nibi' i? balti actually prescribed with saltpetre (for pickling) : the 
medical uses being also satisfactory. 

B. ^ha-hi-in, ® m GiR-HA~AH, puquttu, Carduus , thistle. 

PI. 25, K. 4398 + 4418, i-ii, 15-24 : 


lam si-kur-rat eqli 

lam pu-qut-tu 

§am si — kur eqli 1 

lam pu-qut-tu 

* am um-mat eqli 

%am pu-qut4u 

* am HA-HI-IN 

* am pu-qut-tu 

sa ™GIR-HA-AH 

sarn pu-qut-tu 

samuL-HA-AH 

lam pu-qut-iu 

m7n pu-uq-da-tu 

larn pu-qui-tu 

lam GIS-RIM 

larrt pu-qut~tu 

[ am pu-qut-tu 

laTa sd-mi su-\bi ?] (see p. 179) 


CT. xviii, pi. 4, iz-vii, 1-2 (cf. PI. 16, Em. 346, 20-1, and Von Soden, 
ZA. 1936, 240) : 


pu-uq-da-tum 

ga-ab-ga-bu 


pu-qu-ut-tum 


It occurs thus in MT. : 

(a) Sam Puquttu : 

(1) Simply: ext.: probably Strangury , as gar-lal-sag . . . (“ban¬ 
dage for the head [of the penis (?)] ”), unusual, instead of drinking, 
AM. 60, 1, 4. 

Int..: probably Strangury , f, [drink], AM. 60, 1, 13 : [drink], 

ib. 15 : f, either in wine or beer [drink], ib. 7 : ( doubtless to be drunk), 
AM. 89, 4, 11. Jaundice in beer alone [drink], Scheil, RA. 1916, 37, 27. 

By catheter: Gonorrhoea , bray, introduce alone into penis in oil 
through copper (zabar) tube, KAR. 193, 21. Inability to retain urine , 
etc., bray, introduce alone in refined ( halsi ) oil into penis by a copper tube, 
KAR. 155, 2, 24. Urinary trouble , f, both drink and introduce by a tube, 
Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, i, 37. 

(2) Seed: ext. : Swelling , f, poultice, AM. 15, 3, 5 ( JRAS . 1937, 281). 

Int.: Urinary , f, in squeezed grapes or beer and refined {halsi) 

oil drink, KAR. 193, 5 : f, in wine, milk, or kurunnu- beer, drink, ib. 18. 
Strangury , f, in wine or beer drink, AM. 59, 1, 33 : f, in strong wine or 
. . . drink, ib. 39. After the prescriptions given above for inability to 
retain urine, when sili’-su (his ejection (?)) pricks him, f, in beer drink, 
KAR. 155, ii, 31. Bor (staying) menses, with seed of laurel and seed of 
*°™gijr 5 (hyoscyamus ) in beer drink, KAR. 194, iv, 8 : similar, dry, bray, 
drink alone in beer, ib. 14. 

(3) pa (tops) i? puqutte , in a long prescription, uncertain, KAR. 
208, 10. 

(b) lam GiR(-AH)-HA-An : iam GiR-AH-HA-AH occurs in Lutz, AJSL. 
1919, 81, iii, .64, as well as * am Qi R- h a - an , the seed of which is to be drunk 
with s * am sA-u-u in wine for stone, ib. 81. 


Or is ib si-mat eqli, a name for rue, p. 76. 
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(c) 3a7n HA-Hi-iNj in some urinary trouble, f, uncertain use, AM. 
60, 1, 24. 

The identification of this plant depends strikingly on iii R. 43, iv, 5, 
a boundary stone : “ May Adad, Director of Heaven and Earth, fill the 
rivers with mud, and tamerati-su limild puqutta may he fill his (i.e. the 
enemy’s) tamerati 1 with puquttu Adad, as god of the wind, is invited 
to carry this plant over an enemy’s field, i.e. thistledown. Cf. iii R., 
41, ii, 33 : kima d Nisaba puquttu lihnubi “like corn may corncockle 
spring up I have seen the fields of Baqubah (east of Baghdad) and 
the hawiga-scmb opposite Mosul full of tall thistles. 

The plant is used as a simile for the upper lip in the description of 
the mystical being ( Tod 47, 15) i? puquttu sarat su[hatisu] “ thistles are 
the hair of his up[per lip] It is also used in forms of jewellery : 2 ki- 
suhur pu-qut-ti hurasi (5th year of Nazimaruttas, Legrain, PBS. xiii, 
No. 80, 9, cf. p. 10). Beck ( Arch ., 1927, 29, B, 1, b) gives an example of 
a corncockle pendant in faience from Egypt. 

Garduus Marianus L. grows in Syria ( FP . 2 ii, 93) and at Mosul 
(the specimen which I took home was kindly identified for me by Dr. A. B. 
Rendle, E.R.S.). Its seeds were formerly thought to cure hydrophobia, 
and in Germany jaundice ; the root is also used (FHS., 2nd ed. 557). 
Note also John Hill, Useful Family-Herbal, 367, on Garduus Mariae : 
“ the root and seeds are used. An infusion of the fresh root removes 
obstructions, and works by urine ; it is good against the jaundice.” 
C. Benedictus (FHS. ib.) stimulates the liver ; Garlina vulgaris ( ib. 538) 
is diaphoretic and purgative. Pliny (NH. xxii, 43) says that the Scolymos 
(supposed to be either the Scolymus maculatus L. or S. Hispanicus L., 
Bostock, ib.) is diuretic, and the Sonchus (Sonchus oleraceus L.) (ib. 44) 
carries off calculi. Rich (Hoard, i, 143) mentions thistles (to nourish 
horses) in Kurdistan. FJ 2 i, 407, mentions the Cynara (Arab, taskir) and 
the Dipsacus (Arab. l atsana ), ib. 587; D. sylvestris Huds. and D.laciniatus 
occur in Syria (FP. 2 i, 611). 

In the VM. it occurs twice : 

(1) PI. 42, K. 274, 16 : K. 8764 unpub. : Mat. 88, i, 85 : 

sam pu-qut-tu | ina tak(aban)-su(rik)-bi 

(2) PI. 10, K. 4218, A, i, 5 : PI 44, K. 4152, i-ii, 17 : Meek, RA. 
1920, 181, S. 1701, i-ii, 8 : Mat. 88, i, 43 

sarn ( v ‘i-)puquttu(m) | ina aban asakki (v. asakku) 

Both of these quotations are difficult to translate. In BAGG. 171 
I suggested that since the thistle is diuretic, the ■“ stone of asakki ” 
might perhaps mean calculus, especially since the Sonchus is said to 
have the property of carrying off calculi. In the other case aban subi 
(perhaps paralleled by iam sami su-(bi ) (p. 178) might mean “ stone of 
flux ” (for zuba ), or possibly it might refer to dyeing (sabu) a stone. But 
both are hazardous. 

The form puqdatu allows us to settle the root as paqddu or baqddu , 

1 Tamerati : Belser; BA. 1894, ii, 143, in translating this passage, makes it “ Flur, 
Umgebung einer Stadt ”. Bezold, BAG. 290, gives the meaning of one tamertu as 
“ Umgebung, Flur ”, and another {ib. 43) “ (voller) Teich, Fisch-Weiler ”. 
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and therefore, although its connection with other Semitic roots is not 
clear, obviously it cannot be connected with the Heb. barqanim (with the 
r lost as in hussu , Arab, kursi , etc.). 

lam Gabgabu is uncertain. zam Sikurrat eqli “ lock (bolt) of the field ” ; 
zarn ummat eqli (used also in the shortened form 30771 ummat ) “ army of the 
field ”, both descriptions admirably fitting the thistle, ^gir-ha-ah, 
3a7n UL-HA-AH with 3am HA-Hi-iN suggest a similarity of sound with the Heb. 
hoah “thistle”, gir being “a point”. 3a7n Gis-RiM is made up of gis 
“ wood, tree ”, and rim, a spherical or globular flower-head (see p. 272), 
which well represents the thistle-top (parallel to zam i3 tf-GiR-RiM “ thorn 
and flower ”, Centaurea). To sum up : The evidence that the wind 
carries the seeds is very strong to prove that sam puquttu is the thistle, 
and this is corroborated by the use of the gold thistle-head as a form of 
jewellery. In MT. zam puquttu is used for strangury, jaundice, and urinary 
trouble, which is well paralleled by the use of thistle in later medicine. 

C. 1. i3 ii-GiR, zam a$agu, thorn in general, but esp. Lycium, Berberis . 

2.. lam ^tf-GiR-RiM, zam daddnu , Centaurea (prob. Calcitrapa L.), 
Centaury, Star-thistle. 

3. zam Allu(m)zi , * am simahu (thorns). 

4. 3a7n ERi-TiL-LA, zam harubu , Ceratonia siliqua L., carob. 

5. zam Kissatu , Cuscuta sp., Dodder. 

These occur in syllabaries thus : 

(A) PI 21, K. 267 + 4180, B + 6069, Cols, v-vi: 


11. foni — gil 

zam a-sd-gu 

zam da-da-a 

zam a 2 -se~g U 

zam sa-mi sadi(i) 


* am mib sadi(i) 

* ? U-GIR 

15. s ' am GI-RIM 

i? tj-GIR 

lam a-ma-r[i-du\ 3 

zarn a-sd-gu 

sam 

sam *stf- GIR 

sam *?{j-GIR-[RIM] 

zam da~da-nu 

zam qur-ba-si 4 

sam ,, 6 ina Su-ba-ri 

20. zam ci 6 -bi~tu 

sam ,, s ina Qi-na-hi 

[ zam . . .-sa\bku 7 

sam ^5 r abu(u) 8 ina Qi-na-hi 

[s am sa-a]m 9 -tu 

i3 tj-GiR ina Me-luh-hi 

[“ m ERl] 10 -TIL-LA 

[ zam h]a-ru~bu 

11 [ Sam sd\-am da-da-a 

[* am ]A<: i-\ru\-bu 

25. s ’ am AS-pi-[pi (?)] 

zam ha~[ru\-bu 

iam sa-mi ‘ ? t1-g[ir] 12 

zam ha-[ru]-bu 

lom KUR-AB-D[u] 

zam ha~r\u\-bu 

~ Mm Ml sim-ta-t[e ] 13 

zam hil i? d-[Gin] 

zir * ? tj-GiR 

ZID TU-HU[ 3,i ] 14 


1 CT. xviii, 3, vii-viii, 33 (cf. ib. pi. 16, Rm. 346, 7 ) : e-gu = a-sd-gu. 

3 Less probably e. 

3 CT. xviii, 3 ; vii-viii, 34, a-ma-ri-du = ,, {i.e. a-sd-gu). 

4 From PI. 46, Rm. ii, 203, i, 6 (= ^[u-ger . . .], ib. ii, 6) and 108860, iv, 8 {CT. 

xxxvii, 31) (= ina 8u-ba-ri). 6 108860, ditto. 

[Footnotes continued on next page.] 
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(. B) VAT. 9000 : 


(a) 

lam al-lu-zi 

fa m si • 

- \ma\-hu 1 

(b) 

lam du-su-su 

sam 

) ; 

(o) 

* am a-bu4i-li 

sam 

3 3 

(d) 

lam sa-mu mi-sir lib-bi 

sam 

3 3 

(e) 

10771 16,-mi mi-qit lib-bi 

sam 

3 3 

(/) 

* am te-gi-lu-u 

sam 

>3 

(9) 

s a7n du-az(!)-du-mu 2 

sam 

3 3 

(h) 

fa7n U 4 (w)-ME-DA 

sam 

33 

(*) 

lam si-ma-hu 

sam e-ti-tu 

U) 

sam(pi-I«-I) NAM 

sam 

33 

(*) 

lam sih-hat eqli 

sam 

3 3 

(l) 


sam 

3 3 

(m) 

larn inib tJ-GiR 

iam bu 

,-li-li 3 

(n) 

^Gti-GAL 

Sam 

3 3 

(o ) 

l(xm bu-li-li 

lam inib tJ-Gnt samu 


(G) Cf. PI. 37, 81-2-4, 254, Gff. 


5. 


Sam si-ma-hu 


sam 

sam 


[ iam ]du-uk-du-mu 5am , 

[ iam ] . „ 

[ s ' am ] 

|~samj 


(D) Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 70, 80 ff. : 


80. ^tJ-GIR 

it-ti-tu 

^GURUH tJ-GIR 

a-bu-li-lu 

* ? GUL-? 4 

Ditto 

^GUL-?-GA 

Ditto 

^GUL-DIR 

pi-en-du-u 

85. i? SUR-GUL 

Ditto 

* ? BIR-GUL 

Ditto 

IR 

a-^a-gu 


8 A form e-bi-tu occurs, PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, i, 7, and e-bi-tum, 108860, iv, 9. Perhaps 
add here CT. xviii, 3, vii-viii, 35 (cf. ib. pi. 16, Rm. 346, 9), a-bu ( v. mu) -u — „ (i.e . 
a-§a-gu) (Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239, 141). 

7 , .[f\ak-ku clear on K. 267, but see farther, p. 185. 

8 But ma on 108860, iv, 11 (i.e. for gal). 

9 Restored from PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, i, 8, and 108860, which latter has &Tn sa-am-tu 
after *"* e-bi-tum. 

10 This plant occurs PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, i, 4. 

11 Perhaps add here 108860, iv, 7, . . . M-mu(?) . . . -ru ~ ** m ditto (i.e. ^haiiyru-bu). 

12 PL 46, Rm. ii, 203, i, 5, ^Sa-mu ^tr-Gm. 

13 Additional from VAT. 9000, iim-ta-te = ^d-Gra, d-GHt ; 

d-GHt = * m GAN-zi §a SaM^^la-pat ra-man-nu (see p. 13). 

14 Cf. 108859, ii, 3 (CT. xxxvii, 26). 

1 Cf. Meek, PA. 1920,181, S. 1701, iii, 5 : Mat, 88, ii, 16, ^al-lu-zi \ ina$i-ma-hu(VM.). 

2 Cf. above, (C) 1. 4, and PL 31, K. 8846, 7. 

3 CT. xviii, 36, iii-iv, 25, ... inib ^d-Gm = ,, (i.e. aban) ha-[ru-bi] : Meissner, 

MVAG. 1913, 2, 27, 82, { Hnib d-Gra = a-bu-li-lu. 4 SAI. 505. 
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1. <? Xj-gir, asagu , thorn, especially Lydum. 

i? tJ-GiR is made up of Xj “ plant ” and gir “ pricking point ”, gir 
being also used in such a word as [ <? g]estin-gir (“ prickly vine ”) 
= murdinu “ bramble ”, Mat. i, i-ii, 12. Asagu = the Arab. ‘ausaj 
(‘eusaj), Lydum Europseum L. (Pick, Assyr. u. Bab. Talm. 32 : FP 2 ii, 
260) ( Rhamnus , IB. 1602). Dr. A. B. Rendle very kindly identified the 
specimen of ‘eusaj of Mosul which I sent him as one of the Acacias. 
Lydum Europseum is common in Syria and Palestine (FP 2 ii, 260): 
Sir Richard Burton (Land of Midian , ii, App. iv) speaks of the Lydum 
europseum L. (“ 'aushaz ”) as being eaten by animals in Middle and 
South Midian. 

“ The ‘ausaj is a < species of thorn having a round red fruit, like the 
carnelian bead, which is sweet, and is eaten ’, or ‘ a species of thorn 
trees, having a bitter red fruit, in which is acidity . . It is clear that 
the term ‘ ausaj , and therefore At ad, must have been applied to a number 
of plants ” (Post, Hastings’ DB. iv, 751). The “ round red fruit ” is 
confirmed by VAT. 9000 (o), and MV AG. (see p. 181) (a)-bu-li-li — 
sam inib Xj-gir sdmu “ red fruit of asagu ”. 

Like ‘ausaj (and atadh) * ? Xj-gir, apart from any particular equivalence, 
appears to have a general meaning “ thorn ”, as its Sumerian would 
suggest. It is given the equivalent itti(t)tu (the Heb. atadh <( bramble, 
buckthorn ”) in Reisner, Hymnen , No. 60, 15, and Meissner, MV AG. 
1913, 2, 27, 81. Ittittu is given as a simile of the magic plant in GE. xi, 
268 : “ there is a plant with a . . . like ittit\ti\, its prickle like amurdinu 
(bramble).” sa77l tj-GiR is given as providing sarat kappalati-su (“ hair of 
his kappaldti ”) in the description of the mythical being in Ebeling, 
Tod 32, 13 (EAR. 370). 

i? tJ-GiR occurs thus in MT .: 

(1) Simply : as a fuel to use in fumigating with drugs (pi-en-ti 
* ? tJ-GiR “ charcoal of thorns ”), AM. 98, 1, 11. A “ fire of aSagu ”, 
mentioned in fumigation, CT. xxiii, 26, 11 : 28, 31: 43, 7 : AM. 54, 
1, 8, etc.). 

(2) se-ru (shoots): ext .: For “ poison of the flesh ”, poultice, 
AM. 92, 4, r. 4: perhaps the simple i? tJ-GiR (following se-rXj 

as in the previous quotation) may be intended for se-rXj in AM. 98, 3, 10, 
as a poultice, f, for “ poison ”. For QI misitti (“ the result of a blow ”) 
on the “ front ”, f [poultice, or bathe], AM. 76, 2,10 : for a blow (misitti), 
the hands and feet being without strength, f [bathe], AM. 82, 2, 5. 
For a bruise ( dikSu ), f, in cedar-blood [anoint], EAR . 182, 20. 

Fumiqation : dry and fumigate for “ poison of all his flesh ”, 
in fire, AM. 91, 1, 5. 

(3) Root: ext: Toothache , apply alone (“ which, when thou pullest 
it up, the sun does not see ”), EAR. 203, i, 7, dup. PI. 23, K. 259, 7. 
Temples (“ root of <? Xj-gir, which is on a grave ”), f, bind, AM. 102, 38. 
Uncertain, anoint alone in oil, EAR. 203, i, 38 (Prob. Hand of Ghost), f, 
anoint, AM. 97, 4, 4. 

Int.: Strangury, se-sun of the root of <? Xj-gir, bray alone, drink 
in beer, AM. 59, 1, 24 : simple root, drink in beer, ib. 25. Perhaps [root], 
for (overmuch) saliva, f, AM. 31, 4, 22 (uncertain use). 

(4) SiJcti: 15 grains, *f, apply by anus, AM. 31, 4, 22. 
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(5) zld (powder) : Urinary trouble , zid i? tJ_GiR ih-ha-ah (but cf. 
la7n GiR-HA-AH, PI. 25, 20), drink in beer with powder of 3 ’ am NAM-Ri-us, 
Lutz., AJSL. 1919, 80, 2. 

(6) zid-zld (fine powder) (“ of * ? u-gir which sprouts on his building ”) 
for [scab] on head, *f, prob. ext, AM. 1, 2, 18. 

(7) Jffiw(gum) ( cf. quotations from the syllabary at the head of this 
section, p. 180, i.e. Ml simta[te]). 

(8) Seed : with seed of caper and root of male mandrake (*-nam:-ri- 
gira) for some difficulty about menstruation (prob. overmuch, or painful) 
drink in beer, EAR. 194, iv, 5. 

(9) PA. (tops), i.e. s ' a771 pA i? tJ-GiR | earn ud-da, 'i.e. a drug for sun¬ 
burn (?), to be brayed and anointed alone in oil, EAR. 203, i, 42 (* am baltu 
is also a drug for sam ud-da, p. 175). 

(10) CT. sii, 48, v-vi, 3, gis-AL-ki-luh-ha-gis-gir = ab-nu sa a-$a- 

g[i\ 

(11) Inib bray, f, for swelling, EAR. 192, ii, 5 : “ while 

yet green ” bray alone, bind on swelling, EAR. 192, 37. 

(12) zid inib i? d-GiR (probably) “ powder of the fruit of Lycium ”, 
ext., EAR. 192, iii, 17. 

i? tJ-GiR must, from the uses in MT., represent, in one of its phases 
at least, a definite thorn-plant used as a drug, and not (in MT. 
at all events) a general word for thorn. The Arab. ‘ ausaj , Lycium, fits 
admirably. 

Diosc . i, 132, prescribes Lycium for eyes, ears, ulcered gums, pruritus, 
menses, dysentery, and blood-spitting. * IB. 1602 prescribes the leaves of 
e ausaj for children’s eyes, the juice ext. and ini., and the branches in 
fumigation against venomous beasts. P. 242 prescribes the bark of the 
root of Berberis vulgaris L. (which contains an alkaloid named Oxyacan- 
thine, FHP., 1st ed., 1884, 35), as a bitter tonic. Asaf Judaeus (i, 173) 
says that Rhamnus , aqanthd , and atdd are good for toothache. (Tor 
Lycium mentioned in the Periplus, see Schoff, Periplus , 169, and a good 
description, FHP. ib. 34). In India Berberis Lycium Royle (stem, fruit, 
root-bark) is used in medicine, CPI. 130. 

On the other hand the definition, not infrequent, of i? tJ-GiR growing 
on a wall (pitiqti, AM. 1, 2, 18 : 67, 1, 24), grave (ki-mah, AM. 99, 3, 
r. 15 : 102, 1, 38), tarammu (AM. 88, 2, 8), and even a house (Gwynn, 
PSBA. 1914, 242, 26) must indicate a peculiarity in a thorn-species which 
is not necessarily characteristic of the Lycium : indeed, so plentiful were 
th e i? baltu and i? asagu near Susa that Ashurbanipal compared them to the 
numerous corpses which filled the ground round about (VR. 3, 40). 
A field of tJ-GiR is mentioned, TUrk. 13 (Bur-Sin), which suggests some 
other thorn rather than Lycium. 

While, therefore, we accept ^u-gir as (a) “ thorn ” in general, and 
(b) as Lycium in particular, (especially since asagu = ‘ausaj), certain 
characteristics, particularly of its growth on walls, etc., suggest that the 
^tJ-GiR may also represent that very common thorn of Mesopotamia, 
especially in the south, the c aqul , the Alhagi Maurorum or camel-thorn. 
So common is this plant, indeed, that it can hardly have been left out 
in the Assyrian botany; and the need for identification becomes the 
stronger when it is remembered that the ‘aqul produces a manna (and 
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that Aleppo people use it as a purge, Rauwolff i, 85). Consider the 
following : 

(a) * am Igi } egu 7 probably the Aram, ’dga (haga), the Alhagi Maurorum 
(perhaps in the Carchemish tablet in my translation in Woolley's 
Carchemish , ii, 139). 

(b) * am Dada (occurring in the next group in ( am sa\-am dadd = 
3am ha-[ru]-bu , the latter being the carob, perhaps cognate with lam dadanu , 
l. 18 (= iam *-tJ-GiR, which is probably 3am i? tf-GiR-RiM). 

(c) The equivalence of *-ij-gir as iam sami sadi “ drug of the 
mountains ”, and lam inib sadi “ fruit of the mountains ” is of little help. 

(d) 5 ’ a77l Gi-RiM “ blossom on a stalk ” (see sam i? tJ-GiR-RiM, below). 

(e) sam Amaridu , i.e. awaridu, has every probability of being the 
ALrab. ward “ rose ”, i.e. the rose with its thorns (paralleled by amurdinnu , 
awurdinnu , bramble, p. 327). Cf. CT. xviii, 3, viii-vii, 34, amaridu = ,, 
(i.e. asagu). 

(/) lam kSamtu, the name for the thorn in Meluhhi, is, as was pointed 
out by Meissner ( OLZ . 1903, 266) the Arabic sant y Acacia Nilotica. 
lam Hil simtdte (= lam hil tJ-GiR) may be a cognate ; at all events it is 
a gum or gum-resin (see p. 186), and may be gum arabic. It is used with 
myrrh for hollow teeth, PI. 23, K. 259, 14, dup. KAR. 203, i, 13. 

So much, therefore, for * ? ij-gir, asagu , which appear to mean 
“ thorn ” in general, but more particularly Lydum , and perhaps Alhagi 
Maurorum . 

2. 3am ^tr-GiR-RiM, dadanu , Centaurea (pallescens Del, or Calcitrapa 
L.), Centaury , Star-thistle. 

The Sumerian means lit. “ thorn -f flower ”, which should be easy 
to trace. The description fits certain of the “ thistles ” of the O.T. (as 
distinct from 3am puquttu , p. 178), and the evidence will show that this 
is worth following up. 

The Heb. for “ thistles ”, dardar , is accepted as being one of the 
Centaury-plants. Post considers it to be the C. pallescens Del. (in Arabic 
dardar) with yellow flowers and very bitter (cf. FP , 2 ii, 116 : FCH. 41) : 
Low (Ar. Pfl. 427) cites Petermann as thinking it C. Calcitrapa L., 
the ordinary Star-thistle. (Cf also Smith, DB. iii, 1491, on C. Calcitrapa.) 
There is no doubt about the thorniness of this plant (“ the involucral 
bracts end in stiff spreading spines ”), and it has flower-heads (i.e. rim), 
HBF. (1858), 319. 

The description given by Post in Hastings' DB. iv, 751, bears this out: 

“ One of the spectacles most striking to a stranger [in the Holy 
Land] ... is that of a flock of goats, browsing in a patch of Eryngiums , 
or Cirsiums, or prickly Centaureas, and crunching down the heads, 
a couple of inches in diameter, composed of stiff thorns.” haukat al-dardar 
is the generic Arabic term for the thorny Centaureas (ib. 752). At least 
two, perhaps three, plants were known to the Greeks by the name rplfioXos 
but he says '(ib.) that some have identified the thorny Centaureas with 
one form of it. 

sam ^ij-gir-rim occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext . ; for a blister (sagbanu) “reduce ” alone, bray, 
and apply locally, AM. 75, i, iii, 29. Trouble in the temples , f, bind, 
KAR. 202, iii, 29 : CT. xxiii, 43, ii, 27, 
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Int. : ££ Detention ” (hiniqti) with Asa fcetida and one other [drink], 
AM. 60, 1, 2 : with pine-turpentine, myrrh, and Asa fcetida (prob. no 
other drugs), ib. 21. 

Quantity : 10 carats of * ? Ij-gir-r[im(?)] mentioned, AM. 83, 2, 11. 

(2) Seed: InL: “ Eetention ” (hiniqti) with six others [drink], 
AM. 57, 1, 13, 43. Blood from anus (dysentery) with brain of a suhur- 
fish in boiled wine drink, KAR. 191, 2, 9. 

(3) PA. (tops) : Ulcers or similar, f, probably apply, AM. 31, 7, 12. 

(4) 2 id (powder) : Urinary trouble (strangury) with zid of male 
mandrake drink in beer, AM. 59, 1, 30. 

sam *?t;-GiR-RJM is described as sam as% 7 a drug for appetite (KAR. 
203, iv, 4, cf. i, 38 : PI. 29, K. 4566, 26). 

There is a species ^tJ-GiR-RiM-KUR-RA (i.e. “ of the mountains ”) 
of which the seed is drunk in a virility charm, Weidner, KUB. iv, 48, 
1, 5, and 31. 

The medical uses of the Centaury coincide excellently. As sam aH 
(appetizer) ££ of all the bitter appetizing herbs . . . which serve as excellent 
simple tonics, the Centaury ... is the most efficacious ” (FHS. 96). 

Pliny ( NH . xxv, 30) says that the leaves of Centaurion (the greater 
Centaury) are large and oblong, and the root is large, full of a bitter juice, 
and this may perhaps afford the ££ rind ” of the Assyrian texts. IB. 2106, 
quoting El-Ghafeky, says that the Berbers eat the stalk after the skin 
or bark has been removed. 

In its use for ulcers (or similar), and for its frequence in strangury 
or similar retention note IPG. 125 : £< la racine, les feuilles, les fleurs 

(of the Centauree etoilee, star-thistle) possedent des qualites diuretiques 
et febrifuges.” 

The synonyms in other lands for this Assyrian word are : 

3am Qurbasi , the synonym in Subari, may well be the Syr. qurt 6 bhe, 
by metathesis, which is the Greek rpifioAos. This some take to be the 
Centaury (v. Low., Ar. Pfl. 429;, Smith, DB. iii, 1491). It is the equivalent 
of the Arab, hasak , which might perhaps be the original of “ the great 
dadanu in Canaan ” (p. 180), i.e. [ sW ] . . . -sak-ku. 3am abitu or 3am ebitu 
as synonym in Canaan for the Centaury, was taken by MA. to be the 
equivalent of the Aram. Mbhai. Cf. a-bu-u — ,, ( a-sa-gu ), CT. xviii, 3, 
viii-vii, 35. 

3. 3a7n Allu(m)zi y 3am simahu, some forms of thorn. 

The third group of thorns. In MT. 3arn sima hu occurs thus : (1 ) Simply: 
ext .; Nostrils , f, in cedar oil [apply], AM. 26, 1, 3. For dry head with 
weak hair , with Ricinus and sa7n PAR (nitre), mix in water and bind on, 
CT. xxiii, 34, 23 (dup. KAR. 202, ii, 14). 

InL (?): alone in wine (?) drink (?), KAR. 200, r. (?), 6. In VAT. 9000, 
p. 181, it is a drug for misir libbi and miqit libbi (doubtful if int. or ext.). 

(2) Seed: Langs , AM. 55, 1, r. 4. 

(Note the spelling 30,171 se-ma-ha , KAR. 207, r. 13.) 

In MT. 3am olluzi ( 3a7n allumzi, 3am allumza) occurs thus : 

(1) Simply : Int. : with lupins, 3am girana y Ricinus , aloes, etc. (drink), 
AM. 22, 5, 7. 

(2) Root : Decayed teeth, with mustard-root, apply, PI. 23, K. 259,13, 
dup. KAR . 203, i, 12. 
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(3) Seed : described as “ a drug for a bad place ”, local application, 
EAR. 203, i, 61, following a similar receipt for seed of Cannabis. 

The meaning is doubtful, but sa7n allumzi may be an anodyne, and is 
non-poisonous. It is difficult to find cognates for the other synonyms, 
but, as was pointed out on p. 182, <c red fruit of asagu ” coincides with the 
red fruit of the Lycium. lam Bul%lu might be the Arab, bulalah, Centaurea 
dimorpha Viv. ( FJ. 1, 406). 

4. s ’ am ERi-TiL-LA, iam harubu, Ceratonia siliqua L., carob. 

Long identified with the Arab, harub , Ceratonia siliqua L. (Meissner, 
MV AG. 1904, 3, 28), which occurs plentifully in Iraq, where, if I remember 
rightly, I heard it and the Acacia called indiscriminately harnub (a well- 
known variant for harub (cf. perhaps FJ. ii, 388, 402, 406). 

I discussed this tree and the sign kisal (carat) fully in Iraq , 1938, 
i, 23^., and will summarize the details here and on p. 193. 

3a7n ERi-TiL-LA (= lam harubu, means “ Plant of the City of Life ”, 
with which cf. the Book of Enoch (FJ. ii, 401) which says that the carob 
was the Tree of Wisdom. The modern Arabs consider the carob as the 
home of demons ( ib. 398). [ 3a7n E]Ri-TiL-LA is used once in MT., AM. 81, 
4. ^ 

lam Sam dadd = both l(xm asagu “ thorn ”, and the thorny carob. 
It is possible that we have here, owing to its connection with * am hU 
asagi “ thorn gum ” and * am hil simtdte “ gum of simtate ” a word for 
gum arabic. Pliny ( NH . xxiv, 67) says that “ gum acacia is produced 
from the white and black thorns of Egypt. . . . The juice is left to thicken 
in the pods, which are steeped in rain-water for the purpose and then 
pounded in a mortar ; after which, the juice is extracted by means of 
presses. It is then dried in the mortars in the sun, and when dry is divided 
into tablets.” 

In MT. the zid i? harubi (“ powder of carob ”) is applied, ext. to the 
womb of a pregnant woman, EAR. 195, 13. zid ha-ru-be-e di-ik-ta 
( ec pounded flour of carob), f, drink in beer for stomach-trouble, Eu , i, i, 33. 
A ban ha-ru-pi , f, is prescribed in a poultice (AM. 15, 3, 5). 

The “ seed of ^fir-GiR ” (i.e. carob-seed) = zid tu-hu^ “ doves' 
dung ”, i.e. the Heb. h a re ybnim , the carob (FJ. i, 601), thus explaining 
2 Ei. vi, 25 (the famine in Samaria). 1 It occurs as a drug in MT. in 
AM . 1, 2, 11, zid tu-hu^ sd ^gisimmar-eur-ra 2 ud-du-^. Simple 
zid TU-HTJ occurs ib. 15, both being used, f, for itch in the head ; zid 
TU-H u( pi ) is [applied], f, to the womb of a pregnant woman, EAR. 
195, 4, 13. The substance is to be brayed in a mortar used for lepidium 
(aban NA 2 ag-hi-li, EAR. 195, 4). Curiously zid tu-hu is prescribed 
alongside zid i? ha-ru-bi (ib. 13) in the same recipe. 

Mention is made of a “ carob of the north ” (ha-ru-bi-e sa iltani , 
to be reduced in fire, mixed in cypress-oil (and) cedar-blood, and anointed, 
CT. xxiii, 35, 41 : and 7 ha-ru-bi-e sa iltani, to be reduced in a fire of 

1 This explanation in FJ. is in accord with the Assyrian evidence, and is much the 
most satisfactory of such as have been put forward. Bo chart (quoted Smith, Smaller 
Bible Diet., 136) says that the Arabs sometimes call a chick-pea wrongly “ dove’s or 
sparrow’s dung ” which is, more correctly, huF al-'asafir, a name of the herb qily (Smith, 
DB. i, 449). A pulp from the carob-pod is said to resemble manna (PC. vi, 433). 

2 ^aT§r&mAn-K'crB-RA = gu-ru-um-ma (or ba)-du, D. 356, 55. Cf. the Syr. g e r4mddh e 
ihamrt , FJ. 2 ii, 340. 
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reeds, mixed in oil, anointed three times, and three times scraped off, 
ib. 34, 34. 

(In continuation of this section on the Carob see p. 193, under Tcasia , 
which would appear to be a late word for the pods of the carob, which is 
a food and fodder of great value.) 

5. 3am Kissatu , Cuscuta sp., Dodder. 

K. 267, PI. 22, vi-v, 41-2, includes .this in a special register after 
the long groups of 3arn asagu , 3am harubu , 3am boltu, and the short one of Ml 
balti sadi: 


3am ki$-sa-tu iam Subai [sab-ku] 

pir-ki sd bu(?) 3am ■ Uhai [sab~ku\ 


Mat. 6, i-ii, 12-17, perhaps add something : 


15. 


su-ma 
i?i sadi{i) 
? ubat $a-ab-ku 
,, Me-luh-hi-e 
lu-pa-a-ru 
,, $adi(i) 


108860, iv, 12 (CT. xxxvii, 31): 

iarn ki^ysu-tum | 3am - ubat sab $u(!) 

Cf. PI 35, K. 4180, A, 34, 3am ki^u~ . . . 

The first clue is provided by the Syr. k e suthd “ dodder ”, as equivalent 
to lam kiHatum ( 5arn ki$( % )-§u-tum). 

It is a parasitic plant which grows particularly on thorns (and hence 
its position in the lists) : as Low (Ar. Pjl. 171 : FJ. i, 456) points out, 
Pliny ( NH . xiii, 46) says : “ we must take care, also, not to omit a peculiar 
shrub that is planted at Babylon, and only upon a thorny plant there, 
as it will not live anywhere else, just in the same manner as the mistletoe 
will live nowhere but upon trees. This shrub, however, will grow only 
upon a kind of thorn, which is known as the royal thorn. . . d They use 
it in the preparation of wine, and it is for this purpose that it is planted.” 

Low quotes Boissier ( Diag . planiarum orient, nov ., second series, 
No. 3 (Leipzig, 1856), 129) as saying of the Cuscuta jlavescens that it 
grows as a parasite on the Alhagi (camel-thorn) near Mosul. 1 2 Low also 
mentions its use in palm wine and beer. FCH. 52 says that the Dodder 
“ with its tangle of reddish thread-like stems looks to the fellahin like 
the hair of an old lady dyed with henna 

Pi/rki k bu (= markas) must represent the clinging nature of the 
parasite, pirku being a bolt or similar and markas something which 
binds, although I am not sure that we can get a satisfactory composite 


1 Bostock, ib. (vol. iii, 207, n. 28) aays that gome writers consider this thorn to be 
the Centaurea solstitialis L. 

2 But this is denied, FJ. i, 456, the plant to which the Cuscuta attaches itself being 
different. 
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translation. Possibly the Targumic p e rak in Pael “ to tie dry ears, to 
untie sheaves or bundles ” may suggest the unravelling of the markas , 
or cord, representing the tangled skein of the dodder. 

Lupdru , obviously for lubdru “ dress ”, represents the appearance 
of the dodder round the plant to which it clings. 

sam wbatgofo-fcu the matter: sabku must be the Heb. s e bhdkhim , 

lattice-work, the Arabic subbak, net, etc which is exactly the appearance 
of the tresses of the Dodder as it twines round the plant. This synonym 
will, therefore, mean lit. “ net-dress ”. 

lam Kusakku , as an apparent synonym of sam - uba Hobku, should be 
a word of similar meaning, and here the Syr. kuskd , cingulum , will provide 
a cognate. It occurs as ® 07n BAR ku-sak-ku sd fa p1 rapsdti vl “ rind of 
kusakku- with-broad-tops ”, for stomach-trouble, f, Ku. i, ii, 36. 

D. 1. sam Qulqulldnu, Cassia tora. 

2. Kasia , the husks of Ceratmia siliqua L. 

3. sila-sar, kasi, rosa, rose. 

I am indebted to Iraq , 1938, i, 23, for much of the following. 

1. sam Qulqulldnu occurs thus in the vocabularies : 

(A) PI 18, K. 4354, xvi-xv, 15-21 : 

15. 1 lo/m gul-gul-la-nu 

iam zir qubqul-la-nu 
§am sd-mi ra-pa-di 
lam qul-qu4a-a-nu 
lwm a-a-dr si-kir 
iam zir-gul-gul4a-a-nu 
Sam . utdis 


(B) PI 30, 79-7-8, 19, 1-7, and 11-24 : 



3am a- .. . 



.-BA 

3 a 7 n ND-gE-GirB-BA 

lara an-zu-zu 

5. 3am sa~ra~nu 
w^i-si-in eqli 
la/m qul-qul-a-nu 

s ' om fo(?)-. 

3am in- . 

sam ha~\di-lu \ 3 4 
^ku^u-sis-su] 4 
3am um-[sa-tum\ 
iam ki-sat [siri] 


(With regard to * am anzuzu , iarn hadilu , iam saranu , and lam kurusissu , 
see Landsberger, as quoted in footnote 3, below. They are probably 
not plant-drugs at all.) 


lam inib ka-si siri 
mm ki-sa~at siri 
3am ka-si siri 
3arn ki-sa-at siri 
mm a~a-dr kaA siri 1 2 
sam zir ki-sa-at siri 
mm nam-ha-ruru samu 


1 The ku-sa ia-a-me group is divided from a following section ( fam A-ZAL-Ll) on 
K. 4398 by a horizontal line. 

2 Re-exd. : it may be KA-sm, pi siri , badly written. 

3 See Landsberger, Fauna , 37, 52, and 43, C, 1. 

4 lb. 43, 3, and C, 3. 
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(C) Note particularly PI. 36, 81-2-4, 267 + PL 45, 81-2-4, 472 : 


11. [* am i-si-in (?)] 1 eqli 
[ ; iarn qu]l-qu-la-a-nu 
[ iam ] sarbatu 
[ riq ]baluhhu 
15. [* a7n qul]-qul-la-nu 


iam sd-mi mi-sir lib-bi 
iam sd-mi mi-sir lib-bi 
* a7n s[a-mi] sibit(it) lib-bi 
iam s[d-m]i ,, 
lam s{d-mi\ . . . parasi(si) 


which may be translated 


11. . of the field” 

[ mm Qu\lquldnu 
Sarbatu-willow 
Galbanum 
[ Sam Qulqulldnu 


A drug for the “ blocking of the stomach ” 
A drug for the “ blocking of the stomach ” 
A [drug] for the “ griping of the stomach ” 
A [drug] for 

A [drug] for stopping .... 


lam Qulqulldnu may be compared to the Arab qulqul , Cassia tor a 
(Holma, KLB. y 82), but there are two other possibilities (v. AH . 82): 
one, the Arab, qilqil, a plant with an aromatic seed, black, and very hard, 
from which the medicament qilqildn is made (Razi mentions a plant of 
this name known in Iraq, where the cooked seeds are eaten, and clothes 
made of the branches 2 3 (Dozy, Supp. ii, 398) : the other, qilqildn , Dolichos 
cuneifolius (Holma, op. tit. 81). 

Probably the first is correct. Cassia tora is given by Forskal (86) 
as coming from Arabia, and he includes it with other forms of Cassia , 
following it with C. fistula. Its Arab, name qulqul he applies also to 
C. lanceolata (ib.). IB. 1822 says that qulqul is known in Iraq where it is 
sown along the irrigation canals ; it has seeds like haricots enclosed in 
pods, and ropes for wells are made from it. In point of fact, it would 
appear that this is the same as the qilqil mentioned above. The Arab. 
dijr al-akbar is given as a synonym (FJ . ii, 515). 3 FJ. iii, 90, says that 
qulqul , according to Engler-Prantl. is also C. Sophera L., Crotalaria retusa 
L. In BMM. 277 it is obvious from the native names that C. obtusifolia L. 
(= Senna tora Roxb.) is a synonym for C. tora , an annual weed of which 
the leaves and seeds are used for skin-diseases, the leaves being applied 
to inflammations, and the seeds used on ringworm and internally as an 
aperient. 

Now Post (Hastings' DB. i, 358 ; cf. also CPI. 310) considers the 
Cassia of the O.T. to be properly Cinnamomum Cassia Blume. Although 
this actually comes from China (MPB. ii, 565), there are other kinds 
which afford Cassia and Cinnamon, the medical properties of which 
two drugs are similar (BMP. No. 223). What is final is the statement 
in MPB. ii, 566, corrected according to p. xi) : “ Cassia-Rinde wird auch 
noch von anderen Cinnamomum-Arten gewonnen ; so von C. obtusi- 


1 From the previous text, l. 6. 

2 Rau wolff, Travels, i, 28, mentions clothes made from the bark of the bdellium of 
Mecca. 

3 It is certainly curious that Diosc. i, xii, says that £iyip and Saw a p represent foreign 
words for the Cassia. 
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folium Nees, G. Tamala Nees, . . . und C. paucifolium Nees.” (Cf. also 
BMP., ib.) It is clear that at least one.of these species of Cassia in the 
Near East can be used for the sake of its bark like Cinnamon ; indeed, 
Galen says that the finest Cassia may be substituted for the lowest quality 
Cinnamon. The evidence for Cassia buds may be seen to be equally 
important; Cassia-buds are “ the unexpanded flowers, when they have 
attained about a fourth of their complete size, of a species of 
Cinnamomum ” and they “ have the appearance of nails with heads ”, 
and <c the uses . . . are the same as those of cinnamon and cloves ” 
(PC. vi, 346), the latter word being the French clou, a nail. MPB. ii, 566, 
says, “ Die die unreifen Friichte einschliessenden abgebliihten Perigone 
des C. Cassia oder verwandter Arten kommen als Flores Cassiae (Zimmt- 
bliithen) in den Handel und werden zur Darstellung des Zimmtwassers, 
sowie zur Gewinnung von atherischem Oel benutzt.” 

Cinnamon bark is a carminative, astringent, and aromatic stimulant, 
and its oil has aromatic and antiseptic properties, and is a powerful local 
stimulant internally. Cloves, the dried flower buds of Eugenia cargo - 
phyllata , are aromatic, stomachic, carminative, and antispasmodic, and 
the oil is an anodyne for toothache. Oil of Cassia from Cinnamomum 
Cassia Bl. is aromatic and carminative, and the oil is a powerful local 
stimulant (P., under the various headings). 

The uses of mm qulqullanu in MT., although rare, coincide well. 
AM. 4, 1, 24, prescribes a mixture of , . . -la, leek, and seed of 
* am qul-qul-a-ni for rubbing the head, lest grey hairs should appear, 
a prescription corresponding to IB. 1236 where he says that senna dyes 
black. Cassia-bark (Cinnamomum Cassia) contains tannic acid, which, 
with a persalt of iron, gives a decoction of blackish-green (BMP. No. 223). 
“ Green ” iam qulqullanu is to be put on decayed teeth (PI. 23, K. 259, 3, 
dup. KAR. 203, i, 3), which corresponds to the immature Cassia-buds 
being used like cloves above, clove-oil being a well-known remedy 
for toothache. The root of iam gulgullia-ni 1 is one of the six drugs 1 2 3 to 
be applied locally on a cloth to the uterus of a woman who has been 
given noxious drugs, and her uterus has become full of fluid (KAR. 
194, r. 4, 31). The bark of Cinnamomum zeylanicum is used for uterine 
haemorrhage (BMP. No. 224); Diosc. (i, xii) speaks of the drug from 
Cassia being astringent (locally to the eyes). On the other hand, if I am 
right in translating * am sarni misir libbi as <£ a drug for the blocking of 
the stomach ”, the use of Cassia-leaves as a mild aperient fits well. In 
the letter ABL. 450, 8, Iculkulanu occurs with * am abrusa, to wash hands 
and feet, and in the same letter ( l. 11) it appears as riq JculJculani with 
t ^li (pine-turpentine) to be bound with others on part of the man's 
dress. 1 ditto (== naruqu) of zir qu-ul-qu-la-ni occurs in the Apothecary's 
List (Clay, PBS . ii, 2, No. 107, iii, 48). 

Note, however, that the Cassia of the ancients must not be confused 
with the Senna of modern times. Senna, according to Carl Martius 


1 $ am Gulgulla (unknown) occurs PI. 39, K. 8287, ii, 10, and AM. 31, 7, 6, to be applied 

in the latter example locally for some sort of pustule, 

3 It is difficult to be certain of these drugs, since b£l-la “ vinegar ”, which heads 
the list, might make the total seven, and not six. The others are willow, bone (all three 
“ reduced ”), a mineral (?), fruit of ^sadani and chamomile. 
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(' Versuch einer Monog . d. Sennesblatter , 1867 ; FHP., 1st ed., 1874, 191) 
cannot be traced earlier than the ninth to tenth century a.d. Western 
Europe owes the introduction of this drug to the Arabic physicians, and 
Isaac Judaeus, a native of Egypt, who wrote about a.d. 850-900, mentions 
senna, saying that the best came from Mecca. But at all events we can 
take it that Sam qulqulldnu is a form of Cassia with a medicinal bark, and 
with this we can examine the synonyms : 

(a) * am Kisat siri, Sam kasisiri , ^ am pi{^.) siri. 

Sayce (ZK. ii, 215) was right in comparing kisat with kisiti “ bark, 
rind ” {kisiti i? erini, Anp. AKA . 284, 87), from kasu “ to cover ” (Syr. 
k e sayd “ covering ”), and we can therefore hardly be wrong in seeing, in 
the above synonyms meaning “ sloughed skin of a snake ” the alchemists’ 
term for the Cassia-bark thus stripped. 1 Here we have the history of our 
word Cassia, as Kiichler saw {Kid. 73) (i.e. the Aram. K V DD), 

which was ultimately to find its philological descendant in the late 
Babylonian kasia (not with the meaning Cassia, but the husks of the 
Geratonia siliqua , which latter Syriac adopted in the form qasya , 2 the 
Heb. q e sidh of Ps. 45, 9, may have a different history). 

Other synonyms are (a) lam inib kasi siri [ Ci fruit of the sloughed 
snake-skin ”, Cassia); ( b) lam zir kisat siri “ seed of the sloughed snake- 
skin ”, Cassia) ; and (c) dr Sam sikir , the ar perhaps being the ordinary 
dru = PA (tops) (it is hardly likely to be the same as the a-a-ar in a-a-ar 
Hi “ chamaeleon ” or sam a-a-ar hurasi “ anemone ”). 

An interesting parallel to sa7n kasi siri is the Arabic saiihdh “ peeled ”, 
with the same meaning as the Heb. q e sVah, Cassia, closely connected 
with silh, the sloughed skin of a snake. Indeed, there is a drug in IB, 1210 
silh al-hayydh, sloughed skin of a snake, which, when boiled in vinegar, 
is said to cure toothache, which looks much like our Cassia on p. 190 
(for hollow teeth), as though the Assyrian synonym “ sloughed skin 
of a snake ” had been adopted. 3 

(b) lam Namharu samu. Namharu is philologically perhaps parallel 
to the form nab-ra-ru-u (Shalm. Mo. iii, R. 8, 100 ; Amiaud and Scheil, 
Les Inscr. de Salm. 42). If we derive it from mahdru , the -u at the end 
is difficult to explain : if from haru (“ to dig ”), it might possibly refer 
to the scraping of the bark : if from naharu , like nuhurtu (“ the slit 


1 The Assyrian Naturalists were of course well aware of the habit of the snake to 
slough its skin ; cf. GE. xi, 289, ittadi quliptum , of the snake in the Epic ; cf. Albright, 
BA. 1919, 189. 

2 Low, Ar. Pfl., p. 348, makes this a form of C. zeylanicum var. 

3 Since &7n kasi siri is called “ a drug for the disease rapadi ” ony?. 188, we can discuss 
this word here. It occurs CT. xix, 4, iii-iv, 3-10 : 


SA- AD-NIM 

be-en-nu 

SA-AD-GAIi 

ra-pa-du 

SA — PAD 

ditto 

SA-PAD-A -§A b -A 

ditto 

SA-HI-KA-RA 

ditto 

HI— PAD 

na~ 

HI- BA-RA-LAL-E 



Obviously rapadu is connected with sa “ muscle ” (or sim.). It is included in MT. 
thus : apply (to eyes) *“”* ra-pa-di (a drug for rapadu ) ina Gffi siparri (on a bronze knife), 
AM. 8, 1, 23. Note also [sami sa]ra-pa-di = . . , -\n\a-a-te , PI. 46, K. 4184, r. 8. 
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plant ”, Asafcetida ), it is equally difficult. Yet the <c red ” ( sdmu) suggests 
a red bark, perhaps like cinnamon. 

It might be added here that “ cinnamon ” is quoted in Rev. xxiii, 13, 
as com in g from Babylon, but there is an obvious distinction between 
this and Cassia in the offering made by Seleucus II ( FHP ., Isted., 1874, 
467), which included two pounds of Kaala and also of cinnamon. 

We can now go on to No. 2. 

2. Kasia in the late Babylonian contracts, the husks of Ceratonia 
siliqua L. 

Although this word is connected philologically with lam kasi sm, 
it is an entirely different substance. 

After the Ball of Nineveh in 612 b.c., when Babylon rose to power, 
we begin to find in the Babylonian contracts of this period a saleable 
commodity called kasia (ka-si-ia ka-si-id , kds-si-ia ). It was measured 
by maSihu , gur, or pi, and often sold along with se-bar (barley). It has 
no determinative, and must be kept distinct from (a) * am kasi sm, Cassia, 
and ( b) kasi sar, rose, neither of which have any botanical connection 
with it. These contracts on which it occurs are dated in most, if not all, 
of the months of the year, which suggests that it can be stored away dry 
like grain (cf. particularly Clay, BE A. viii, 35, a contract dealing with 
the period Cambyses 6 to Darius' accession, and recording amounts of 
2 gur of kasia for the month.Adar, 2 for Tebet, 4 for Sebat, and various 
other amounts totalling 16 gur). 

Kasia, from its association with barley, and the way in which it is 
sold, is obviously a foodstuff, and, in spite of the persistent, almost 
non-Assyrian, way in which it is spelt with a final -a (it may perhaps 
be borrowed from a foreign source), it should, at first sight, be connected 
with kasu iC to cover ” (like lam kas% siri and iam kisat siri). It cannot, 
however, be the drug Cassia here, since it would be ridiculous to weigh 
out such a drug alongside barley, and, still more, in such large quantities. 

Now, however strange it may seem, I suggest that this Babylonian 
kasia is the same as the husks which the Prodigal Son ate, the Ceratonia 
siliqua L. (seep. 186), a member of the tribe of Cassiae (“ anomale Gattung 
der Cassieen ”, MPB. ii, 898 : included in the Cassia (Senna) family, 
FP . 2 i, 440). The importance of the pods as a foodstuff and fodder for 
animals is well known : Seine Friichte . . . werden von Thieren und 

Menschen gegessen und bilden einen namhaften Handelsartikel ” (Hehn, 
440). The husks ci are eaten with relish by the common people ; and 
are used extensively by them as an article of sustenance. We had them 
dry on board of our boat on the Nile in January : steeped in water 
they afforded a pleasant drink ” (Robinson, Researchc* ii, 250, note). 
“ The c husks 1 —a mistranslation—are fleshy pods somewhat like those 
of the honey-locust-tree, from six to ten inches long and one broad, 
lined inside with a gelatinous substance. ... In Syria, where we have no 
swine, or next to none, the pods are ground up ” [boiled] “ and a species 
of molasses expressed, which is much used in making certain kinds of 
sweetmeats ” (Thomson, LB. 21, cf. FJ. ii, 406 : FP . 2 ii, 440 : IB. 
No. 762), Such a pod is in my possession, about six inches long by one 
broad, and weighing about f ounce, and it is dry, hard, and of a deep 
brown colour. 
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We can follow this np philologically. Such a value for the Bab. 
kasia suggests a comparison with the Syr. k e saya } tegumentum : the Neo- 
Syr. qasya is a word for the Acacia (PS. 3678), a tree which has no little 
similarity with the Ceratonia, and this is paralleled by the Assyrian 
botanist in his inclusion of the harubu (carob, Ceratonia) among the 
thorns, below the Acacia (p. 180). Indeed, one of the Arabic words for 
Acacia arabica Lam. is qarad = Kepana . FP , 2 i, 442. IB. 1822 says 
that the Cassia fistula is like the fruit of the carob, and FJ . ii, 515, notes 
that it is called hernub hindi “ Indian carob A The modern scientific 
view parallel with this is stated above. 

So far, however, the evidence for the equivalence for the kasia with 
the sugary pulp of the Ceratonia- pods is slight, but we can now pursue 
it more definitely through an interesting channel. 

The seed from the pod of the Ceratonia siliqua , Kepana, has always 
been supposed to be the origin of our carat weight (3 ■ 163. grains in 1877). 
The Romans had the siliqua’ weight of 2-9 gr. (Smith, Diet, of Class . 
Ant., ii, 455, and for its subsequent discussion, Pauly-Wissowa, Reallexicon , 
iii, A, 61 : xi, 266). 1 By the Arabs the carat (qirdt) was reckoned at 4 gr. 
(FB. xith ed., v, 301, s,v. “ Carat ”). For our purpose the difference 
between them is negligible. 

Now in OTC. 128 I inferred that the kisal weight was 3 grains, 
since it had to be inserted between the se (grain) and the shekel (180 
grains) ; the natural conclusion was that, just as the Assyrians had a 
sexagesimal system of enumeration in their scale of heavier weights, 
so should we find it in their lesser weights ; the biltu (talent) was 60 
mana , the mana was 60 shekels, and therefore on this assumption the 
shekel would be 60 kisal (like the gin-du 13 “ small shekel ”, Thureau- 
Dangin, RA. 1921, 137), which left us with 3 grains to the kisal. The 
kisal would then coincide with our carat weight (a point which I did 
not at the time notice). 

But in early times this sign kisal is used with the det. i? “ tree ”, 
and we can follow thi^ up : 

As far back as Gudea i ? kis al is included in offerings (ISA. 177, 
Cyl. B., iii, 18^.), with honey, himetu- ghee, wine, grain (mixed) with 
milk, fig(s) . . . (^ma-nig-gin-na), milk which . . . (ga-sag-ba-lim-ma), 
dates, and ^niNGiR-GESTiN-nu^-nu^. 2 Since it is thus included, it cannot 
represent a tree, but must be some form of tree-produce (fruit or other¬ 
wise), and, following up our theory that the kisal was the carat or 
carob-seed, it would be easy to see in * ? kisal the sweet pulp produced 
from the Ceratonia , used thus, not unnaturally, in offerings. 

Of the Ceratonia , MPB. ii, 898, says “ Nur eine in den Mittelmeer- 
landern (namentlich den ostlichen) heimische und cultivirte Art; C . siliqua 
L.” We need, therefore, have no hesitation in accepting the kisal as 
the seed of the Ceratonia , and the origin of our carat weight. 

(The ideogram is tab (= tuamu or ahu “twin” or “brother”) 


1 Siliqua occurs in Virgil and Pliny, the latter calling the carob by this name. Is it 
conceivable that our word kisal, by a not uncommon variation in words containing the 
letters l t m, n, r, is the origin of the word siliqua ? 

2 I see that I have slipped in reproducing this word in Iraq , 1938, 27. It should be 
tur-tur (he. du 13 -dt7 13 ), of course. 
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enclosed in a “ house ”, i.e. the seeds in the pod. This is entirely distinct 
from sila (= kasi) sar “rose ”, this sign being made up of pa (tops) 
enclosed in a “ house ”. 

(3) sila-sar, kasi sar, the rose. 

Obviously distinct from the two preceding. The reading kasi is 
certain from the pun in Maqlu , v, 34, kima kasi sar liksusi kispu-sa 
“like the kasi- plant may her sorcery cover her”. The evidence from 
MT. is very strong in favour of this being the rose : in prescriptions 
it is of very frequent occurrence, esp. in the phrase “ water of kasi sar ” 
as a medium or vehicle for drugs (although it should be noted that it is 
not strikingly used, as in other pharmacopoeias, to counteract the taste 
of unpleasant drugs) : the not uncommon preparation of this plant in 
MT. with heat (not usual in other plants in MT.) : the special phial for it 
(ummar, parallel to one for “ blood ”—why ?) 1 : and above all, the very 
small quantities prescribed, on one occasion as little as one carat (3 grains), 
showing how precious it was. It is noteworthy that the adjectives applied 
to it are frequently in the plural. 

The following are the details of the above evidence. Kasi sar occurs 
in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply ( passim , these being approximately half the total of its 
occurrences) : ext. : Head seized with asu ri-ri, bray fir-turpentine, 
kasi sar, and salt, and rub them on head in water, AM. 1, 3, 8 (dup. 
EAR. 202, 35) similar to the receipt given by Pliny for dandruff, etc . 
( NH . xxiv, 120) ; head [rub] with opium, and kasi sar BiL-ti in cedar-oil, 
AM. 4, 2, 5 : f, \CT. xxiii, 38, 34], dup. TCPP . 39. Hand of Ghost , 
bind head with poultice, including kasi sar, fir- and pine-turpentine, 
AM. 93, 1, 15. Eyes , “reduce” kasi sar alone, steep in cow's [milk], 
or human milk, and bind on, AM. 8, 1, 22 ; alone, bind on, AM. 11, 1, 23 : 
bray antimony, apply, wash in water, [apply] kasi sar, AM. 8, 6, 3 : 
with alum and nitre (® am PAR) bray in himetu- ghee [and apply], AM. 
15, 6, 8 : in milk (alone ?) apply, ib. 11 : f, including cantharides (prob. 
to produce blistering) apply (AM. 16, 1, 8 : f, boiled, applied in oil and 
white wax, AM. 19, 6, 7 : f, roasted, applied in fat, wax, and himetu - 
ghee, ib. 10 (cf. 15). Nose, f, AM. 25, 6, 7, PRSM. 1924, 63. Ears, for 
water, blood [or pus ?] in the ear, bray kasi sar qalute (roasted) alone, 
mixed with . . ., insert [in wool], AM. 38, 4, ii, 12 + 34, 4, 4 ( JR AS . 
1931, 13). Foot, or knee , knead kasi sar with fenugreek and Lepidium 
in water of kasi sar, bind on, AM. 74, 33. Chest, f, bind on, AM. 49, 1, 
iii, 8. Bruises ( dik'su ) grind with mustard and Lathyrus , add Lepidium , 
steep in wine, and [apply], AM. 96, 1, 12. Blains ( siggdti ), f, poultice, 
AM. 93, 2, 3. A blow (misittu) on the mouth, f, boiled in strong beer, 
poultice, AM. 79, 1, 7 : (misitti), AM. 76, 5, 7 : for umsati (sores of 
some kind), *f, AM. 17, 5, 9. Blister (sagbanu) (BiL pi ) si-ku-(u)-ti, boil in 
beer with parched Lepidium, bind on, AM. 75, 31, dup. (practically) 
of KAR. 192, r. iii, 19. Urinary , “reduce alone, . . . apply to front of 
penis,”. AM. 62, 1, ii, 9. 

Enemata : f, AM. 94, 2, 9, cf. 56, 1, r. 7. Prob. enema with salt 
(< etc .(?)), stomachic, AM. 43, 6, 4. 

1 Possibly an abbreviation for <£ blood of cedar 
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Suppository : f, ( Sam ka-si-i spelt out), in fat of kidney of male sheep, 
AM. 57, 5, r. 7. 

Pessary : childbirth, f, boiled in oil, poured into uterus, and inserted 
on pessary, KAR. 194, 14. Female ailment, f, mix in water, insert in 
uterus, ib. 27. 

Ini. : [Cou]gh, dry green *Arnoglosson, . . . kasi sar hasluti (pounded, 
v. qalati “parched'’), drink, AM. 80, 1, i, 2: [cough], eat kasi sar 
pa’zutum , f, in oil and honey, AM. 80, 1, 5. [Chest], spitting blood, f, 
drink in kurunnu- beer, etc., AM. 83, 1, r. 20. Stomach, f, prob. drink, 
AM. 39, 1, 31. Sorcery , f, drink in wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 5. 

Fumigate: Ears, f, AM. 33, 1, 31, a dup. of 35, 1, 7, and 38, 2, r. 10. 
mas-tab-ba, f, AM. 64, 1, 28. 

Quantities : 1 carat, AM. 91, 6, 4 : 5 carats, drink, AM. 24, 4, 2 : 
10 carats, CT. xxiii, 42, 9 : 1 shekel, AM. 41, 1, iv, 17 : 49, 4, 20 : 
81, 1, ii, 14 : 5 shekels, AM. 64, 1, 8 : 10 shekels, KAR. 190, 5, dup. 
CT. xxiii, 45, 9. 

(2) zid (powder) : ext.: Head, f, 10 shekels, bind on [CT. xxiii, 
32, 10], dup. TCPP. 21 (note in CT. xxiii, 42, 9, that, of the six drugs 
bound on head, four are defined by zld, but the 10 carats of kasi sar 
and 10 carats of sesame-mucilage are not). Temples, pound, sift with 
Euphrates gypsum, f, steep in water of kasi sar, bind on, CT. xxiii, 44, 3. 
Eyes, 6 carats, f, bind on, AM. 8, 1, 14. Childbirth, f, bind on, KAR. 
195, 12. For [swelling or sim.], f, zid kasi sar BiL pi (seep. 196), KAR. 
192, r. iii, 15, and zid kasi sar, ib. 23. 

(3) Seed: ext. : For asu (appetite), f, anoint, in oil, AM. 64, 1, 22 
(dup. 55, 8, 1, and sim. to KAR. 202, 37 ; RA. 1929, 70). 

Int.: Strangury, doubtless drink, f, AM. 59, 1, 13, dup. 89, 4, 7. 

(4) SE-Rtf (shoots): ext.: Chest and loins, poultice, f, AM. 51, 5, r. 4. 

(5) “ Water of kasi sar ” : as a medium for mixing drugs : ext.: 
Head, AM. 1, 2, 12 : AM. 3, 5, 9 : KAR. 202,1, 54 : CT. xxiii, 23, 4:, dup. 
TCPP. 4, and KAR. 202, 1, 5 1 : CT. xxiii, 23, 5, dup. TCPP. 6 and 
KAR. 202, 1, 9 : CT. xxiii, 23, 9, et passim (very common, AJSL. 1937, 
218 Jf) : Temples, AM. 20, 1, 19, 20, 37 : Eyes, reduce powder of date- 
stones, bray, knead in water of kasi sar [apply], AM. 8, 1, 12 (cf. 14). 
Stomach (alone), i.e. me kasi sar sikruti bil -ti pour on his head, Ku. i, i, 12. 

Int.: Strangury, with “ water of dates ”, drink in milk, AM. 59, 1,21 : 
mix 10 carats with 10 shekels of BAR-GA-oil and beer, let 15 shekels of 
seed of *Arnoglosson soak therein for the night, and drink next morning, 
ib. 27. Stomach, ^ qa water of dates, J qa water of kasi sar, \ qa of . . ., 
AM. 39, 1, 9. Anus-trouble, apply squeezed grape-juice in water of kasi 
sar, after drinking Solanum in beer and nitre in beer, and bathing in 
water of Vitex, AM. 58, 2, 6. 

Not as medium, and alone: ext. : To wash eyes clean after treatment, 
AM. 5, 5, 9 : 16, 3, 3 : (prob. simply, 22, 2, r. 8). To . . . head, after 
treating ( tesir) head with cow’s urine and washing it in beer, AM. 5, 5, 8, 
Nostrils, after cleansing mouth (paralleled by “ water of Vitex ” for the 
nostrils two lines further on), AM. 24, 5, 3. 

Quantity : 5 qa, AM. 49, 4, r. 5. 

1 Note also plural kasi Sak for the more usual singular, as also in KAR. 192, 1, 16 
and 46. 
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(6) The adjectives applied are of two kinds : (a) to kasi sar, ( b ) to 
me kasi sar, the water. 

(а) Applied to kasi sar (and * am sahle), the adjective being always in 

the plural : qalute , qaluti , AM. 28, 8, 8 : 38, 4, ii, 12 : 44, 1, ii, 6 : 98, 2, 8 : 
KAR. 197, 11 : qalati (v. hasldti ), 80, 1, 2 : hasluti , 11, 1, 2, 3 

(Sum. ku-mal : pa’zutim, AM. 80, 1, 5 (of, 11, 2, 24) : kabruti , Ku. iii, i, 15. 

(б) Applied (as far as I know) only to the “ Water of kasi sar ” : 
sikruti , AM. 11, 2, 41 : sikruti [b]ahrute, AM. 80, 1, 10 : sikruti BiL-ta, 
Ku. i, i, 12 : bi L^-ti, AM. 62, 1, ii, 10 : bil**, applied to zid kasi sar, 
KAR. 192, r. 2, 15 : 

(c) There appears to be only one possibility of coincidence in (a) 
and (b) where the word sikuti , KAR. 192, r. 2, 19, applied to kasi sar, 
reappears in biL 3Ji sikuti , AM. 75, 31, applied to . . . sar, practically 
a duplicate. Although sikuti may be regarded as an adjective to kasi 
sar, the bil in the second example suggests that it may be read [me 
kasi ] sar ; otherwise we must accept that bil can be applied to both 
kasi sar and its water (by comparison with (b) above). 

With these examples from MT. we can compare the use of the rose, 
and rose-water in other pharmacopoeias. 

Pliny, NH , xxi, 73, says that the rose is astringent, and the petals, 
dowers, and heads are used in medicine, the diseases for which these are 
prescribed being of the head, ears, mouth, gums, tonsils, stomach, rectum, 
and uterus ; the dower, taken in oxycrate, arrests duxes in females and 
blood spitting ; the seed as a liniment for toothache, as a diuretic, and, 
inhaled, to clear the brain. Diosc. i, cxxv, says that roses are cooling and 
astringent, and that the liquor of roses cooked in wine is good for head¬ 
ache, eyes, ears, gums, the anus, and the womb, and the dower found 
in the middle of roses is used dry for duxion of the gums. In Syriac 
Medicine (SM. ii) we find roses used ext. for eyes (88), mouth (179), foul 
breath (668), liver (as plaster) (370), sores (693), and int. for chest (276), 
stomach (332) : they are described in their use as “ fresh ” (: ragyd ), 
“ dried ” (; yabbisa ), as “ oil of roses ” or “ rose-water ”, or as dowers 
( habbdbhe dh e wardd (see SM ., index)). In India ( BMM. 286) rosebuds 
are regarded as astringent, and as a cardiac and cephalic tonic, and the 
petals relieve uterine hsemorrhage, and are used locally for aphthae. 

The oil or attar is used to disguise the unpleasant odour of certain oint¬ 
ments (IMP. 526). This in general will be seen to coincide well with MT. 

But in addition we can learn much from the adjective use applied to 
kasi sar (above). Qaluti , lit. “ parched ”, “ fried ” (as is proved by 
AM. 36, 1, 7, and 38, 4, ii, 3, where “ thou shalt parch ” (taqallu) like 
se-sa-a (parched corn) is said of kasi sar. Note Pliny, NH. xxi, 73, 
“ the petals, charred, are used as a cosmetic for the eyebrows ; and the 
thighs, when chafed, are rubbed with them dried ; reduced to powder, 
too, they are soothing for defluxions of the eyes.” He also (ib.) gives three 
methods of drying the petals, one of which is that the “ unglets ” (the 
white part of the petals) are removed from the petals, and pounded. Here, 
in this passage from Pliny, we are given not only the method of parching, 
but are told of the “ powder ” (see p. 195), and of the “ pounding ” 
which will coincide with the Assyrian pa'zutim and hasldti. 1 

1 Kabruti is uncertain. 
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On the other hand, in the case of “ water of roses ”, we find it 
employed thus : sikruti “ heated ”, s. bahrute “ steaming hot ”, and 
s . bil 4i “ heated warm ” (or should it be “ fresh ” ?). 

Sikuti , if it does apply in both (a) and (6) can hardly mean, 
“ powdered ” as its root suggests, and hence it may be that we are wrong 
in thinking that it applies to (6). Whether bil means “ hot ”, “ dry ”, 
or “ fresh ” is uncertain. 

In MT. y as in other pharmacopoeias, we have to distinguish between 
the simple rose and the attar or rose-water. Actually this appears to 
have been clearly noted by the Assyrian doctors, who are precise in their 
use of “ water of rose ”. PC. xx, 1841,^159, gives the details for the 
various uses of the rose in medicine : the petals of Rosa gallica and 
R. damascena are supplied for medical purposes, the buds being collected 
before they expand; the calyx and lower part of the petals are dried, 
about 2,000 flowers yielding 10 lb. of dry petals. The chief employment 
of the conserve of R . gallica is as a vehicle for other medicines. It is the 
Rosa centifolia which is used for the rose-water, the petals of which being 
plucked when the rose is full grown are dried in the open air and not in 
an oven (desiccation impairs their fragrance, while heightening that of 
R . gallica). A symp is made of them, but their chief use is by distillation 
for rose-water, 100 lb. of rose-leaves yielding less than three drachms of 
attar. 1 

An acid infusion of roses is made with red rose petals and dilute 
sulphuric acid and boiling water, a vehicle for saline purgatives, quinine, 
etc . The confection of roses is made from fresh red rose petals, which are 
beaten, and then refined sugar added and the whole rubbed together 
(used as a vehicle in the preparation of pills), A confection of the hips of 
R. canina L. is made by depriving them of their seeds, beating to a pulp, 
adding sugar and rubbing the whole together ( WPI . 82). For the Arabic 
conserve with sugar or honey, see FJ. iii, 209. 

R. centifolia L. is a native of the Caucasus and Assyria (IMP. 526), 
and the white rose flourished at Nisibin (FJ. iii, 194). Rich ( Koord . i, 235) 
mentions giant wild rose bushes in Kurdistan. 

Philologically, if we accept kasi sar as the Assyrian word for the 
rose, we may see in it a connection with the word kasu “ to cover ” from 
the numerous petals which enclose the “ seed ”, just as the Rosa centifolia 
is so called from the number of its petals. 

To sum up these three different plants : 

(1) * am Kisat siri , * am kasi siri “ snake rind, covering ” the equivalent 
of 3am qulqvlldnu , the Arab, qulqul , is the Cassia tor a. 

(2) Kasia , occurring spelt out so often in late Babylonian times, 
and used as an offering as far back as the time of Gudea (written then 
with the ideogram kisal which represents the pod with its seeds and 


1 For a description of the preparation of rose-water, see Jackson, JRAS. 1839. 
For the use of the terms in Arab medicine see H. Kroner, Zur Terminol. d. Arab. Med.> 
1921, 47 ff. FHP. 2 262 says that the ancients did not make attar of roses, the “ rose-oil ” 
of Diosc. being a fatty oil in which roses had been steeped. But this is hard to reconcile 
with the persistent mention of “ water of roses ” in MT. (if my identification is correct). 
Nisibin was famous for its rose-water in the fourteenth century (ib. 233), and there is no 
reason to suppose that attar was a discovery only of the second millennium a.d. 
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gives us our carat-weight) are the edible husks of the Ceratonia (or the 
treacle expressed therefrom). 

(3) Kasi sar is used constantly in Assyrian medicine for the rose, 
in similar prescriptions to those of Pliny and Dioscorides, and defined 
by the adjectives “ parched ”, “ pounded 

Here, for want of a better place, we can insert a group from PL 30, 
79-7-8, 79, 11, 11-24, which follows a group for * am qulqulanu (Cassia 
tora, p. 188), and §am giranu (p. 351) : 


11. lam e-ris-ti least sar 

iam la-di-[ru\ 

lam leal mar-hu 

iam su-su~ . 

lam mur-ra 

iam learan . 

iam z ir riQ murr i 

sam z i r ho/foxi . 

15. iom NE — A 

mmpi _ [7 m (?)] 

[ ia7n ] .... KA-RU-RU 

sam ni-lea-ru~r[u] 

. SAB 

* am sab-bi-lu: leu-ta-rum (?) 

.. 

iam pa4i-lu- tu[m] 

. -tu 

* am su- ....(?)■ 

20. 

* arn lea-di-se-ru 


lam pu — tu 


lam sa-me~nu 


zam ur-si-tum 


. -turn 




(1) sam Eristi least sar “ scent of the rose ”, given here and PL 21, 
K. 267, vi-v, 4, as equivalent to ladiru , which, in the last-mentioned text 
(in L 5) is the fenugreek (p. 64). Eristi least sar (possibly with the 
det. i? ) occurs in MT. (AM. 1, 3, 11) in a head prescription ; Pliny (NH. 
xxiv, 120) recommends fenugreek with wine and nitre for ringworm and 
dandruff, and it may therefore be that “ eristi least sar is only another 
word for “ fenugreek ”, there being some fanciful connection by smell 
which Post, FP . 2 i, 317, says is pleasant, but VK. 534 disagreeable. 
Cf. lipu eristi sa rubus leit-t[um\ , which, literally translated, is “ fat of 
the scent of the excrement of leittum (AM. 24, 1, 6), for some form of 
facial paralysis). 1 If leittum — the Syr. qattd “ cat ” we might see “ civet ” 

1 The detailed way in which this Assyrian drug is described indicates something 
unusual: eristu “ smell ” and rubsu “ dung ” are insistent on a peculiar meaning. The 
prescription in which this hapax legomenon is used is apparently for hemiplegia with 
paralysis of the mouth, etc . “ If a man’s mouth hurts him, it being twisted to the right, 
so that he [canjnot speak, his speech he cannot control (?), for six days thou (?) shalt make 
his diagnosis (?) (maS-maS = hasdsu ); on the seventh day [prepare the prescription (?)] . .. 
doves’ dung {= Ceratonia siliqua), wax, fat of riq JcanaJctu which contains oil. . . thou shalt 
knead (?), fat of the scent of the excrement of a cat (?)... his eye (?) and his mouth 
[thou shalt anoint (?)] . . . the physician. . . Cf. the Syr. [unguent]. “ which is good for 
every kind of pain, and for rigidity and for paralysis of the face ”, consisting of terebinth - 
gum, wax, ammoniacal incense, oil of the fat-tailed sheep, boiled honey and old oil, to 
be smeared on (J3M. ii, 157). Lemery (HD. 242) says that civet comforts the spirits, and 
is good against all diseases of the head, brain, and womb ; put up in a pessary or piece 
of sponge it prevails against hysterical fits and vapours, and put into the ears with a little 
cotton it helps the difficulty of hearing.; and it is an anodyne and good for colic in children, 
if applied to the navel. According to IB. 1091 it dries abscesses externally and eases pain. 
EB. xiih ed., s.v. “ Civet-cat ”, says that the zibeth ( Viverra zibetha) is a widely distributed 
species extending from Arabia to Malabar, and that civet is a fatty substance poured 
from the glands in the Civet-cat, a deep pouch in the neighbourhood of the genital organs. 
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here. (Can ladi[ru] > by any chance, be read lati[ru] as an incorrectly 
heard Arabic word al-Htr “ attar of roses ?) 

(2) lam Ladiru : see * am sambaliliu , p. 64. 

(3) iam Kal marhu ; in medicine (AM. 5, 8, 7) as zid.zid (powder) 
i? kal mar-hi, f, for kurara (itch or similar) in head. Of. Arab, maraha 
“ anoint 

( 4 ) $ arn Murra = iam karan . . . This must be the reading, since 
iam zir ri9 sis (= murru) is in the next line. The connection of “ myrrh ” 
with some form of “ vine ” seems impossible, and I can only suggest 
that we have here some reference to the addition of myrrh to wine. 
Of. Pliny, NH. xiv, 15, on the perfuming of wine with myrrh. We might 
possibly restore it sa7n GESTiN . gir (= amurdinnu) since we have “ scent 
of the rose ” above, and patilutum “ bramble ” below. 

(5) ® a7n NE-A, I have suggested * am pi-[lu (?)] as a restoration of the 
Semitic, on the grounds that 1? gestin.ne (bil) = pillum (D. 210, 15). 

(6) la7n Patilutum : cf. Syr. p e tal, rubus , which fits in well with the 
possibilities of the others. (The remainder are uncertain.) 
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MUSTARD, PELLITORY, NETTLE, ROCKET, RADISH 


A. iam HAR-HAR, haldappdnu, Sinapis, mustard. 
PI. 20, K. 4216, 4-15 : 


Sam ha-si-sa-a-nu 

lam hal-dap-pa-a-nu 

5. Sam ha-la-me-su 

larn hal-dap-pa-nu 

* am hal-dap-pa-a-nu 

§am ku-[us-ru(^)~\ 

s ' am HAB,-HAH 

lam hal-dap-pa-[a-nu\ 

s ' am TUR-RA 

iam hal-dap-pa-\a-mi\ 

lam ut-ti-mu(]) 

iam hal-lu-la-a-a 

10. e(?)-ne(?)-Sa-e(?)-e(?) 1 

s am hal-dap-pa-a-nu 

s ' am ziD- ru iam ku-us-ru 

iam ku — zu — ru 

2am RU-US-RU-US 

iam ku — us — ru 

sW KI-IZ-BAT 

* am ku — us — ru 

supur a-me-lu-ti 

lara ku -zu -ru 

15. sam a-a-dr sa-na-pu 

lam a-a-ar tu-kul 

PI. 47, 42339, 6, gives i? HAR-HAR = 

su (i.e. harharu). Eor an instance 

of ^har-har see AM. 91, 4, 7. 2 


Smith, CT. xxxvii, 31, 108860, iii, 

51# : 

zam me - - sa - [a(l) -nu\ 

iam hal-dap-[pa-nu] 

sam hal — la — me — su (sic) 

5om ~ [ „ ] 

s*™hal-dap-pa-[a (?)] — nu 

Sam tu — lid (?) (his (?)) .... 

lam sa-mi luh (?) 

iam ka- . 

55. lam &a-mi itti (?) 

| 

lHj 

1 

I 

lam ru-us-ru-su 

* am zu- . 

?a771 ditto ut(\)-lis 

S “ a7n srn-(GAN (?)] 

iam sa-rni gan (?) 

sam 

^KI-DA ? 

sam 

60. larn sa-mi ? 

sam 

km IM — BU 

sam 


This was identified in AH, 62 with Sinapis , mustard. The group 
occurs thus in MT. : 

(a) * am HAR~HAR : 

(1) Simply: ext,: Eyes , j*, boil and apply in oil and white wax, 
AM. 19, 6, 8. Ears singing, |, apply in cedar oil, AM. 33, 1 , 24. Temples , 
bind on in Lfr-TiN-NA-beer,- CT. xxiii, 41, 10, dup. KAR. 188, r. 17 : 
with mint in beer, bind, CT. xxiii, 42, 22. Anws-trouble (haemorrhoids ?), 
f, uncertain use, AM. 58, 2, 9. Eor spitting a white phlegm, poultice 
AM. 50, 3, 3 (i.e. a mustard-plaster). Lung-trouble , f, poultice, AM. 
49, 1, 2. Swelling , j, poultice, AM. 73, 1, 19 ; bind, AM. 96, 1, 12. 
Foot-trouble , |, bathe, AM. 69, 2, 8. Lassitude , f, bind on, AM. 52, 5, 15. 
“ Heat of the day ” (tab-ud-da), anoint with garlic in honey and oil, 

1 Re-examined: it might be ku-kar-is-5a-e(?)-?. 

2 It is difficult to see why “^hae-har should be given as equivalent to iam karan 
selibij PI. 22, viii-vii, 52. 
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KAR. 203, i, 54. Ghost , f, anoint in cow-fat, AM. 88, 2, 10 : f, anoint 
in oil, KAR. 56, r. 11. 

Ini,: Strangury, f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 35 : 60, 1, 7. Venereal, f, 
eat, AM. 66, 7, 14. Lung-trouble, f, eat and drink, Allf. 83, 1, r. 14 (7L4. 
1934, 13). Sorcery , t, drink, HAf. 85, 1, 3: 87, 5, 13: 89, 1, 6. Hand of 
Ghost , f, (probably) drink, AM. 97, 6, 5 : (with stomach or other trouble) 
drink, AM. 76, 1, 12, 16, 18, 20, 24, 27. Right ear singing, drink in beer 
alone, AM. 35, 1, 8 : for ears singing drink in beer alone, AM. 37, 2, 7 
(JRAS. 1931, 15). Stomachic , f, with blood coming into the month, 
drink, AM. 42, 5, 6. Some form of jaundice, alone, drink, Kil. iii, iii, 22. 
Noticeable as emetic : “ When a man’s inside c eats ’ him ( i.e . hurts), 

drink in beer with salt, or alone in beer or water ” (Kil. i, ii, 1-2). For 
simit sari (flatulence), with garlic, to be drunk in honey, oil, and kurunnu- 
beer, KAR. 203, iv, 10. To stay menses, f, drink in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 25. 

Enema: Stermachic , f, AM. 43, 6, 5 : with ten others boiled in 
kurunnu- beer, applied locally, and also used as enema, KAR. 157, 3 
(cf. ib. 21, 10 shekels). Strangury, ib. r. 15. 

It is used in the following semi-magical ritual as a sialagogue thus : 
a man who wishes to prevent the approach of one who is his enemy 
must chew veratrum (hellebore), s ’ am HAR-HAR (mustard), and a “ nail ” 
of azupiru (saffron) in a lump of salt without a meal on the 18th of Si wan, 
KAR. 178, 5, 50. Here we have three sialagogues, hellebore (which excites 
salivation, LPG. 191), mustard ( P . 1079) and salt. As for the “ nail ” 
of saffron which must certainly mean the stigma which provides the 
saffron (Low, Ar. Pfi. 215, cf. cWyt^os* of the Crocus) “ by mastication 
[of saffron] the mouth and saliva are rendered yellow ” (PC. xx, 309). 
In other words on the 18th of Siwan, when the moon will certainly have 
just begun to wane, doubtless with a corresponding sympathy in the 
waning of the affairs of men, certain sialagogues are to be chewed resulting 
in the production of a yellow colour in the saliva. Now, since to spit is 
the usual expression of enmity in the East, and since yellow is the normal 
colour representative of jealousy, hostility is to be averted by this spitting 
of yellow saliva. 

Saliva is again produced by ^har-har in AM. 31, 4, 17 : “ If 

a man’s saliva is stopped, he is bewitched.” It is also used in a mouth¬ 
wash, f, AM. 54, 1, r. 5 : 78, 1, 15, and probably 19. 

Quantities : 2 shekels 3am HAR-HAR (as a gloss to 2 shekels of r * ff SE-Li), 
AM. 41, 1, iv, 15. 2 carats, AM. 12, 10, 3. 

(b) The Semitic equivalent is used in MT. thus : Eyes , f, sam hol-pa- 
nu-um (sic), KTJB. iv, 50, 6. Blister , alone, apply locally, AM. 75, 1, 30 
( iam hol-dap-pa-na). In poultice , f, AM. 27, 6, 4 ( Sam hal-dap-pa-a-no). 
Head, with fruit of 1 ‘-bar-hus in rose-water bind, CT. xxiii, 31, 67 [ §am hal]- 
dap-pa-nam). 

The other uses of ^har-har in MT. are : 

(2) Water: enema for strangury with 6 others, KAR. 157, r. 5. 

(3) " am SE-NTj(?) (= Rtj(?)) s “ m HAR-HAR, with s ’ am HAR-HAR itself are 
described as sam asi, appetizers (PI. 29, K. 4566, 7 and 12) which, of 
course, mustard is (see (4) below). 

(4) zid (?) : cf AM. 49, 6, r. 2, where “ 7 zid 3 “™har-har ”, glossed 
sam a-si-i, is mentioned in a prescription to be bound on the kisirte. 
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among a series of drugs each defined carefully by weight, chiefly in 
carats. 

(5) Root : ( 3am hal-dap-pa-ni) for teeth unnusate (“ made weak ”) 
applied locally, PI. 23, K. 259, 13, dup. KAR. 203, i, 12. The root of 
3am hal-dap-pa-ni is one of the drugs used for sa-gig, i.e. irru (sa) salmu 
“ black intestine ” (PI. 48, Rm. 328, r. V, 7), and tulimu , which I take 
to be cognate with the Syr. tammel , inquinavit (unpub. text, D. 384, 
No. 182). The remaining drugs for this disease are (l.c.) sam TAR-HU 
(= lam TAH-MU§ ?), ® owl si-si (heliotrope) . . root of 3am . . ., manna, 
tamarisk-gall, Ricinus , Solanum. Calendula may be used for bilious 
disorders, manna is at times a purgative, gall is a styptic, castor-oil is 
an aperient, Solanum is of varied use, mustard originally is a digestive. 
“ Black intestine,” with the synonym “ defsecation ”, suggests melsena 
“ black tar-like evacuations . . . due to altered blood ”, the blood having 
been partially digested (DM. ii, 938). (Obviously the causes of such an 
affection can hardly be treated in so cavalier a fashion as this brief 
Assyrian catalogue of drugs would suggest, nor is it possible here to 
deal with the various causes of the disease.) 

We can compare the more modern uses of mustard with those in 
MT. The principal use is as a rubefacient, and for the alleviation of 
neuralgic and other pains ; added to baths, as for the feet; as an emetic 
it is especially valuable, and it has been used as a diuretic in dropsy 
(BMP. i, 23). During hysterical fits in adults, and convulsions in children, 
it is applied ext., and it is also a useful application to remove lice and 
scurf (BMM. 156). Toothache, faceache, and neuralgic pains in the head 
and face are frequently relieved by a mustard poultice ( BMI. 118), 
and the latter work says that it is used in India for poultices to the feet, 
for insanity, dropsy, and cholera. These are supported by Diosc. ii, 183 
(esp. mustard for vTrcoma of the eyes) and by Culpeper, 221 (the root for 
toothache). 

Black mustard is a powerful stimulant as a poultice, and the essential 
oil is occasionally prescribed as a liniment ( FHP . 64). The seeds of white 
mustard, when swallowed whole, act as a laxative, and have been used 
as a remedy for dyspepsia (BMP. i, 23). 

It will be seen that MT. follows these uses closely. 

One of the most striking^pieces of evidence in the identification of 
^har-hah as “ mustard ” is that it is one of the four drugs for staining 
the hands (yellow), in accordance with Eastern custom (cf. Olivier, 
Travels , i, 123). The other three are Asafoetida (p. 352), tumeric (p. 160), 
and saffron (p. 160) (PI. 48, Rm. 328, vi, 3). This staining of the hands 
is indicated in our group (p. 203, l. 14) “ nail(s) of mankind ” = 3am kuzuru , 
i.e. for the nails particularly “ The soles, and sometimes other parts of 
the feet as high as the ankles, the palms of the hands, and the nails, are 
dyed of a yellowish red with the leaves of a plant called henna ” (Scripture 
Manners and Customs (S.P.C.K.), 231). 

It is worth while adding the description of the Assyrian mustard 
poultice here. This would seem to have been made, according to Maqlu 
v, 4, with sa?7l HAR-HAR and sesame (in our Pharmacopoeia the sesame is 
replaced by linseed-meal) : asapparakkima ® a ™HAR-HAR u samassammi 
“ I will send thee mustard and sesame Similarly, ib. 52, 53, our 
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linimentum sinapis is suggested (made according to P. 1082 with oil of 
mustard, camphor, castor-oil, and alcohol) : anaku anassakimma Tiq kukru 
istu sadi . . . ^har-har ti--ut mdti 1 “it is I who raise against thee 
the turpentine of the fir from the mountain . . . mustard, the food (?) 
of the land ”. 

sam HAR-HAR is used powdered ( pasdti , AM. 43, 1, ii, 2), and the very 
word ^ am HAR-HAR suggests its Akkadian meaning tenu “ to grind ”. 
Curiously similar is the Arabic hara = Sinapis harm , Porskal, Flora 
Aeg.-Arab. 119. 

The synonyms for 3am HAR-HAR, haldappanu, are : 

(1) sa7n Ha-si-sa-a-nu y if connected with hasasu “ to feel “ perceive ”, 

suggests “ that which makes itself perceptible Meissner (. MAOG . xi, 
1/2, 1937, 38) would eliminate hasisdnu , replacing it by mesisanu from 
108860, but the pun in Maqlu , v, 25, is definitely against this : “ May 

her sorcery grind her small ( lihassusi ) like sam HAR-HAR-SAR ” ( hasasu 
here being referable to a possible cognate of the Arab. “ make small ”, 
with which cf. s ’ a ™TUR-RA, No. (4) below. 

(2) " sam Ha(l)-la-me-su perhaps the same as iam hu-la-me-su y PL 32, 
K. 4180, B, 3 and 10 (forming the end of Col. i of K. 267, PL 21, with 
four or five lines lost between them), and PL 43, K. 4419, ii, 11, but 
hardly the same as the tree ^mis-ki-in-dir (?) = hu-la-me-su y D. 315, 81. 
It suggests, by its form, the Heb. halldmuth “ purslain ”, but the meaning 
“ mustard ” is not probable in Job. vi, 6. 

(3) lam FLa-lu-la-ia : for teeth, apply locally, PI. 23, K. 259, 5, dup. 

EAR. 203, i, 5. Ha-lu-la-a (no det.), alone, dry, bray, drink for stone, 
Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 82, iii, 74 (cf. the use of mustard as a diuretic, p. 205). 
* arn Ha(l)luld y hallula has two other meanings : (1) a demon which lies 

in wait for wayfarers (Landsberger, Fauna , 135), probably connected 
with the Syr. hulldyd (root hll), a dweller in caves ; and (2) an insect to 
which the name of “ earth-pig ” is given, which suggested “ Maulwurfs- 
grille ” to Landsberger (ib. 3 probably correctly). The two words, however, 
need not be connected philologically, although VR. 21, 28-29 o~d } certainly 
would suggest that the Assyrians thought that the demon was con¬ 
nected with mustard, this text giving 


MASKIM-GIG-LU-HAR-RA-AN 
MASKIM- GIG- A-RI-A 2 (“ rabisu - 
demon + semen ”) 


hal-lu-la-a-a 

samah ,, (= hallula) (“ oil of 

mustard ”) 


(4) s " a7n TUR-RA “the small ” would almost suggest Matt, xiii, 31. 

(5) iam TJttimu (?) (partimu (?), tamtimu (?)), difficult. 

(6) la ™RU-us-RU-us must be the Sam rums-ru~su of p. 203, l. 55, 
equivalent to “drug of marking (?) ”. It may be connected with the 
“ (rusu), pi. rusan, Spitze (? Fingernagel supre) ” of BAG. 251, which 
would then again suggest its use for staining the finger-nails. 

ru-us-su is to be drunk in kurunnu -beer and used as an ointment for a 
bruise alone, PI. 23, K. 9283, 13. The equivalence with 3 “ to sit-[gan] 
(chamomile) “ in common speech ” is interesting. 

(6) 3am KI-IZ-BAT, difficult. 

1 Meier, te-nat sadi, SfcoJz (?). 

2 Deimel appears to have omitted this a ( JD . 295 d t 8). 
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(7) -a-dr sa-na-pu = sarn a-a-ar tu-kul ; the word sanapu (so 
Stricken, Astralmythen , i, 5) is very near in sound to aLvam, <jLvr\m. 
Benfey (quoted by Helm, Eulturpfl ., 207) conjectures that the word 
ulvams was originally Sanskrit, but was altered by the Persians and 
Greeks. The cognate Arab, sinf “ a pod ” or “ husk ” would seem to 
be the explanation here ; the genus sinapis is known by its siliquose 
fruit (PC. xxii, 35), which shows how alert the Assyrians were to notice 
salient points in these plants : “In preparing the flour of mustard in 
this country, the black husk of the seed is separated by delicate sifting ” 
(ib. 36), which perhaps indicates the 50771 a-a-dr sa-na-pu “ sheen of husk 
sam a-a-dr tu-kul, perhaps as “ dwelling for seed ” represents the pod, 
sanapu. Theophrastus mentions a form vdirv , and Diosc, vdirv or crA^m, 

(8) Sappandu , cited by Holma (Kl. B . 79) (= i? rt<? ES-HA-RA, from 
Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 3, 18, 44) as perhaps cognate to the Pers.-Arab. 
sipandu , a warns. But the det. ri(l makes this very improbable. 

To conclude this group, it may be mentioned that the old translation 
for haldappanu , poSoSd^vrj, is unsound : all parts of the plant Nerium 
odorum (hardly different from N. Oleander , especially the root) are 
recognized by the natives of India as poisonous (CPI. 139). 

Curiously enough, the Assyrian words for “mustard” show little 
affinity with those of the other Semitic languages. It is possible, if we 
allow a juggling with letters, to see in haldappanu an equivalent for the 
Arab, hardal (a Syr. form hardh e lund exists), that is, on the grounds 
that (a), l and r not only interchange, but may also change places in 
a word : and ( b ), r in Assyrian once takes the place of b before d (in ardu 
“ slave ”, the Heb. ( ebhedh ). Hence Ichardal might be for habdal , and so 
haldab(p)-anu., but it seems a hazardous series of changes. Indeed, 
FJ . 2 i, 517, suggests that the Arabic may be a loanword (comparing 
Lagarde, Sem. i, 64). At the same time there is the form hndr in the 
Ras Shamra texts, for which both hardal “ mustard ” and even hansal 
“ colocynth ” have been suggested (Virolleaud, Glees , i, 1938, 24). 

Ainsworth ( A ., 36) mentions Sinapis orientalis in Mesopotamia ; 
six species of mustard occur in Syria-Palestine ( FP . 2 i, 123). 

B. sam DiN gir-babbar, d Samas , Anacyclus Pyreihrum D.C., Pellitory. 

This plant, as yet, has not been found in the syllabaries. It is written 
^Sa-mas , which may be a mistake for d Sa-mas (Gwynn, PSBA. 
1914, 243, 32). As “ Flower of the Sun ” it would be suggestive of our 
sunflower ( cf . the representations of the disks of the Sun-god and of the 
Venus-star, i.e. mm DiL-BAT, mesembryanthemum (?), p. 46, on the royal 
necklets. I might add that Samsi was the name given me in Arabic at 
Basrah for the Sunflower (Helianthus). 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Swelling, f, poultice, AM. 15, 3, 13 +73, 1, 3 
(JRAS. 1937, 283 ff .) : ib. 15, 3, 17 + 73., 1, 7 (JRAS., ib.) : ib. 73, 1, 24 
(dup. EAR. 192, 19). Scorpion-sting, mix f in cedar-oil, anoint in oil, 
AM. 91, 1, r. 9. Probably to be restored in the recipe for snake-bite , 
alone, PI. 23, K. 9283, 6. An interesting text prescribes it semi-magically 
for feet (AM. 74, 1, li, 25 : JRAS. 1937, 419) : “ If a man’s feet are full 
of sickness, their sickness having a recurrent period ; the day when they 
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are full of sickness Anacyclus Pyrethrum, of which the “ eyes ” (flowers) 
are turned to the west, thou shalt root up in the sun, saying thus : “ 0 
Shamash, the plant is thy plant (?)... This plant below (?) thou shalt 
tie ; thus shalt thou say ‘ Free, 0 Shamash, loose, 0 Shamash ? ’ Seven 
times [thou shalt say it] : then thou shalt take dust of the City-gate, 
go to the river, go down into the river, and set his face downstream (?)... 
thou shalt tie his feet downstream (?): thus shalt thou say: ‘ Thou hast 
bound, do thou loose, 0 Shamash ! 5 Seven times shalt thou say (it) . . ., 
his fg.ce upstream (?) thou shalt set, the dust aforementioned on his 
feet upstream(wards) (?) he shall rub, thus shalt thou say : ‘ Thou hast 
bound, do thou loose, 0 Shamash! ’ Seven times shalt thou say (it), 
and he shall recover.” 

In this text the use of “ eyes ” is paralleled by our “ daisy ” (“ day’s 
eye ”), and ££ ox-eye ” (the Syr. c en t6ra , Chrysanthemum coronarium), 
and the Solis oculus of the Parthenium (Diosc . iii, 145). The mixture of 
the drug with cc dust of the City-gate ” seems to suggest that the latter, 
connected as it is with traffic and road-movement, is intended by its 
sympathetic magic to restore the power of motion to the affected legs, 
especially in similar relation to the running river. Whether the “ Sun- 
plant ” here is to be rubbed on as a rubefacient (which is possible), or 
whether it is merely an emblem of the warm sun, can hardly be decided. 

5 shekels of 5 °™dingir-babbar with 24 others amounting in all to 
250 shekels of drugs (more than 4 lb.) without allowing for the “ rose¬ 
water ” and “ strong vinegar ” in which they are to be dissolved, is to 
be administered as an enema in honey and pure oil (samna halsa ), KAR. 
157, 28. 

(2) fa (tops) : as poultice, f, when leg-muscles are strained and 
walking is impossible, AM. 68, 1, r. 13. 

(3) Root ( iam sur-si 507n DiNGiR-BABBAR) : applied alone in toothache : 
PL 23, K. 259, 6, dup. KAR. 203, i, 6. 

* Note the comparison in BRP. iv, 37, 7 ( JRAS . 1924, 453) “ lam Imhur- 
asra kima saruru d Is'.ar sanis lam imhur-asra kima 50771 d Samas zir-su kima 
sigusti , i.e. the imhur-asra~ p’ant (Corn marigold, or similar) like the 
“ brilliance of Ishtar, otherwise like the 50771 d Samas, ,'ts seed like sigusti ”, 
which is another indication of the daisy-like appearance of the 50771 d Samas. 

We have thus a daisy-like flower, named “ Sun-plant ”, and com¬ 
pared by the Assyrians to the Corn-marigold, with a hot, pungent root 
used for toothache, and used (in general) ext. only for swellings, and 
small enough to grow on houses and walls (Gwynn, Lc.). The obvious 
equivalence (AH. 71) would be that species of the Composite, the 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum DC. which is called “ Spanish Chamomile ”, with 
its root universally used as a remedy for toothache, and the tincture 
occasionally as rubefacient and stimulant (PH., 2nd ed., 342 and 384 : 
WPI. 125 : BMM. 355). It is found in Arabia, N. Africa, and Spain 
(MPB. ii, 1140 : FP , 2 ii, 57, gives Anac. radiatus Loisel., and Anac. 
nigellifolius Boiss.). 

Particularly noticeable is the mention of the growth of the Assyrian 
plant on the wall, but whether we are to see here a similar confusion to 
that in English with the “ Pellitory of the Wall ” is, of course, doubtful ; 
this latter plant is derived from Parietaria and not Pyrethrum. 
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(^ m )Gi-zu-LUM-MA ; qursibti eqli , Urtica dioica L., nettle. 

. PI 24, 24, K. 4412, lii-iv, 15-23 : PI 38, K. 5424, B, lii, 1-5 (PI 37, 
K. 4417, 12-20, reversing the order of the two groups) : 


15. s ’ a7n GI-ZU-LUM-MA 

zam e-pi-ta-a-tu 

sam LAM — 

sam e-pi-ta-a-tu 

iam KIN — DU 13 

3am e~pi-ta-a~tu 

sam e — l % — _ nu 

iam ,, ina Su-ba~r[T\ 

3arn qi — li -in 

lam ,, ina Su-ba~r[i\ 

3am qul — li-tu 

3am ,, ina Su-ba-r[i] 

GI -ZtJ-LUM-MA 

mm qur-sib-ta 1 eqli 

zir GI-ZU-LUM-MA 

la7n qur-sib~ta 1 eqli 

GI — ZU — LUM — MA 

Sam qur~sib-ta . 2 


Sp. iii, 6 (Pinches, PSBA. 1894, 309, 4) gives : 

,, GI-ZtJ'LUM-MA = ku -U ~T% 

VAT . 9000 : 


(a) s ’ a77l GI -ZtJ-LUM-MA 

sam qane pl ha-a-su-ti 3 

(6) §am 

3am bit — zu 

(c) sW LAM- ME SE 

sam 

(d) sW KIN — DU 13 

sam 

(e) lam ta- Ui-tu 

sam 

(/) Sa7n zir- GI-ZtJ-LUM-MA 5 

sam 


Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 26, 27# 

i? Gi-zu-LUM-MA =., l Hammu : ^BU-ztJ-LUM-MA = businnu 

It is noticeable that this plant is included in two distinct registers, 
and it may well be, that while one contains the legitimate plant lam qursibti 
eqli , the other gives merely a quid pro quo translation sa7n epitdtu , qane 
hdsuti or hasusuie). m7n Gi-zu-LUM-MA means literally “ cane of the date 
palm ”, and consequently Sayce may have been right in his rendering 
of epitdtu as “ date stalk ” (ZK. ii, 209). The translation qane vl hdsuti 
is perhaps cognate to the Syr. has “ pressed ”, or hisd “ hard ” (or 
perhaps connected with hdwasa “ mat ”) or with the Ethp'al o^ the above 
root, vinctus , i.e. the reed-bundles used in building a hut, bound like 
the fasces of the lictors (or perhaps, from the variant hasusuie , simply 
“ split ”). 

But the three synonyms from Subari show that the plant proper 
was common in the north, and therefore can have nothing to do with 
the date-palm, which does not grow satisfactorily above Tuz Khurmati. 


1 K. 4417, ti. 

2 The qur-sib-ta is spaced out, and leaves little room for anything else, except 
perhaps 

3 Of. VM. (IC. tablet unpublished : Mat. 88,1, 11) [{. l 'q]^ m Gi-zu-LUM-MA \ -ina qane vi 
ha-su-su-te. 

4 Erasure of li. 

5 Cf . VM. (Mat. 88, 2, 21) 1 >bad ( = zir) Gi-ztf-[LUM]-MA | ina qur-sib-ti eqli . 
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We must regard the other value ( Sam qursibti eqli) as representing a true 
plant, and probably Zimmern was right in AF. 58 in comparing it with 
the Syr. qarsebhthd “ nettle ”. This is borne out by the synonym 
lam EjN-DU 13; kin being the Assyrian zaqtu “ sting ”, “ point ”, the plant 
thus being “ plant of the small sting(s) ”. Indeed, the word Gi-ztf-LUM- 
ma suggests a resemblance to the date-palm which perhaps we may see 
in the peculiar way in which the nettle-seeds hang, not unlike the bunches 
of dates. 5am LAM-ME se ( 5am LAM-MA) may similarly refer to the grains 
of the seeds. 

( s ' am )d-zu-LTJM-MA 0CCUTS thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply ( qur-sib-ti eqli) : Eyes, in ^^mas-da-e bray, [apply] 
above, AM. 13, 6, 17. 

(2) Seed: Ext. : alone (?), mix in oil, anoint, AM. 30, 2, 5. Eyes , j, 
[apply], AM. 10, 3, 32 : with adj. si-ik-t[i] (alone (?)) uncertain use, 
AM. 13, 2, 10. Anus , f> m suppository, AM. 94, 2, ii, 7 : AM. 101, 3, 5 
(zir ^G-i-zd-LUM-MA). Menses (probably to stop) alone on wool with 
fat, apply uterus, KAR . 194, iv, 27. Ini. : Cough , probably, alone dry, 
bray, in hot rose-water drink for three days, AM. 80, 1, 10. Alone for 
jaundice , [drink] in beer, KAR. 203, iv-vi, 60, dup. Scheil, RA. 1916, 
37, 26 ([ &m >ir gi-zu-lum). When stomach is sick “ and sig 7 -sig 7 ” 
( = amurriqanu sa eni), alone in kurunnu- beer drink, Kic. ii, i, 15. 

(3) Root : f, anoint, AM. 88, 2, 8. Anus-trouble, f, AM. 58, 1, 9. 

(4) pa (tops) : Ext.: Eyes , f (?), AM. 13, 1, 4. Swelling, alone, cut 

and heap up on the place, AM. 74, 1, 17 : with pa of urzinnu , ditto, 
ib. 18 : hind on, KAR. 192, 48 (cf. 2). 

Uncertain form of the plant : Eyes, alone (?), bray in honey, apply, 
AM. 16, 1, 20 (parallel to a similar trouble, seram alilcam “ increasing 
flesh ” where aija7l AS-MUR (arsenic) in ghee, l. 21, and cantharides, l . 23, 
are used. Pelvis (“ middle ”) and loins , f, uncertain use, AM. 45, 6, 11. 

Except for the use for eyes (which appears to be in such cases as 
call for the burning effect of cantharides or the use of arsenic), the 
parallels in later medicine* are complete. Diosc. (iv, 92) prescribes the 
nettle for gangrene, and menses, and the seed as aphrodisiac and for 
lung inflammations. Pliny (NH. xxii, 15) says that the nettle cures 
procidence of the anus in infants : with salt it is used on sprains and 
tumours : with honey the seed clears the chest by expectoration, and is 
used with old oil for diseases of the joints and gout. The root pounded in 
vinegar is used for the same. In SM. the nettle is drunk, f (ii, 421), 
or applied, f (670), for a cough ; the seed is drunk for pains in the throat, 
f (204), liver, f (342, 400), stomach (410), and used as a plaster (441). 
FHS. 351 prescribes it for itch, esp. of the anus. It is used against 
menorrhagia (apparently ext.), LPG. 335, and Gerarde (571) says that it 
provokes urine, stirs lust, and is used for stone, humours in the chest, 
nose-bleeding, and difficult breath, and against serpents and scorpions. 
According to the New Cycl. of Botany (pub. Clark, ii, 491) nettles restore 
excitement in paralytic limbs, the root operates by urine and is used 
for jaundice. 

C. 1. Sa77i si-SA, ^gar-gan-gIn, surdunu, prob. Eruca sativa L., 
rocket, or sim. 
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2. ( s ’ aTn )GAH-GAN-GAN-(SAB), gingiru , egimgiru, Eruca saliva L., 

rocket. 

3. iam SA-Gi, puglu , Raphanus sativus L., radish. 

(^) PL 38, K. 5424, B, i-ii, 4-13 : 


[sam gjj — 

iam [sur -d]u-nu-u 

5. [ =a ™GAR]-GAN-GAN 

Sam sur - [d]u-nu-u 

[ §am gin] — gi-rum 

Sam sur-du-nu-u - 

[ Sam ].-BU 

Sdmgln -gi -f U 

i sam GLN (?)] — GIB 

sam gi-in-gi-ru 

[ 5am ]. -mi 

Z^ a7n GAR-GlN-GAN 

10. [ sW ]sA] — GI 

sam pu-ug-lu 

[ iam KA or GA] — TIN 

sarn pu-ug-lu 

[ ia?n HE — R]A 

sam pu-ug-lu 


sam pu-ug-lu 


(P) yJT. 9000 : 


iam SI — SA 

lam sur{ ?) — 

[du-wu-u] 

ia7n GAR — GAN — GAN 

lam 

[ 

„ J 

sam e-gi-en-gi-ru 

sam 

[ 

„ 1 

iam 8A — GI 

sarn pu — ug 

— 

[lu] 

s " am GA — TIN 

lam 


[,.] 

HE 1 — RA 

sam 


[»] 


(C) 108860, CT. xxxvii, 29, i, 31-35 : 


sarn^j — SA 

Sam sir — du — nu — u 

ia ™GAR — GAN — G An 

iam ditto 

s am SA — GI 

iam fu — ug — lu 

ia ™KA — TIN ( . . ) 

' san ditto 


(D) PL 41, K. 8791, iii-iv, 12 : 


GAR-GAN-GIn-SAR 
[zi]r ,, sar 

. SAR 


e-gim-{ gt-ru] 

zvr [ „ ] 

lea- . 


16-18 : 

sam 2 

sa7n gin-gi-ru 


Sam sur-du-nu-u 

[^Jsi-sjX] 

sam 

5 J 


1 Glossed possibly ma(?)-ra(7). 
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These occur thus in MT. : 

(а) ^si-sA. 1 

Seed: ext.: Head , f, bandage, CT. xxiii, 26, 4, dup. TCPP. 9: 
CT. xxiii, 38, 35 + AM. 6, 5, r. 6, dup. TCPP. 40. Cough , f, uncertain 
use with ih-kal-gug, mercury, AM. 80, 1, 19. Anus-trouble with bruise 
(idihsa ), f, uncertain use, AM. 58, 2, 4. 

Int. : apparently strangury , f, probably drink, AM. 60, 1, 8. 

Fumigate.: “Poison,” f, AM. 91, 1, 10. 

(б) s “™gar-gan-gAn : 

Simply: ext.: Tooth , f, apply, AM. 36, 2, 3. Eyes (^gar-gIn-gan) 
with mountain-honey and arsenic, AM. 8, 1, 26. Lungs , f, poultice, 
55, 1, 7. 

.* Aphrodisiac apparently, “ heliotrope, lupins, cynoglosson, 
^gar-gan-gAn, Sam ardaslum , sam kapullu , “ gold fly ” (cantharides), 
these seven drugs thou shalt pound, sift; thou shalt set before Ishtar 
a censer of pine (-incense), make a libation of beer, recite the incantation 
thereon seven times, give him (the drugs) to drink in wine; he shall 
drink (it) for three days, and recover on the fourth,” AM. 88, 3, 5. 

(c) (1) lam Gi-ir-gi~ru-u: Anus-trouble , alone, with fat, KAR. 203, 
iv, 6 : apply to anus in kidney suet, ib. 14 : apply to anus , iv. 15. 

(2) ia7n Gim-gi-ra : simply, eyes , f, bind on, AM. 12, 6, 5. Note the 
form sam e-gi-en-gir . . . occurring in a syllabary along with iam gir-gi-ru-[u] 
and d la,m g\r-gi-\ru-u\, PI. 35, K. 4180, A , 33, 35, 47. All would appear 
from the various syllabaries to be the same word. E-gi-en-gi-ri sar 
occurs MB. 34 along with asmidu sar, saffron and coriander. 

Holma’s comparison ( Kl. B., 67) with the Syr. gargird , Arab, jirjir, 
Eruca , rocket, is correct. Note that Pliny says that it is thought that 
the rocket (Brassica eruca L., so Bostock) lightly bruised and employed 
as a fomentation for eyes will restore the sight to its original goodness 
(NH. xx, 49) and (ib. xix, 44) that it is an aphrodisiac. Preuss (Bibl.- 
Talm. Med. 320) says that Eruca was one of the drugs used for eyes. 
Gerarde ( Herball , 193) says that the rocket stirs lust and urine, and 
provokes a good digestion ; GM. 27, that it is diuretic. 

(3) mm Puglu, which on account of its hot taste is associated here 
with the Rocket, will be the Aram, pughla, Ax&b.fijl, radish (Del., Proleg . 
84, n. 2). It occurs as pug-ug-lu §ar in MB. 42 along with silqa sar and 
lapti sar (see p. 51). 

Cf. CT. xi, 48, ix-xii, 30, 31 : 

an-za-lu-ub \ gi-sa-gi | gi-sd-a-gi-gu-u \ ha-an-du -.. 
pug -ug -lu | gi-sa-gi | gi ,, | pu-ug- [lu] 

but it is not clear how gi-sa-gi, puglu , differs from ^sA-gi, puglu . 
gi-sa-gi apparently occurs, AM. 1, 3, 10, to be reduced alone, brayed 
and anointed in oil and beer for some head-trouble. 

Note. —Post, FP. 2 1, 321, says that Brassica Napus L., rape, is 
“ rarely cultivated ” in Syria-Palestine. 

1 Notice that is prescribed only as seed, and the other forms as the simple 

plant. 
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WJTHANIA SOMNIFERA, MANDRAKE. HEMP (CANNABIS), 

POPPY, HENBANE 

A sa7n HAR-HUM-BA-siR., Wilhania somnifera (L.), Dun. (in D.C.), 
Henbane. 

sam Ti[ni 1 \bu\j]U eqli , synonym of the above. 

(A) PI. 18, K. 4354, xiv-xiii, 11-14 : 

— ? r — J (?).... j . 

* am HAR -H[UM- BA-SIR] . 

lu - T [ A - E(?)] . 

sam ^ 


(B) BM. 108860, CT. xxxvii, 29, ii, 5-11 

sam ti-bu-ti gan arqu ! . 

^ m IB-NRBAD Ut-lis I . 

§arn me-sir ur-bar-ra i . 

Sarn sd-mi zi-me-te 1 . 

5a7n KA-GIG-GA-GE \ . 

* am HAR-HUM-BA-SIR I . 

sam N y — B U . 


(0) VAT. 9000 : 


* a7n H AR-H U M - BA - SIR 

Sam sd -mu ra-pa-di 

Sam sa-mu mi-sir libbi 

sam 

> > 

§am sd-mu KA-GIG-GE 

sam 

) j ^ 

sam N u — B u 

§am ,, ina Su- ba-ri 


In identifying this plant we may first consider the stone of the 
same name, aban HAR-HUM-BA-siR. (= bahre, DACG . 172), which repre¬ 
sents, I believe, the spherical red coral. The evidence for <f coral ” is 
(a) that in the Assyrian Glass Receipts this mineral [bajhre is the name 
given to a composition of glass in which an infinitesimal quantity of gold 
is used. This suggests the Purple of Cassius, which would give a result 
such as in later times would be called ruby : (b) bahre suggests the Arabic 
bahri u of the sea ”, which adds its weight to the identification with 
(red) coral (the white is, I believe, aban iaeri , DACG . 165). Finally (c) to 
ahan bahre is given the equivalence also of muzaltu , which suggests the 
Syr. mauzalihd , sphaera (i.e. the shape of the coral beads, cf. Pliny, 
NH. xxxii, 11). 

From this it appears that the plant * am HAR-HUM-BA-siR should have 
some similarity to spherical red coral, and the comparison of the red 
berries of the Wilhania somnifera L. with this is obvious ; indeed, so 
like red coral are they that the modern Arabic name for the plant is 
marjdn “ coral ” ( FJ . 2 iii, 358). 
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It occurs tlius in MT. : 

Swiply: Ext.: Toothache , alone (below). Scorpion-sting, f, mix 
in cedar-oil and anoint in oil, AM. 91, 1, r. 5 (dup. 92, 4, 10 ?). Hand of 
Ghost, t, AM. 70, 2, 15 (dup. EAR. 182, r. 28, JRAS. 1929, 812). Swelling, 
t, bind on (^har-hu-ba-sir). Head, f, bind on, KAR. 202, ii, 47. 

Ini.: Sto/nacA-tronble, drink alone in beer, AM. 48, 1, 9 + 78, 3, 6 
(RA. 1929, 79, like Ammi alone, and poppy alone, ib.). Strangury , f, 
drink, AM. 31, 1, 7 ( + 59, 1, Bab. 1934, 122). One of thirty-seven drugs 
to drink for urinary trouble, KAR. 193, 7. From ft. 215 it is also a drug 
for misir libbi (stomachic trouble) and rapadi. 

The Withania somnifera (given the name also, besides “ coral ”, 
of solemn , the usual Arabic for an intoxicant, and samm al-fdr), grows 
at Jaffa, Antioch, Jordan (FJ 2 iii, 358) : “ very common along the 

shores of the Mediterranean, where it has always been reputed to be 
hypnotic ” (IMP. ii, 904). As a drug it is used in powder, decoction, 
confection, and paste ( BMM . 449), the root being “ regarded as tonic, 
alterative, and aphrodisiac, and is used in consumption, emaciation of 
children, debility from old age, rheumatism, etc. (Dutt). It has also 
narcotic and diuretic properties. . . . The ground root and bruised leaves 
are employed as a local application to carbuncles, ulcers, and painful 
swellings ( Pharm . Ind.). . . . The fruit is diuretic . . . (IMP. 16). When 
I was in Mosul in 1904 a friend of mine, Pere Makdo, obtained some of 
the berries of this plant for me from the Kurdish Hills (it was kindly 
identified for me by Mr. W. Botting Hemsley, F.R.S., of the Royal 
Gardens at Kew), and I was told that the name was ambubi , and that it 
was used to fumigate an aching tooth (PSBA. 1906, 78). 

The synonym 3am li(m)bu(t)li eqli “ring of the field” is the same 
name as that of a small animal (Fauna, 43) 

3am tim-bu-u[t] eqli — 3am a-r[a]-bu-nu 
3arn qalf)-pu -nu 

Cf also Mat. 88, iv, 54. The group follows “ gold fly ” (prob. cantharides) 
and precedes lam muni eqli. 

Now “ ring of the-field ” applied to some small animal of the lower 
orders would suggest perhaps woodlouse (Oniscus) which rolls itself in 
a ball. Qal(%)-pu-nu , however (a similar animal, an equivalent) in spite 
of the Greek crKoXorrevSpa looks not unlike the Syr. qlpndr , millepes, 
but this is uncertain. But be it woodlouse or centipede, the picture of 
the henbane-seeds neatly curled up not unlike a woodlouse, suggests 
that we have something of the kind in the animal timbutti eqli , and add 
something more to our identification with henbane. There is also a 
3am tibiiti eqli arqu “ yellow tibuti of the field ”, which may be the Hyoscya- 
mus pallidus Kitaib, or II. pusillus L. (called in Arabic sufaira (FP 2 ii, 
263). iam Tiwhutti eqli occurs thus in MT. : for an-ta-sub-ba (when the 
patient “ chokes and spits ”) bind on 3am tirnbut eqli , f KAR. 186, r. 43. 
Stomach , [ 3a ' m tim]buUi eqli , f, AM. 64, 2, 8. Anus-trouble , dry and bray 
sam ti-bu-ti eqli and apply alone in fat, KAR. 203, r. vi-iv, II, dup. PI. 30, 
S. 698, 17. (It should be noted that the woodlouse or milleped is used 
in medicine in NH.. s.v. } Index, and the milleped for asthma in SM. ii, 217. 
Onisd were found beneath stones in March near Mosul, Ainsworth, T. ii, 131. 
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B. ( i<?am )(^)( rf )KAM-TAR(~' i: GJR 12 ) ; pi(l)lu. Mcmdragom officinalis D., man¬ 
drake. 

*vNam-tar, ^nam-tar-ra, ^nam-er^-za, ^p'd-lum = pi-lu-u (Meissner, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 27, v, 74-7) : K. 14030, PL 35 gives : 

. km i\[AM(?)- TAR] 

. sam pil-lu-u 

. sara ])il-lu-u 

. [zi]r sW NAM-TAR 

. s ’ om NAM-TAR 

... . -nu 

I am inclined to doubt if the pi-lu-u ( pil-lum ) of Meissner, MV AG. 
1913, 2, 14, i, 16, and Mat. 1, i, 13 (= *?gestin-ka, perhaps aubergine) 
has any reference to the same plant as the pil-lu-u here given, although 
philologically the words may be the same. 

In AIL 187^., I took the ^nam-tar (-*gir 12 ) to be the mandrake, 
but Langdon, JRAS. 1925, 552, doubted it, and I continued the dis¬ 
cussion in JRAS . 1926, 100. I append my reasons for still maintaining 
this identification : 

1. ^AivnTAR-*GiR i2 represents the “ male Plague-god plant ”, with 
a very obvious phonetic similarity to the Greek p,av§payopa$ doubtless 
by a “ merchants’ garbling ”. M. Thureau-Dangin kindly pointed out 
to me, after I had compared * ? nam-tar with piavSpayopas, that the word 
for m male ” could be read ira which added to the value of the identifica¬ 
tion. Professor Langdon (Lc.) improved on this with the value *gir 12 , 
from the equivalence 

% (= sarru) —jstita (= ira, i.e. *gir 12 )-ra = fi LUGAL-GiR-RA, 
although at the same time he raised objections to the identification with 
mandrake. But these objections, I confess, do not seem to be serious, 
and not less so since he suggested that mallakal (as a possible “ mandrake ”) 
offered less difficulty philologically for the comparison, and tried to make 
1 ? nam-tar the laurel and laurel-berry. 

Continuing, therefore, from the standpoint that we have the origin 
of piavSayopas in our i? NAM-TAR-*GiR 12 , we can add to its association 
with the Plague-god the Arab names C£ Devil’s Testicles ” (p. 218), and 
tuffali al-jinn e< Apple of the Jinn ”, as parallels (FPJ ii, 26 : FJ. iii, 367). 

2, Pi(l)lu , as equivalent, is philologically near to the Arabic lufjdh 
“ mandrake ”, in spite of Langdon’s remark “ metathesis of a doubled 
letter would be impossible, and the addition of h is also impossible unless 
a common root palahu lapahu be assumed I confess I cannot see that 
any “ addition of h ” is in question : h is one of the well-known regular 
equivalents for an Assyrian simple breathing merging in the vowel- 
sound ; and I should be sorry to say that anything was impossible in 
Assyrian philology, particularly here, since we have the outstanding and 
obvious parallel nurmu <( pomegranate ”, Heb. rimmon , Arab, rummdndh , 
(and even musukkanu = crvKapuvos “ mulberry ”). x 

Moreover, Professor Langdon’s own suggestion (l.c. } p. 553) that 


L Are we to see an additional metathesis in the Syr. pehldthd “ testicles ” ? 
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£t the identification rests upon the further identification of iam pilu with 
pilu ‘ egg ’ and the resemblance of luffdh to the egg-plant ” fits the 
mandrake admirably. Gerarde (280), following Dio sc., says that there 
is a male and female mandrake : the Syriac (SM. ii, 708) mentions its 
two little balls “ like the testicles of a man ”, and the Arab, name is 
“ Devil's testicles ”, which coincides well with the Assyrian “ male 
NAM-TAR-plant ” (FP. 2 ii, 261). 1 The Semitic word for “ egg ” is, of course, 
applied to “ testicle ”. It may also be noted that in AM. 47, 1, 2, the 
Or of this drug is prescribed, less probably perhaps with its meaning 
“ root ” than the value sunu, with scx-significance. Br. 4831 gives the 
value ... UR = du-u~tum (Mr. Gadd suggests to me, from an examination 
of the tablet, that seru £t flesh ” should be supplied in the blank), dutu 
having a male-sex meaning, e.g. iv R. 57, a, 8-9 (MA. 270 : IIWB. 214), 
sa etli damqi dussu (= diit-su) ikim, sa ardati damiqii inibsa itbal “ of the 
handsome man she snatches his dutu , of the fair maid she takes away her 
inbu I owe to Mr. Gadd a reference to the following : 

ti = dutum 
bar = baStum 
sag = multatum 

(De Genouillac, RA. 1913, 78). BaHum is surely baltum , Heb. bdseth 
4 ' shame ” (genitals), and since ti also = life ^ we may see in dutu 
the parallel idea “ testicle ” (to be compared to the Heb. (dual) dudhedvm 
(" two testicles ”?, mandrake). 

In VM. we get 

(a) . . . nam-tar | ina mat - as -ba-bu 
(Iv. 8764 : Mai. 88, i,77) 

(b) iam nam-tar | ina mi pap-hal-la-tum imeri 
sam W NAM - XAB j na su-jpur Icolbi salmi 

(JRAS. 1929, 810 : PI 44, 5-6 : K. 8782). 

Note that in the line following iam hasu is given exactly the same 
sequence, so that we cannot see a reference to the traditional extraction 
of the mandrake by a dog in the phrase 44 by the claw of a black dog ”. 

*' ? nam-tar (-*gir 12 ) occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Toothache , alone, apply, PI. 23, K. 259, 1, dup. 
EAR. 203, i-iii, 1. 

Int. : Urinary trouble, alone, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 80, 1, 2. 

(2) Root (kas 5 ) : Toothache, alone, apply, PI 23, K. 259, 2 (cf. 
AM. 30, 3, 10, su-ru-us ’ ? nam-tar -*gir 12 ) : apply the white of the 
inside of a mus-dim-gurin-na (caterpillar or maggot, AJSL . 1937, 34), 
f (?), on wool, and then root of ^nam-tar -*gir 12 , on the tooth . . ., 
AM. 28, 1, 3. Feet “ full of sicknesses ”, dry the root alone, crush, sift, 
bind in neat's foot oil, AM. 74, 1, ii, 24 : probably to assuage pain in 
hands and feet, f, rub, AM. 98, 3, 2. Temples, *(-, bind, AM. 103, 1, 15. 
Difficult childbirth, “ root of nam-tar-*gir 12 of the north, 1 2 bray, mix 

1 According to SprengeJ ( Diosc. ii, 604) the “ male ” is M. vermlis Bert hoi on, and 
the “ female ” M. auluninalis . 

2 Expanded in Kii. hi, hi, 9, to “ which does not bear fruit ”. 
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in oil, seven times ana muikolpili rub her navel (pa-pan lihbi ), she will 
bring forth ”, AM. 67, 1 , iv, 12 , d-up. ICar. 196, iv, 19. Stomach , f, drink 
in beer, Kit. i, i, 1 (* ? nam>tar). Anus-trouble (probably haemorrhoids 
which have to be burnt), bray and mix cantharides with the root of 
i? nam-tar- :|c cir 12 (as analgesic) tuhappat, apply to anus, AM. 57, 5. 14 : 
anus-trouble , mix with root of gi-zP-lum-ma, and perhaps, with fat, 
make a suppository, AM. 58, 1, 9. sam KA $ 5 ^nam-tar-*gir 12 “ a drug 
for sick anus ”, mix with fat, insert in anus, KAR. 203, vii, 5, dup. 
PI. 30, S. 698, probably. 

Suppository , for anus-trouble (?), 7 , KAR. 201 , 40 : f, root of * ? nam- 
tar-*gir 12 , ib. 43. Suppository , f, KAR. 201 , 48. KavA of Ghost , prob. f, 
prob. ext., AM. 4, 6 , 11 (^nam-tar-ri-^gir^) (dup. or nearly so, KAR. 
182, r. 29ff. t AM. 70, 2 , 11 , and cf. AM. 96, 4, Iff.). 

Fumigate : “ Poison ” of flesh, f, AM. 91, 1 , 11 . 

Ini.: Stomach , alone in beer and iarrum C ? nam-tar-*gir 12 ), Kil. 
ii, i, 45 : f, drink (?), AM. 42, 5, 7 (isid i? NAM-Ri-us), drink, Kil. i, i, 17, 23 
(and enema). Some female trouble , with seed of Lycium , seed of Caper, 
root of ^nam-ri-*gir 12 , bray, drink, in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 5. Jaundice, 
drink with lam marti in beer, Kii, iii, i, 25 : 7 , drink (“ root of ^nam-tar- 
*gir 12 of the north which does not bear fruit ”), Kil. iii, iv, 9. Urinary 
trouble , 1 qa icas 5 nam-ri-us , 1 drink, Lutz, AJSL. 80, i, 11 . 

(3) zid (powder) : ^nam-tar-^gir-^, for strangury with zid of 
lam t- gir-rim, drink in beer, AM. 59, 1, 30. 

(4) pa (tops) : application to eyes, |, AM. 16, 3, 5. pa ^nam-tab, 
AM. 31, 7, ii, 12 . 

(5) Seed ,: For kurara (itch or similar) in head, *)*, prob. ext., AM. 
5, 5, 13 (zir ^nam-tar). 

( 6 ) bi + is (re-exd., sic) of ^nam-tar-*gir 12 “ while [it is] green ” 
(see JRAS. 1937, 275), for feet full of fissures, AM. 69, 5, 2 . 

(7) tJR : “ When a man lies down, and his sleep comes gently upon 
him, and it is heavy, 2 gur . . . ., for his recovery tJR ^nam-tar-*gir 1:! 
(and) * am qurban eqli (chamomile) thou shaft bray, mix in fat, make a 
suppository . . (AM. 47, 1, 1) (tJR may be the “ testicles ”, p. 218). 
(Note also the mutilated text * ? nam-tar ina eli i? gisimmari dul-du . . . 
“ Namtar-plant, which springs up against a palm-tree ”, at ali 
events indicative that the ^nam-tar grew in S. Babylonia (KAR. 
180, ii, 7.) 

The use in MT. is supported by other pharmacopoeias. Pliny (NH. 
xxv, 94) gives the mandrake as narcotic, and for ej^es : £C the name 
given to the white plant (variety) by some persons is arsen (male).” 
Theophrastus (EP. ix, ix) says that the leaf is useful for wounds with 
meal, the root for erysipelas, gout, and sleeplessness. EB. xith 
eel., xvii, 566, says that the drug is purgative, emetic, and 
narcotic. M. officinarum L. is common in Syria and Palestine (FPJ ii, 
262). George Smith evidently speaks of the mandrake at IJrfah (Ass. 
Disc. 161). 


1 R or c f. Ku. ii. i, 49. t; Root of j, a.a suppository to 

anus KAR. 201, 43. 
a i-hau-us. 
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C. sam A-ZAL-LA ; azallu , Cannabis (especially Inclica Lam.), hemp. 
PI 25, K. 4398 + 4418-i-ii, 7-14 : 


s ' om A-ZAL-LA 

sam a-zal-lu-u 

' ^ 

CO 

I 

sam a-zal-lu-u 

sa7n gur~gur~ru 

§a7n o-zol4u-u 

s ' am GAN-ZI-GUN-NU 

sam a-zal-lu-it 

* am HAR-OUD 

sarn gur-[gur-ru] 

s ’ am HAR-MU-UM 

iam gur-[gur-rit] 

5ar/! A-ZAL-LA 

bur- . 

* am A-ZAL-LA Ul -Hi | 

sa7n . . . . sdmu 1 


The meaning of this plant is, I think, certain. Vsam Azallu will be 
cognate with the Syr. ‘azal “ to spin This meaning reappears also in 
iam gurgurru , which we may also see in the group given in Strassm., 
Alph. Verzeichn . 1747. gis-mL-gur-gur = su -rum (i.e. gurgurrurn). 
The root gardru means “ to roll, twist round ” in one of its values, as is 
shown by magarru “ wheel ”, and also in the foPowing use of the root 
in a prescription for difficult childbirth : ^hatii ^via-ng 2 sd gat ri--i 
siplu 7-su tamannu(nu)-ma ullu ns libbi-sd ana §ap-la-an libbi-sa tus- 
gar-ra-dr “ a staff of laurel from the hand of a shepherd ; the incantation 
7 times thou shalt recite, and roll (it) from the top of her stomach to the 
lower part of her stomach ” ( KAR. 196, r. iv, 8). 

A form of this word, qarara sa me vl “ eddies of water ” occurs 
(= hal, CT. xli, 45, No. 76487, 9). 

Perhaps I may add here ilctenirru “ is twisted ” of the mouth (?), 
AM. 85, 1, vi, 9, and “ in the boiled water of Vilex thou shalt roll (tugarrar) 
the bandage (lal) of his head CT. xxiii, 26, 8, dup. TCPP. 398, 14. 
The Persian word gargarinj (hemp) would appear to be our word gurgurru 
with the ordinary Persian termination -nj, which existed in late Assyrian 
times as -angu (p. 108). 

With ‘zal “ to spin ”, and gurgurru probably “ cable ” we can con¬ 
sider the equivalent, lam sami nissati “ drug for grief, 3 depression of 
spirits ” (augmented from BRP. iv, 37,19, JRAS. 1924,156 : sVk a-zal-la : 
Icima Sam kanasu u sdmu : ^a-zal-la : sam nissat base “ iam azallu like 
kanaSu (opium) and red, " sarn azallu , a drug when there is a depression of 
spirits 

Here obviously we have the essential characteristics of Hemp, 
particularly Cannabis Indica , hashish, binj, (a) as the material for making 
ropes, and ( b ) as an intoxicant and drug'for mental exhilaration (AH. 100). 
Herodotus (iv, 74, 75) says that the Thracians made garments from 
hemp and used the seeds on red-hot stones for intoxication (i.e. the 
fumigation of the Assyrian prescriptions) “the Scythians, transported 

1 Re-examined : sic. Has . . -ya-ru-u = ^ m a-zal-lu-\u\ (PL 37, 81-2-4-269, 7) 
any connection here ? Note also PL 27, S. 1920, 1. 

2 Of. KAR. ib. 4, and i? hatli && Hva-xu . . . AM. 101, 2, r. iii, 8. The “ rolling ” 
suggests that the shepherd's staff is a straight cylindrical stick, without a crook. 

3 Pinches, PSBA. 1909, 64, recognized the meaning “herb of grief”, but did not 
pursue it further. Langdon, curiously enough (RA. 1933, 109), compared, I think 
erroneously, the gurgurru to the Talm. gar gird “ rocket ”. 
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by the vapour, slioufc aloud ” (cf. also 1 , 202). Susruta on Indian medicine 
(b.c. ?) mentions bhanga as a remedy (FH., 2nd eel., 547^.), and a Chinese 
Herbal, c. fifth cent., notices two kinds. 

With §arn azallu as definitely “ hemp ”, we can follow up the meanings 
of its synonyms. 

^gAn-zi-gun-nu is a most interesting form, built up of gAn-zi, 
a group given as equivalent of §am kancisu (opium) as gAn-zi-sar (cf. 
s ’ a7n GAN-zi sadi, p. 13). gan-zi-gun-nu is equivalent for hashish, it may 
well be suggested that the gAn has its usual value habbilu “robber” 
and zi its value napistu “soul ”, i.e. “the drug which takes away the 
mind ”. gun-nu, the latter part of gan-zi-gun-nu (hemp, hashish) 
must then be some form of the equivalent for gun, hurrumu (cf. p. 220, 
l. 13, bur- . . .) originally “ to twist, to weave ” ( Surpu , v-vi, 115), 1 
as well as “to be two-coloured Consequently our equivalent for 
sam azallu, ^ om GAN~zi-GUN-NU means “plant + narcotic + weaving ”, i.e. 
hemp. As Sir David Prain pointed out to me, there is great similarity, 
superficially at least, between gAn-zi and the Hindustani ganglia , Cannabis 
(see DACG. xviii). 

sa7n HAR-GUD, imru , 2 ballu (i.e. “fodder ”) is possibly the hemp oil¬ 
cake, a valuable food for cattle (. EB. xith eel, xiii, 263). 

sVm HAR-MU-UM might possibly be a Semitic word har-mu-um, perhaps 
connected with the Heb. herem “ net ” (rather than “ the forbidden 
thing ”) : cf. Pliny, NH. xix, 56, “ the best hemp is that of Alabanda, 
which is used more particularly for making hunting-nets.” 

* arn Azallu occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Temples, f, bind, AM. 102, 39. Stomach, f, 
anoint in oil, AM. 52, 4, 4 (in a similar affection, f, boiled as enema, 
IIAR. 157, 7). Swelling, anoint w th s ' am EL in petroleum, KAR. 192, ii, 32, 
dup. AM. 73, 1, ii, 8 (JRAS. 1937, 417). Poultice, |, KAR. 192, 6 (dup. 
AM. 15, 3, 23, JRAS. 1937, 284). Hand of Ghost, anoint, f, in oil, AM. 
94, 2, ii, 12. Por arimtu (which seems to mean some loss of control of 
the lower limbs),f, roast, and bathe legs, AM. 70, 3, 1, 4. 

a-zal-lA-sar occurs in a prescription against a swelling : “ the 

poison of his sickness being black ” (i.e. a bruise) [apply] drugs mixed in 
fine-ground flour ” (zid-zid) ina a-zal-lA-sar (i.e. on hemp) “ or variant, 
pa (tops) of tamarisk ”, KAR. 192, 34. (Hemp is used as a pledget for 
the anus with various drugs in pigs’ oil, SM. ii, 678). 

Int.: Depression of spirits, eat and drink alone without a meal, 
KAR. 203, i, 59 : for sa-zi-ga (i.e. impotence), and “ that he have not 
depression of spirits ”, ib. r. iv, 35. Hand of Ghost, f, drink in beer, 
AM. 76, 1, 21. Stone in kidney, with ostrich-egg-shell . . . anemone, 
thistle, in date-water and kurunnu-heer, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, 
ll 76 ff. Apparently after having eaten or drunk something bewitched, 
one of twenty-two [drink] in beer, AM. 87, 5, 15 : similar (to annul 
witchcraft), f, drink in wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 5. Uncertain, j, drink, 
AM. 41, 2, 7 : 97, 2, 4. 

1 Mar amc H.§pari ana subati la ubarra\mu ] (as) no weaver shall weave this wool 
into a garment 

2 By an oversight in DACG. xviii, l. 18, I have obviously slipped in putting ibaru 
for imru. 
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Fumigate: For “poison" of all limbs, f dry, pound, sift, and 
fumigate, AM. 91, 1, 10. Hand of Ghost, ■[, AM. 99, 3, r. 4. 

Quantity : (uncertain use) £ carat (or l£), AM. 91. 6, 2. 

(2) Seed: ext.: Depression of spirits , crush seed of sam azallu , 
mix with seed of sarn DiL-BAT (probably Mesembryanthemum), bathe the 
patient in water, Ebeling, MAOG. 1933, 42, 11 ff. Evil Eye, anoint 
alone in . . . juniper-oil, KAR. 203, i, 60. 

Inf. : zi-tar-ru-da ht GA-RIM, Liebesz. 50, 7 (for symptoms see 
AJSL. 1930, 25), f, drink, AM. 90, r. 20, [Staying] menses with mint 
and saffron in beer, KAR,. 194. iv. 1. 

(3) Husab : note the ritual iv R. 55 (62), i, 13, “ 14hu-sab iam A.ZAL-L k ” 
to be knotted on a white thread and hung on the neck. 

The uses of sam azallu in MT. obviously coincide with the uses of 
hemp (Cannabis) in later medicine. Hemp is a native of the temperate 
parts of Persia (etc.), and is said to have been introduced into Italy in 
the Roman period. The Indian Hemp differs in no respect from the 
common plant, unless in being somewhat taller and having the leaves 
more constantly alternate (BMP. No. 231). It has been administered 
for neuralgia, coughs, tetanus, and hydrophobia (ib.). Post (FPr ii, 513) 
describes the qunnab , hashish, as cultivated everywhere (Syxia-Palestine) 
for the fibres of the bark from which the cordage is made. The dried 
flowering tops of the pistillate plants, from which the resinous exudation 
has not been removed, are the official Cannabis Indica ( gdhjd, BMM . 
502), while bhang is the dried, coarsely broken, larger leaves, mixed with 
a few of the fruits. P. 315 prescribes Cannabis as sedative, and anodyne, 
and used for menorrhagia and dysmenorrheea. Bhanga is used in India 
for dyspepsia, gonorrhoea, and applied locally to fresh wounds (BMM. 
502). It should be noted that Rich (Hoard, i, 134) says that no hemp is 
grown in Kurdistan, but on the other hand Hoefer ( Chaldee , 181) mentions 
it as kimbis in Mesopotamia. 

(2) riq Qunnabu , Tia qunubu . 

Towards the end of the eighth or first half of the seventh century b.c. 
the word riq qunubu has come in, it being mentioned on a Sargonid letter, 
ABL. 368, 13) to the King's mother, along with myrrh, etc., in reference 
to certain dullu (work, or rites), Ebeling (Tod, 47, 10) restores a descriptive 
passage thus : [qu-u]n~nu-bu za-6a(?)-sw(?) “ [Ha]nf (?) sein . . but 
it seems very unlikely. Qunnabu is found in the sixth century (31st year 
of Nbk.), Scheil (IiA. 1921, 97, trans. of Keiser, Letters, No. 162) seeing' 
Cannabis in it. 1 

In a very late ritual (ThureaudDangin, RA. 1920, 70, 5) there is 
a mention of 10 shekels of riq qu-an-na-bu , a curious word, in juxtaposition 
to riQ ka-si-si-ha~tum, l. 6. 

1 This tablet is interesting as giving the comparative values of drugs in S. Babylonia 
at this time : (1 ) 2 pi 30 qa F riq burasi ana 5 Siqlu kaspi ; (2 ) 30 qa kukru ana 3 Hqlu 
kaspi ; (3) 15 mana Ttq svlale ; (4) ana 5 Hqlu kaspi ; (5) £ mana riq qunnabu ; (6) ana 

3 Siqlu kaspi 44u lal kaspi (“ less £ of silver ”) ; (7) 24 mana inzahur&u ; (8) ana 10 
$iqlu kaspi ; (9) 4 biUu riq asl (so Scheil, but possibly muk. ballukku) ; (10) u Sim-Sal, 

ana 5 siqlu \kasp%\. “ 102 qa of burasu (pine), for 5 shekels of silver, 30 qa of kukru (fir), 
for 3 shekels of silver, 15 mana of sulale (a gum) for 5 shekels of silver, £ mana of qunnabu 
(Cannabis) for 3| shekels of silver, 2-£ mana of inzahuretu (blue dye) for 10 shekels of silver, 
talent of myrtle (but perhaps balukku, liquid amber or styrax) and simmekdu 
(perhaps box) for 5 shekels of silver.” 
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D. s ' am UKUS-RiM, writ, Palaver probably rliccas L., poppy. 

PL 21, K. 267, viii-vii, 17 j]\ : PI. 18, obv. iii-iv, Iff. Partly CT. 
xxxvii, 28. 108859, iv, 13-14 1 : 


p a 7 n UKUS-RIM 2 

sam i]r-ru-u 

3 

| sam^j r _ m _ w 


[ sam i]r-runi 

20. 

\ sam i]r-ru-u 




[ 5am ir -ru-u 

samj^ 

sam ir]-ru-u 

lar Hd-mu d[ir] 4 

]d am ir-ru-u] 

25. Upi nesi 5 

iarn i[r-ru-u] 

Upi nesi sd ina me-lul-ti i[mutu~\: lam ,, 

sam bu-la-lu 1 

sa7n ,, [ina Su]-ba-ri 

Upi kalbi salmi sd ina mit-hu-si [imutu ] 6 : Upi (?) iam UKUS-RiM 

Upi NAM-LU-GAL-LU 

[lip]i sW UKUS-RIM 


Here include CT. xxxvii, 26, 108859, i, 2-10, with part-dup. K. 4199 
(Meek, RA. 1920, 138) (so much of it is similar to the texts for “ darnel 
p. 146, that I have discussed much of it on p. 148). 


(a) [Upi u]r (?) -mah 


(b) .-sir 7 

(c) . ka-me-e 8 

(d) Upi ris-ti 9 

(e) 10 Upi NAM-LU-GAL-LU 
(/) Upi u-su-ul-ti 

(g) 10 .-da 

(h) 1Q [lipi\ ri[s-i]i 

(i) Upi a-bi-ik-ti 

(j) 10 . . . nesi samu sar-sar 

(k) 10 ,, ,, me-lul-ti imutu 


sam [ „ (?)] 

sam 

ka-bar-ti qa-dis-[ti] 

sam UKU S-RlM- US . . 11 

lip% larn . 

Sam sa-me-[tu (?)] 12 
* am ds-su-ul-[tu] 
pi-sal-lu-[ru ] 13 

® am M A - E RE S - M[A (?) — LA (?)] 14 

ir-ru-u 15 


1 It is not easy to see exactly where Col. i of PL 31, K. 4586 (-J- Iv. 4216, PL 19, i-ii) 

fits. 

2 See explanation, p. 224. 

3 For the equivalents given here by an apparently parallel group, see p. 120. 

4 The lost character appears to be thus, i.e. sdrnu “ red ”. Cf. PL 42, K. 4140, b. 
obv. 2, dup. PL 44, i, 27 : PL 42, K. 11386, 2, and PL 10, 14 ; Mat. 88, i, 51. . 

6 108859, lipu | Ajm UKu5 . . . 

6 Cf. n . 5. 108859 has for the beginning of this line (Upi JcaQbi salmi ia ina mitliusi 
as- ... ( = gaz, imutu (?)). 

7 K. 4199 appears to duplicate 1. (b), i.e . sir | . . . . 

8 108859 omits this line. 

fi K. 4199 adds the line . 

10 K. 4199 omits this line. 

11 (108859) or talc. 

12 Restored from p. 31. 

13 “ Fat of destruction — maggot,” see p. 148. 

14 Rosemary, p. 80. 

15 This proves that ir-ru-u is correct (and not me-ru-u) for the restoration of the 
equivalent fcm UKuS-Riw, unless we arc to accept me-ru-u as “ bitter ”, the poppy-capsule 
having a bitter taste when fresh (BMP. No. 18). Cf. irru — marru, VR. 24, 14, c. 
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CT. xxxvii, 32, 108860, iv, 25 : 


25. sam u K US - RIM 

sam rne('1) - ru-u 

Sam sd-mu ? 

Sam ditto 

iam na-at- ...(?) 

ham ditto 

iam NAM- TIL-LA 

iam ditto 

samgi — gj 

s ' am ditto 

30. sam im-lm-(ur) li se(?) (= mu) 

iam ditto 

iam bu -la-li 

sam ditto ina Su-ba-ri 

iam a-zu-mu 

lam ditto 

Sam sa~mu marru 

ditto 


In AIi. 46 sam UKUS-RiM was restored in the left-hand column on 
the grounds that (1) a plant beginning with ukus was demanded by this 
connection ; (2) ^ukus-rim occurs in L 29 of the text on p. 223. As 
for the restoration [ s ’ am i\r-ru-u Meissner (SAL 8373) had already seen 
that ^ukus-rim-sar must represent some Semitic word taken from the 
root ardru, since Maqlu v, 37 (kima u s -rim - s ar lirurusi hispusa), 

is definite that the Assyrians accepted this. Haupt (ZA. xxx, 1915-16, 
60) on slender grounds had seen opium ” in the plant irru 
( cf. Ku. 105), and, it being obvious that this must be the word to be 
restored in (1), ultimately proved by ir-ru-u in (2) above, in AH. I adopted 
Haupt’s “ opium ”, which appeared to fit well. 

The root of irru , i.e. ardru , reappears in the plant lam araru , after 
the interpolation of one small group (^ukus-ti-gil-la, colocynth) in 
p. 81. Now the intrusion of this word Sa ™uxus-Ti-GIL-LA, colocynth, 
between sam UKUs-RiM (= irru) and lam arcvru is obviously due to the fact 
that iam UKUS-RiM and S ' am uiais-Ti-GIL-LA both begin with the sign uku§, 
which will presently be seen to represent the cucumber-like fruit of both 
poppy and colocynth. The Assyrian botanist, having thus interpolated 
the la7n uxus-Ti-GiL-LA, returns to the other forms of lam irru, and there¬ 
after to poisonous plants of an allied nature. 

We can, for the moment, therefore, omit the sam uKus-Ti-GiL-LA, 
and continue with the following section, completing therefrom the words 
cognate to sarn irru. 

PI 22, K. 267, viii-vii; CT. xxxvii, 32, 108860 (iv, 34-7) : 


lam mdrat eqli 

sam a-ra-ru 

® am sA-LAM-BI-TUR-RA 

sam [a-ra]-ru 1 

2 fom^s-DU^-GA 

sam [a-ra]-ru 3 

2 ^m pA _p A _ pA 

sam a-rat a-ra-ru 

2 sarrt a _ a _p a g A 

s am 

) > 

4 sam a _ ra _ ru 

* am lu-lu-tu s&mtu 

sam a~ra~ru 

iam ha~an-zi-ba-tu 5 


1 ] 08860, „ ]. 

2 108860 omits this line. 

3 Mat. 88, 3, 77, * m A5-DtTG 4 -GA = 

A 108860 changes places with next line, reading Sam lu. 
5 10S860 ^ m ha-za-[ba4u]. 
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Note also Langdon, RA. 1916, 34, 8 : 

,, (= sA-lam-bi) tur-ra (u. da) sar L | a-ra-ru-u | as-sul-tum 

With these before us we have to settle that s ' am uKUS-RiM, irru, 
* am araru and sam amru are forms of poppy or opium. 

From the above we have Sam mdrat eqli = arum = utlis * am lulu(m)tu(m) 
sdmtu : “ daughter of the fields ” — araru = “in the mouth of the 

common people Wed bloom 5 ”. 2 This is a very good first indication 
that we arc on the track of the red poppy, which is one of the beauties 
of the Mosul fields, 3 the only other possible flower, in point of fact, being 
the red anemone (p. 141). 4 Since iam araru, so far as I know, does not 
occur in MT., and yet sW uxus-Rii\i appears some forty times, we should 
be justified in making the deduction that the former represents the 
flower (i.e. the simple form araru), and the latter the capsules from 
which the product, an inspissated milky juice, is obtained (irru). The 
form meru, synonymous with (or perha.ps erroneous for) irru , may be 
from mardru “ be bitter ” (see p. 223, n. 15), but this is uncertain ; at 
all events it is in the particular group given as equivalent to meru 
that S * am si-si (probably the heliotrope) is also mentioned, which suggests 
that iam meru has certain doubtful implications. 

We can trace this meaning “ opium ” for sam uKUS-RiM thus in MT. : 

(a) Simply: Ext.: Eyes (double vision?), f, including lipi nesi 
“ lion fat ”, a synonym for opium (here s “ m UKUS-RiM is glossed “""rim), 
AM. 17, 4, 9. Feet (“like bubulte iharras ”) dry alone, bray, apply, 
AM. 74, iii, 15 : broken footsole, dry alone, pound, mix in fat, bind on, 
ib. iv, 18. Swelling, alone, bray, bind on, KAR. 192, 1, 39. 

Ini.: Stomach, 7 grains, *(*, drink KAR. 157, r. 2 (cf. 7 grains of 
sam NA m-ti-la, also opium, in the recipe following, ib. 7, for strangury). 
Stone (in kidney), alone in beer, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, iii, 68 (i). 

Suppository : f, and fat of kidney of a male ship, AM. 57, 4, r. 7, 
To insert in anus , t, in fat, AM. 94, 2, ii, 7. “ sa7n UKUS-RiM of the north, 
with mandrake-root and perhaps make a “ finger ”, insert in anus. 
KAR. 201, 40. 

Enema: Stomach, y, KAR. 157, r. 21. 

Uncertain use : “ retention of sick anus,” jg AM. 40, 5, iii, 17. 

(b) Seed: Ext.: Wealc hair (?) f, AM. 4, 1, 26. Temples, f, after 
shaving the head, bind on, GT. xxiii, 39, 1. 

hit.: Urinary trouble , alone in . . . (?), drink, AM. 59, 1, 18. Stomach, 
with mustard in beer drink, Ku. i, ii, 31 : f, in beer drink, Kii. ii, iii, 16. 

1 GT. xi has | . . , | . . . | zi - . . . . | a-ra-ru-u . 

2 Landsbergcr (ZA. 1933, 231) still considers it o, kind of cucumber on account of 
its ideogram ukuS, and wants to make it “ colooyuth ” : Dass Meissner die Haupt’sche 
Bedeutungsbestimmung irru = * Mohn ’ als sehr wahrschcinlich bezeichnetund Thompson 
(Herbal 46) von dessen Beweisfuhrung sagt : ‘ in spite of weak premises, he was right ’ 
ist sclvwer zu verstehen, denn alle Voraussetzungen diesilf Identification sind vollig 
haltlos.” 

3 Doubtless Papaver rheeas L. Herzfeld ( Beih . ii, 33) saw Glaucium grandifloruni 
Boiss. at Qala'ah Sherghat. 

4 Lulu(m)lu(m) needs a note. It is properly the Spurge, Euphorbia helioscopia L. 
(p. 150), having a green flower, which may well be regarded as of similar shape to that 
of the Poppy. Laid is used in India for “ poppy ” (P. rheeas, IMP. 76), and the Arabic 
lain is “ pearl”. Gerardc (305) says that some of the anemones are called “ in Turkie 
toong ” lale benzede. 

Q 
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(c) se-ru (slioot) : Uncertain use , /es/g XAf. 69, 1, 16. Stomach , 
alone in wine, honey, and purified (Aaba) oil, drink, 7iu. iii, i, 36. 

(cl) Root : Probably head, reduce alone, bray, apply, KAR. 191, 
r. 9 [Anus (?)], alone, reduce, apply, KAR. 191, r. 9. (As surus, root) 
for a head full of mursi vl matquti, probably alone, dry, pound, apply, 
CT. xxiii, 50, 8. 

(e) Fat of* arn ukus-rim (cf. in contrast alongside it, pa sW ukus-rim) : 

Ext.: Stomach , f, poultice, AM. 40, 5, iii, 10. Swelling , with pa 
s “ m UKUS-RiM, and fine-ground flour, bind on, AM. 73, 1, i, 22 (dup. 
KAR. 192, 17). 

InL: Stomach-ache , [drink], Kit. ii, i, 22, cf. Kit. ii, ii, 12, 26. 
Pregnant woman , f, dry, bray, drink in oil and beer, KAR. 195, 28. 

(/) pa (tops) : Ext.: Siggati (blains), f, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 5, 7 
(cf. 93, 2, r. 9). Swelling, with fat of ^ukus-rim and fine-ground flour, 
bind on, AM. 73, 1, i, 22 (dup. KAR. 192, 17) : pound alone, apply, 
KAR. 192, 2, 26. 

(g) Saruru sa sa7n UKUS-RiM, the caj3sule (?), stomach (?), dry f, 
probably drink (Kit. ii, ii, 15). 

(h) “Stone” of sW ukus-rim (perhaps the stick-opium). 

Ext.: Sioelling, f, poultice, AM. 15, 3, 5 (JRAS. 1937, 281). Head , 
after washing with various drugs, bray alone, anoint mixed with cedar 
oil, KAR . 202, 46. (A curious comparison is made in AM. 16, 3, 4 : 
“ If ditto, ‘ red stone 5 which is like bulali ”) to anoint eyes. Bulalu is 
the equivalent for iavn irru in Subari (p. 223), and may be connected with 
the Heb. bdlal “ to confuse ” (from its effects), or the Arab, bilal “ milk ”, 
on account of its milky juice. 1 

(i) zid, powder : Ext., Sioelling , f, bind on, AM. 74, i, ii, 13 : alone 
in himetu-gh.ee, anoint, KAR. 192, 2, 21 : f, ib. .39. 

(j) Inbit , fruit; Ext.: Eyes , f, AM. 8, 1, 7 : alone (?), uncertain, 
AM. 13, 6, 20. Sickness on body, |> apply, AM. 44, 1, ii, 18. 

Ini. : “ Fruit of poppy before they have massed it ” 2 alone dry, 

bray, drink, in beer (“ when a man eats bread, drinks beer, and his 
stomach bums, is inflamed ”, and ft when a man eats bread, drinks beer, 
and his stomach burns, his urine is stopped ”), AM. 48, 1, 8, and 
11 + 78, 3, 5, and 8, RA. 1929, 79 (both cases are apparently described 
as ud-da-di-di, which is difficult to reconcile with DACG. 22). Lands- 
berger (ZA. 1934, 161) translates GE. X, iii, 6, sar-ba u ud-da as “ Nasse 
und Durre ”). Stomachic (gall), drink with galbanum and mustard in oil 
(and iarru , he will vomit), Kil. iii, iii, 2. Note also the use of the Semitic 
equivalent of ^ukus-rim, irru, in MT. : sam Irru: Ext. : f, 2 shekels of 
iam ir-ru-u boiled in beer, applied to the (sick) place, KAR. 187, 8. Bruise , 
f, poultice ( mm ir-ri-e), AM. 79, 1, iv, 17. 

InL : Stomach sick (mants), drink a-ar-ti ir-ri-e alone drink in 
kurunnu- beer, KUB. iv, No. 49, ii, 1. 

We can now turn to the various synonyms and bye-names for 
* am irru, sam araru, about which, I think, as “ opium ” and ft poppy ” 
there can be little doubt. 


1 Bulalu is also used of ankinuie ( p. 234). 

2 RA. 1929, 73, 79, uktappilu. 
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(a) sa7n Samu dir. (sdmu) “ the reel plant A or “ drug ”, referring 
probably not to the red poppy itself, but to the red-brown opium as it 
is massed in small sticks (cf. under elpitu , p. 9). 

(b) “Lion-fat ” ; “ fat of a lion which has died while copulating/ 5 
“ fat of a black dog which has died while fighting ” : “ fat of mankind ” 
(with a curious equivalent ^uicus-rim-us (?) /'male (?) ” (p. 223)), 
which are all synonymous with the simple “ fat of saw UKus-RiM ”, with 
the traditional alchemists’ secrecy about them. This is, of course, the 
milky juice of the poppy-capsules (P. 827). (On Sam lipi eristi and the 
sultu- group, see p. 148.) 

(c) sam Bulalu , the drug which “ confuses ”, p. 226. 

(d) sa7n AS-DUG-GA, sammi arrati tami “ drug for laying a curse ”, 
probably representing a play on the word ardru “ to curse ” (the root of 
our sam araru, irru ), as also occurs in the pun in the Maqlu -passage 
quoted above, to which the Arabic term “ the cursed tree ” supposed 
to be hashish {Quran, xvii, 62, A. B-. Neligan, The Opium Question , 82). 
Indeed, we might almost see a parallel (but perhaps only to the ear 
alone) of the Syriac mamithd “ poppy ” and the Assyrian mcmiit “ tabu 
Then, again, in Num. v, 11^., the water which the accused woman must 
drink is called in Hebrew me hamnndnm ha-m e ar 6 rim “ the bitter, 
accursed waters ” is curiously paralleled by (a) our ^ irru from ardru 
“ to curse ”, and (b) the equivalence SCL 771 ukus-rim — * am samu marru 
“ the bitter drug ” (see p . 223, n. 15). For the origin of the connection of 
a narcotic or poison connected with ardru , we must seek a very primitive 
meaning in the word “ to curse ”. 

Frank’s ingenious comparison of the Phoenician donaovKav/pastinaca , 
Diosc. iii, 73, ZA. 1910,171, with * am As-KA-GA / am AS-DUG a -GA) is untenable. 

(e) ^ am PA-PA-PA, iwm arat ara.ru “ the tops of the poppy ”, must pre¬ 
sumably be the capsules. Gan (pa) pa-pa be the origin of the word papaver ? 

(/) lam a-a-ba sa “ enemy of muscles ” may refer to the narcotic 
powers of the opium. 

(g) sam Hanzibatu, like the plant * am handabtu (see PL 39, K. 8287, 
6 and 8) is apparently a quadriliteral, built up, in this case, of 
han -f- zibatu, and in the latter similarly with han -fi dabtu. The former 
suggests the Syr. qdtel debhd “ wolf-killer ”, or hdneq debhd “ wolf- 
strangler ”, aconite, the han being possibly from hanu “ press on ” (but 
not satisfactory), and the zibatu from zibu “ wolf 

In any case it is unnecessary to make it equivalent to “ sam hanzilatu ”, 
a non-existent Assyrian word for,the Arab, hanzal “ colocynth 

(g) Urn na~ai - . . ., uncertain. 

(h) ^nam-til-la “ plant of life ”, fairly frequent, and perhaps 
Adad-nirari iii refers to it (1 R. 35, 1, 2) “ Avhose shepherding like 
saw til (tt) he made good for the people of Assyria 

It occurs in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Hand of Ishtar, f, bind on (as- su) y EAR. 186, 33. 

hit.: Liver, alone, shekel in 10 shekels of oil, drink, Ku. iii, ii, 66. 

Suppository , f, AM. 43, 1. 3 : enema , stomach {esilti libbi), KAR . 57, 

r. 26 (see also 32). 

(2) Root: aphrodisiac (?), “when a man has approached his wife 
and . . . towards his wife his heart is not lifted up : the third 
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prescription has “ root of sa?;? NAM-TiL-LA. sam a~ra .... AM. 65, 7, 5. 
Anus-trouble , y, AM. 58, 9, r. 5. 

Note the mention of “ 7 grains of s " am n a m - ti R - l a ”, f, in enema, 
KAR. 157, r. 7, the preceding receipt speaking of “7 grains of 
^ukus-rim ”, to be drunk. 

(i) sam Azuma , uncertain. 

Here, then, we have a drug of which probably more parts are used 
than any other simple plant in MT. : simply, seed, se-ru (shoot), root, 
fat, pa (tops), saruru (capsule?), “stone” (whatever this may be), 
powder, fruit. Its use is for eyes, feet, head and temples, stomach, 
swelling (common) externally; and stomach (frequently), urinary 
trouble, and in pregnancy internally ; and as suppository in the anus. 
These coincide exactly with the use of the poppy-drugs : apart from its 
ordinary use as an internal anodyne, especially in its use in genito¬ 
urinary diseases, imtabilit}^ of the bladder or uterus, and in the passage 
of gall-stones (BMP. No. 18), and external “ the decoction of poppy- 
capsules is a common anodyne and demulcent fomentation when applied 
hot to inflamed parts, bruises, sprains, and other painful affections ” (ib.). 
Indeed, if certain sculptures explained by Speleers (Extr. du Bull, des 
Musees Royaux , No. 6, 1938, \22ff.) represent a figure holding a three¬ 
headed poppy, with its capsules (upside down, so that the seed of the 
ripe capsule would certainly fall out), and have a religious significance, 
they may perhaps explain * a ™ls-DUG 4 -GA. 

With the introductory groups Sam uxus-RIM “ capsule of the calyx ”, 
i.e. poppy-capsule, and 1am mdrat eqli “ daughter of the field ”, we can con¬ 
tinue with sam kanasu as the opium proper, in the section following the 
above:— 

(4) PL 22, K. 267, vui-vii, 42, ff. 


sarn a-du-ma-tu 

Sam ha-na~su-u ina sat marru-tum 

sam ha-na-$u-u 

tam-sil rf NAM-TAR 

are vl -su sihruti vl sin?usdti vl ha-zi-ri isu vl 

45. gan-zx-sar 

mm ka-na-su~u 

zir GAN-ZI-SAR 

zir sam ,, 

s ^ m GAN-ZI-fi 

Sarn sar-ma-du 

ga-mul gan-zi 

nam sar-ma-d,u 

^ m GUR 5 -US 

a-sar-ma-du 

sam-BAR-GURg-US 

sam 

50. $ am ka-su-u 

sam 

: ? 


For the first line cf. Mat. 86, 12-10, 5, gan-z[i]-sar = Ica-n[d\Au-u = 
a~da-ma-[tu\. The first three lines appear to be duplicated in 108860, iv, 
52-4 ( CT. xxxvii, pi. 32, mutilated). As these groups follow the two 
concerned with the poppy (except that another small group, ^ukus-ti- 
gir-ra, colocynth, has been interpolated between the different groups 
for the poppy), we should here weigh the evidence for the possible con¬ 
nection with opium or other narcotics. 
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“ There arc four varieties of opium popp} r . Two of them have white 
flowers and yellow or white seeds, one has red flowers and seeds, one 
purple flowers and seeds ... In Persia the variety most cultivated is 
the white, Papaver somniferum L. var. album ” (Neligan, The Opium 
Question , 12). P. somniferum occurs in Syria (petals white or rose- 
coloured, FI ) . 2 i, 36), nor must the red poppy, so common in the 
Mesopotamian fields, be forgotten. (For the numerous species of poppy 
see FPI i, 32 ; for a picture of the opium-poppy in Turkey, see EB. 
xith ed., xx, 133. For a description of opium-gathering see Rauwolff, 115.) 

“ The cultivation of the poppy yields several distinct and paying 
substances. These are (1) the inspissated sap of the green capsules— 
crude opium, which exudes therefrom to dry spontaneously ; (2) the 
moisture and soluble substances which drain from the opium, known 
as pasetva ; (3) the poppy petals ; (4) the ‘ trash 5 or powder prepared 
from the leaves, dried stems, etc. (this is used in packing the opium 
CPI. 856) ; (5) the capsules ; and (6) the oil-seed ” {CPI. 846, 854). The 
seeds of poppy are said to have no narcotic effects {CPI. 860), 

* am Adumatu must be “ the Red Drug ”, cognate to the Heb. ’ adkmdni , 
the ruddiness of Esau ; it also = im-gun-nu, orpiment {DACG. 47, 52). 
I was wrong in AH. 43 about sat marra-tum (or marru-tum ), in reading it 
sam Marra~tum “ the bitter land ”, i.e. the Persian Gulf {ndr marratum) ; 
the word sal is probably the same as in sal musi, sal urri “ period of night, 
period of morning ”. In other words, we have “ Red Drug ” = Sam kanasu > 
in the bitter cc period ”, i.e. when it has become bitter. The opium of 
Asia Minor is reddish or chestnut-brown, while the Persian from 
Trebizond is light brown, somewhat reddish {BMP. no. 18). For the 
bitterness see p. 223, n. 15. 

$ am Kanasu is obviously a loan-word from the Sumerian gAn-zi-Sar, 
the latter word occurring in the longer group ^gAn-zi-gun-nu {Cannabis). 
gAn~zi literally would mean “ stealer of the soul ”, and gun-ntj “ twisted, 
woven ” (p. 221), i.e. hemp, in the longer group, and consequently we may 
see in gAn-zi-sar as the “ plant which steals away the soul ” simply 
a word for narcotic, more specifically the opium. 1 Indeed, we find in 
l. 43 lam kanasu compared to ^nam-tar, i.e. the nam-tar plant, the 
mandrake, another narcotic. 

P. 228, l. 44 “its pa (tops) young, tender (?), have juice ”is exactly 
the case, the green capsules exuding the crude opium (for this phrase cf. 
the * am naniqu , p. 318). 

The group in ll. 47-51 is similar. The word 5am GAN-zi-u is probably 
the same as kanasu ; its equivalent sarmadu is curiously like the Syr. 
s e madhrd “ flower ”. Gamut (ga-mul) gAn-zi may perhaps be the same 
as the Syr. q e malla “ sweepings, quisquilise ”, suggesting the “ shir eh ” 
opium or dross, which is the burnt residue left in the bowl of the pipe 
after smoking, and is habitually collected and smoked again (Neligan, 
op. oil. 18), or perhaps the “ trash ” (above). 


1 If we are to sec in the Indian ganja ( binj ) the Sumerian gAv-zvSau “ opium " 
rather than the *™aAir-zi-Gtnr-NU “ Cannabis ", we must postulate a more general use 
of the word for binj, which in Palestine is applied to the Hyoscyamus ( FP , 2 ii, 262 ). 
Sprengel, Diosc. ii, 601 , quotes Eocehart as seeing binj in the Phoen. gingan of Apuleius. 
Cf. hanaJuttura Sati or hamCoiuni Saii (MB. 61). 
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lam Kasu is the word for “rose” (p. 194), curiously used here, and 
suggesting a similarity to the Arab, ward “ rose ” used for any flower. 


E. iam GUR f) , sakiru, Hyoscyamus niger L., henbane. 

lam GUR 5 -us, asarmadu. 

CT. xi, 46, 37 

sa-ki-ra | bVm G-UR 5 | u-sa-gis-gal-la~ku-gu-ga~k[u \ sa-ki-ru], 

(For the equivalents of sVm GUR r ,-us see p. 228.) 

5 am GUR 5 occurs thus in MT. :— 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Tooth, while green, alone (?), AM. 47, 4, 5. 
Stomach, poultice, Kii. ii, i, 33. Bruise , f, AM. 76, 3, 3. “ Muscle of 
temples,” f prob. ext., AM. 19, 1, 4. Stvelling , alone, dry, pound, poultice 
with “ barley-dust ”, KAR. 192, i, 24. When a woman's abunnatu 
(sexual part) is relaxed, after childbirth, pour into it with four others, 
KAR. 195, iv, 30. Virility , j*, ext., Liebesz. 51, 8. 

hit.: Jaundice (?), f, drink (?) in beer, Kii. ii, iv, 14. Stomach, with 
ri ’ ff SE-Li-PAR, drink in beer and iarrum , Kii. ii, i, 45. Sweeny, f, drink in . . . 
or in beer, AM. 48, 2, 7 : uncertain, to assuage some “ sorcery ” which 
he has eaten or drunk (?), [drink ?] in beer, AM. 87, 5, 12. 

(2) Seed: Ext.: Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 54, 1, 7. Itching on feet, f, 
poultice, AM. 74, iii, 9. 

Int.: to stay (?) menses , with laurel-seed and thistle-seed in beer, 
drink, KAR. 194, iv, 8. 

Note that in order to prevent sorcery from approaching a man’s 
house, spread (tetimir) ia ™DiL-BAT, fiVa ™GUR 5 , us-SA-beer, sulphur ... on 
the outer door and hinge, KAR . 298, r. 43. 

(3) Root: Ext.: anoint, bind (as ~su), and put on neck, f KAR . 70, 
36 ( Liebesz. 30, 36). Against an-ta-sub-ba, etc., f, bind on (a$-sw) 
KAR 186, r. 30. 

(4) ba (tops) : Ext.: unknown disease, f, poultice, AM. 50, 5, 4. 

(b) * a ™GUR 5 -us :— 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Teeth , f, AM. 78, 1, 29 : decayed teeth, alone 
(Vade-mecum) PI. 10, i, 9, dup . Meek, RA. 1920, 181, S. 1701, etc . ( JRAS. 
1934, 773). 

(2) Seed: Ext.: Temples, '|\ bray, anoint in oil, AM. 103, 21. 

(3) Root: Ext.: Against an-ta-sub, f, bind (a &-su), KAR. 186, 
r. 17. Text mutilated, but prob. root of fiVam G[uR 6 -u]s which in its uprooting 
the sun has not seen, apply alone to the temples, for eyes, AM. 14, 5, 9. 

The following is to be added to p. 228 :— 


^bar-gur 5 -us 

i? GUR rr US 

^ gur 5 -us 

[ i? ] ..GUR-US 
. . . SAG-GUR 5 -US 


sar-ma-\du] 

a 

ki-$it-[tu] 
Jcu-si- . . . 
kur-si-is- . . 
ii, R 46,' 72-6. 


Ebeling suggested that Sakiru — Aram. SaJcrdnd (E. xiv. 29, n. 1). 
Certainly henbane fits very well. “ Sakrona gehort zu den altesten 
bekannten aram. Pflanzennamen, da schon Josephus, Arch, iii, 17, 6 
sie beschreibt,” FJ. iii, 359, 
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A. lam Aprusu (spelt usually Sam dp-ru-sa (or sd, or sic, or se), but once 
Sam ap-ru-s[a], perhaps Siderites sp v 

This occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Temples , bray, mix alone in oil, add scammony- 
gum, bind on, AM. 20, 1, 10, dup. CT . xxiii, 40, 23 (* am dp-ru-sd (v. sa). 
Hand of Ghost, f, bind temples, AM. 102, 26 ( lam dp-ru-sd ). Feet send hands, 
bathe, in Sam ab~ru-sd and zir kul-ku-la-ni, followed in l. 11 by a mention of 
Tig kul~ku-la-ni and rt ‘ 5 Li (ABL. 450, 8). Swelling , f, poultice, AM. 100, 
3, 13 : uncertain use, KAR. 192, ii, 28. Blow (misitti), f, poultice, AM. 79, 
1, 7. Prob. some ext. affection of the skin, f, poultice, AM. 52, 3, 4. Anoint 
in oil, I, AM. 94, 2, ii, 13 ( Sam dp-ru-sa : in oil, f (?) (as-sw), KAR. 205, 1). 
Long and varied prescription, f, AM. 22, 2, 13 ( 3am ap-ru-su). Eor tab- 
ud-da, bray, anoint alone in oil, KAR. 203, 51 ( §am dp-ru-s[a] ). 

(2) Seed : Prob. swelling with iam sihu ( Artemisia ) and sam arzallu 
(Cratsegus) anoint, AM. 73, 1, ii, 4. 

(3) zid (powder) : Blains ( sigati ) with 45 others, bind on, KAR. 192, 
r. ii, 53 ( §a7n ap~ru-se ). 

There would appear to be no doubt that the reading is 3am ap(b)rusu 
and not iam lidrusu, and hence the Persian apruz may be cognate (jlLj 

Jjj\, a garden of apruz), Kestron, Siderites (FJ . ii, 72 : FP. 2 ii, 373). 

It grows in Mesopotamia (Ainsworth, Res. 34), and its ancient use for 
staunching blood and healing wounds is not remote from its frequent 
ext. use in MT. A species frequently grown in gardens is the Syrian 
or sage-leafed iron-wort (S. syriaca) ” (PC. xxi, 1841, 491). 

B. 5a7n L tj - G An - LU (= akusimanu (?)): iaw sim-sxm. 

PI. 19, K. 4216, viii-vii, 1-2 : 




la7n SUB-§u[lt] 

sa7n LtJ-GAL-LU j 


3am a-ku-[si-ma-nu] (?) 1 

(a) lam LtJ-GAL-LU : 


Cf. AM. 104, 32 : 2 inim-inim-ma sak-ki-dib-ba ina eli taq-si-ri sd 
3 “ a7n LtJ-GAL-LU : “ Two prayers for an affection of the temples over a 

bundle of LtJ-GAL-LU-plant,” but it is not clear what the procedure after 
this is. The plant is used ext., f, AM. 88, 2, r. 2 ; it is used to rub on with 
“ the blood of a black serpent” (Rieinus, p. 130), with black and yellow 
sulphur and cedar blood for the attack of a ghost, KAR. 56, 3, and 
similarly, ib. 8, and to rub on horses, f, in the purification of a stable, 
KAR. 91, r. 11. Its use with Rieinus (if this is correct) with sulphur and 
cedar-oil, to be rubbed on, suggests a soap. 

(b) lam a-ku-si-ma-nu = lam soh-la-a-nu (wild cress, p. 55) VAT. 9000, 
part dupl. of K. 4185, pi. 26. It is to be drunk with 36 others for some 
urinary trouble, KAR. 193, 10 (* am akusimana). 


1 108860, CT. xxsvii, 28. I, 21-2 gives a plant &m §int-§UR twice. The reading 
tt-ku-lsi-ma-nu] is not certain ; it might be a-lu . . . Note ®“ m Lir -a-mt in Luck, i, 215. 
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C. “""gi-rim-gi-suk, anhinute , perhaps Nelumbo nucifera Gartn. 

PI. 27, 82-5-22, 1777 1 : PI 32, S. 1328 ; PL 39, K. 10126 + 79-7-8, 

350 : 


2 


p a77i GI-RIM-GIs]-GI-SUK 

iam an-ki-nu-te 3 

[ lom ] . . . a(?)-gi-suk 

sam 

> > 

[ ta ] . . . GAR( ?) -BtJN-NA 4 

Sa77l 

j ) 

s ’ a ™GI-RIM-GIS 6 -GI-SUK 

sam 

5 J ^ 

lam bu-la-lu 

3am ,, ina Su-ba-ri 

la7n a-a-dr hu-bu-ut M sddi(i) 

sam ,, kima lam-me 2 6 


Since the forms anhinute, anlcinuti , and anhinudi all occur, there is 
apparently no doubt about the transliteration. 

This occurs thus in MT, : 

Simply , always: Ext.: Temples , f, anoint in oil, AM. 103, 21. 
Hands and Feet , f, ext., AM. 98, 3, 16. Feet (oil of cedar, riQ huhru , and 
lam anhinutim mix, anoint), AM. 14:, 1, iii, 7 : sim. to preceding, AM. 75, 
1, iv, 4. Uncertain, f, anoint in oil, AM. 94, 2, ii, 12. of Ghost, f, 

anoint in oil, wear on neck as amulet, AM. 95, 2, ii, 9 (dup. KAR. 184,19). 

Int.: Strangury , j', drink either in strong wine or ... , AM. 59, 1, 37. 
To stay fluid in womb, f drink in beer, KAR. 194, iv, 36. [Hand] of 
Ghost, f, drink, AM. 14, 5. Uncertain use, lungs (?), AM. 45, 1, 4. 

Uncertain use, lungs (?), AM. 45, 1, 4. 

Probably from its name “ calyx of the pool ”, and the Aramaic 
quttin, qitnin, Nelumbo nucifera Gartn., the similarity of the Assyrian 
anlcinuti being obvious. The Nelumbiacese are associated by some with 
the Nymphseacese or water-lilies, which they certainly resemble in 
appearance (PC. xvi, 1840, 140). They are used for many diseases 
(IMP. 1, 75), and occur in Syria-Palestine, FP. 2 3 4 i, 30. The best known 
is said to be the N. speciosum Willd., Middle Asia and Egypt: “ ihre 
starkereichen Rhizome, sowie die haselnussgrossen Friichte (agyptische 
Bohnen) werden roh und gekocht gegessen ” (MPB. ii, 600) : “its nuts 
are supposed to have been the sacred bean of Pythagoras ; its fleshy 
stems are used as food by the poorer inhabitants of China ” (PC. ib. 141). 
Particularly interesting is the name * am a-a-ar ku-bu-utH sadi(i) (“ sheen, 
colour, of kubut of the mountains ”), “ like an acorn ” ( lamme , p. 247), 

i.e. bean or hazel-nut size. 

D. 1. 3am Arihu. 

2. Um Puhpuhu. 

3. lam Ganu. 

In VAT. 9000 we have : 


1 Perhaps part of K. 4354, PI. 18. 

2 Line omitted on S. 1328. 

3 S. 1328 ii. 

4 S. 1328 ... ha. 

6 82-5-22, 1777, omits. 

0 Line omitted on 82-5-22, 1777. 
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(a) [ sam Sd~mi a-mu-ri]-qa-nu 

(b) [ iam Sd~mi ahyha-zu 

(c) sa-ma-ni 

(d) [ Sam Sd-mi] sur-di-e 

(e) [ iam Sd]-mi himit urri 1 
(/) \ &am Sd]-mi Sepa n &ar p1 

(g) [* am ]M-mi bil lib-bi 

(h) \^ am ]pu-uh-pu-hu 

(i) sam a-ri~hu 

(j) sam ga-a-nu 

(Jc) sa7n hi-la-ba-nu Sd hidi(i) 


* am bu-ra4u 

$ am nob-ru-qu 

* am sa-su-un-tu 

§am ci-ri-hu 

* am la-ha-gu 

Sam sa-dci-nu 

§am ga-a-nu 

sam 

sam 

3 ) 

iam hi-la-ba-nu 

sam zi~ah (= nasah) si (mdrti) 


and Mat 88, 4, 1-5 : 


MAH 1 


Sam pu-uh-pu-hu 
§am me-si(?) Sam-ri 

Sam 

... la mur di 

sam 

... si sa ni 

sam 


1. * am Arihu , a drug for surdi , possibly, but not probably, to be con¬ 
nected with the diagnosis in AM. 51, 4, 5 : “ If a man who is sick of 
Sur-du sa d Samas the thirtieth day 7 and 7 pu-ut-ri i[k (?)]- . . which 
might mean an attack of sun-heat, either sunstroke, or (since Siggatu 
“ blains ” or sim. is in the next prescription) merely sunburn. * am Arihu 
is used in MT. internally for stomach-trouble (heartburn) when the 
patient is unable to rest by day or night, his limbs being “ poured out ” ; 
he has eaten or drunk some “ sorcery ”, for which bray Sam arihu alone, 
drink in grape-juice, and he shall evacuate, AM. 48, 2, 3 (paralleled by 
a similar receipt with §am matqu in grape-juice, ib. 1.6). As it would appear 
to be a purge, Surdu is probably to be explained as from ridd “ drive 

2. * am Puhpuhu is used in MT. thus : a small quantity, prob. 
1 carat . . [ iam puyuh-pu-hu } AM. 91, 6, 4. Perhaps . . . -pu-hi in oil on 
wool, AM. 78, 2, 7. In BM . 122654 (dup. KAR. 203, i, 35, it is given as 
sam irri mar si (“a drug for sick entrails ”), bray, drink in wine. 

In the VM. (PI. 42, K. 274, 24 : Meek, RA. 1920, 179 : Mat. 88, 

ii, 8) : 

[to] (i?)pu-uh-pu-hu 2 | ina mu-taq-pu 

to MA n, a plant which occurs in the same register, is given on KAR. 
203, iv, 55 (dup. PI. 37, Em. 357, 6) as Sam hi-tar-hu “ a drug for . . . 

An omen is drawn from its occurrence in plenty (a4ar) (like §amme vl in 
plenty), with the result of “ destruction of cattle ” (KAR. 203, r. iv, 40, 
41 (cf. TR. ii, 59, K. 2882,2-9, for the use of a-tir in similar circumstances). ) 

3. * am Ganu is paralleled in its use for coughs by lam z%r i? binu (seed of 

1 tab-ud-da. (Cf. PI. 31, K. 8846, obv. 1-5, . . . sepd u . . . , ... bib . . . f* 1 ™] qa-a- 

n[u\ ...» [“ m ]a-n'-[A«] . . . ., [ Sam hi]-la-pa-nu . . .). 

2 The reading -ri of MatouS seems a manifest error. 
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tamarisk): lam ga-a-nu \ ham ha-hi ina samni hal-si | nu pa-tan ikal-su 
lu ina sikari isatti ( KAR . 203, iv, 44, which surely must be compared to 
ib. 34, [ §am ]ga-a-nu ham su-[a-lim ina samni hal]-si nu pa-tan \ lihan-su 
isabat(bat) ihatti , i.e. it is prescribed to be drunk for cough (with slight 
variation in each) in refined oil : also ib. vi-v, 28 (dup. PI. 36, K. 4687 + 
Em. ii, 412,12, and PL 43, S. 60, 6) 3<Lm ga-a-nu \ ham bil libbi ha zi | tazak 
ina samni tapasas , rub on in oil to remove “ fire of the stomach 55 (parallel 
to the use 0 f * am lcaran helibi ( cf . 1. (g), p. 235). 

The species “ * am hilabanu of the mountains ” is for removing bile 
(line k, p. 235). [Here the Author inserted a rough note, showing that he 
intended to compare hilabanu with an Aram, form hilbdnd quoted from 
FJ. I, 221, said to mean “ ivy For the modern medical uses of ivy he 
quoted HS. 202 : the berries of the ivy for rheumatism, fresh ivy leaves 
for corns, ivy gum for hollow teeth, and uses in the treatment of the eyes 
and of headache.] 

E. Ahdanu , unknown. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

For sick anus, while green, mix with fat, apply to anus, PL 30, 
S. 698,14 : KAR. 203, r. iv-vi, 7. 

F. lam Bukanu (sirkanu). 

VAT. 9000 gives : 


3am bu(sir)-ka-nu 

3am si-ih-pu 

swm gu-ma-nu 

sam 

i ? 

ia Hlb-bu an-nin-pis 

§am qu-qu-bi-nu 


In VM. we get Mat . 88, i, 23- 

5 : PI. 28, K. 4140, A, 6/. 

[ina] lib an-nin-pis 1 
[ina] zibbat a-da-ri 2 3 




[ina] ihid bu(sir)-ka-ni 4 


In MT. Sarn bu(sir)-ka-ni is used, probably to dissolve stone in the kidney, 
AM. 39, 6, 5. Ihid bukannu (sirkannu) is an animal of the lower orders 
( Landsberger, Fauna , no. 248). 

G. 1. lam Fkidu. 

2 Sam Uagahu . 

3. sam Kusimu. 

4. Sam Bulclu. 

VAT. 9000 : (dup. PL 26, K. 5440, B) gives : 


1 K. 4140, A, zibbat piS.qa.qaz.nxtI. 

2 K. 4140, A, rim, and repeats this line. 

3 K. 4140, A, has no line. 

4 K. 4140, A, i-Hd bu(-sir)-ka-nu. 
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[ s '°™].-BA 

iam e-ki-du 

[ iam GA(?)]-HAR 

sam 1 

j ) 

'[* om GA]-HAR 

sam na-ga-hu 

sam GA-RIN 

sam 2 

Sam ku-si-mu 

sam 

>y 

Sam ku-si-mu 

iam sd-as-bu-tu 

sam pi-na~ru 

sam 

) y 

sam 

Sa7n ka-bit('{)-u 

sam pi~nir4u 

sam kar-ru~hu 

sam bu-uk-lu 

§am sd-na - . . ~[d]i~e 


H. 1. iam EL-KUL-LA, 

2 s «™muh-kul-la. 

Note that ^el-kul-la, which we should naturally have expected 
to be the same as sam MUH-KUL-LA (i.e. Sam eli-K ul-la) occurs in three 
prescriptions along with the latter in MT. The various occurrences of the 
different forms in MT. are as follow : 

(a) sam EL-KUL-LA : three instances with s ~ a7n MUH-KUL-LA in the same 
prescription : f, anoint, AM. 97, 4, 11 : rub horses , f, KAR. 92, r. 11. 
Strangury , f, AM. 59, 1, 38. Once with sa77i iR-nuL-LA, for sorcery , drink 
in wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 1. Without either, Hand of Ghost , f, anoint, 
AM. 95, 2, 10 : 97, 4, 15. Scorpion-sting, f, anoint, AM. 91, 1, r. 7. 

( b) io7n MUH-KUL-LA (besides the three instances quoted above) : 
anoint, f, AM. 103, 1, 21. Hand of Ghost , f, 97, 4, 12. When saliva is not 
stopped in the mouth, with iam mastakal (etc. (?)), drink in kurunnu- 
beer, AM. 31, 4, 15 (see §a7n ili-KXJL~LA below). For weak hair , f, 
wear (?) on neck, CT. xxiii, 36, 55. Also along with sa77i iR-KUL-LA, loins , f, 
uncertain use, AM. 31, 1, 7. Uncertain, f, AM. 88, 1, 3. 

(Seed) [Lungs], f, uncertain use, AM. 83, 1, 19. A red kind, for Ghost , 
■f, anoint in oil (finger pricking him), AM. 14, 5, 2. 

(c) lam e-li- gul-la : Hand of Ghost , f, drink, AM. 14, 5, 4 : iam i-li - 
kul-la, “ when a man’s saliva comes plentifully and is not stopped,” f, 
eat, drink, Bbeling-Unger, AfK. 1, 1923, 23, 10 (see an entry under 
s “™muh-kul-la above). 

(cl) s ' am AN-(= iZ)-GUL-LA; Lungs , anoint, AM. 45, 1, 10. 

(e) §arn A~N(~ ii)-HUL-LA ; “ allows no sorcery,” Thureau-Dangin, 

RA. 1921, 165, 21. 

From the above it would seem that sa7n MUH- kul-la is the same as 
iam e-li-G ul-la (because of its Assyrian translation for the first word), and 
again, as Sam i~li-K ul-la, since the respective prescriptions in which this 
latter occurs with it are practically the same ; and probably the same 
as s “ m AN(= iZ)- gul-la. We have, however, three distinct forms in 
* a7n MUH-KUL-LA, ^ a7n EL-KUL-LA, and sW [R-KUL-LA. * aw AN-H ul-la is an 
uncertain instance. 

Certain resemblances in the employment of these in MT. with 
sam EL or Sam arzallu suggest a connection, particularly as one instance of 
a red kind of lam MUH-KUL-LA is given (cf. p. 319, where two species of 

1 IC. 5440, B may be 5am qa- . . . 

2 K. 5440, B. 
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za l rur are mentioned, a red and a yellow). But sam arzalla occurs in the 
same prescription as ^el-kul-la (AM. 95, 2, ii, 10), and * am EL with 
sam EL -icuL-LA and fam MUH-KUL-LA ( KAR. 91, r. 11), so that the four are 
certainly distinct. 

I. 9am Habsallurhu , unknown. 

PL 31, K. 8249 (+ PL 40, 82-5-22, 576, which gives nothing) : dup. 
VAT. 9000 : 


sam beda qur-di 1 

3am hab-sal-lu-ur-hu 

sam a-rit 2 samni 

s am 

! 7 7 

sam a-lid samni 

sam 

77 

Sam hab-sal-lu-ur-hu 

sam ul-lu-lu sd same(e) 


“ Warrior's slingstone,” “ giving birth to oil,” “ shooting oil,” “ cleanser 
of heaven,” would appear to be the meaning of the synonyms of 
rfiabsallurhu. Olive is a possible suggestion, but very unlikely. 

J. sW ka-a-ab-ba, imbu tamtim. 

PL 25, K. 4398, i-ii, 2-6, gives : 


3am sd-mi Id-rib lam-tirn 

sam im-bu-u tam-tim 

“ m KA-A-AB-BA 

sarn im-bu-u tam-tim 

sam A-AB-BA rapastu(tu) 
sam KU -SA A-AB-BA 4 

KA-A-AB-BA 
sam kokkab tam-tim 

sam iuj-SA ia-a-me 4 

sam kakkob tam-tim 

Smith, CT. xxxvii, 108859, ii, 33 


a-ab-ba rapastim(tum) | ka-[a-ab-ba] 
Mat. 88, 5, 12-13 : 


lam a-ma-si-u(\) 

. . . -na- . . 


Sam ku-si ia-me 

. . . tam-ti 



sam KA-A-AB-BA ( imbu tamtim) is found in. MT. thus : 

Simply: ext.: Temples , f, bind on, AM. 4, 6, 2 : 20, 1, 15, dup. 
CT. xxiii, 40, 28 + AM. 15, 2 ( AJSL . 1938) : AM. 102, 41 : 103, 15 (in 
cedar-blood) : f , anoint, AM. 103, 21 : put on neck in purse, f , AM. 4, 6, 
7 (?) (cf. KAR. 182, r. 25). Head, f, poultice, AM. 93,' 1, 15. Eyes , 
probably, f, AM. 14, 3, 3. Stomach , f, anoint in oil, AM. 52, 4, 6. Foot- 
sole, t, anoint in oil, AM. 75, 1, iv, 25 + 15, 3, r. 4. Hal'd of Ghost 
(fingers pricking), t, anoint in oil, AM. 14, 5, 21 : 93> 1, 7 : 97, 4, 15 : 
t, anoint in cedar-blood, AM. 93, 1, 2 (and in cedar-oil, AM. 94, 2, ii, 12) : 
as salve, f , AM. 94, 2, ii, 15. 

Ghost, f, prob. bind on (as~sw), AM. 29, 1, 2 (+ 89, 3 + K. 2175, iv, 
CT. xxiii, 22) : f in cedar-blood anoint, KAR. 56, 6. Against bennu, 
alone, BM. 122654 (from Nineveh). In a charm against unpopularity, etc., 


1 VAT. du. 2 y ATt ri4dt 

3 This line not on K. 8249. 

1 Cf. also iaTn KU-3A A-AB-BA and ^KU-SA ia-a-me, PL 18, K. 4354, xvi-xv, 10—11 : 
■see p. 36. 
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with “ heliotrope ”, hellebore, and magnetic iron-ore in various sweet 
oils, AM. 87, 1, r. 6. 1 Scorpion-sting, *[, in cedar-oil and oil anoint, AM. 91, 
1, r. 6. “ Poison,” f, in [oil] of cedar anoint, AM. 93, 4, 5 : poultice, f, 
AM. 98, 3, 10. 

Pessary : in wool alone in uterus, KAR . 194, iv, 15. 

Fumigate: Temples , probably, with fir-turpentine, sumach, f, 
AM. 4, 6, 2. Ears , f, AM. 33, 1, 33, 36. “ Poison of all limbs,” f, dry, 
pound, sift, AM. 91, 1, 9 : “poison,” with black sulphur, turmeric and 
dry bitumen, ib. r. 2, dup. AM. 92, 4, r. 2. Ghost, lying on a patient, 
in cedar-blood, ina bil (in fire (?)), AM. 33, 3, 14, dup. 82, 4, 9, and 
KAR. 182, r. 15 (cf. ib. 12). 

Ini.: Strangury , with ostrich-egg-shell in oil -|- beer, AM. 59, 1, 16. 
Stomach , prob. drink, in beer with aban BiR (lime) and anemone, KAR. 186, 
4, cf. 6. Bruise (diksu), f, [drink], Ku. ii, iii, 70. Uncertain use, 2 shekels 
Of . . .A-AB-BA, AM. 62, 1, iv, 2. 

K. sam Kalbanu. Unknown. 

VM. Mat. 88, i, 78 (cf. PI. 42, K. 274, 9), [ i? ]kal-ba-mo | ina i? a-su , 
which surely must be corrected with K. 8764, 4, ina ba-a-su. Scheil, 
RT. xxxiv, iii, compared it to galbanum, but I doubt this. If it were 
related to various Arabic words containing the word for “ dog ”, it should 
be a thorny plant : its connection with basu “ sand ” is difficult, and we 
can hardly suppose that the reference is to the sandy soil in which it 
grows. Again, it is not likely to be the fluff of the bulrush tops, which 
to-day is used in potters' clay : basu can hardly mean “ clay 

L. !? kan hu-si, unknown. See a prescription for Hand of Ghost, AM. 

9477. 

M. sam Kuidtu , unknown. 

3am Kuidtu : VM. (PI. 42, K. 274, 15 : K. 8764, 10, unpublished : 
Mat. 88, i, 84) gives : 

3am Kuidtu | ina su-pu-u sa (v. §a) ndri (v, pan me vl ). 

N. sam LAL, . . -ku-la-lum. 

s ’ am LAL occurs in VM. with a variant [* am a]3 (?), or [p]i (?), or [s]i (?), 
or [m]e (?), i.e. -ku-la-lum (for which Ebeling, MAOG. x, 1937, 2, 27, 
suggests askulalu). PI. 10, 3-4 : Meek, RA. 1920, S. 1701, i-iii, 6, 7 : 
PI. 44, i-ii, 13, 14 : Mat. 88, 1, 41, 42 : 

saw LAL (u. . . . - ku-la-lum , as above) | ina kalu (yellow ochre) and 
also | ina im-kal-gug (mercury) (?;. (im)-kal matqu “ sweet sub¬ 
limate (?) ”). 

It also occurs in vocabularies, twice in a right-hand column (PI. 27, 
K. 4162, 4-5) above kasi sar “ rose ”, twice, and below [ §am hil b]alti sad% 
(Ecballium) twice. 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

Always simply, and usually in a salve with cedar-blood, oil of cedar, 
or oil. Noticeable is one prescription particularly (preceding one “ when 

1 Heliotrope, the flower which “ presents the face ”, in sympathetic friendliness ; 
hellebore against hostile influences ; magnetic iron ore, used for its attractive powers 
(DAGG. 85), and the various sweet oils to give a pleasant presence. 
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sickness comes forth on a man's body”), a salve containing sa7n LAD and 
samma sa77l LAL together with others in cedar-blood, which shows that 
^ a771 LAL provides a specially characteristic product (perhaps a dye ?), 
besides that one which is merely defined by its simple name (AM. 52, 3, 9). 

It is used frequently in a salve (always with others) against the 
Hand of a Ghost or sorcery ; AM. 93, 1, 2, dup. of KAR. 56, 5 (in cedar- 
blood), 7 (in oil) : [95, 2, 8], dup. of KAR. 184, 19 (in oil) : 96, 4, 6 (in 
cedar-oil) : 97, 4, 15 (in oil) : KAR. 182, r. 5 : probably salve, AM. 87, 
5, 15. Most of these ingredients appear to be evil-smelling drugs. 

Fumigate , against “ poison ”, f, AM. 91, 1, 9. 

[Drink] in beer, with s ' am GUR 5 , summit sdmu (the red drug ”, with 
a value Asafoetida, p. 353), Kit. iii, iv, 14. 

Jam LAL occurs also in JBoissier, Rev. Sem ., 1894 (K. 249), 137. Tiglath- 
pileser III, brought it back as tribute from Merodach-baladan of the Sea- 
country (i.e. the tidal Khor) with §am Lt-a-nu and coloured garments 
(ii R. 67, 28). In BRP. iv, 37, 18 ( JRAS . 1924, 456) sam LAL is explained 
as Jci-ma i -liashuri ina ni-rib (?) tam-tim a-sar sam-mu u i? Gi la ba-su-it 
ina pan me vl ussu ina muh-hi-su ...” like an apple, in the neighbour¬ 
hood (?) of the sea, 1 where grass and reeds are not, coming out in front 
of the water, whereon (?)...” 

O. * am Kusibu, unknown. 

§am Kusibu occurs KAR. 203, i—iii, 44, as sam ha-am-me , a drug 
for (?) (bray, anoint in oil). VM. (PI. 42, K. 274, 14 : K. 8764, 9 (unpub¬ 
lished) : Mat. 88, 1, 83) gives * am Kusibu | ina ga-la-lu , AH. 105, nothing. 

P. i? MAS-HUS ,/caZ . ... ,gi . 

lar ”MAS-MA§, esparto-grass, or similar. 

Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 29, 40j§f, gives ^hus and * ? mas-hus = 
leal- . . . , and ^mas-hus, ^mas, and ^mas-mas = gi . . . 2 

^mas-hus occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Head, after washing head in cow's urine beaten 
up, reduce ^mas-hus, bray, shave head, and anoint (in) oil, AM. 3, 5, 6. 
Eyes, i? MAS-HU§ (glossed i? binu, tamarisk), f, dry, apply to head, AM. 16, 

1, 5. Probably baldness (or sim.), with mustard, in yeast of kurunnu - 
beer, bind on for three days after shaving (head), GT. xxiii, 25, 35 + AM. 

2, 1, r. 13. 

(2) Fruit: Hand of Ghost, j, anoint in oil, wear on neck, AM. 95, 2, 
iii, 9, dup. KAR. 184, 20, where “ bar (rind) of fruit of ^mas-hus ” is 
given instead of plain “ fruit ”). Head, f, bind on in rose-water, GT. 
xxiii, 31, 67. Uncertain, bray fruit of i? MAS-Hus, f, give to drink, AM. 88, 
2, r. 8. 

Quantity (fruit) : 10 shekels, f, head, GT. xxiii, 24, 14. 

[Fumigate] : '[, AM. 99, 3, r. 4, 10. 

(3) Root: “ When a man is full of gurastu ” (itch in head or similar), 
along, with root of tamarisk, etc., uncertain use, AM. 17, 1, ii, 6. 

(4) pa (tops), AM. 37, 4, 6 (?) (pa i? MAS-n[vs (?)). 

® am MAS-MAS is perhaps to be read in the following lists : 


1 The doubt about nirib makes tamlim “ sea ” also uncertain. 

2 The traces in ii R., 46, 69, may be i[$]. 
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PL 31 , K. 8846 -f- Em. 316 , 24 ^. (restored from VAT . 9000): 

* ar "MAS —- MA§ (?) . 

5aTn MAS — MAS (?) . 

* am ka-na . 

§am sa-da u-ri . 

Sam sa-gal-lu issuri . 

VAT. 9000 : 


s ~ am MAS — MAS (?) 

[ Ia?n . ]-nu 

§a7rt am (?) rabu(u) 

s ' a?n SU-NIGIN-NU 

Sam sa~gal-lu-issuri 


3am 


mm sa-\da u-ri ?] 

s am 


j j ^ 

lam gir fba-nu ina Su-ba-ri 


[This article was unfinished : rough notes by the Author reveal that 
he intended to propose as the signification of these words ££ esparto- 
grass, or similar ”. He interprets sagallu issuri as ££ bird-net ”, and quotes 
two Syriac words sad 1 a , fibra radicis, to be compared with sada {u-ri), 
and ms 9 , spartum, to be compared with ma§-ma§.] 

Q. sam MAS-TAB-BA. 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

Always simply : always ext. or as pessary : Eyes , f, apply, AM. 8, 
1, 17, practically dup. of Scheil, RA. 1921, 6, 4 : AM. 19, 6, 5, 7, 10. 
Ears , f, insert, KAR. 202, iv, 18. Plains (siggati), f, bind on, AM. 32, 
5, 5. Bruise {dik[li~\), f, lotion, AM. 97, 5, 4. Asu (pain) seizing the 
patient, with heliotrope and sumach, anoint in oil, AM. 55, 8, 5, dup. 16, 
4, 14 : of. 37, 3, 4. 

Pessary and suppository: Childbirth , f, for uterus, KAR. 195, 10. 
Hm/s-trouble, f, insert, KAR. 201, 11. 

It would appear to be a plant with anodyne properties, perhaps 
poisonous. Its meaning ££ Twin ” does not suggest anything. 

E. iam Si{m) gustu{ sar). 

The variant prescription KAR. 203, iv, 61 : 

^ am lim-gu-ul-ti arqu | lam ditto (~ amurriqanu) \ . . . 
and one of my new texts from Nineveh : 

si-gu-ul-tu arqu | lam a-mur-ti-qa-ni | rat ina karani sahti nak 
show how the word is to be read. In VM. there are two instances : 
(a) PL 42, K. 274 -f- 4163, iii-iv, 2, dup. Mat. 88, i, 71 

j-sWj {i?)§i m -gu-ul-ie (v. ti) (* ? )sar | ina ku-ru-su sd me pl , 
and (b) PL 10, r. 17, dup., PL 40, K. 14051, 2 : and Mat. ib. ii, 38 
i? sim-gu-us-ti | ina . . . . lu (?) alpi. 

The former (a) of these suggests a connection with something of skin 
as part of a waterlift, the latter (6) possibly something in connection with 
an ox(-skin). The word, however, is not in sufficiently common use to 
show definitely that it is one of the ordinary tanning materials for leather : 
the usual way to make skin-bottles impervious is to smear them with 
grease (Bruce, Travels iv, 334, quoted Smith, DB. i, 223), or pitch 
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Chardin, Voyages iv, 75, quoted ib.) or, in the case of kelek-skins, 
pomegranate (see p. 316), or for tanning in general, acacia bark ( DB . ib.). 

If there were any question about the reading of sim as a deter¬ 
minative (where Tiq is usually read, and not s7m ), so that the word were 
merely gustu , we might see in it the Syr. qustd, the Skr. kusta , Cost us. 
FJ 2 i, 391, gives AueklancLia Costus Falconer as the equivalent, but 
cf. CPI. 980, Saussurea Lappa C. B. Clarke. The use for amurriqanu 
“ jaundice ”, however, is hardly coincident with Costus , and the variant 
on the Nin. text, lam si-gu-us-tu is definite. Moreover, there is no Sumerian 
equivalent marked by Tiq . 

S. lam Sukdanu, unknown. 

It occurs in the following passages : 

lam Su-uk-da-na (v. Sam suk-da-nu ), KAR. 203, r. iii, 56, Nin. 122634, 
for tab-ud-da, bray, anoint in oil. 

T. iam Terinu> Sam gisgirru. 

PL 41, K. 8829, 9-11 : 


iam te-ri-nu 

sarn GI g-GURUN 

mm na-ri-nu 


Sam [gis-gir-ri ] 
gis-[gir-ri ] 

sam 


The position of this group in its order in the series suggests that it 
may be closely allied or similar to the Ricinus- group. Indeed, this 
Ricinus-gTO\xp ( i.e . * am sagabegalzu) on 108860 (CT. xxxvii, ii, 29) actually 
contains either [* am i]e-ri-nu or [* am n]a-ri-nu : 


[ : iam sa\-ga-be-gal-zu ut-lis 1 
sam {?;[£] e (?) (or na (?))-ri-nu 




la7n sd~ga~be-gal~zu ut~lis 




VAT. 9000: 


sam le — ri — nu Sam gis — gir — ri 
sam GI g — GURUN §am „ 


The possibility that this is another synonym for Ricinus is borne out 
by sa 77 l Gis-GURUN “ wood -|- fruit ”, and gisgirri , perhaps a composite 
loan-word, gis “ wood ” and gir “ dagger ”, i.e . a spiked wood which 
perhaps represents the husked seed-capsules of the Ricinus , “ a large 
three-celled nut, covered with tough spines ” (VK. 542). 

On the other hand, there is a possibility that in ham terinu we might see 
the Syr. sam t e ren , some form of Dragon’s Blood, prob. Cinnabari 
{Dracaena cinnabari) from Socotra, with a synonym sam saipd “ sword 
drug ”, which may coincide with gisgirri ; but here again there is some 
doubt, as FJ 2 i, 368, quotes a description of Sideritis achilleios in Syriac 


1 “ Ricinus in the com in on speech ” . . . 
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as “ a herb which is like sam i 6 ren ”. Kinnabari is mentioned by Diosc. 
as a costly pigment and medicine from Africa. The author of the Periplus 
(c. 60 a.d., Schoff, Periplus , 15 and 137) speaks of it as coming from the 
Island of Dioscorides (i.e. Socotra) (Schoff, ib. 34 : FHP. 2 675). Wellsted 
noted the two varieties of Dracaena in Arabia ( Travels , quoted Schoff, 
ib. 137). 

If, on the other hand, it were Ricinus , we might connect terinu and 
narinu with the root aru “ shoot, vomit, defecate ” (on the analogy of 
terdennu from redu : tartahanu from ratdhu (?) with e = w, as in edu 
“ one ”, Arab, wahad. Narinu , possibly for nawrinu (an initial n forma¬ 
tion, on the ground that w = m), parallel to the difficult form namaddu = 
nauaddu, taken by Jensen to be cognate to the Arab, ivadd ( Kosmologie 
444). 

\^ am ~\Gis-gir-[ru\ is one of the drugs for asi (pain or appetite), PI. 29, 
K. 4566, 14 : sam i§ (so Boissier) - gir-ru is a drug against sorcery, f, 
Boissier, RS. 1894, 138, ii, 12. At the same time the connection with 
Sctm sagabegalzu should be closer, if we are to see Ricinus in it. 

U. * am Zatanu (“ itch (?)-plant ”). 

This occurs in the previous list (p. 235, l. (/)) as “ a drug for swollen 
feet”. It is given the cryptic title of [s]er (or \dd\mi) siri salmi 33 [fl]esh 
(or [bl]ood) of a black snake ”, CT. xxxvii, 108859, i, 14 : sam . . . -ma~ 
hi(ti), i.e. “ a drug for -mahi ”, bray alone and anoint in oil, KAR. 203, 
i, 45 : ib. } r., iv, 24, “a drug that sickness not ...” In MT. ^ qa of 
Sam sada[nu ], f (?), in milk knead, shave the patient's head and bind on 
(head trouble), AM. 41, 3, 5 + CT. xxiii, 27, 17. ADD. 1042 (re-exd.), 
includes it among pa of pomegranate, of 1? a-am (citron (?)), of mulberry, 
of gi-bu, and along with the plant-drugs manna, Arnoglosson , §am alamu , 
^dil-bat, fcetida, roses, cedar, cypress, juniper, Acorus calamus , 
myrrh, and pine-turpentine, doubtless an apothecary's list (cf. PI. 35, 
K. 4180, A, 49), The fruit is used, f, to insert in the uterus of a woman 
who has been given noxious drugs to eat, and there is too much fluid in 
her womb (KAR. 194, r. 31). 

A possible cognate is the Syr. za’ti, scabies , but there are so many 
variations (< sadanu , zadanu , satanu) that it is extremely doubtful. * 
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A. 1.' '-Lammu, with a wide range of meaning ; exact medical meaning 
uncertain perhaps Quercus coccifera L. lam — “ acorn ”. 

2. * ? lam-mab allanu 3 oak : esp. pessary, suppository. 

3. i9 Belut , i? belit , Quercus infectoria L. 

4. i? Allankanis , Quercus coccifera L. 

5. i9 Sindu , a species of oak for building. 

6. bututtu, Pistachio, prob. Pistacia Terebinihus L. 

7. lam-hal, lubanu , Pistachio, P. vera L. : 

i? sirdu , Amygdalus communis L. (f.e. amara D.C.) the 
bitter almond : §am Hqdu matqu , the sweet almond. 

8. i? LAM-DU a , tur (v. tar)-a-zu, perhaps Pistacia vera. 

9. ( i? ) (“"Ose-nA-a, i? SE-NU, sunu } Vitex Agnuscastus L., “Chaste 

J;ree.” 

10. iam Si$banu y Vitex negundo L., or If. Agnuscastus L., “ Chaste 
tree.” 

1. Here should be included the following list of trees : 

PI 40, 82-5-22, 576, r. 1, 2 : VAT. 9000 : PI. 31, K. 8846, r. 17-26 : 
PI 32, Em. 364, r. 1-4 : PI. 34, S. 786 {cf. Meissner, MV AO. 1904, 3, 31) : 


Sam a-su-hu 

sam me 1 

sarn lam-mu 

§am dul-bu 

sam SE-NA-A 

sam si-lu-ur-tu 2 


sam ha-ah-ku 3 

5. 5am KIB-KUR-RA 

3am ,, rabu(u) 

* a7n ur *-zi-nu 

sam 

Sam su-kan-nu 

sam ... 5 me-suk-ka-nu 

ham lu-ba-nu \ 

sam bu-ut-nu PU 13 :pi 6 

sam 

■> j 

sam §i-iq-du mat-qu 7 

10. larn si-iq-du 

iam $uq 8 -du 

* am si-qit-tum 

Sam nu-us-hu 0 

sam qat-ra-nu 

sam Ml zu (\)-ni 10 

lam e-su-u 

sam ia-ar-hu 11 

* am ak-la-bu-u 

sam 

■>) 


3 82-5-22, 576, mi. 

2 82-5-22, 576, actually has for the ** m sihirlu-gjcoiip an addition (restored from Mat. 88, 
iii, 72#):- 


ka-zal-lu-hu 

^^si-lu-ur-tu 

[ iam ma-a-ru libitti 

si-lu-ur-tu 

[ s ' aTn £ne-NA-A 

sam s\i-lu-ur-tu 

m ka -. 

sam ,, ]ina Su-ba-ri 


(and then ^ha-ah-hu follows). 


Mat. for l. 4 has erroneously ka-nir-hu , which must be corrected ka-zal-lu-hu 
withK. 8846, r. 20, andforll, 5-6 has,, . . for si-lu-ur-tu. It adds a line below ^ka- . . . , 
Mus-r[i-iu\ (“ Egyptian ”). 3 K. 8846 omits this line. 

4 K. 8846, ur. ' 6 82-5-22, 576, mu-su. 

0 K. 8846, S. 786, Rm. 364, and 82-5-22, 576, put this after nu-uS-lm. 

7 K. 8846 and 82-5-22, 576, omit this line. 8 82-5-22, 576, iu-uq. 

9 Here K, 8846 and 82-5-22, 576, continue with another group. 

10 Prom VAT. 9000. It must surely be read eri. 

11 Por this and the next line see p. 344. 
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1 . iam Lammu } larn dulbu . Sumerian apparently has no simple lam- 
tree, hut Assyrian affords what is presumably an equivalent in 
^ ( sa m )lam-mu, which has the three 1 2 equivalences §am dulbu “plane” 
(p. 247), ^u-ku (= asuhu) “ fir ” (p. 289 : CT. xviii, 3, viii-vii, 20), and 
'•mis (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 20, 24) (the latter having also the values 
mesu, sulmu , and sulurn mesi). Obviously Hammu may include a wide 
range of meaning, although, since it occurs in MT., it must have a definite 
medical significance : e.g. for an affection of flesh and limbs, f, drink its 
pa (tops) in wine, AM. 69, 1, 18. i? Lam-ma is mentioned in a ritual 
(Ebeling, ZA. 1915-16, 277 ; KAR. 33); it is to be cut down (batdqu) 
in the garden, and in 11. 7, 8, Ha-mu “ from *the garden ” varies with 
Ham-mu in l. 10 and r., 1. 2. 

On the other hand, the Sumerian lam is found in the following com¬ 
pounds : (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 18^. : Meek, RA. 1920, 166, 
K. 9935 : Langdon, RA. 1931, 19 : Weidner, AJSL. 1921, 164) : sW al- 
la-an, ^lam-mar = allanu 2 (cf. also SAL 6809) : {? lam-hal = lupomu : 
^lam-gal = butu[t]tu : ^lam-du 13 = tur (v. tar) -a-zu ( s ’ om LAM-MA = 
* am epitatu, p. 209), Scheil, RT. 1914, 186, is a vocabulary : . . . al-la- 


an = . . . , followed by . . lam-har = . . . : . . lam-hab — . . : lam- 
gar. 3 = . . . : . . lam-du 13 — . . . 


Taking these in turn with the sign lam as a base : 

2. i? LAM-MAR, allanu (long accepted as the equivalent of the Heb. 
alldn “ oak ”) is a drug in MT., used thus : 

(1) Simply: ext. Uncertain affection, prob. stomach , f, anoint 
allanna in oil, AM. 94, 2, ii, 12. Uncertain, AM. 51, 12, 2 ( w al-la-an 

occurs, f, for strangury , AM. 59, 1 , 40). 

(2) bar (bark) of * ? al-la-an, bray, apply alone to uterus in wool, 
KAR. 194, iv, 18 (parallel, ib., to [skin] of pomegranate as styptic). 

(3) pa (tops); for bile , with sam marti (“drug for gall ”) drink in 
beer, Ku. iii, i, 23. 

The habitat of the i? allanu was sad Bi-ib-bu , iii?. 51, a-b, 9, and 
perhaps ?ad Se-se-ih , ib. c-d , 8. 

Oak-bark is used in modern medicine, P. 979 giving it as “not 
official ”, but describing it as a local astringent, used for relaxed throat, 
leucorrhoea, gonorrhoea, etc. LPG. IMff. says that it has been adminis¬ 
tered equally successfully int. and ext. (constitutional leucorrhoea, 
diarrhoea, and dysentery) and by injections in the uterus for uterine 
haemorrhage. 

Apart from its use as a drug, we find further evidence for the meaning 
“ oak ” in the following : 

i? Allanu is the actual word for a pessary or suppository, not only 
in its Semitic form, but even in the Sumerian ^lam-mar (as Ebeling saw, 
E. xiii, 35), e.g. for anus-trouble bray various drugs in oil, make an 
al-la-na (v. sal + u -nu), sprinkle with cypress oil, put into the funda¬ 
ment, AM. 43, 1, 4, dup. KAR. 157, r. 33. In this sense allanu occurs 
AM. 5, 7, 6 : 43, 1, 10 : 18, ii, 6 : 50, 6, 6 : 53, 9, 7 ; 53, 11, 7 : 57, 5, 

1 Langdon’s Kish text gives ^lam-gal for all three. 

2 Gelb, Inscr. from Aliskar, 25, has a form a-la-ni , which he would make “ rue ”, 
challenging the possibility of “ oak ” as well as the reading attankanis. 

3 So also Mat. I, iii, 1. 
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r. 9 : 81, 9, 6. It may usually be recognized by the word du-w$ (teppus) 
which" follows it ( e.g. * ? la>i-mar du-ws (thou shalt make a suppository), 
in this case sprinkled with juniper-oil, and inserted in the fundament, 
KAR. 203, vii, 10. The ideogram &al v(~nu) obviously represents a 
picture of the vagina with a (cuneiform) wedge, i.e. the pessary. An 
“ infant's suppository ", allan serri, is mentioned, BRP. iv, 37, 19 : 
JRAS. 1924, 456. 

Here we obviously have another indication of the “ oak ” ; in the 
acorn-shape of the pessary (cf. the Greek pdAavos “ acorn ”, with a 
similar value as a pessary) : suppositories “ are cast into moulds of a 
conical or pastille shape ”, DM. ii, 1561). In consequence, it is proper to 
compare the early form of the sign for lam, as given in REC. no. 130, 
which appears to be a cone lying on its side with the apex to the left, and 
having two small tags projecting, which doubtless represent the small 
projection at the top of the acorn. We may note, also, the Syriac balluta 
“ oak ”, which has also the meaning of a vase in the shape of an acorn 
(with which cf. 1carvai hAM , D. 435, 4). 

With the value “ oak ” as certain, we can discuss the name of the 
fifth month, allandte , in the Old Assyrian Calendar (Landsberger, D. Kult. 
Kal. d. Bab. und Ass. 88ff.: S. Smith, Early Hist. 115). Here, Smith 
would make the tree terebinth (I think, incorrectly), and Landsberger 
translates “ Hirtenmonat ”. With our value “ oak ”, however, the word 
(as a feminine plural) would at first suggest “ acorns ”, and that the 
month was that of the acorn-harvest, that is, of the edible acorn which 
is commonly eaten in Mesopotamia. The month, however, is given as 
equal to Ab, i.e. July-August, which is too early for the ripening of the 
acorn ; the acorns of the Quercus Cerris , the Turkey oak (obviously the 
proper species to compare) do not ripen until the first autumn ( EB . xith 
ed., s.v. “ Oak ”), and we must, therefore, see some other product of the 
oak represented by allandte. Yet still less can it be the kermes-scarlet, 
which reaches its last state in the middle or towards the end of May 
(Loudon, Arboretum 1913). I think it can refer only to the harvesting of 
the oak-manna which exactly fits this period (see p. 272). Allandte , 
therefore, cannot here be the actual fruit of the oak, the acorn. 

3. ^Belut, i9 belitj Quercus infectoria L. 1 The district round Harran in 
Sargon's time was, as it is now, the great centre for the oak which the 
Arabs call ballut , from which are obtained the gall-apples. According to 
FJ. 2 i, 626, the ballut includes, among other species, Q. Mgilops L. (the 
Yalonia oak), Q, Ballota L., Q. Cerris L., and Q. coccifera L. 2 Domesday 29 
contains the Assyrian records of the number of these i? belut trees in the 
Harran district, one total being given as 49,300. 

This large number of trees grown round Harran must have been for 
a particular purpose, surely the famous galls (rather than the acorns, or 
even the kermes-dye). The Mesopotamian galls are one of the outstanding 
exports from Basrah, more than £150,000 worth having been exported 
to the United Kingdom in 1912 ( Consular Report for Basra , 1914), and 


1 [W. F. Albright in BASOR. no. 94, p. 21, n. 56, denies this meaning and reverts to 
“ vines ”, without noticing AH. 123.] 

2 FP. 2 ii, 519, saj^s that the balMt is the deciduous oak, and is the Q. sessifiora Salisb., 
while the Q. infectoria Oliv. is called abbas. 
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in 1861 790 tons were imported from Turkey (VK. 430). Chesney (Exped. i, 
107) says that Al-Jezirah (N. Mesopotamia) produces gall-nuts and yellow 
berries (doubtless of the sumach) from the mountains northward, and 
Olivier {Voyage iv, 273) that Mosul was an entrepdt for gall-nuts in his 
time. We must, therefore, see in the i? belut the Q. infectoria , the oak from 
which the galls come. It may be added that these galls, abnormal growths 
on the tree, are generally used for tannic acid, as they contain 
50-60 per cent tannin, while oak bark produces the best leather known 
(EB. xith ed., xvi, 332-3). 

It may be that the tablet found by Sir, Leonard Woolley at 
Carchemish (and translated by me in his Carchemish ii, 135) relates to 
the gall and sumach trade in the neighbourhood of Carchemish. This 
text appears to be concerned with at least sixteen Syrians and their 
rights (perhaps in the i? amiku , for which, very tentatively, I suggested 
a comparison with the Syr. ’ augd , sumach, and in the i? apisana (?), 
possibly the Arabic ‘ afs (the oak which produces the gall-nut, and the gall- 
nut itself). Since a leather-worker, askapu , is mentioned, we may perhaps 
be on the right track in this explanation. It is hardly necessary to mention 
how thriving the industry of leather-working has always been in N. Syria ; 
e.g. Urfah produced “ tres beaux marroquins ” in Olivier's time {ib. 221), 
and Buckingham ( Travels i, 380) mentions 300 manufacturers of leather 
there. When Sargon flayed Uubidi of Hamath (no great distance away) 
and dyed his skin red, the local industry must have been in his mind. 

To go further into the species of oaks in these districts, we can quote 
Layard (Nin. and Bab . 665), who gives details from Dr. E. Dickson of 
oaks from Kurdistan. His picture of the acorn of Q. infectoria (the gall- 
oak) makes the fruit very much longer than that of English acorns, and 
I myself suspect that this must be the edible species which is brought into 
Mosul, which I have frequently seen. Ainsworth {T. ii, 193) gives only 
the Q. Valonia as the source of the Amadiyah galls for the market, but he 
was told that the Q. infectoria , Q. pedunculata, and Q. cerris also furnished 
them. 

i? Belut would appear definitely the Q. infectoria , and we can turn back 
to i? allanu. The two are clearly distinct species from ADD. 444, 5 and 6 
(a contract relating to an estate in ^Singara, Sinjar, W. of Assyria), on 
which both are mentioned. The Sumerian equivalent * ? lam-mar (resolved 
into its component means “ acorn-tree ” -f- tultu <e worm ”, means “ oak 
of the worm ” which suggests that the correct meaning for the allanu is 
the kermes oak, the Q. coccifera. This was the meaning given to the 
Heb. alldn by Post, FP . 2 ii, 521. 

4. i? Allanlcanis T The form i? allakani is used by Tiglath-pileser I 
(c. 1100 b.c.), introducing the tree into Assyria, along with a mention of 
i? erinu (cedar) and i? urkarinu (box) (Cyl. vii, 18), unfortunately not saying 
whence he obtained it. 

i? Allankanis is used in MT. thus : 

Int.: Strangury , alone, brayed, drunk in kurunnu- beer, KAR. 203, 
i, 27 (prob. dup. PL 27, K. 4430, 6, and PL 35, K. 4180, A, 28), like caper 
(the se . ru of it), heliotrope, yellow saffron, garlic, and thyme (KAR. ib. 
24-9). Difficult childbirth , apparently chewed alone and drunk without 

1 Gelb would read **allanJcaman (see p. 248). 
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a meal, AM. 67, 1, iv, 23, dup. KAR. 196, iv, 30. Congestion of the lungs 
with 26 others, uncertain use (prob. drink), AM. 83, 1, 7. 

The first part of the word is obviously i? allanu “ oak ” : I had at 
first sought a parallel for the second half in such words as the Arab. 
sah ballutah, the Syr. ballutai mailed (“royal oak ”), the chestnut. The 
chestnut occurs in Mesopotamia, FJ. i, 613 (but not on the fiats of Assyria 
or Babylonia) : it is properly a native of Asia Minor (FP. 2 ii, 524), Castanea 
sativa Mill, being reported from the Lebanon, and Antilebanon (but note 
Hehn, Kult. vi th ed ., 386 : “ mit Sicherheit findet sich die europai'sche 
Form der Castanea vesca . . . im westlichen Transkaukasien . . . im 
stidlichen Kleinasien scheint sie nicht einheimisch zu sein ”). The modern 
word for it in the Near East is usually some form of Castanea ; Hoefer 
(Chaldee 181) gives the Mesop. Arab, as abu faruwa. 

But a better parallel for kani(§) is the Hittite kana§ “ dye ” (Weidner 
Stud. z. Hett. Sprach . 118). The variations in the terminations hani and 
hani§ at once suggest the nominative of a Hittite word, and hence, if we 
may connect the tree i? allanhanis with the words allanu “ oak ” + Hittite 
kanas “ dye ”, it must be the oak from which the kermes dye is obtained, 
the Q. coccifera L. (FJ. i, 630) : Q. tinctoria Alph. D.C. or Q. coccinea 
Wangenh. are impossible, being indigenous to N. America. I think that 
we may regard the termination of the Armen, kaskeni as out of the 
question, since the other Armen, form is hash. 

The use of i? allanhanis in MT. is paralleled in more modern times : 
“ In the pharmacopoeia of the ancients kermes triturated with vinegar 
was used as an outward application, especially in wounds of the nerves. 
From the 9th to the 16th century this insect formed an ingredient 
in the ‘ confectio alkermes \ a well-known medicine, at one time official 
in the London pharmacopoeia, as an astringent . . . Syrup of kermes was 
also prepared ” (EB. x\th ed ., xv, 756). IB. 1756 says that if a woman takes 
it for seven days in honey her menstruation is deferred : in vinegar, she 
loses the capacity of conceiving. If it is threaded on silk, and worn, it 
cures fevers. Pomet (HD. 19) coincides still better : the syrup from the 
pulp of the kermes-oak is used to comfort women in childbed. 

Incidentally, whether there can be any possibility of the Hittite 
hana§ and the Arab, qirmiz (kermes) being the same word is difficult to 
say. The variation of n and m in Semitic is well known (e.g. cf. (Arab.) 
kurma “ vine ” with (Assyr.) haranu , and (Arab.) buim with (Assyr.) 
buinu). Moreover, r is curious in Hittite hieroglyphs, wherein it appears 
to be conceived as a letter of smaller value than the rest, since it can be 
added to a sign by the mere appendage of a “ tang ” (as is noted in 
Hrozny, Les Inscr. Hitt, i, 101). E.g. in the word Gurgum, the Hittite 
signs for which I read Gu-gu-m (Arch. 1912-13, 30 jf.) the first sign was 
afterwards shown by others to be read Gur , owing to the “ tang ” (= r) 
which was attached (see Hrozny ib.). Indeed, to go further afield to 
modern savages, the r-sound among the Hadendowas of the E. Sudan is 
peculiar. I heard, for instance (Man, 1910, 180 jf.), emba r di bersim for 
“ swordhilt guard ”, while Almqvist, Die Bischari-Sprache 44, quotes 
Munzinger as hearing oembadat for “ sword ” : I heard e-mo r tat&n for 
“war”, for which Almqvist quotes Munzinger as giving omotta “sich 
streiten 
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Other examples collected in Almqvist’s book are : “ four/’ fadyg 
(Burckhardt), fardik (Krockow), and ferdih (Lucas) : “ six/’ dsagur 

(Almqvist), sarger (Lucas) : “ eight,” dsimhei (Almqvist), sermai (Lucas). 
Cf. also Hrozny l.c. on the same phenomenon. Indeed, in ancient lan¬ 
guages we find (see Arch., l.c.) Seduri for the name of the later Sa.rduri, 
@wama for Turuspa, Darmeseq for Dameseq, ravyd/xTjXa , prob. the 
modern Karamles, and even the Arab. kursi, the Assyr. kussu. 

Is it possible to consider tultu s&mtu “ red worm ” as the kermes 
insect ? I merely offer the following as a very tentative suggestion. In 
DACG. 11, I thought that the reading for CT. xiv, pi. 10, vii-viii, 17, 
restored from Mat. 88, 3, 40, gives sam&nu $a gis . zi = tultu s&mtu . It is 
unchallenged that gis . zi = igaru, and also that samanu $a igari (e . gajr 8 ) 
is a drug, “ scab of the house-wall,” i.e. sal murale (DACG., l.c.). Never¬ 
theless, the gis . zr of Mat. 88, 3, 40, is badly mutilated, and we have no 
definite evidence that samanu e . gar 8 is actually tultu s&mtu ; the zi 
might not unreasonably be a badly-written gi in this text, judging from 
the difficulty which Matous’ text has given, and if so, we should have the 
equivalence samanu sa gis.gi (= abu “ thicket ”) = tultu s&mtu (“ red 
drug of the thicket ” = “ red worm ”). Stress is always laid in MT. in 
writing out sam&nu $a igari in full with igari, in contrast to one instance 
of sam&nu alone without igari, as a drug (AM. 7, 3, 3), so that it might be 
that there were two kinds of sam&nu , and that the “ red worm” is 
definitely the kermes insect, perhaps equated, as we should expect, with 
“ red drug of the thicket ”, rather than with sal murale. 

5,6. i? Sind&. The i? si-in-da-a makes its appearance about Sennacherib’s 
time (Luck. 106, 28 : 110, 37 : 123, 35) for doors and pillars. It is the 
Arab, sindiyan (III. Beitr. 78 : AF . 53), a general word for “ oak ” (FJ. 2 i, 
626), and it does not appear to have been used otherwise than for building 
(cf. HWB. 504). ?:? lam . gal = bututtu , ^lam.hal = lubanu, and 
i? LAM. du 13 = tier (v. tar)-a-zu, a somewhat confused group based on the 
sign lam (“ acorn ”, obviously also with the meaning “ pistachio ”). 

From PI. 40, etc. (p. 247), lam lubanu = sam butnu sihruti vl — Sam siqdu 
matqu. Doubtless * arn lubanu, from its connection with sam butnu, is the 
same word as lupanu, another equivalent for * ? lam .hal (D. 435, 5). We 
can omit for the moment the value * am siqdu matqu ( tc sweet almond ”), 
and confine ourselves to iam butnu sihruti vl ( £< small bulnu ”) as equivalent 
to sam lubanu. Butnu has long been identified with the Heb. botnim (see 
AF. 54), sometimes translated ££ pistachio ”, Pistacia vera L., the Arab. 
fustuk baladi (FP. 2 i, 286 : FJ. i, 198) which I heard a,sfustuk al-abid in 
Baghdad. FJ. i, 192, however, believes the Heb. botnim to be the fruit 
of P. Terebinlhus , which is eaten in Mesopotamia (cf. ib. 193, 199) where 
it is called butm. 

Here, therefore, we have to consider whether butnu sihruti vl ” the 
small pistachio ”, is the fruit of P. vera L., a delicacy of the markets in 
the Near East (egg-shaped and 1-2 cm. long, MPB. ii, 709: “about 
the size of an olive,” VK. 387, hardly true of the Mesopotamian pistachio, 
which is half that size), as distinct from butnu (without sihruti pl ) which 
may represent the P. Terebinthus. This is borne out by the equivalence 
i? LAM.GAL “the great pistachio ” = bututtu (D. 435, 16, identified by 
Hrozny, Gelr. 70, with pistachio), i.e. the fern, form of butnu (not to be 
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confused with bututtu , a corn), which is the equivalent either of 
the Syr. betmHha, which is TepefUvOr} (P . palsestina ), or of butma , the 
pistachio fruit (Brock, s.-y.). While I myself have heard the Arab, butm 1 
used in Mosul for the fruit of P. khinjuk, Stocks (identified for me by 
Dr. A. B. Bendle), FJ. 2 i, 194, gives the former (betmHha) as the proper 
equivalent of the Heb. eld, alia , alldn, and botnim. This equivalence of 
bututtu with P. terebinihus , not only thus maintained by FJ., is confirmed 
by the line in the LamaHu -text (iv P. 2 , 56, iii, 37), i~mid i? al-la-nu u 
i? bu-ut-nu sa §ade(e) ha-ma-di ru- . . . , where i§ allanu , the oak, is placed 
in juxtaposition with i? butnu of the mountains. 

The ’-lam. gal came from §ad DA(?)-par (or -ma$) (ii R . 51, 1-2, 8 : 
see Ebeling, Reallex. ii, 104). 

With this distinction probable, we can consider the use of *-lam.gal 
in MT., once (as lam.gal) apparently for lungs, ext., with ground lin¬ 
seed (?) and lepidium (AM. 72, 2, 11, cf. RA. 1934, 26) and once as 

i? LAM.GAL(“ . . . Sa i? 'LAM.GAL i -ha%UrutUpasd(a) J i.e r . . . of*-LAM.GAL, 
apple, thou shalt dry ”) apparently, but not certainly, as a poultice, for 
looseness of the bowels, AM. 95, 3, 11 (RA. 1929, 74). 

P. Terebinihus attains a much greater height than P, vera and from 
4t is obtained the Cyprus or Chian turpentine by wounding the baric. Oil 
of turpentine is a powerful stimulant int. and ext. (purgative, diuretic, 
etc.), and ext. is used for rheumatism and local pains ( VK . 563). 
Hippocrates employed the fruits, buds, and resin pereira ( PMM. ii, ii, 37). 
The P. vera grows from 25 to 30 feet high and is a native of Asia Minor, 
being particularly abundant in Syria (and grows wild there, FJ. i, 198), 
and the wood is hard, resinous, excellent for fuel, and proper for economic 
purposes (VK. 388). 

The probability is, therefore, that the ^lam.gal, the great lam, 
bututtu , is the P. Terebinihus with butnu as a synonym, while butnu 
sihruti vl is the proper expression for the fruit of P. vera , synonymous with 
lupanu or lubanu . The lam.gal.gal occurs as far back as the Agade 
period (De Genouillac, ITT. ii, 2, 4658). 

7. With lupanu, lubanu as the fruit of P. vera , it would seem obvious 
that this word is a derivative of the i? ulupu (ulubu) mentioned in the 
district of Harran (150 i? sarbutu l hdupu) in Domesday 3, i, 9. ii R. 51, 
a-b, 8 (Meissner, MV AG. 1910, 5) gives * ad [Sarru]-gi-na as the habitat 
of lupani. 

We have also to consider the other value for ^lam.hal, §am hqdu 
matqu “ sweet almond ”, but before doing so we can, I think, definitely 
say that the Sumerian shows that properly P. vera was the original 
meaning. The sign hal, with its equivalent in Semitic, zdzu “ to divide ”, 
indicates that in ^lam .hal we have “ the pistachio (acorn) which divides ”, 
which all who have seen the pistachio nut (“a brittle two-valved shell ”, 
PC. xviii, 1840, 187) will readily recognize : the shell can easily be split 
in two with a knife inserted between the valves. It is merely another 
indication of the usual confusion which occurs in certain Semitic words. 

On PI. 40, etc., Sam siqdu = sam hiqdu, and sam Hqittu — %am nushu. The 
former are the Assyr. cognate for the Heb. Mqedh “ almond ” (Meissner, 

1 The Rwala tribe collect the ripe fruit of the butm tree, dry it and grind it, and mix 
it with wheat flour (Musil, Manners and Customs of the Rivala Bedouins , 95). 
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MV AG. 1904, 4, 31), while siqittu will be the feminine. Nushu must be, 
as I suggested in AH. 182, the same as the Arab, lauz te almond ”, the 
n varying with l, as is not uncommon, 1 and the sh representing z as in 
Syr. hazzurd = Assyr. hashuru. Indeed, FJ 2 iii, 153, gives the Arab. 
I6z as the actual equivalent of the Heb. saqedh. 

From this we can continue with i? sirdu. 

pa i? si-iq-di occurs alongside pa i? si-ir-di in AM. 68, 1, 18, and 
pa i? sir-du occurs ib. 6. will be the Syr. sardlia , the bitter almond. 

It occurs as far back 2 as Sargon T s expedition to Asia Minor (*? si-ir-du , 
Weidner, BoghazK. Stud. 6, 1922, 68). Sennacherib (King, GT. xxvi, 30, 
viii, 51-2) planted karanu gimir inbi i? si-ir-du riqqe- i ~ a dannis ismuhu in 
the royal domain (cf. also ib. 29, viii, 21, riqqe-*- 0, u i? si-ir-di ana ba’uli 
azqup) and note also his saman i? sir-di u hibisti sa i 'kirdte vl <e almond oil 
and the products of the gardens ” (ib. 30, viii, 71-2) i? Si~ir-di occurs 
ADD. 693, r. 4 : various pots of sirdi, with andaMe , quince, etc. (see 
ADD., glossary, 328) and 4 duq of pa sir-di-e, ib. no. 1002, 3. 

In MT. we find i? sirdu used thus : 

(1) pa (tops) : for feet, AM. 68, 1, 6, 18 : (2) Oil : for head, apply 
with boiled plaster, AM. 2, 1, r. 10 + GT. xxiii, 25, 32. For ghost, anoint, 
AM. 33, 3, 7, dup. 96, 4 11. Prob. ext., for pregnant woman, EAR. 223,^ 
r. 10, Ext., EAR. 198, 11. 

The Ashur texts allow us to date the use of i? sirdu as certainly early 
in the first millennium b.c., and the historical texts to Sargon II’s time. 
The bitter almond is a variety of Amygdalus communis L. (i.e. amara D.C.) : 
the almond grows westward from Persia through Syria to Algeria (MPB. i, 
852) : Olivier, for instance, mentions the almond a few days N.W. of 
Anah on the Euphrates. 

In medicine the sweet almond is used in the preparation of confection, 
emulsion, and oil; the bitter almond is prescribed for pulmonary affec¬ 
tions, gastrodynia, whooping cough, and tapeworm, and the water for 
painful menstruation. Ext. the emulsion has been used as a wash to 
relieve irritation ( PMM. ii, ii, 247 jf.). P. 150 says that almond oil is 
emollient, demulcent, and laxative. 

A form ( i? )lu-ba-nat occurs in various Elamite documents (Scheil, 
RA. 1925, 152) as incense (5 mana, 1 mana, and 50 shekels, and 10 mana) 
along with mu-ir-ri-[um~\, myrrh (cf. MMAP. ix, nos. 49, 158, and 186). 
It parallels the Heb. l e bhdndh (“ the white ”) “ frankincense ” (the Arabic 
luban ), but, having regard to its late use, I am inclined to doubt its con¬ 
nection with the word for pistachio. 3 

8. * ? lam-du 13 , tur~a~zu , tar-a-zu , properly the “ small pistachio 
If so, then we must equate it also with butnu sihrute vl ; otherwise it 
suggests the Syr. taFuze “ eine Gurkenart ”, Hoffmann, Opuscula 

1 As in lardu = nard, HaligalbatH = Hanigalbat (Weidner, Bogh. Stud, vi, 77). Are 
we to see in 8am nushu “ almond ” the origin of nux as a borrowed eastern word ? 

2 Cf. the simile in describing the carving of a handle : §a se-ir-da i-ki-iz-zi-ru i-na 
lib-bi-su-nu, TA. i, 115 (from Amenophis to Burna-Buriash). 

3 In the case of ^lam-hal, lubanu, it might be possible to see in ha l the value gardru 
“ to run ”, comparing it with the use in r,ff HAi«, galbanum, and thus suggesting Pisiacia 
lentiscus , the mastic, for lubanu. But this seems unlikely ; ' Hubanat is not the same as 
lubanu , nor is the mastic an incense. There is no plant marked by this ideogram riq which 
seems likely to represent mastich, the gum of P. lentiscus and, unless we are to see the latter 
in one of the LAM-group, it would appear that mastich was not known to the Assyrians. 
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Nestoriana , reviewed by Noldeke, ZDMG. 1881, 4-97 = Aram, fruzd, 
Sabb. ,109a. 

lam-du 13 -du 13 occurs in the Epoch of Agade, De Genouillac, ITT. ii, 
2, 4658. 

Sam AS-Pi-Pi, a synonym for hashur abi. 

5am MUR.DU.Dtr, murdudu , perhaps the Gynips producing the oak- 
galls. 

hashur abi , probably oak-galls. 

PL 38, S. 8, Cols. A-B, 12-15, gives : 


ta MUR-DU-DU 

* a ™AS-PI-PI 

lam is^ GUNU 

sam GUNU-" ? GI 


mu-ur-du-du~u 
ds-ta-be-lu 
ha-ds-hu-m-ku 
ha-ds-hu-ur abi 


and PI 32, S. 1328, 9-10, dup. PI 39, K. 10126, 2-3 : 


[sam is MA GU NU- i? ]GI 

. -nu 


sam ^hashur a-b\%] 
sam ditto ina Su-ba-r[i\ 


Possibly restore PI. 21, K. 267, vi-v, 25 : 

sam A s-pi-[pi] | [ iam ]ha~[ru]-bu 
Mat. 86, 7-9, 8-9 (p. 550) : 


s ' am GUB-GUR-RI-ZI-DA 
— PI — PI 


da-da-ru 

ar-da-as-lum 


kurbc[i (?)].. 
)) 


Now, since haShuru is “ apple ”, i? ha§hur abi would mean “ apple of 
the (reed) thicket ”, and for this I suggested ££ gall-apple ” in AH. 122. 

First, what exactly is dbu ? Anp. (AKA. 262, 23) says that he cut 
down his enemies kima gi a-bi “ like the reed of the thicket Sennacherib 
cut down the a-pi ku-pi-e of Kaldi for the sake of their appari {Luck. 98, 
72). It would thus certainly appear to be a cane-brake, and particularly 
the reed-beds of S. Babylonia (esp. cf. ISA. 18, h. 2, of Zur-Nanse). 

On the other hand, dbu , although it is a special word for the reed- 
beds, might perhaps cover every form of copse of scrub or undergrowth. 
The Broken Obelisk (iv, 23, AKA: 141) speaks of ££ swine of the &bi”> 
and there is a well-known sculpture of Sennacherib which shows a wild 
sow and her litter passing through the reeds on the river bank at Nineveh 
(Layard, Mon. ii, 12). Yet I myself saw a wild swine near a watercourse 
at Zakho, a long way north of Nineveh, and I was also told of one in the 
hawiga- scrub near Mosul. 

There is, however, another possible channel, and yet this too is 
uncertain, depending as it does on an emendation, which is a very risky 
course in any Assyrian tablet. It is that the equivalence in Mat. 88, 3, 40, 
samanu sa i? zi = tultu samtu might conceivably be read samanu sa i? Gi y 
i.e. the kermes-worm of the oaks (see, for a discussion of this, p. 252). 

Interesting is the decoration apparently of a couch : se ? itu nalbandte 
1G1 pi i? hashur abi aban KA aban GVG aban ZAGm ilabbu[ni ] (collated 

by Bauer, Inschriftemverk. Asb. 50, on Streck, Ash. ii, 296, 20) ££ the 
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se’itu of the nalbandte (brick-work building of some kind) . . . they sur¬ 
rounded with ‘ eyes 7 (beads, DACG. xl) of alabaster, hashur abi of red 
ochre, carnelian (or similar red stone), lapis (blue) 5 \ It is by no means 
clear what the decoration was, but hashur abi “ apple of the thicket 77 
suggests small spherical knops. 1 

A picture of these gall-apples of the oak, and of the fly producing 
them in Asia Minor, are given in Olivier's Travels ii, between 40-4, 
where he says that the galls fall every year at the end of the autumn, but 
that they are much more esteemed when they are gathered before maturity 
“ towards the middle of Messidor 77 . They have no smell, but have a some¬ 
what acidulous taste, BMP. 249. For a good description by a specialist 
see Ainsworth i, 193. 

'■HaShur abi occurs in MT. thus : 

Simply : Mouth-trouble (ka-dib-bi-da) with Ammi and mustard, 
cleanse mouth, AM. 23, 2, 6, dup. 78, 1, 19. Stomachic (sa-gig for sa- 
gig (?)). PI. 48, Rm. 328, r. v, 8 : for tu p1 alone drink in beer or wine, 
KAR. 203, iv, 50, dup. PL 37, Rm. 357,' 1 : cf. PI 29, K. 4566 + PI. 26, 
K. 14047, 12. “A drug for stopping blood 77 [ i? ha$hur] abi , PL 36, 
79-7-8, 22, r. 3. Virility charm , f, bray, drink in kurunnu- beer, Liebesz. 56, 
3 (^mul-du-du, ib. 50, 7). 

Now, although there are not many prescriptions containing i? hashur 
abi, what there are are very definitely indicative of a styptic (such as the 
tannin of the gall-apple), the use for the mouth, for stopping haemorrhage, 
and as a stomachic are paralleled by the use of the tannic acid of the galls 
of the oak in India, where they are prescribed as astringent for 
menorrhagia, chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery, and locally as a gargle, 
and as an injection in leucorrhoea and atony of the vagina and rectum 
(BMM. 501), and in local application to the eye, gums, ulcers, and in 
toothache, and on sore nipples (Pharm. hid. 211). P. 550 prescribes it to 
suppress haemorrhage from the gums, etc. This goes far to prove the 
equivalence “ gall-apple 77 . 2 

Important, also, is the synonymous use “ in common speech 77 of 
* am margusu rab[i'_ | “ great Artemisia 77 (p. 360), wormwood, the probable 
reference being to the bitterness of the two synonyms. Moreover, the 
Heb. tappuhim , properly “ apples 77 , has the particular meaning of 
“ galls 77 : “ Man bringt aus Kurdistan tappuhim , die Gallapfel heissen 77 
(FJ. 2 i, 632, ink from them, ib. iii, 216). Compare also the various uses 
of the Syr. hazzurd “ apple 7 \ Our equivalence ha%uraku (= Sam i? MA + 
gunu “ drug of the apple 77 ) must be compared to such words as i? elammaku, 
amna(k)ku, and perhaps * am aslukatu , sam abukatu } as having the termina¬ 
tion -aku. 

The other synonymsTor ^hashur abi are ; 

(1) s ’ am MUR-Du-DU (cf. s ® w mul-du-du, I/ebesz. 50, 7), with its 
Assyrianized form murdudu. It occurs in MT. as a drug for removing 
sorcery (note that it is used alongside Miashur abi), f, AM. 87, 5, r. 9. 


1 I think that we may relinquish the suggestion which I made in AH. 122 of “ knops ” 
or “ rough burs ” of the burre reeds, Sparganiura of Gerarde (41), as a glance at the 
picture of such “ burs ” will show. 

2 At the same time, I ought to point out that Meissner {MAOQ. 1937, Slud. iii, 41) 
does not agree that hashur is the gall-apple. 
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Head , with lam sasumtu, j, [apply], AM. 2, 1, 20. To remove an-ta-sub 
( prob. ext., but the directions are “ wanting ” ; the parallel prescriptions 
give as -su), KAR. 186, r. 24. ^mur-du-du occurs, Boissier, RS. 1894, 
141, ii, 15. 

Since mur = tultu “ worm ”, and du-du = nadu, saJcdnu , etc. 
(“ put, place ”) we may see here the Assyrian recognition of the Gynips 
causing the galls, although it is more than probable that the word refers 
to the larva rather than the winged insect which causes the gall ( <c when 
the insect (i.e. the larva] has left them, they are pierced from the interior 
to the surface ”, in the case of oak-galls, VK. 430). We have thus another 
piece of evidence for i? hashur abi = “ galls 

(2) * am AS-Pi-Pi. pi-pi is not only a word used by itself as a plant, 
3am PI _ PI = simru (not '“wrrw(?)”, as Deimel, 383, 48) “fennel”, but 
also in the plant ^™ur-pi-pi, which may be a plantain. 

® a7n A§-Pi-Pi is used thus in MT. : 

Simply: ext .: Hand of Ghost, ]* (including * am AS), anoint locally, and 
then hang on neck, AM. 95, 2, 9. Hand of Ghost affecting eyes, anoint with 
blood of cedar, and then hang on neck, f, KAR. 182, r. 21. 

Int.: Stomach , f, bray, drink in kurunnu -beer or wine, AM. 87, 1, 11. 
Sorcery (?), f, drink in wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 8. Lung-trouble , calling 
for a poultice on the chest, “ bray sa ™AS-Pi-Pi daily, beat (it) up in refined 
oil, and let his tongue take (it), (and) let him drink it,” AM. 28, 8, 11 (for 
the complete text see RA. 1934, p. 2, where I see I have translated 
s “ a7n AS-Pi-Pi as Asa fcetida). Apparently as aphrodisiac, t (“ If a man goes 
to his wife and ... to another woman goes ”) AM. 66, 1, 6. 

saw as- pi-pi is clearly not a word in common use, and although there is 
little in the MT. use which prevents it from being a word for the gall- 
tannin, there is nothing definite. I doubt whether my suggestion for 
a form of Asa fcetida (AH. 266) is as satisfactory. 

(3) * am Astabelu might suggest “ dry la ™AS ” (making tabelu equal to 
tabilu), but doubtful. Sam Astabela is used in a venereal (?) prescription, 
along with lam lisan halbi (Arnoglosson), la ™AS . . , mandrake, and three 
others (AM. 32, 1, 7). A longer form of the word, * am a$tabela[nu] occurs, 
PI. 46, Em. ii, 203, 6, equivalent to ham lisan halbi, and obviously, since 
iam lisan [halbi] and lam astabela occur together, different from this 
latter. 

* am Ardaslum , as synonym for sa ™AS-Pi-Pi, is similarly in an aphrodisiac 
with cantharides, AM. 88, 3, 5, to be drunk. la/m hur-hi (?) is also a synonym 
of 5am AS-Pi-Pi, and ^gub-gtjb-bi-zi-da, lam dadaru is, by inference, another. 
In This latter we might again see a drug with a noxious smell or taste 
(since dadaru = bu’Mnu , v, R. 47, a, 53). Moreover, VAT. 9000 gives, 
as one of many equivalences for Sam bu j sanu the Sumerian which 

has the value “ manna ”. One is rather inclined to ask, is not Ja7n RiM, 
from its very character indicating a globe or sphere, properly the spherical 
gall of the oak, which, by a transference of meaning, as one of the products 
of the oak, became one of the many synonyms for “ manna ” (p. 268) ? 

* am Dadaru occurs in the VM. (PI. 42, K. 4140, B, 10 : PI. 44, K. 4152, 
i-ii, 34 : Mat. 88, 1, 60, as * am dd-di (\)-ru) the texts giving respectively 
iam dadaru \ ina si[r] . . . , sam dada[ru\ | [ina\ . . . 7)1 , and sam dodiru \ ina 
sir harani . 
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B. 1. ( i? )( ri( *)Li, burasu , Pinus pinea L., pine (turpentine, resin). 

2. ( i? )( riQ )Li-PAR, sihu, sihu, Pinus Halepensis Mill. 

1. (^)( ri °)Li, burasu is the commonest drug in MT., long identified 
with the Heb. b e r6s “ pine ” or “ cypress ”. Of these two meanings 
“ pine ” seems to be more probable ; the Phoen. ai bdsim (= ai b e rdsim) 
“ Isle of Pines ”, IRrvovaai (Robertson Smith, Prophets, iv, n. 20). 
Pliny (NH. xii, 39) says that the bratus (— fipadv, b e rds) grew in the 
Zagros Mountains, that the wood was imported from Elam, and that it 
was like cypress, with a wood which emitted a pleasant smell when 
burned. We already have two Assyrian words for cypresses, i? surmenu and 
l Hmdu. 

Shalmaneser (ninth cent, b.c.) obtained beams of bu-ra-si along with 
e~ri-ni (cedar) from the Amanus Mountains (Mon. ii, 9). Sargon mentions 
the “ Mountains of riQ bumsi ” at Mallau, in the neighbourhood of Van 
(HC. 29, 169) ; another locality for them was Hana, said to lie on the 
Middle Euphrates, but this is hardly likely as a habitat for pines (ii R. 51 
a-b, 10). Yet the i? burasu was not the most popular tree for buildings, 
although it is true that Sargon II mentions its scent, HC. 35, 211 : 41, 246 ; 
from the earliest times to the Fall of Babylon the asuhu (fir), and still 
more the cypress and cedar, are mentioned thus rather than the burasu. 
On the other hand riQ burasu is common as incense, and we find 3 qa of it 
as far back as Rim-Sin (c. twentieth cent, b.c.) and 10 (qa) and 3 qa on 
a Larsa text (C. F. Jean, Bab. 1929-30, 179 and 176 : (Contr. de Larsa, 
no. 71, r. 48 and o. 18). 

The modern habitat of the pine agrees well with that given by the 
Assyrians, i.e. from the Amanus eastward to the mountains east of 
Baghdad and north of these. Pinus pinea L. is found in Asia Minor up 
to a height of 725 metres (MPB. ii, 114). Olivier ( Travels i, 67) speaks of 
cypresses, pines and planes near Constantinople, and the Aleppo pine at 
Prinkipo (pin blane , ib. 90) (for turpentines, see p. 259). 

i? Li, burasu , is thus probably P. pinea L., the tree, but also r ^Li is 
found used for both the tree and the drug which it provides, e.g. ria Li 
kakkul-bi pa-mul-bi suh-suh “ pin dont le vase et la fleur brillante 
sont exaltes ”, Dhorme, Shurpu ix, 51, RT. 1907, 126, 51. Again, the 
Assyrian song KAR. 158, r. iii, 16, begins sar Tiq iA la tezini “ O breeze, 
dost thou not smell of the breath of the pine % ” which must surely be the 
tree itself. 1 

On the other hand, the meaning “ turpentine ” is obvious in the 
recipe for a sulphur-soap (p. 34), consisting of salicornia alkali, sulphur, 
and riq Li. Some liquid medium here is essential, and turpentine fits the 
case admirably, as a well-known solvent of sulphur. In MT. it is 
administered internally for urinary and kidney trouble, which coincides 
with the use of turpentine as a diuretic (see p. 259). Resin is never used 
internally, P. 1006. 

Yet, further, is used in MT. also as resin, as is obvious from the 
way in which it is <e brayed ”, or “pounded ”, or used in fumigations, or 


1 riff Li is especially associated with the god Adad {BBU. no. 27, 1), perhaps through the 
fragrance being borne on the wind. 
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incense, where turpentine would be impossible 1 : “ Dry pine resin, of 
which Common Frankincense is the type, evolves when heated an agree- 
able smell: hence in ancient times it was commonly used in English 
churches in place of the more costly olibanum ” ( FHP. 549). P. 1007 says 
that resin (“ the residue from the crude Oleo-Resin of various species of 
Finns , after the Oil of Turpentine has been removed by distillation ”) 
when strongly heated, evolves heavy white vapour possessing an aromatic 
odour, and when ignited burns readily with a yellow flame, emitting a 
dense sooty smoke. Oil of turpentine, on the other hand, is impossible 
here : “ the copious fumes of smoke render oil of turpentine an unpleasant 
article of combustion in private houses ” (PC. xxv, 433). The use of all 
sweet-smelling incense is intended to render the atmosphere pleasant 
(as doubtless happened in houses of the well-to-do), just as evil-smelling 
fumes were used to drive away demons. 

In Assyrian rituals riQ hi is usually burnt alone on a niknakku (Thureau- 
Dangin, RA. 1920, 72, 9 : BBR. no. 45, ii, 5 : no. 46, 9 : no. 48, 8 : 
no. 49, vi, 5 : no. 50, iii, 4 : no. 53, 8 : KAR . 184, 41), 2 but at times three 
niknakki containing respectively riq bura$u , i? erinu (cedar) and mashdti 
(BBR. no. ,1, 53), or even three containing riqq$ i ~ a (ib. no. 52, 11). Most 
important is it to note that, beside being used alone, it is actually burned 
in a niknakku with other substances, e.g. mashdti is burned together with 
riQ bura§u (ib. no. 57, 9); 7 niknakki burn riQ buraht and * am KUR-KUR 
(hellebore) presumably together, as it is not specified which is to burn 
which (ib. no. 26, 17) : in KAR. 72, r. 3, myrrh and riQ burasu are used 
(but here there is some doubt, as they are set ina babi ta - a - an ). So also must 
the contract Camb. 126 be understood : “ 8 mana of riqqe, 1 of ballukku , 
18 qa of burasu for the censer of the Sun-god, Aa, and Bunene, the gods 
of Sippar " (the ^a-measure for buralu distinct from the weight of the 
others indicating an auxiliary inflammatory substance, see p. 264). 

The use of burahi in MT. is comparable to the modern prescriptions 
for turpentine and resin in medicine. In general the Assyrian doctor 
used it externally for eyes, ears, feet, breast, lungs, and anus, and for 
coughs and swellings, and internally for kidney-trouble, with black 
saltpetre and ostrich-egg shell (see AfO. 1937, xi, 336) which shows a 
knowledge of diuretics. n '^Li has a particular oil used for ears and lungs, 
and the pleasant scent of this oil was used in “ j^opularity ” charms. The 
“ powder ", which presumably is powdered resin, is used on bruises, in 
childbirth, and for weak hair. The <c clear water ” of riQ Li (p. 261), 3 to 
be sprinkled on the house-top before a ritual before Gula (cf. Jer. xix, 13, 
and Zeph. i, 5) was a simple use for laying the dust with a pleasant 
fragrance on the air. 

Compare with this the modern use of oil of turpentine (terebinihinse 
oleum) as antiseptic, expectorant (cf. the Assyrian use for too much 
saliva), haemostatic, diuretic, and anthelmintic. BMI. 174-jff. prescribes 
an ext. application, followed by a warm flannel, for stomachic affections, 

1 Any argument from the use of the qa -measure for riq Li is invalid here ; it is true that 
liquids are measured by qa, but we find that as incense, it is measured this way as against 
the mana weight for riqqe (see <p. 19), so that, if turpentine emits an unpleasant odour when 
burned, we must accept that riq bura§u in incense is powdered resin. 

2 The form is thus used, KAR. 157, 37. 

3 Note the parallel <? li. - 
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and bronchitis, and its use in enemata, while an ointment can be made, 
of it with white or black dammar, yellow wax, and hokum butter. 
BMM. 513-15 gives that of P. Longifolia for fumigations and chest 
plasters, the oil int. for gleet and gonorrhoea, the resin as diaphoretic and 
as a paste for buboes and as fumigatory for ulcers : and the resin of 
P. deodar a for skin diseases. In England a hundred years ago (PC. xxv, 
432) oil of turpentine was used as a stimulant to the stomach, for the 
secretions of bile, of the kidneys, and of the uterus, in obstructions from 
gall-stones, and for numerous other affections. 

In MT. it is found : 

. r * ff Li: 

(1) Simply : ext.: Eyes , j, [AM. 12, 4, 11] : 14, 3, 3. Ears, brayed 
alone on wool, AM. 34, 1, 5 (followed by oil, and hilu “ gum ” of 
f ^ ? AN. bar) : followed by oil... , ib. 13 : f, (two oils), 38, 4, ii, 5 + 37, 
10, 6. Feet , f, rub, AM. 69, 7, 4 : with ri ‘ ff GAM.GAM (fir-turpentine) bray 
alone, apply, 74, 1, iii, 2 : (pa i? Gi.PAR, pa of licorice, pa of laurel, and 
fir-turpentine), locally, ib. 5 : Breast, poultice, AM. 26, 3, 3 : 49, 1, 
iv, 7. Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 55, 1, 8 : sim, or breast, f, poultice, 72, 2, 
6, dup. 64, 3, 8. Cough , f, bind on, AM. 50, 3, 2, 8. Anus, f, after pounding, 
apply brayed in himetu- ghee, KAR. 191, r. iii, 9. Swollen muscles 
(sa v1 zi vl ) of hands and feet, f, AM. 98, 3, 16 + 39, 3, 1. Swelling , with 
fir-turpentine in pig-fat, etc., in beer, bind on, AM. 73, 1, 26. Diksi 
(bruise), f, poultice, KAR. 182, 32. “ Poison,” f, poultice, AM. 98, 3, 9. 
Gonorrhoea, bind tip of penis in fat, AM. 58, 6, 5, dup. KAR. 193, 20. 
Hand of Ghost, f, poultice after rubbing the place with “ cedar-blood ”, 
AM. 93, 1, 13. 

Suppository, '[, in fat and cypress-oil, AM. 43, 1, 3 : [with fat (?)], 
sprinkled with cedar-oil, 101, 3, 4. Enema, f, AM. 56, 1, [4], 10, 14 : 
94, 2, 4, 7 : KAR. 157, 4 (the form * ? li, f, similarly as enema, ib. r. 14). 

Ini.: Kidney-trouble , with black saltpetre, and ostrich-egg shell 
(i.e. carbonate of lime) in squeezed grapes drink, AM. 39, 6, 9. Urinary 
trouble, 15 grains of black saltpetre with “ a quarter ” of fiq hi, drink in 
kurunnu- beer, KAR. 155, 2, 10. Jaundice, alone, drink in beer, Ku. iii, 
iii, 8. Stomach, with “ gall-plant ” drink in beer, Ku. ii, iii, 22. Some 
female trouble, with licorice-seed and Asafoetida, bray and drink: in beer, 
KAR. 194, r. iv, 4. Too much saliva, f, uncertain use, AM. 31, 4, 19. 
Tooth (or mouth), with fir-turpentine, and f (?), uncertain use, AM. 
78, 1, 28. 

Fumigate: Eyes , f, [AM. 12, 4, 8]. Ears , f, AM. 33, 1, 31 {dup. 
34, 5, 6, and 38, 2, r. 8). 

Quantities : \ mana, AM. 51, 8, 10 : ^ mana, AM. 56, 1, 14 (in 
enema) : ^ ma (sic), AM. 43, 5, 9 : [10 shekels], AM. 57, 3, r. 10 : 1 shekel, 
AM. 40, 1, 62 : 15 carats, AM. 49, 6, r. 1 (poultice) : ^ qa , AM. 73, 1, 8. 

(2) Seed of n ' ff Li: ext. Eyes, f, AM. 8, 1, 17 {dup. Scheil, RA. 1921, 
6, 5): AM. 19, 6, 5,10. Plains ( siggati ), f, AM. 32, 5, 5. 

Uncertain use: u Retention of anus-trouble,” f, AM. 40, 5, 18. 

Enema : 3 shekels, f, AM. 41,1, 14, 15. 

(3) Oil: ext. Ears, f, AM. 35, 2, 12. Lungs, with oil of fir-turpentine 
anoint, AM. 5, 1, 8. In a charm against unpopularity {i.e. the drug has 
a pleasant smell), f, anoint, AM. 87, 1, r. 9, 12. 
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(4) Water : in ritual before Gula, on roof, sweep the earth, sprinkle 
with “ pure water of riq Li ”, KAR. 73, 7, (the form “ pure water of *?li ” 
on KAR. 157, 35 (cf 40)). 

(5) zid (powder) : ext. Bruise (< diksi ), f, boil, anoint the place with 
oil (or himetu-g hee) and poultice, AM. 96, 1, 9. Childbirth, 1 qa (of 
zid ria Li), f, poultice, KAR. 195, 24. Weak hair, f, bind on head, 10 
shekels, CT. xxiii, 33, 10. 

(6) (^) riff SE-Li, kilkiranu, “ seed of the pine ” (with variants kirkiranu , 
gilkirdnu , D. 215, 96) occurs in MT. : Stomachic , probably, f, drink in 
beer, Kil. ii, ii, 34 ( ri<z SE.Li). Jaundice , drink alone in beer, Kii.,in } iii, 8 
( ri<z SE-Li). Some form of strangury, bray with heliotrope, black saltpetre, 
and ostrich-egg shell, drink in squeezed grapes, AM. 59, 1, 26 ( ri ' ff SE-Li). 
The powder (zid se riq Li) to be sprinkled alone on a thorn-fire, allowed 
to enter his fundament (Ijr-sw) and nostrils to make him cough, for some 
lung-trouble, AM. 54, 1, 8. 

Here se certainly suggests the seed : Pliny ( NH. xxiii, 74) says that 
the pine-nuts are slightly bruised and boiled down, the decoction being 
used for blood-spitting, while the kernels are salutary for the kidneys and 
bladder, having a diuretic effect. 

i? SE-u-KU is a parallel (terinnatu “ seed of the fir ”). Like ^an-na-u-ku 
and ^pa-u-ku, it is given the value of s(z)i(p)patu y which at first sight might 
seem to be the Syr. zephtd (Arab, zift) “ pitch ”, but I am now inclined to 
doubt it. Kirkiranu is cognate to the Heb. kikkdr , a round loaf, a weight 
(cf. Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 36 : Kil. 86). For this word “ Cypress- 
zapfen ” has been suggested, but I am inclined to think that it means the 
seeds in the cones, and not the cones themselves ; for one thing, §E means 
“ corn ”, “ grain ”, and, for another, the ri5 sE-Li are prescribed in MT. 
without any further definition. 

In De Genouillac, ITT. 5, 6956, we find 20 qa of §e-li mentioned with 
15 mana of ^zabalum , 5 mana of i? surme , and mas.bi . . . (cf. the receipt 
in the Umma-text, Deimel, Orntl. 15, 1925, 55). It is possible that even 
burasu may take on some special meaning of this kind : note VAT. 72,1, 
“ 2 qa of honey, 5 qa of karsu , 5 qa of burciluf where, since we have the 
mention of honey it might be proper to quote VK. 464 : “ The seeds of 
this [the stone pine] and the cluster pine are eaten throughout Italy, both 
by the poor and rich. They are as sweet as almonds, but partake slightly 
of a turpentine flavour.” PC. xxv , 431, says that “ the P. pinea , or stone 
pine, produces seeds, denominated nuclei pineoli , which in France and 
Italy are used at dessert, and even in the time of Pliny were preserved in 
honey, a custom continued in Spain to the present time, the sweetmeat 
called turonne being a mixture of honey and the seeds of the pine ”. 
Pliny (NH. xv, 9) describes the “ pine-nut ” as containing a number of 
small kernels, those of the variety known as pityis being boiled in honey 
by the Taurini. IB. 1417 mentions the remedies from pine-cones. 

2. ( i? )( ri<z )ni-PAR, sihu, Bhu “ white bura$u” } pin blanc , Pinus 
Halepensis Mill. 

Besides the simple i? Li, burasu , there is this form of pine which 
Meissner (MVAG. 1913, 2, 36) rightly identified with the Syr. Bhd, iXdrrj 
(Septuagint, PS. 2610 ; according to Dozy, 798, the Arab. $iih y pin , sapin : 
FJ. iii, 13 makes Kth Abies cilicica (Ant. et Ky.) Carr.). That it is closely 
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allied to the pine is clear from the word i? ^se-li-par, given as kiskirdn 
buraSi (Meissner, ib. 17, 23); but that there may be a variation in its 
meaning is also clear from the group (^er]in.sud, a cedar (ib. 21, 43) 
(p. 286). The probability is that it is the White Pine, 1 as given in the 
heading above. 

It is used thus in MT. : 

Simply : ext.: Bruise , with fir-turpentine, pine-turpentine (j* (?)) in 
yeast, AM. 82, 2, 8. 

Int.: Lungs , with pine-turpentine, j*, drink, AM. 83, 1, 19 (+ 76, 4). 
Stomach , alone, [drink] in beer, Ku. i, ii, 12. Prob. urinary with pine- 
turpentine, bray, drink in beer, KAR. 155, ii, 8. 

Enema or suppository : in one of three masqidti as enema with pine- 
turpentine, f, AM. 41, 1, iv, 3 : as suppository-, with pine-turpentine, j*, 
pounded and sifted (filtered), in fat, AM. 94, 2, ii, 7. 

Quantity : 2 shekels, AM. 90, 1, iii, 8. 

C 1. (t s )( ri <*) gam-gam, kukru , fir-turpentine. 

2. i? u-KU, asuhu , Abies (prob. cilicica fir, Ant. et Ky.). 

3. ^Mehri , similar, but probably the poplar. 

(a) <? gam-gam, kukru , the second commonest drug in MT. after 
burasu, pine, with which it is commonly mentioned. It was at one time 
identified, I venture to think rather ineffectively, with chicory, 2 from the 
similarity of sound (Jastrow, PRSM. 1914, 33 : TCPP. 380 : E ,, xiii, 
9 : Bab.-Ass. ii, 305 : and even in Meier’s Die Ass. Beschw. Maqlu ) 
1937, 41). 3 

Sumerian has three forms : i? n ' 5 KU 7 -KU 7 ( D. 215, 42) : ^ rt? GUG-GUG 
(ib. 85) : and ^ ™ 9 gam-gam(-ma) (ib. 92). Kukru is once written ku-ku-ru 
(CT. xvii, 38, 39); three drugs of this kind occur on a tablet of the Agade 
period (De Genouillac, ITT. ii, 2, p. 45, no. 5766) riq su-me , riq gug-ru-um f 
riQ ka-x-im-lu-num. Cf. also Thureau-Dangin, ITT. i, no. 1330, and 
De Genouillac, ib. v, 3. 

Note the following important passage in Maqlu (Tallqvist, vi, 35^: 
Meier, vi, 37 ff.) : 

(37) Siptu . riq Kukru riq kukru (38) riq kukru ina saddni vl elluti pl 
quddusuti (39) sihruti vl tirhi sa eniti (40) sihruti vl i? terinndti (i.e. ^se- 
u-ku pI ) sa qasddti (41) alkanimma sa amel kassapi-ia u 5inniS kassapti-ia 
(42) dan-nu gaz-a 4 rikissa (43) [u] mimma mala tepusa nutir ana sari: 
“ Incantation. O kukru , kukru , kukru 7 in the pure holy mountains 
children thou hast begotten on a vestal, the children, the fircones, on the 
sacred prostitutes 6 ; Come, and of my sorcerer and sorceress ... 6 [and] 
whatever (sorcery) she (ye, they) have wrought we will turn to wind. 7 ” 
Here terinnatu is written ^se-u-ku^, lit. grain, seed of the asuhu ”, 

1 It can hardly be the Pistacia Terebinlhua L. (see p. 253), in spite of the fact that the 
Chian turpentine, which is obtained from this, is tl of a white colour inclining to yellow ” 
(VIC. 563 : cf.FJ* iii, 42). 

2 1 think LangdoiTs “ chickpeas ” must be wrong (JRAS. 1925, 719). 

3 With terinndti pl “ Tannenzapfen ” three lines further on ! 

4 Or kal nu-hipd. 

5 Meier translates “ Ihr kleinen £«7«i-Gefasse der Priesterinnen Ihr kleinen Tannen- 
zapfen der Hierodulen ”. 

0 Tallqvist : “ ihre Beine ingesamt wollen wir brechen.” 

7 Better, I think, than Meier’s <£ haben wir zu Wind gemaoht ”, 
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which, as will be seen later, is the fir. The det. ria should long ago have 
ruled out the ridiculous “ chicory ”, even if the word itself (^se-u-ioj) did 
not. The invocation to the huhru as being prob. the parent of the “ grain 
of the fir-tree ” is a definite indication of the connection ; a parallel to 
this is the Aram. b e ndthfarzd — the Arab, habb al-sanaubar ( FJ 2 iii, 43). 
In jewellery the word terinnatu is used apparently for ear-rings (TA. 25, 
iii, 55, 59, 66), made of a6an slR.GUB.BA, pyrites, doubtless in the shape of 
fir-cones, made in a granulated material ( cf. Meissner, Suppt. 102, and 
DAGG . 90). Actually the word terinnatu suggests the Syr. turdnithd (not 
cypress but acacia, FJ, 2 ii, 380). I would suggest that the Imhru here is 
not intended as the fir-tree itself, but the sap or turpentine 1 likened to 
semen as the creative force in producing the <c children on a vestal ”, 
i.e. the fir-cones on the tree. I may add that enitu is a word also used of 
the laurel (p. 299). The root is probably hardru , similar to that of 
hirhiranu , p. 261. 

It might be well to break off for a moment here to consider the exact 
purpose of these medico-magical texts of Maqlu , which were written for 
those suffering from sorcery, from which it would appear obvious that the 
patient is evincing actual physical signs of such an attack. I submit 
that this is simple colic in several cases : e.g, the patient in Tablet VI 
strives to turn their machinations to wind, and thus be freed : 
(32) “ [ . . ] her sorcery to storm-wind, her words to wind, (33) let her 
sorcery [be (?) bl]own away like straw (34) [may] they . . . her like 
ashes, (35) may her sorcery be softened [like the bri]cks of a wall, (36) of 
my [ . . ] may the bond of its stomach be freed.” This, in connection with 
the quotation in the preceding paragraphs above, forms very strong 
evidence for this suggestion and, if so, we can compare the employment of 
fir-turpentine as a stomachic. 

To continue with ri5 GAM-GAM : 

Tiq gam-gam is described in BRP. 14 in the explanation hibiHi 
^gam-gam §a happe UbbH “ the gum of ^gam-gam wherein are happe ”. 
I presumed in JRAS. 1924, 455, that this referred, to the ends of the 
branches of several species of Pinus , which put forth light-coloured shoots 
in the spring, bearing a likeness to the hand and fingers, which would then 
be parallel to the Heb. Jcaph (in kappdth Pmarim, huge hand-shaped 
branches of palms, Lev. xxiii, 40). I am inclined to think now that it 
might again mean the fir-cones, on the analogy of the Heb. haphttu' 
“ knop ”, but there is no authority for this, and it must be pointed out that 
happe is not mentioned in the group in Meissner, MY AG. 1913, 2, 16, 5-7, 
where terinatu is the equivalent of i? KUR (= SE)-tr-iaj and ^numun-u-ku, 
the latter also being represented by zir asuhi . 

Consider, next, the use of huhrumMT. In general we find it used ext. 
for eyes, ears (on wool), teeth (on wool), hsemorrhoids, feet or legs, breast 
and lungs, and as an application to the end of the penis in gonorrhoea, 
and on bruises ; in fumigation for ears ; in enemata : and int. for foul 
breath, too much saliva, lungs, and “ sorcery ”. The seed is used in ears, 
the water as a stomach poultice, the powder in a poultice after anointing 

1 In Maql'fl, i, 24, terinnatu (^Se-u-ku) is one of four substances used in washing the 
hands ceremonially. Cf. also Ebeling, Albor . Stud, i, 24^5, aSuhu Seggatum Sa terinnata 
i$[kunu\* 
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with oil (probably a resin plaster) ; and there is a special “ oil We have 
only to turn back to p. 258 to compare the uses of pine-turpentine to see 
how similar they are. 

The following are the details of its use in MT. : 

The form is usually ^gam-gam, but ^gam-gam is found : 

(1) Simply : ext. : Eyes , [apply], AM. 12, 4, 11 : 14, 3, 3 : 

apply, 16, 1, 11 : f, bind on, 14, 1,7: j*, a labku, 19, 6, 5. Ears , f, insert 
in cedar-oil on wool, AM. 33, 1, 24 : f, boil in water, insert on wool, ib. 
38 : f, bind on, hot, KAR. 202, iv, 25. Teeth , f, apply on wool, AM. 28, 
9, 4 : -f*, [apply], 79, 1, 28. Temples , f, bind on, GT. xxiii, 41, 2 : 42, 8 
(ten carats) : AM. 4, 6, 2. Breast , j*, after cleansing mouth and nose, 
poultice, AM. 26, 3, 3. Coug h , j*, bind on, AM. 50, 3, 8. Lungs , f, poultice, 
A.M. 55, 1, 8. Feet , j, anoint, AM. 74, iii, 7 : rub, 69, 7, 4 : with pine- 
turpentine apply, 74, iii, 2. Anus-trouble, ]', apply in AmeZw-ghee, 

191, r. iii, 8. Gonorrhoea, ]', bind on in fat to tip of penis, KAR. 193, 20. 
Swelling, j*, bind on, AM. 73, 1, 26 ; swollen feet, f, bind on, ib. 18. Bruise 
(dilciS i? narkabti ), f, bind on, AM. 96, 1, 18. Blains (siggdtu), j*, bind on, 
AM. 32, 5, 8, 10, 12. A blow (misitti), f, poultice, AM. 76, 5, 7, 9 : 77, 7, 9. 
Hand of ghost, j*, (poultice head), AM. 93, 1, 15. Various poultices, j*, 
AM. 2, 1, 22 : 15, 3, 13 : 22, 2, r. 11 : 25, 4, 6 : 29, 5, 6 : 37, 7, 4 : 72, 2, 
6 : 84, 4, iv, 2. 

Int.: Foul breath in mouth, j* (1 grain each), in oil and beer [drink], 
AM. 26, 6, 11. KAR. 203, i, 67. Too much saliva, t, AM. 31, 4, 19. 
Lungs, ]* (?), drink, AM. 45, 1, 7. Sorcery, with 31 others, drink, 
AM. 89, 1, 5. 

Fumigate: Ears , ]*, AM. 33, 1, 31, dup. 35, 1, 7, and 38, 2, iv, 9. 

Enema, f, AM., 43, 6, 6 : 56, 1, 10, 14 : 94, 2, 7, 9 : KAR. 157, r. 14. 

Quantities (cf. above) : 1 su, AM. 41, 1, 25 : ^ qa, 17, 8, 3 : [10 
shekels], 42, 2, 9 : 57, 3, 9 : 10 shekels, CT. xxiii, 45, 8 : J ma(-na), 
AM. 43, 5, 9. 

(2) Seed: Ears, alone, AM. 38, 4, ii, 11. 

(3) Water : tu (bowels), with water of dates, poultice, AM. 43, 
1, ii, 9. 

(4) zid (powder) : Weak hair, etc., 10 shekels, bind on, CT. xxiii, 
33, 10. Bruise (dildi), anoint with oil, poultice, AM. 96, 1, 9 : After child¬ 
birth, 1 qa of zid ^gam-gam, f, poultice, KAR. 195, 24. Cf. KAR. 192, 
iii, 54. 

(5) Oil: anoint, AM. 22, 2, r. 8 : AM. 45, 1, 4, 8 : prob. [anoint], 
AM. 76, 2, 7. (For the medical uses of turpentine see p. 259.) 

Sam ri<? GAM _ GA M is included among the sam asi “ drug for hunger ” 
(PI. 29, K. 4566, 28, and KAR. 203, iv, 6). 

What is noticeable is that it is used in one recipe, for foul breath. 
Inasmuch as Chian Turpentine (Pistacia Terebinthus L.) is chewed by the 
inhabitants of Turkey and Persia to sweeten the breath, like mastic 
(PC. xxv, 433), it would be for us to consider whether riff GAM-GAM is not 
a more valuable turpentine than merely that of the fix. The burasu was 
twice as cheap as ^gam-gam in Nebuchadnezzar’s time (a shekel would 
buy 20f qa of Hff Li, and only 10 of the TiQ ku-uk-ru, Scheil, RA. 1921, 97): 
the turpentine obtained from Pinus sylvestris (and other species) is the 
commonest sort, while at the other end of the scale is the Chian turpentine 
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(Pistacia Terebinihus L.), more costly than the other kinds, since a tree 
over 50 or 60 years old yields no more than 10 to 12 ounces annually ( BC . 
xxv, 431). Indeed, it is possible that we have a further clue in the Arab 
kamfcdm, possibly our ^gam-gam, which IB. 1431 and 1973 give as 
terebinthine, although some say that it is the gum of Pistacia lentiscus , 
mastic, and others its bark. Possibly our word survives in Pliny's can- 
. camum , a gum-resin (NH. xii, 44). 

Nevertheless, there are grave objections to this identification, for we 
already have ^lam-gal as P . Terebinihus (p. 253) and we have *?se-u-ku, 
with which riQ GAM-GAM is closely connected in the same text, given as 
“ seed of the aSuhu-fii ”, i.e. fir-cones. 

Moreover ^se-u-ku, with the meaning fir-cones, could not represent 
the P. Terebinihus , for this latter has none. It is obvious, therefore, that 
we shall have to adhere to our meaning “ fir turpentine ” for ^gam-gam. 

Prom this we can go on to tiru, turn , and turn. The Sumerian forms 
give rt3 RiM (= sahatum and turn , CT. xii, 25, ii, 45, 46) : i? riQ mu (= tu (?), 
v. ii (?)~ru, Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2,18, 30). Presumably this is the same 
as §a7n ri(? RiM, explained as sammu $a lib W3 se-li-par (PL 34, K. 4169, 7) 
“ drug from the Pinus Halepensis ” : PI. 45, i—ii, 29, gives ti-ru — in - 
zu- . . . , which is perhaps to be restored from the explanatory text BRP. 
14, rzVjf RiM : tu-ri : in~sa-ru~u : hi-bis-ti riQf GAM-GAM sa hap-pi~e lib-bu-u 
(“ gum of the fir wherein are Jcappe ”, see p. 263), insaru being the 
Aram, ‘usara (?) “ sap ” : in Langdon, Bab. vii, 1913, pi. iv, K. 4369, 
ii, 12, ri Hi-ri = ditto (i.e. urqitu) a-su-u “ green coming forth ”. Hence 
the concordant equivalence of Sam ria RrM, ** ri<Jf RiM, and ricJ RiM is certain, 
the values being tiru , turn, turn “ the drug of the Pinus Halepensis ”, 
“ gum of the fir ”, “ sap ”, “ green coming forth ”. The Arab, clirw 
“ lentiscus, mastic ” (IB, 1431) might represent tiru, turn , except for the 
Heb. sort, which appears to be the cognate to the Arabic ; at the same 
time, dirw is described as a gum like that of the terebinth and called 
hamkam (see above), while the Heb. sdri, according to FJ. i, 196, is not 
mastic, but storax. Meissner suggested the Talm. turd , MV AG. 1913, 
2, 36, a bitter herb, Jastrow, Diet, of Targ. 526. 

r ^RXM is found in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply : ext.: Eyes , f, [apply], AM. 16, 1, 16 (cf. 8, 6, 6). 
Ears , f, [insert], AM. 34, 1, 15, 34. After cleaning mouth and nose, f, 
poultice, AM. 24, 5, 7. Teeth yellow, etc., boil alone with honey [and 
apply (?)], AM. 31, 6, 13. “ The top of the heart burns ” (rU libbi$u bil), 
poultice, AM. 39,1, 4 (£ qa). Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 54,1, r. 7. Chilblains , 
t, bind, AM. 32, 5, 13. Asida (footsole), alone, dry, pound, steep in rose¬ 
water, bind, AM. 75, 1, iv, 17. Swellings, prob. alone (. . . riff RiM), dry, 

. pound, AM. 73, 1, ii, 2 (cf. f, KAR. 192, r. 2,11). 

Ini. : f (■)> drink , AM. 57, 6, 4. 

Fumigate: (?) Nose, f, [ Tiq (?)]rim, AM. 64, 1, 21 (dup. 55, 8, 1, and 
sim. KAR . 202, 37). Ghost, f, AM. 99, 3, 10 (dup. AM. 33, 3, 13, 
etc.). 

Enema : AM. 41, 1, iv, 17 : f, KAR. 157, r. 16. 

Quantities : ^ pitqi, AM. 41, 1, iv, 17 : 1 $u, ib. 24. 

(2) Fat (lipu): Swollen stomach , f, “ put to anus,” alone, in flour of 
roast corn, uncertain, but apparently ext., Kii. ii, i, 22 : J qa riq mu steep 
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in ... , spread on a cloth, spread roses and galbanum, bind, AM. 
54, 1, r. 7. 

This completes our information about ri3 RiM which would appear 
to be the gum of the fir, if not of one of the species of terebinth. We can 
go on the i? asuhu, the tree from which the fir-turpentine comes. 

2. * ? u-ku, asuhu , Abies (prob. cilicica Ant. et Ky.) fir. 

^gam-gam, Iculcru, has been shown above probably, to be the tur¬ 
pentine and resin of the i? asuhu and, although we have seen that the 
value of gam-gam was twice that of the burasu (pine), all the other 
evidence points to the asuhu being a common species rather than 
P. Terebinthus. 

* ? u-iuj has the values (a) apparently of amalu (vR. 47, 18, b) : 

( b ) asuhu (D. 455, 97, b , c) : (c) lammu ( CT. xviii, 3, 20) : and (d) lam mehru 
(p. 267). Lammu has already been discussed (p. 248, “ plane,” etc., but 
equally probably something of the terebinth species) : mehru in its turn 
must have a distinct meaning (p. 247) : wmalu is practically a hapax 
legomenon : upattin qinne amalis izqup, which Langdon (Bab. Wisd. 58) 
translates : “ he has upheld [my neck] like an mountain, he has set 
upright like a cedar.” Patdnu is a word of uncertain meaning : in the 
Commentary (see ib.) qinne — §ad (Icin ?)-w. 

We may therefore expect some difficulty in identifying asuhu 
exactly, but it certainly must be the Aram, 'at&uha (Ball, PSBA. 1887, 
127), which is taken to be Abies cilicica Ant. et Ky. (FJ. iii, 39) which 
grows in the Amanus and at Mar’ash. A$uhu occurs in a pre-Sargonic 
text (De Genouillac, ITT. no. 9188): it grew in groves ( i? /an, Meissner, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 20, 7), and groves of i? a$uhi are mentioned as far back 
as Samsu-iluna (Strassmaier, Warlca , 48, B. 78 : Peiser, KB. iv, 31) : 
note the ndr asuhi “ canal of aluhi ” which Immeru dug (Meissner, 
Altb. Privatr. 22). Gudea cut “ great ^u-ku ”/ along with Hulubum 
(planes) and i? zabalum (junipers) in the mountains of Ibla (ISA. 109, v, 
56 : cf. 155, xv, 32, where they are mentioned with erinu (cedars), 
^Surme (cypresses), zabalum (junipers), Hulubum (planes), and i? eralum 
(see p. 286)). Their length was 13 cubits (presumably after cutting) 
(De Genouillac, ITT. v, p. 4) : third Dyn. of Ur, 12, 11, and 7 cubits 
(Allotte de la Fuye, RA. 1919, 4) : an OB. letter (Kraus, MV AG. 1931, 
Altb. Briefe, no. 1 ,p. 3) mentions sixty ^asuhi- trees of 1 ga-na or 2 ga-na 
length, and 1 or 2 handsbreadths thick. In early Assyria it is used for 
doors (Adad-nirari, KAH. 1, 6) and in late Bab. times for building 
(Neb. ix, 5, etc.). The value of the * ? u-ku in early times was at the rate 
of 12 for a shekel, and of the ^fr-xu-us (“male fir ”) at 8 for a shekel 
(TUrlc. p. 14 : cf. time of Sulgi, ib. no. 121, iii, 8). 

The mention (by weight) of 10 mana of ^u-ku (along with 10 mana 
of i? zabal (juniper)) in the reign of Rim-Sin, suggests a resin (C.-F. Jean, 
RA. 1927, 66). 

In MT. ^u-xu is rare : we find, however, pa i? u-KU, followed 
immediately by ^gam-gam (KAR. 208, 13), for what use is not clear, but 
the next recipe is a short one for ku-gig “ anus-trouble ”. The dis¬ 
tinction made here between * ? gam-gam “ fir-turpentine ” and the pa of 


1 Cf. TUrlc. 121, iii, 7, of Sulgi’s period, where the ^u-ku-gaIi is mentioned. 
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the fir is interesting. This latter product is to be found in the important 
group devoted to this tree (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 16, ii, 3-7) : ^u-ku 
IAr-ra and ^u-ku-ki-sAr-ra = gihintu (?): *?kur (= 8e, p. 263)-u-ku, 
^numun-u-ku = terinatu : ^NUMUN-fr-KU = zir asuhu , followed by 
another group, ll. 8-13 : ^AN-NA-fr-xu, ^se-u-ku, ^PA-tMtu = 
s(z)i(p)patu : ^pa-u-ku = artu, ditto asuhi : *'?bir (?)-gam (?)-sim-mat- 
u-ku 1 = subabu (note a parallel for ^an-na-^t-ku in ^an-na-gisimmar = 
sissinni , Br. 456). 

Our outstanding difficulty in identifying W5 gam-gam, hulcru (in 
contrast to asuhu), is that its close parallel riQ Li, bura§u, makes no such 
definitely contrasted distinction between the meanings for the wood, 
turpentine, and resin, as exist (according to our identification) in the case 
of rtff GAM-GAM and a$uhu; Yet our evidence shows that ^gam-gam has 
a hibiUi (gnm), with all the concomitant evidence given onp. 263. Indeed, 
in the early text quoted on p. 262 it may be that gugrum is actually the 
tree ; but this word certainly ceases to have that significance as time 
goes on. It really works out to this : that gam-gam must be very 
close to the turpentine of the fir, although it is possible that we may have 
to identify it more closely with some gum distinct from that of A. cilicica. 

3. lam Mehru. 

It is an equivalent of * am asuhu , some kind of fir (p. 247). In the 
large inscription of Ashurnasirpal which we found in the Temple of 
Ishtar at Nineveh in 1930-1 (AAA. xix, 111) the king says : “ 50,000 
troops I assembled ; to the land of Mehri I went; Mehri to its whole 
extent my hands conquered. Beams for Ishtar of Nineveh, my lady, to 
roof E-mas-ma§ and to roof my palaces I cut down.” His Annals (AKA. 
374, iii, 91) are still more explicit: “ To the land of the meAn-trees 
(mat ^me-ih-ri^ 1 ) I went, and the whole of the land of mcAn-trees I 
conquered. I cut down beams of meAn-wood, and unto Nineveh I brought 
them.” Tukulti-Ninurta I carried off 28,800 Hittites from the western 
side of the Euphrates, and thereafter conquered the Babhi and Uqumani 
as far as Sarnida and Mehri. The large number of Hittite prisoners taken 
suggests a large population, to fight which AshurnasirpaTs force of 
50,000 must have been necessary, that is, if these statements are not 
exaggerations. 

Sidney Smith would put the land of Mehri in Persia, along the Zanda 
Rud (Bab. Hist. Texts 17) : Landsberger and Bauer (Z^4. 1926, 75, 
quoting KAH. 2, no. 84, 24 ff.) take the land of Namri, which lies on the 
way, to be Pusht-i-Kuh. But I cannot agree that Mehri lies in Persia : 
TuWlti-Ninurta’s mention of Hittites almost in the same breath indicates 
a locality north-west or west of Assyria. 2 

But Smith's suggestion for the meaning of the tree mehri , that it is 
“ alike ” or “ equal ” (i.e. on both sides) with reference to the appearance 
of the poplar is ingenious, and may be right (although such a description 
applies equally to the larch or pine) : the villages in the Hittite country 

1 Apparently variant ^Bra-G.uvT-MA-Ty-Kn in Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 17, 13 
(= subab-d). 

2 Cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. 114, “ unless the levers [for moving the big bull] were 
brought from a considerable distance, they must have been of poplar, no other beams of 
sufficient length existing in the country [Assyria].” 
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round Carchemish usually have each their own little grove of poplars, 
numbering from fifty to a hundred and fifty, from which they draw their 
supply of beams for roofing. The letter ABL. 467, 25, mentions sa 
mehri sina raqaqa adannis “ of the mehri- trees, they are very thin ” 
(raqqaqu appears to mean “ fine ”, of female niqibtu- gum, BRP. 37, 12). 
The tree occurs in an omen—between the dapranu (juniper) and the 
sarbatu (willow) (TR. ii, 23, 4-6). 

(Qan mehn , PI. 47, 35503, 15-17, and P. 49, 93806, 10-12, and ABL. 
455, 15, is different. Is [ s ' am fi>tM-iH-RU a form of it (KAR. 203, x, 8) ?) 

D. 1. ?? za-ba-lam, zabalum , Juniperus excelsa M.B., juniper. 

2. sam RiM, supalu, manna. 

3. sam Asusimtu, 3am sasuntu, manna when excreted by the 
qaqqaddnu (cicada). 

4. (^)( fiff )DUP-RA-AN, dapranu , Juniperus drupacea , Labill., 

juniper. 

1—3. i? Za-ba-lum is mentioned by Gudea (Cyl. A, xv, 30-1) in proximity 
to cedar, cypress, plane, and i? eralum (cf. also xii, 5), Scheil (RA. 1921, 
54, 26, 3rd Dyn. of Ur) gives ^za-[ba]-lum. Its product is mentioned in 
Bim-Sin’s time (C.-F. Jean, RA. 1927, 66, 12) as “ 10 mana of i? za-ba-al ”, 
and about the same period (De Genouillac, ITT . v, no. 6956, p. 4) 
“ 15 mana of i? za-ba-lum ”. The wood does not appear to have been used 
in later times. As i? za-ba-lum it appears in a Has Shamra list (Thureau- 
Dangin, Syria , 1931, pi. xlvi). 

^za-ba-lam is recognized as a Sumerian form (CT. xix, 39, K. 9888) 
in a Sumerian column containing in the preceding line [ i? ]suR-[MAN], and 
on CT. xvii, 38, 39-40, we find . . su-pa-lu as equivalent for . . za-ba-lam. 
In CT. xviii, 3, 22, su-pa-lum — i? erinu, and in the vocabulary on 
PI. 45, K. 4152, iv, 7, * am su-pa-[lu] precedes ^ti-ia-lru] and 
* am li-ia~\ru]. 

We have to consider certain variations of these words obviously with 
different meanings, ^za-ba-lam is the tree : lam ZA-BA-LAM is distinct from 
5am RiM (= supalu) (p. 269). * am Supalu will presently, I think, be seen to 
have the value of manna ; i? supalu is presumably the tree. 

Philologically i? zabalum must surely be, by metathesis, the Arab. 
lizzdb , Juniperus excelsa M.B., which grows in the Syrian desert, the 
Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Palestine ( FP , 2 ii, 801). 

^za-ba-lam occurs in MT. : 

Ext . : t, AM. 12, 12, 4 : j, 77, 2, 1. Bind on, AM. 15, 3, 12. 

Int. (?) : Hand of Ghost, with affection of the temples, f, in kurunnu- 
beer, KAR. 188, r. 10. 

i? Su-pa-lam occurs in MT. : 

Ext. : (bind on), f, AM. 98, 3, 8 : Temples , with dulcamara , dry, 
pound, strain, CT. xxiii, 40, 7 : head , [* am (?)]supalu in almond-oil and 
rose-water steep, bind on, CT. xxiii, 30, 60. In ritual i? su-pa-li , BBR., 
no. 75, 7, with cedar, cypress, almond, qane ballukki, etc., which would 
show that it is a sweet gum (or similar) for incense. 

Consider first the difference between ^za-ba-lam ( i? supalu ) and 
$ am supalu : PI. 46, K. 4184, 1-4, r. 1-7 give : 
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Obverse : 


Reverse : 


(b) iam sd-mi qaq-[qa-ri] 

[ Sam su-pa-lu] 1 > 

(c) t-hal-bi e-si-e 

Sam [su-pa-lu] 2 

(d) s " om IN-NU-US 

§am [su-pa]-lu 2 

(e) ' sam RIM 

Sam su~pa-lu 

(/) 3aw NAM-TA-E 

Sam su-pa-lu 

(g) 3am ia- d sis-sis-ia 

§am su-pa-lu 

(A) §a7n mGm 

iam su-pa-lu 

(i) sam gab-lu-lu 

iam su-pa-lu 

( j ) 3a?n AN-SIR-LU 

§arn su-pa-lu 

(A) ^ ar7I NIM-TA-E 

Sam su-pa-lu 

(l) Um su-pa-lu 

. -lu 


Again, PL 24, K. 4412, iii-iv, Iff., and PI. 37, K. 4417, 1-2 : 


sam 


sam 


' sam a (?). 


§am kak-[ku-sak~ku] 
5am sa-su-um4u 
§a7n a-sn-si-tu imeri 3 


* am sd-[mi] . 

Sam sd-[mi] . 


Again, PL 37, 81-2-4, 269 : 


. sd eqli 

. . . . -[ma]n sd eqli 
.... -man sd eqli 
.... si-Rdr gis . GI 
[ s ' a?n Nl]M-TA-i: 
[ sam gur ( V)\ga-ru~u 


Sam isid . 

[»] 

sam iHd a-la-me-e 
Sam isid gu[r] 6 (Sahiru) 
sam bu-uk-la-n[u] 
Sam su-pa-[lu] 
la7n a-zal-lu-[u ] 


And finally, GT. xxxvii, 31, 109860, iii, 26-36 : 


lam sd-mi gis-tir 

Sam la-sir-bi-iu 

Sam sd-mi zid 

Sam su-pa-ru (!) 

Sam sd-mi qaq-qa-ri 

lom ditto 

* am sd-mi e-si-e 

Sam ditto 

lam lar (= hcil ?)-bi e-lu A -.. 

§am 

3am I-NU-US 

sam 

sam s i_ e {^-[du] 

Sam mal (?)- . . . 

lara sd-mi eqli (?) 


s am §d-rni sir-pi 


sam §d-mi sil-qi 


5 am sd-mi sil-qi 



1 Note ^su-pa-llu], following J aTn su-mi (?)-gir (gum arabic ?), PI. 40, IC. 14108, 8. 

2 These occur CT. xxxvii, 26, 108859, ii, 26-7. 

■ 3 Whether, as we should suspect (with Meissner, MV AG. 1904, 3, 28), this is 
is uncertain. I re-examined both texts and both are apparently imeru . Asusinilu occurs 
also CT. x\, 45, iv, 25. 

6 From CT. xxxvii, 27, ii, 25, ^si-'-du preceding &17] gablulu and ^an-Str-lu. 
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That i? supalu is “ manna ” I suggested in AH. 161, 268, and followed 
this up in AJSL. 1937, 228, adding qudratu and several others. We can 
now consider how many kinds of manna are probable 1 : 

(1) In P. 759 manna is given as “ a concrete saccharine exudation . . . 
from the Stems of Fraxinus Ornus L., and F. rotundifolia Lam., and 
probably other forms of this ; cultivated chiefly in Sicily It is a mild 
laxative, apt to cause griping in large doses. The best occurs in pieces 
3 inches or more in length, about an inch in diameter, and J inch or more 
in thickness. “ The crystals deposited by cooling a hot spirituous solution 
constitute a peculiar variety of sugar ” (PC. xiv, 1839, 386). According 
to W. Smith’s DB. ii, 230, manna drops from these trees in consequence 
of a puncture made by an insect resembling the locust, but distinguished 
from it by having a sting under its body. 

(2) Smith, ib. 229, says that the substance now called manna in the 
Arabian desert through which the Israelites passed, is collected in the 
month of June from Tamarix gallica. According to Burckhardt (whom 
this authority quotes) it drops from the thorns on the sticks and leaves 
with which the ground is covered, and must be gathered early in the day, 
or it will be melted by the sun (cf. also Gmelin, Histoire, ii, 356). The 
Arabs cleanse and boil it, strain it through a cloth, and put it in leather 
bottles, using it like honey or butter with unleavened bread. The tamarisk 
gum is supposed to have been produced by the puncture of a small insect 
(Coccus manniparus : v. Frederick, Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay , 1819, i, 251). 
“ Der honigartige Saft (of the Tamarix nilotica v. mannifera Ehrbg.) 
tropfelt auf den Stich des Coccus manniparus Ehrbg., der Manna-Schildlaus 
im Juni aus den jungen Trieben ” (Fonck 13, quoted FJ. iii, 402 : cf. 
Cambridge Entomology ii, 597). 

(3) A third kind of manna (called taranjubin) comes from the l aqul , 
the camel-thorn, the Alhagi maurorum. The genus Alhagi contains two 
species, A. maurorum and A. desertorum , both species being called oosh 
turkhar “ camel’s thorn The former alone yields manna, which in 
Bokhara is used as a substitute for sugar (PC. xiv, 1839, 386), as it was 
also at Basrah (Frederick, op. cii., 252) (see also Rauwolff, Travels i, 84). 

(4) A fourth manna comes from the dwarf oak (Chesney, Harr. 501) : 
“ In the hilly district of Looristan ... we find it on several trees of the 
oak species . . , From these the manna is collected on cloths spread 
beneath them at night, and it then bears the form of large crystal drops of 
dew ” (Wellsted, Travels in Arabia ii, 48). “ Niebuhr observed that at 
Mardin, in Mesopotamia, the manna lies like meal on the leaves of a tree 
called in the East balldt and afs or as, which he regards as a species of oak 
(ballot is the dwarf oak, p. 249). The harvest is in July and August, and 
much more plentiful in wet than in dry seasons. It is sometimes collected 
before sunrise by shaking it from the leaves on to a cloth, and thus 
collected it remains very white and pure. That which is not shaken off 
in the morning melts upon the leaves, and accumulates till it becomes very 
thick. The leaves are then gathered and put in boiling water, and the 
manna floats like oil upon the surface. This the natives call manna 
assemma , i.e. heavenly manna ” (Smith, DB., l.c .). 

1 There is a good description of manna, (with analysis) in Berthelot’s Hist, des Sciences 
i, 389. 
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Mr. John Horne has been so good as to give me the following details 
(through the good offices of Col. Hoysted, the Secretary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society) : “ Manna falls in the mountains of Iraq on the frontier 
of Persia, in the district of Benjuine (village of Chou-arba) only when there 
is lightning in the storms of late autumn. Though the fall of manna is 
general in the district, it can be collected from the leaves of the afus trees, 
which are evergreen, and from the rocks. In the earth it gets lost. It is a 
creamy paste, and is scraped from the leaves and rocks, boiled with 
water (after which an almost transparent paste is left for making a kind 
of sweetmeat). The manna I brought back had not yet been so treated. 
My informant declared that it was a precipitation from the air/’ 

(5) Other kinds are: (a) the “sheer khisht ”, “produced in the 
country of the Uzbecs ”, said to come from a tree called gundeleh in 
Candahar (PC., l.c.). This is called sherhest and sherchista by Frederick 
(op. cit., 25 iff.), a kind which purges violently. IB. 1380 calls it sir ksk 
(from Herat). ( b ) “ Guzimjbeen “ the produce of a species of tamarisk 
called guz ” (PC., l.c.), supposed to be a variety of T. gallica growing on 
Mt. Sinai, and produced also in Luristan and Iraq ‘Ajemi. Frederick 
(l.c.) says that the gez of Persia “ a dew that fell from heaven in autumn ” 
is from a shrub called gavan. (c) “ Shukur-al-ashur ”, a sweet exudation 
from the Calotropis procera, called zuccarum al-husar by Avicenna 
(PC., l.c.). (d) “ Bed khisht ”, said to be produced on a willow in Khorassan 
(PC., l.c.). (e) Manna brigantiaca, or Brian^on manna, from the Larix 

europsea (PC., l.c.). (/) perhaps the same as (d) : “ In the valley of the 
Jordan, Burckhardt found manna like gum on the leaves and branches 
of the gharrob [willow], which is as large as the olive-tree, having a leaf 
like the poplar, though somewhat broader. It appears like dew upon the 
leaves, is of a brown or grey colour, and drops on the ground. When 
first gathered it is sweet, but in a day or two becomes acid. The Arabs 
use it like honey or butter, and eat it in their oatmeal gruel. They also 
use it in cleaning their leather bottles, and making them air-tight. The 
season for gathering this is May or June ” (Smith, DB., l.c.). 

With this information we can now discuss the vocabularies. 

Consider, first, the equivalents for i? supalu, apart from its connection 
with zabalum as the tree J. oxycedrus : 

(a) sam Sami zid “ drug of meal ”. This, if the correct explanation, 
would coincide with the meal-like appearance of the manna on the 
Dwarf Oakj^p. 270). 

(b) larn Sami qaqqari “ drug of the ground ”. Cf.p. 270, which shows 
that manna may be collected from sticks and leaves on the ground : or, 
ibid., from cloths spread on the ground ; or, ibid, as it drops from the 
willows (see also under qudru, p. 274). 

(c) * am Halbi ese and Sa7n sami ese. * am Esu occurs in the following 
quotation from VAT. 9000 (p. 247). 

* am qat-ra-nu 
Sam e-su-u 
sam ak-la-bu~u 

lam Qalranu looks like the Arab, qatirdn, exuding “ from the tree called 
abhal [or juniper, or the species of juniper called savin ...” (Lane, Diet. 


lam hil l ?zu (!)-ni 
sam ia~ar-hu 

sam 

}) 
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s.^.), the Syr. ‘ etrana , cedria, oleum cedrinum, i.e. our Ml i? erini “ gum of 
cedar ”. * am AMabu is unknown : iarhu is mentioned in gardens ( i? Jciru) 
in the Sinjar district (“5 inter of field, usallu , and bit se .kul^, a house in 
the middle of a garden of ia-ar-hu alongside the garden of So-and-so,” 
ADD. 444, 7 ff.), and also in the district of the towns Sairi and Hasanu, 
where “ a nahallu (brook) which flows in the midst of iarhu ” is used as 
a boundary mark {ADD. 414, 26 ; cf. r. 2). * am Iarhu appears therefore 
to be a plant grown for its produce, but probably a local North Syrian 
genus ; lam esu is equally unknown, but our Assyrian Sam halbi esi and 
* am sami ese suggest that it produced a gum-like drug. 

The important point here, however, is to note the philological con¬ 
nection of the plant Vsam iarhu with the ordinary Assyrian words arhu 
“ (copper) scale ”, iarahu “ (iron) scale, colcothar ”, and idrahhu 
“husk(?)”, p. 96 (like Aem's* “husk, flake of copper”, DACG. 97). 
If we can see in * am iarhu “ flake-plant ”, we can compare it either to the 
flaky tragacanth gum from Astragalus gummifer Labill. (“ the charac¬ 
teristic of the Syrian Tragacanth is the form of ribbon-like flakes ”, 
P. 1216) or (perhaps, as well as) to the product of another Astragalus 
{A. florentulus , see note on p. 273) from which the gaz-angabin manna of 
Persia is scraped. (“ The best manna is known as Make Manna,” P. 759.) 
Indeed, the similarity of the depositing of tragacanth and manna is so 
marked, that we might well admit an Assyrian confusion between the two, 
or at least, a comparison : “In the hot months of July and August, 1 
particularly after a dewy or a cloudy night, the branches of A. verus are 
found encrusted with tragacanth ” {PC. xxv, 113, which mentions the 
“ flake or Smyrna tragacanth ”) with which we have only to compare 
what is said of manna on p. 271. 

Further, the habitat of A. verus , as given by PC., l.c. (North Persia, 
Armenia, and Asia Minor), confirms the view that Sam iarhu coincides with 
tragacanth, since it grows in the Sinjar district, and is never found in the 
Assyrian medical texts (I have no recollection of the tragacanth in 
Mesopotamia). In any case, it should be added, tragacanth is of little 
use as a drug other than as a demulcent, or mucilage. 

We may then perhaps see in ' sam halbi ese, iam sami ese Sam iarhu, and 
lwtn aldabu , 2 the tragacanth and its gum, perhaps partly confused with 
manna. 

(d) ® a77l iN-NU-us (less usually laTn i-NU-us). See p. 39. 

{e) sW rim (parallel to, but distinct from, Mum or (^^rim = 
tiru, p. 265). The different values for the sign rim {Uluru “ calyx ” 
(spherical), pahdru “ to collect ”, and sahdru “ to go round ”) suggest 
a spherical mass or drop (like nigin on p. 274 in (A)), comparable to the 
value i? RiM = pagratum “ gall ” (from the Dwarf Oak, which also provides 
manna). There is a distinction between even sW rim and ^za-ba-lam 
in KAR. 202, 2, 35, where 3 “™rim is to be brayed and applied alone, and 
then followed at once by directions to bind on s ’ a ™ZA-BA-LAM. 

3aTn RiM is found in MT. thus : 

Int.: Mouth or tooth , etc., bray alone, drink in beer, evacuate, AM. 
36, 2, 15 {cf. PRSM. 1926, 65) : foul breath, alone in oil and . . . , AM. 23, 

1 I.e. the month allandte, p. 249. 

2 Hardly a corruption of gaz-angabin ? 
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1, 5. Stomach , f, drink, AM. 39, 1, 43 : tu, bray alone, [drink] in kurunnu- 
beer, KAR . 200, 9 : stomach-ache , alone in u-[sa], Jfw. i, ii, 4. Loins, etc., 
strangury, f, AM. 31, 1, 7 : strangury , f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 36, 44 : some 
urinary trouble, f, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 80, i, l. 20. Hiniqti ku-gig 
(“ retention of anus-trouble ”), one of 22, uncertain use, AM. 40, 5, 17. 
For asi (appetite), f, drink, AM. 16, 4, 4 (see RA. 1929, 70, for dup.). 
For a woman after childbirth, whose abunnatu is “ loosed ”, pour therein 
with four others, KAR . 195, iv, 30. 

Quantity: qa, AM. 6, 3, 17 : CT. xxiii, 27, 15. Note 3a7?1 RiM 

urqit-su tu-ha-sa me-su teliqqi 2 siqli ia-gis . . . , AM. 25, 7, ii, 9, paralleled 
by l. 13 . . . urqit-su tu-ha-sa me vl -su sur-g£ t kisal ia-gis . . . “ Of 3a771 RiM, 
while it is yet green thou shalt press, take its water, 2 shekels of oil . . . ” 
and “ . . . of lam RiM, while it is yet green, thou shalt squeeze, press its 
water, 1 carat of oil . . . ”. 

Note, in addition, the drug 3a771 RiM sa (?) kalab ^nin-gi-zi-bar-ra 
zir (l)-tu-u hi-bi ina kurunni u ia-gis kaidmanu i-sat-ti (KAR. 203, 
ix-vii, 20, paralleled by AM. 19, 7, 4, S0771 rim sa kalab d GU-[LA] . . .). 

To these we may add " Sam supalu : 

Ext.: Temples , f, dry iam subalam, pound, apply, CT. xxiii, 40, 7. 
[Head and breast (?)], [ Sam ]supalu alone in almond oil and rose-water, bind 
on, ib. 30, 60. Bruise, f, AM. 76, 2, 12. Uncertain diseases, in oil . . . , 
alone, [apply], AM. 2, 7, 7. . . Supala, dry, f, bray, mix in BAR-GA-oil, 
AM. 87, 3, 8. Poultice, iam supalam, f, Scheil, RT. xxiii, 1901, 134. 

(In the form ^za-ba-lam, ext.) : Bruise (misitti), f, AM. 77, 2, 1. 
Baldness (or sim.) with lepidium , bind on in beer-yeast, CT. xxiii, 25, 
34 + AM. 2, 1, r. 12. Poultice, f, AM. 15, 3, 13. Bind on, AM. 12, 12, 4. 

Now Jastrow (Diet. Targ., s.v.) gives the Aram, suphle as “ scrapings ” 
(rather than “ kernel ”, Levy, Neuheb. u. Chald. Worterb., s.v.), which is 
not remote from the means of obtaining manna. 1 But it must be remarked 
that, while s * a7n RiM is used chiefly internally (as we should expect manna 
to be), the prescriptions for 5am supalu and s ~ a7n ZA-BA-LAM are external, as 
though they were a turpentine. Hence, while we may readily see “ manna ” 
in 3 ' a7?l RiM, the ext. use of iam supalu in MT., at all events, may compel us 
to withhold a decision in this latter case. 

3a7n RiM occurs in Langdon, Le Poeme sumerien du Paradis, p. 194, 
l. 20, among a list of plants addressed by the god Enki. 

(/) 3a ™NAM-TA-E (also PI. 38, S. 8, c, 6) and iam mu-TA-k. Here e must 
be “ that which comes forth ”, and nim must be “ fly ” (cf. zir qaqqaddni , 
p. 275), the reference being to the insect which causes the secretion of the 
manna. The nam has, perhaps, the value “ winged ” (i.e. nam = “ bird ”). 

(g) 3a7?l Ki- d §is-Ki “ Earth of the Moon-god Comparable to this are 
3am Ki- d BABBAR “ Earth of the Sun-god ”, and 3a ™ia-%ER “ Earth of the 
Storm (Wind, Bain) -god ”, occurring thus (CT. xi, 46, i-iv, 37-8) : 

sa-ki-ra | 30771 gur 5 | sam-sd-gi§-gal-la-ku-ga~[i-gub] \ [sa-ki-ru-u] 

sa-ki-ra | lam xi- d BABBAR | §am-ki-i-u-[la-ku ] | [sa-ki-ru-u^ 

1 For the “ scraping ” of manna cf. EB. xith ed., xvii, 588, on Manna ; <£ the fragments 
adhering to the stem, after the finest flakes have been removed, are scraped off ” and 
cf. ib. on the gaz-angabin manna of Persia, which is obtained by scraping the stems of 
Astragalus florentulus. 


T 
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restored according to Br. and D the former confirmed by GT. xii, 23, 
93064, 5, and also cf. the following : 

Mat. 88, 3, 70-1 : 

30,171 1 - ne | iam qud-ra-tum 

30771 KI- d BAB BAR ] §am M-Jd-TU~U \ ta§- . . . 

GT. xi, 45, i-iv-9, a : 

qu-ud-ra | 3om Ki- d MER | sam-ki-i-is-ku-rah-ku | qu-ud-ru 

(Of. additional references to Jom Ki- d §iS-Ki as equivalent to asusimtu , 
p. 275.) 

With soln Ki- d MER (= qudru) “ Earth of the Storm-god ”, cf. the 
following (Ainsworth, in Chesney, Narr. 501) about Kurdish customs near 
Sulimaniyah : “ Two kinds of manna ( £ Kudrat halvassi ’, divine sweet¬ 
meat) are collected—one from the dwarf oak, and another from the 
rocks, the latter being pure and white. When a night is unusually cool 
in June, the Kurds say it rains manna, as most is then found.” (Note also 
that Mr. John Horne, p. 271, says that it is said to be found after 
lightning.) Qudrat halwa is the name in Persian given by Steingass 
[Diet., p. 957), for the ££ manna of the Israelites ”, and we may well follow 
up this clue for our word qudru , S0771 ki-%er, paralleled by S077l ia- d sis-Ki, 
supalu , manna. It is possible that the Persian kudrat halvassi “ divine 
sweetmeat ” has its origin in the Assyrian word qudru , and not in the 
Persian word for <c divine and if so, we have every right to see ££ manna ” 
in sa 7 n Ki- d MER, qudru. Similarly, therefore, we may see in the form ££ Earth 
of the Moon-god ” some form of manna which has exuded in the night, 
as contrasted with ££ Earth of the Sun-god ”, obtained presumably in the 
day-time, or at all events, at a later time in the day than the former. 

With 3 °™ki-%er, qudru , as the Persian kudrat halvassi , the manna 
from the Dwarf Oak, and the other two kinds S077l Ki- d sis-Ki and 
s ’ 07n Ki- d BABBAR, we can go on tojbhe important word sakiru , equivalent 
to 30771 gur 5 and 3om Ki- d BABBAR. Sakiru has first its connection with the 
narcotic 3 ° m GUR 6 {p. 230) : secondly, its equivalence with ££ manna ” 
suggests at once its connection with the Syro-Persian sekar, saccharum, 
from the obvious ££ sweet ” use of manna as given in the preceding pages, 
and this double use of intoxication ( sakiru — ££ intoxicator ”) and 
sweetness indicates that there must be some reference to that fermentation 
which produces both sugar and an intoxicant. Which has the prior claim 
of meaning is not easy to say but, at all events, what does arise from this 
discussion is that oux word ££ sugar ” is referable to the Assyrian sakiru , 
with its meaning both of ££ manna ” and of a narcotic or intoxicant. 

{h) 3om NiGiN, see (e). 

(i) sam Gablulu , strikingly like the late Heb. gabhlul ££ dough 
I doubt whether the word * am esu, which seems to be ££ tragacanth ” 
(p. 271) is connected with the late Heb. Hssdh ££ dough ”, possibly from 
a flour-like appearance. It is worth noting, however, that a common 
Persian sweetmeat is wheat-flour kneaded with manna into a thick paste, 


1 Unless, of course, qudru represents an ancient form of the Persian 
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and also that there are the round cakes made partly from manna from the 
Astragalus florentulus which are sold in the bazaars (EB. xith ed., xvii, 
587). 

(j) ^ a7n AJSf-siR-LU (not ku, as Deimel and Meissner). Uncertain. 

(k) lam Si-e(?)-du (var. (?) * am si--du (= sam mal (?)- . . .), with which 
cf. (in sound) the Syr. saidd “ lime ”. sam Sedu } however, is not a certain 
equivalent for “ manna ” in the vocabularies, but it is certainly curious 
that lam kakkusakku (p. 269) perhaps meaning “ pounded chalk ” ( DACG . 
180) is in the §am sasumtu- group. 

(l) iam Sami sir pi “ drug for dyeing ”, in connection with oak-manna, 
might refer to the kermes insect. lam Silqi is inexplicable as yet apparently. 

(m) Note also the equivalence ^se-rIj-a = supalu (with other 
equivalences ziqpu , niplu , sitlu, and susu (D. 367, 126). 

Leaving Sarn supalu as the natural manna directly secreted by the 
trees, we can examine the following lists which contain words obviously 
connected. 


VAT. 9000 : 


sam pI — ZIR 
sam ^ aT q U 

mm * j DU-DU 

3am ,, RI-RI 

Sam sa-su-un-tu 
iam sd-mi qaqqad-a-nu 
* aTO PI-ZIR 
lam da-a-a-i 

and, further on : 

' Sam sd-mi gis-gi 

5om PI-ZIR 

Sam sa-su~un-tu 

§am kak-ku-sok-ku 

lam bu-uk-la-nu 
3am sa-su~un-tu 
Sam sd-mu bir-bir-ru 
§am $d-mu ,, 

Quotation from Mat. 88, 4, 56, 57 : 

lam mu-ni eqli | 3am da-a-a-e 

sct , )7ip-|-_2 | sum 

PI. 38, S. 8, 9-11 : 

1 

sam ZIR-ZID-LAL 

® am KI- <z SIS-KI 

^ w KI - d SIS-KI 

sam zir qa-qa-da-nu 

su-pa-lu 

a-su-si-im-tu 

PI. 28, K. 4345, obv. 1-6 : 



Sam sa( %)-su-um( ? )-tu 
iam sa-su-um-su 
iam sa-su-’~ tu 

lam da{%)-e 
[sa7n K ] A - SUR 1 

[ sam e-ziyzu 

sa7n pi _[ ZIR ] 

3am pi-en-[zir] 
§am pi-en-[zir ] 


1 Restored from PL 38, K. 14087, 1-3, cf. Landsberger, Fauna, no. 335. 
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Beginning with the group on. PI. 38 (p. 275) which includes sam zir 
qaqadanu , along with ® am Ki- d sis-E:i “ manna ”, we can discuss the 
qaqqaddnu , long supposed to be included among the crickets or locusts, it 
having been presumed that it was an insect with a large head (Landsberger, 
Fauna , 124, and following him, my AJSL . 1937, 228). As we saw on 
p. 270, one of the sources of manna is provided by the puncture of an 
insect on the tamarisk, the Coccus manniparus . We can enlarge on this 
by enumerating these insects : 

For instance, the insects on the gavan which produce the gez manna 
are (a) diminutive red : ( b) dark <£ like the co mm on louse ” : (c) a very 
small fly (Frederick, Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay , 1819, i, 254 jf. : Ainslie, 
Materia Indica i, 210, quotes Kinneir for the red kind). The ash-manna of 
Sicily, gathered in June and July, is supposed to drop in consequence of 
a puncture made by an insect resembling a locust (Smith, DB. ii, 230). 
J. G. Myers (. Insect Singers 160) says of the cicadas 1 which cause manna 
to be produced by their punctures, that Donovan, who was responsible 
£C for the charming English popular name applied to a Chinese cicada, 
namely £ flea-locust 5 ” writes that cicadas c£ had been observed to fly 
among ash-trees, bore many holes in them, and when the manna had 
oozed out, return and carry it off ”. Tancred Robinson ( Philos . Trans . 
Roy. Soc. xxix, 474, quoted ib. 160) says :. £< coming near Capua, I observ’d 
a Species of Ash or Ornus on the trunk whereof many Saccharin Con¬ 
cretions were visible. This proved the true Manna , that issues out thro* 
the incisions made in this Tree by the Inhabitants of Calabria. Swarms 
of Cicadas were sucking the Body and Boughs, and perhaps by wounding 
them made way for fresh Manna.” Usually various kinds of Cicadidee 
are seen to emit spray or evacuations from the anus while they are feeding 
(ib. 161). In Australia, the blacks say that the manna produced by 
Eucalyptus viminalis (mannifera) is the excrement of a cicada (ib. 164). 
In Sinai the manna-producing insects observed by the expedition from the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem were (1) Trabutina mannipara Ehrenberg : 
(2) Najacoccus serpentinus , var. minor, Green : (3) Euscalis decoratus 
Haupt: and (4) Opsius jacundus Leth. (see Partington, Or. and Dev. of 
App. Chem 162-4, a reference which I owe to Colonel Hoysted. Note 
also the large inseot of the locust kind with sword projecting from tail 
(Rich, Koord. 195). 

We are therefore probably on the right track in seeing in qaqqadanu 
one of the Cicadae which causes the manna to exude, either by direct 
puncture, or through its own body, and sam zir qaqadanu ££ drug of the 
seed of the qP the manna itself, the Assyrians being aware of the peculiar 
way in which manna might be produced through the body of the insect. 
This will help us ultimately to an explanation of lam asusimtu. 

Lastly, we may trace the meaning of the word qaqqaddnu , relinquishing 
the theory that it is an insect with a large head or that there is any con¬ 
nection other than phonetic with the word qaqqadu. Professor Hale 
Carpenter was so good as to show me specimens of C. Mannifera which 
could certainly not be described as having a large head, and we must 
seek the explanation elsewhere. It would, therefore, hardly be out of place 

1 It is curious that “ among English-speaking people the general term is cicada 
among the better informed, and locust with the masses ” (ib. 33). Cf. qaqqaddnu . 
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to compare the two names Cicada and qaqqaddnu on onomatopoeic 
grounds, the Assyrians ascribing the same sounds to the manna insect 
as the Romans and, by a well-known process of folk-etymology, referring 
the sound to their word for “ head ” as the nearest philological con¬ 
nection, an exact parallel to the American “ katy-did 

We can continue with the words Sa7n asusimtu, 3am sasuntu y etc., as they 
occur in MT. 

(a) * am Asusimtu : uncertain disease, f, drink, AM. 4, 4, 3. 

(b) * am Sasuntu, Sam sasuntu , * am sasutu : ext. : Head , f, bind on, 
AM. 2, 1, 20. For nim.nim (flies), alone, bray, anoint in oil, KAR. 203, 
iv, 19. For a$i (appetizer) alone, ib. iv, 3. That a ow lil-lA should not 
approach, anoint with musu , 3a7n sasutu , and pig’s bone in oil, KAR . 196, 
r. i (= ii), 43. Uncertain (prob. similar) anoint with musu and human 
bone in oil, KAR. 205, 12. Uncertain, f, “ while it is yet green,” anoint 
in cow’s fat, AM. 88, 2, 7. 

Ext. and int. : tab-ud-da (“ heat of the day ”), alone, drink in beer 
and anoint in oil, KAR. 203, i, 49 (“ a drug for tab-ud-da ”, PI. 36, 
79-7-8, 22, 2). Uncertain, f, bray, drink in beer, anoint, in oil, AM. 
88, 2, r. 9. 

Int. : For urinary trouble , one of 37, bray, drink in squeezed grapes, 
or beer and refined (halsi) oil, KAR. 193, 6. For some anus-trouble or 
retention , f, bray in oil ..., and beer, and drink, KAR . 157, 41. Uncertain 
use, against ghostly seizure , AM. 97, 6, 12-14., 

Fumigate : for Ghost , with 6 others, AM. 78, 10, 2, dup. 99, 3, 14. 

It is mentioned in ADD. 1042 (re-exd.) . . . “ pa of pomegranate, 
pa of grapes (?), pa of i? A. am, pa of mulberry, pa of gi . bu, pa of iam sadanu y 
3am sasumtu y Sam lisan halbi , 3am alamu y sa 7 n DiL-BAT, 5 a 7 n NU-LUH-HA, 3am 1casi §ar, 
^erinu , ^sur-man, ^dapranu , * ? gir (?), qanu tabu , Tiq murru , riq bura§u. 
In VAT. 9000 [ 3am sa-mi] sa-ma-ni = * am sa-su-un-tu (“ [a" drug] for 
scab ”). 

It occurs in the VM. : 

(a) PI. 42, K. 274, 17, with dup. K. 8764, unpub. : S. 1701, iii~iv, 2 
(Meek, RA. 1920, 181): Mat. 88, 2, 1 : 

Sam sa-su-um-tu | ina qaqqad eribi salmi 
i.e. “ on the head of a black locust ”. This suggests our qaqqaddnu- insect 
(see p. 276). 

(b) PI. 10, iii, 5, K. 4218, A. : K. 4140, A, ii, 3 : PI. 26, K. 14060,11. 
Meek, ib. 182, v-vi, 4: Mat. 88, 2, 20 (cf. 1, 117 : . . . | [ina Sarat ] 

UgNU.TIL). 

§am a-su-[si-im-tu] 1 | ina sarat u 8 nu-til (preceded by iam bu-uJc-[la-nu], 
with which cf. the syllabary p. 275). “ On the wool of a virgin ewe ” 
suggests a similarity with the ancient labdanon, which was a gum 
collected from the beards and thighs of goats which browsed on the 
cistus in Crete, but such a process appears to have no parallel in 
Mesopotamia. 

MT., however, shows that the Sam asusimtu, with its curiously varied 
forms, is used both int. and ext., its outstanding ext. value being against 
insects, and to drive away supernatural beings, and its int. use (mildly) 


i y-' ^ sa-8u-\um-tu\. 
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for urinary trouble. Its presence in ADD. is important, as showing that 
it had its use in everyday life. The prescription in MT. “ while yet green ” 
parallels ® am Pi-ziR arqu (= ~ 3am sami qaqqadanu),-p. 275. 

The first half of the word asu(su) suggests asu “ go forth ”, i.e. 
excreta (as in the instances on p. 276). The second half can hardly contain 
an original m, because we do not find any form such as asusindu (i.e. like 
sdmtu , sandu) : the forms have always mt, nt, or even t, and not nd. 
If, therefore, we accept sasuHu (not forgetting the possible asusitu) as the 
original, the Syr. sd’e, inquinavit, sd’d, immundus , will give us a useful 
cognate, suggesting then manna which the Coccus ejects through its body. 

Continuing with sa7n Gis-Gi = 3am buldanu, equally probably a manna, 
we might infer from p. 255 (where I have suggested that gis-gi may have 
the meaning of thicket) that 3am buldanu is connected with the tamarisk. 
The tamarisk certainly produces manna (FJ. 2 iii, 40, 3); a cicada of 
unknown species was found in phenomenal swarms on the tamarisk and 
“ jewassee ” bushes of treeless country in Afghanistan (Myers, op. cit., 
130, 140, quoting Hay, 1840). But nothing definite can be said about this 
equivalence. It occurs in MT. as 3aw sd-mi gis-gi, [drunk] for strangury, 1 
f, AM. 59, 1, 56. Cf. also KAR. 185, iii, 9. sam BuJddnu is brayed alone and 
eaten without a meal for lungs (har 7 ^), KAR. 203, iv, 23 (dup. a new text 
from Nineveh). 

Finally, we can compare the other insects in these sections : 
VAT. 9000 gives the curious equivalence ® am pi.ziR for 3am sasuntu (i.e. the 
ejected manna, p, 275), the la7n Pi .zir being taken by Landsberger (Fauna, 
26, 334-5) to mean “ spider ” (Spinner), he having the values s ' am §UR.sUR 
(“plant-spinner”) and ka-sur (“mouth-spinner”). These occur in 
various forms in MT. (see also Landsberger, op. cit., 135) : 

sa7n Pi-ziR-DU-DU is one of 16 drugs to be dried, brayed, and mixed 
in vinegar (and prob. applied ext.) for some form of skin-trouble similar 
to herpes, pindu, if we may base anything on a recipe two registers lower 
down in the text AM. 84, 4, iii, 4. ® am Pi-ziR is one of several drugs to be 
brayed and made into a suppository, AM. 53, 1, iv, 3. to Pi-iN-ziR is 
one of several mixed in suet of the kidney of a male ox for ext. use on 
lamsat hildti (prob. a skin-disease, AM. 44, 1, ii, 15). Medicinally the 
Cicadse are prescribed by Dioscorides (ii, 56, quoted Myers, Insect Singers i, 
88) for pains in the bladder ; Galen reco mm ends them for colic (ix, 32). 
Ext. they were used with oil of scorpions for a scorpion sting (Buckton, 
1890). Slight vesication appears to have been obtained by experiment 
(l.c. 190). 

^ a7n pi-ziR-DU-DU must mean “ crawling pi-zir ”, just as 5am Pi-ziR- 
ri-ri means “ flying pi-zir ”, the latter being equated with §am da-a-a-e, 
which in its turn = 3am mu-ni (rather than ir) eqli. 3am Daie may well, 
I think, be cognate to the Syr. ddw e ydtka , translated “ cantharides ” ; 
it is less probably connected with tamu “ to spin ”, as Landsberger 
suggests. * am Muni eqli = “ m. of the field ”, munu being an insect 
(Landsberger, 128). 

To sum up : 1 ’?za-ba-lam, i? zabalum is probably the Arab, lizzdb, 
Juniperus excelsa M.B. : its turpentine ( i? supalu , and not improbably 


x giS-gi is [drunJk], "p for urinary stoppage, AM. 69, 1, 36, 
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iarn supalu) is used ext. in MT.). iam Supalu , however, is definitely lam RiM, 
the globular dropping of the tree, and sarn Ki- d §is-Ki (“ the Earth of the 
Moon God ”), etc., and thus represents manna, used for the most part 
internally when a drug. The cicada, which causes the puncture which 
produces the manna, is called (among other names) qaqqadanu (not from 
the size of its head, but from the cicada-like sound which it makes), and 
the manna exuding from its evacuations is called “ drug of the seed of 
the q.’\ or Sarn asusimtu, ® am sasuntu. 

(‘?)(ntf)DUP-RA-AN, daprdnu, Juniperus drupacea Labill., juniper. 

4. or riQr DUP. ra-an (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 17, 24), or * om or 
riq daprdnu , duprdnu, long identified with the Arab, difran , Juniperus 
drupacea Labill. (MA. 264), in North Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon, and Mar’ash 
(. FJ 2 iii, 33 : FP , 2 ii, 800), the ancient habitat being Amanus (with 
cedar, cypress, and pine (Anp. AKA. 373, 89) : mentioned with ivory, 
i? uSu (willow), urharinnu (box), mulberry, cedar, cypress, and ^butni , 
to build Sargon’s palace (Sargon, Oyl. 63). Common in buildings in the 
late Assyrian empire, but not before the first millennium b.c., which its 
Sumerian “ equivalent ”, dup-ra~an (obviously as a word taken from 
the Assyrian) may confirm. It occurs as dprn in the Ras Shamra texts 
(Virolleaud, Glees. 1, iii, 1898, 24). In Indian medicine its fruit and oil 
are carminative, stimulant, and diuretic (IMP. ii, 1227), emmenagogue, 
used for dropsy, and the powder rubbed on painful swellings (BMM. 513). 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext. : Breast and loins, f, prob. poultice ( i9 dapr[anu]) 3 
AM. 51, 5, r. 8. 

Enema : |, prob. AM. 41, 1, iv, 1; f, 1 shekel, i? dapranu , AM. 41, 
i, iv, 12. 

(2) Seed: Ears , fumigate ( sa7n daprdnu ), AM. 33, 1, 28. 

(3) Oil: Ears , f, insert (^dapr[anu]) y AM. 35, 2, 6. Suppository : 
make a ^lam-mar (suppository, p. 247), sprinkle it with oil of dapranu , 
put it into his anus, KAR, 203, ix-vii, 10. dup - Nin 7 

(4) zid.zid (powder) : |, [anoint], ( ^dupranu ), KAR. 90, r. 19. 

In the mythical figure, Ebeling, Tod. 47, 10, dupranu represents 
the hisilla (for Tcisilla , loins). 

E. ^sinig, binu, Tamarix orientalis Eorsk., tamarisk. 

The characteristics of %inu coincide well with the old identification 
with the Syr. bind “ tamarisk ” (cf. ’esel for bind , FJ. 2 iii, 402). It was 
used for fuel (AM. 37, 10, 2) as in Baghdad to-day (FJ 2 iii, 399). The 
length of the poles (in the 3rd dyn. of Ur) measured 6, 5, and 3 cubits, 
as contrasted with the 12, 11, and 7 of the i? u-KU (fir) (De la Euye, RA. 
1919, 4, 7) : 7| in Shulgi’s time (TUrJc. 35), 10 being worth a shekel) ; 
but 20 cubits is once cited (De Genouillac, ITT. v, 3). Erom the woo^l 
could be made dishes or forks, 1 spindle whorls, shepherds' staffs (or crooks) 
(respectively Ebeling, MAOG. ii, 3, 9, 23 : KAR. 223, 2 : Ebeling, ib. 14). 
It was apparently hollowed or pierced (^sinig ud-da-kud-da = binu 

1 1 see that Herr Ebeling adopts my view about idgurtu(idquru) as “ needle ” 
(“ fork ”) ( DACO . 120). But must also mean “ dish ” (cf. the forms in D. 377), and in 
AM. 89, 1, 10, 32, drugs are to be drunk in a of tamarisk. 
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nahir (Meissner, MAOG. 1925, 2, 26, ii, 3 ; cf. Meissner, Suppt. 64). 
Even ceremonial daggers might be carved from it (ina patri i? bini 
talapat(at ), Ebeling, Tod. 67, 8, KAR. 245). Small figures are fashioned 
from it, or perhaps from its gum (Maqlu iv, 39 : KAR. 80, 10, parallel to 
figures of wax and cedar : BBR. 148, 47) and basme (serpent, AM. 101, 
2, iii, 4) and suh-ha (a kind of fish, ib. 8). The tertennu was drunk in a 
virility charm ( Liebesz . 52, 12, cf. 20). 

In MT. binu is prescribed : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , *?sinig alone in strong vinegar, wash {etc.), 
AM. 9, 1, 32. “ Poison/ 5 poultice, AM. 98, 3, 8 (^sinig). Dry cough, f, 
bind on for 15 days, AM. 50, 3, 2 ( i? bi-ni). Bruise misitti ), poultice, 
AM. 76, 5, 9 ( mm bi-nu) ; 77, 7, 10 (^sinig) : 79, 1, 12 (*? bi-nu ). Swelling, 

poultice, AM. 100, 3, 13 (^sinig). Feet, |, rub, AM. 69, 2, 5 ( i? bi-ni) } 
dup. 70, 7, 9ff. (%i-ni). Some female disease (menstruation), reduce 
alone, bray, wrap in wool (apply to womb), EAR. 194, iv, 20 (^sinig). 

Int. : Hand of Ghost , f, drink in beer, AM. 76, 1, 16 (^sinig) : f, 
... in wine drink, 97, 6, 3 ( 1 '?sinig). Sorcery, one of 32 in wine or beer 
drink, AM. 89, 1, 2 (*>§inig). 

It is constantly used in ritual washing, the ash probably being 
intended, e.g. in a virility charm, |, rub on body ( Liebesz . 43, r. 3) (for 
a full discussion see * am mastakal). 

(2) Seed: ext.: Temples , j, bind, AM. 102, 1, 39 (^sinig) : 104, 1, 

16 (^sinig). Eyes , apply, AM. 14, 5, 7 (%i-ni). Feet , sickness coming 

out, apply with root of ^ur-bi-pi {AM. 74, 1, 4 ( i? bi-ni). Ghost , 
anoint, AM. 93, 1, 3 (^bimi). Hand of Ghost , f, ointment, AM. 94, 2, 
ii, 14 (" ? sinig) : anoint, 95, 2, ii, 10 (^sinig) : anoint and wear on 

neck, KAR. 184, 21. Bruise [misitti), f, poultice, AM. 79, 1, 27 (^bi-ni). 
Stomach, alone in . . . -oil anoint, KAR. 203, r. iv, 29 (^sinig), cf. AM. 39, 
1, 8. Anus-trouble, alone in fat, KAR. 203, r. 1, 3, dup. of tablet from 
Nineveh, and PI. 30, S. 698, uncertain line (^sinig). 

Int. : Stomach, alone in honey and himetu-gh.ee, drink, Kil. ii, iii, 6 : 
t, drink, AM. 76, 1, 16 (^sinig). Sorcery, f, drink, AM. 89, 1, 2 (^sinig). 
Jaundice, alone in beer drink, Kil. iii, iii, 14 ( i? bi-ni). Urinary trouble, 
alone in beer drink, AM. 59, 1, 20 (* ? sinig). Prob. int. (?) for mouth and 
saliva, |, AM. 29, 5, 19 (^sinig) : 31, 4, 11 (^sinig). 

Fumigate: Eyes and temples, |, AM. 12, 4, 7 (^sinig). Ghost , 
AM. 95, 2, 1 (P?]sinig), dup. 99, 3, r. 6 (*'* bi-ni ) : AM. 99, 3, r. 9 ( i? bi-ni ), 
13 Uncertain, f, AM.. 94, 2, 12 (^sinig). 

(3) ba (tops) : ext. : Mouth, poultice, AM. 24, 5, 8 (%i-ni). For 
bubul on feet, alone, bray, apply in cedar-blood, AM. 75, 1, iii, 20 ( i? bi-nu ). 
Head, +, AM. 1, 2, 19 (%i-ni). Swelling , t, AM. 73, 1, 12, 23 (*sinig), 
bind on, ib. 33 ( i? bi-ni). Venereal, introduced by tube in penis, f, AM. 58, 
6, 7 (%i-ni). (Cf. AM. 32, 1, 12 (ba (?) i? siNiG.) 

Int. : Uncertain, with Solanum, drink in beer, AM. 91, 5, 5 (^bi-ni). 
Jaundice , drink in beer, Scheil, RA. 1916, 38 (^sinig) : si (liver), 
drink with ® om T u (v. tijl ?)-lal in hurunnu- beer or wine, KAR. 203, i, 
34 ([^Jsinig), dup. Scheil, RA. 1916, 38, 22 (^sinig). 

Quantity : J qa, AM. 53, 4, 4 (%i-ni). 

(4) se . ru (shoots): Int. : “ Drug for the Hand of God : to free a tabu 
on the um bubbulif drink alone, KAR. 203, i, 17 (^§inig). 
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Fumigate : <c Poison,” f (including “ seed of %i~nu ”), AM. 91, 1, 7 
(%imu). 

(5) Water : as medium for other drugs, for temples , drink, AM. 14, 
5, 4 (%i~ni). Eyes , with aban musi } AM. 14, 3, 8 (^sinig). According to a 
line quoted in the colophon of the series uru-an-na : mal-ta-kal , the 
“ water ” of the binu was called “ lion's blood ” (see Introd. Note to this 
book). 

(6) Hilu (gum) : a-dan ^Sxnig, wrap in goat-hair, put on neck, 
EAR. 203, i, 29. 

(7) Isdu (root) : Gurastu (itch, scab, or similar), with root of 
la7r5 BAR.HU§, etc., AM. 17, 1, ii, 6. 

(8) Kamunu (lichen) in VM. (JRAS. 1934, 776): lam kamun (^)bini | 
ina aban gabi (the var. for §am kamun %ini being [tin]-tir-sar bi (!)-m in 
Mat. 88, 1, 40. Here, the well-known meaning for kamunu “lichen ”, 
and its association with alum, suggests its use as a mordanted dye. The 
lichens in use in dyes grow on various trees, but I have as yet found no 
mention of one of tamarisk (see JRAS. 1934, 773). On the other hand 
BRP. iv, 37, 22 (JRAS. 1924, 456) [kamun bini $a ina (?)] iHcl bini 
ussu $anis kamun %ini : aban gabu (u) ; “ [Lichen of tamarisk which on (?)] 
the root of tamarisk springs forth, or alternatively, kamun bini is alum.” 
This bears curiously on one of the problems of the Vade Mecum which not 
infrequently (but by no means always) contains in its right-hand column 
one of the well-known equivalents for the drug in the left-hand column. 

Other mentions of the tamarisk occur in the well-known dialogue 
between the tamarisk and palm, in which each vaunts its own superiority 
(Ebeling, MAOG. ii, 3), and there is also the poetical couplet, CT. xv, 27, 
42 (Zimmern, Sum.-Bab. Tammuz-Lieder , 235). “ In a sarbatu (willow)-tree 
he lies, sated with woe, in a sinig.a (tamarisk of the water ?) he lies, 
sated with mourning.” The tree is also given as a simile for the hair 
of the mythological being in Ebeling, Tod. 47, 9, and there is a ritual in 
which a virgin kid is given it to eat, Ebeling, MV AG. 1918, 27, KAR. 
42, 21. 

For the problem of haShuri dbi “ apple of the grove ”, as probably 
(tamarisk galls), see p. 255. 

In medicine, Pomet (HD. 64) says that the bark, root, leaves, and 
flowers are all used in physic for obstructions of the spleen, mesentery, 
dysmenorrhoea, and melancholy humour. The manna 1 is used in India 
as a mild aperient, expectorant, and detergent (BMM. 168) : Diosc. i, 
cxvi, says that the root is used for teeth (and incidentally that cups are 
made from the trunk). 2 LEG. 441 says that a decoction of the bark of 
tamarisk is prescribed for catarrhal affections, gout, and dropsy. In 
Syriac medicine (SM. vide Index) tamarisk is used under the name 
mdriqd , f, for eyes (SM. ii, 90, 103), the leaves for mouth and teeth 
(ib. 184), the seed for spleen and liver (ib. 465), fruit for looseness of the 
bowels (ib. 487). 

The galls of T. galliea L. (Arab, tarfa) are used int. for diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and locally to ulcers ( WPI . 29). In India, the galls of 
T. orientalis are regarded as highly astringent, and as a tonic, in chronic 

1 A good description of the tamarisk manna is given by Pilter, PSJBA. 1917, 156. 

2 1.e. the same as gi§-li$, p. 279 n. 1. 
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discharges, watery fluxes, and leucorrhcea, and as pessaries (. BMM . 
168). 

The tamarisks which are found in Syria-Palestine are T . pentandra 
Pall. (Heb. ’esel), T. mannifera (Ehrenb.) Bunge (T. gall. var. mann. 
Ehrenb.) (Arab, hatab alimar ), and T. orientalis t orsk. (=#2Z\ articulata 
Yahl., Arab, athl) (the^tamarisk of Babylon ( FP 2 i, 223 ff.). Ainsworth 
(Res. in Assyria 124 ff.) remarks that fC the common tamarisk [of 
Mesopotamia], the Athleh or Atle of Sonnini, is the Tamarix Oriental}? f of 
Eorskal ( Flora Mgyptiaca-Arabica p. 206). The solitary tree of a species 
altogether strange to this country (Heeren, Asiatic Nations vol. ii, p. 158) 
and which Rich calls Lignum Vitse, found growing upon the ruins of the 
Kasr at Babylon, and which has been supposed to be a last remnant or 
offspring of the sloping or hanging gardens, that appeared to Quintus 
Curtius like a forest, is also a tamarisk, but it differs from the athleh 
in its size, being a tree, in having scaly branches and long, slender petioles, 
which are burdened with leaves, both of which may have been produced by 
a scanty supply of water and great age ”. He mentions that tamarisks 
began at Balis, coming down the Euphrates (ib. 48), and below Rakkah 
(■ ib . 69) he speaks of the “ eternal jungle of tamarisk The tamarisk 
grows to 20 feet high in Persia and Arabia (PC. xxiv, 1842, 24), to 25 feet 
in Mesopotamia (Ainsworth, quoted FJ. 2 iii, 399 : PC. iii, 1835, 268). 

Finally, I may add the other values for £ ?sinig : gumalu and kipualu 
(v. kupualu) (CT. xviii, 3, vii, 17, 18 : Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239, 134). 
Of other words, * ? gir.sig 7 .sig 7 =tarpa (Mat. 3, 6), i.e. the Arab, tarfd 
(Peiser, KB. i, 127 : Streck, OLZ. 1905, 492) ; the Assyrian word ( { Uarpi ’) 
is mentioned by Adad-nirari I (for building, Delitzsch, Mitt. d. Deutsch. 
Orientg , no. 21, 17), and by Anp. at Calah (AKA. 220, 18). 

E. 1. ( i? )( rig )ERiN, erinu, Cedrus Libani Barr, Cedar. 

2. ^erin-bad, supuhru , an uncertain form of the above. 

3. ^erin-par(-ra), lidru , Juniperus oxycedrus L. 

4. ^erin-sud, $%hu (v. p. 262), prob. Pinus Halepensis Mill. 

i? Erinu has long been equated with the Heb. ; dren , usually accepted 

as cedar (but FP. 2 ii, 797, Pinus pinea L., and FJ 2 ii, 121, Lorbeerbaum). 

As far back as Naram-Sin : “ As far as Barahse and Subartu , as far 
as the forest of ^erin ” (Gadd-Legrain, Ur Fxcav., Texts i, 72 = Amanus, 
cf. 75). It is to the i? qisti sa i? erini that Gilgamish and Engidu go (GE. v, 1). 
Gudea speaks of the “ Mountain of erin-na ” (ISA. 154, 19 : cf. ib. 200, 
G, 10). The wood was used for building in the Agade-period (“ a house of 
cedar ”, De Genouillac, ITT. ii, no. 4, 4582) : in late Assyrian times a 
letter (ABL. 464, 3) mentions “ beams of ^erinu for Babylon, Sippar, and 
Kutha for the roofing (salluli) of the temples Nebuchadnezzar boasts of 
cutting one down in the Lebanon with his own hands (Pognon, Wadi 
Brissa iv, 4), and speaks of bringing erinim dannutim from the same 
district (1 R . 66, iii, 36). Nabonidus brought beam(s) (“ the product of 
Amanus ”) to Harran (V R. 64, ii, 10), and Darius brought the wood from 
Lebanon (Herzfeld, Arch. Mit. aus Iran iii, ii, 39). The height of this 
tree is no little evidence for the equivalence “ cedar ”, as mentioned by 
Gudea “ sixty cubits ” (“ sixty cubits ” from the Amanus, ISA . 109, 28): 
“ its height [that of the cedar] in this country [England] has seldom 
equalled the taller of the larches, though it has nearly approached to it ” 
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(YK. 472). ^dippi (planks or tablets) Sa i? erinim are mentioned on an 
OB. letter (Kraus, MV AG. 1931, Altbab. Briefe 4, no. 3). *- 3 erin-na is on 
the Bas Shamra tablets (Thureau-Dangin, Syria , 1931, pi. xlvi). 

The gum (less probably the wood) of erinu was also used as a material 
for small figures in magic (along with others of clay, dough, fat, bitumen, 
and what must be i? binu , tamarisk, KAR . 80, 10). The bard- seer bears a 
branch of it (rather than a wand, BBR. no. 1-20, 70, 119 : no. 11, 4 : 
the crude little picture of a man on the bowl from Nippur with the 
Hebrew incantation holds an obvious tree-branch in his hand, Hilprecht, 
Expl. in Bible Lands , 447). ^Erinu was also used for making the pegs of 
a drum (Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1920, 66, 27) : a pisannu of m?m-wood was 
sent by Amenophis IV to Burnaburiash (TA. i, 111, 17). 

Its fragrance was famous, e.g. in V R. 51, b, 15, ia* ? erin-na = i-ri-il 
e-ri-ni 1 (cf also the lidru, p. 285, and surmenu , p. 286). Like mastic, 
i? erinu was chewed (uncfas) by priests to make their breath sweet (BBR. 
112, 6, 17), which confirms that the ^ erinu used in making figures for 
magic, quoted above, must be the gum, not the wood. An omen is 
drawn from ^ erinu being given as a gift apparently in a dream ( TR. ii, 
23, 2). 

Its value in incense is equally well known. Amounts of cedar- 
“ blood ” (Shalmaneser iii, KAY. i, 78, 1) are quoted for the Temple of 
Ashur, and various other gods, and the same king records tribute of logs 
and “ blood ” of cedars from Haianu “ at the foot of the Amanus 
Mountains ” (Mon. ii, 24). 15 mana of erinu was worth £ shekel of silver, 
approximately, in the period of Sargon I, but not later than 1950 b.c. 
(Gelb, Inscr. from Alishar , 55). G-udea speaks of £tf oil of ^erin.na ” 
(ISA. 163, xx, 20). In the YM. it is possible that there is an instance of 
the tree or drug (PI. 42, K. 4163, 1 and [K. 8807, 1] ; PI. 27, K. 4431, 1 : 
and an unpublished text) : 

$ arn erinu (?) | ina zibbat sikki 

“ Cedar (?) | in the tail of a cat ” 

Presuming Sam erinu to be correct, it is difficult to suggest any meaning 
for this : “ tail of a cat ” may be an alchemists’ synonym. 

To-day, the cedar of Lebanon (0. Libani Barr., Pinus Cedrus L., 
Abies Cedrus Poir.) is found in Libanus, the Cilician Taurus, 1,300-1,828 
metres above sea-level, Amanus, and in the Anti-Taurus, up to e. 1,300 
metres (MPB. ii, 111 : YK. 471 : EB. xith ed., v, 595 : FJ. iii, 17), so 
that the modem habitat coincides well with that of the i? erinu. In addition 
to our references above, ii R. 51, a-b, 3-4, gives the habitat as Amanus 
and Hasur; Surpu ix, 42 also gives its provenance as the Mountain 
of Hasur, and says that its fragrance “ fills the land “ The wood, bark, 
cones, and even leaves of the cedar are saturated, so to speak, with resin. 
The heart has the red cedar colour, but the exterior is whitish ... for 
ordinary architectural purposes [the wood] ... is perhaps the best there 
is in the country ” (LB. 199). The resin is said to be similar to mastic, and 
the manna is a sweet exudation of the branches (EB. ib). 

1 Cf. Oerin .-isgtb, which appears to vary with luhSu as a sacrificial fragrance in incense, 
Thureau-Dangin, JR.il. Acc. 119, 21, 27. The fragrance of ^erinu i3 compared to that of 
i ?ha$urri by Tiglath-pileser iii, II JR. 67, 76. 
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The following are the uses of erinu in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext/ Temples , f, OT. xxiii, 44 ; 2. i£ars, f, insert, AM. 
34, 1, 13. Lungs , f, poultice, 55, 1, 8. Chilblains , f, bind on, HM. 32, 
5, 13. Kurara {itch) in head, f, AM. 5, 5, 8. Some disease needing rubbing, 
with 20 others, AM. 98, 3, 3. Hand of Ghost, f, ointment, AM. 94, 2, ii, 
18 : probably AM. 33, 1, 7. 

Int.: Stone in kidney , f, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, 56/ 

Quantities: Stomachic (constipation?), ^ mana, f, AM. 43, 5, 9 
(dup. AM. 7, 7, 11 /., and 56, 1, 12, HA. 1929, 73). Uncertain purpose, 
4 shekels with small quantities in carats of others, AM, 10, 2, 2. 
Stomachic , 10 shekels, f, HM. 57, 3, 11 : 79, 5, 5. 

Enema : 1 shekel with 23 others, AM. 41, 1, iv, 12. 

Fumigate: Ears, f, AM. 33, 1, 31 {dup. AM. 35, 1, 7, and 38, 2, r. 9). 

Use uncertain (ext. ?) : Cough, with mercury (im-kal-gug), 
including kidney-fat of a sheep, AM. 80, 1, 19. 

(2) Cedar- 11 blood”: ext.: Ears , mixed with pomegranate-water, 

inserted, AM. 33, 1, 40 : inserted, AM. 35, 3, 4 : 37, 2, 4. Itch or 

scabies in head, anoint, and then apply 29 drugs, AM. 1, 2, 16. Temples, 
AM. 103, 1, 17 : Weak hair, reduced in fire with “ carobs of the north ", 
anointed in cypress-oil and cedar-blood, CT. xxiii, 35, 41. 

Fumigate : for “poison ” alone, after employing 7 drugs, AM. 91, 
1, 16. Hand of Ghost, mix with 14 drugs, AM. 99, 3, 13 {dup. AM. 33, 3, 
13/., JRAS. 1929, 8, 17). 

(3) Oil: Itch in head, mix with sulphur and apply, AM. 1, 2, 8* 
Head , f, AM. 4, 2, 5 {cf. 7, v. himetu-gh.ee) : f, anoint, KAR. 202, ii, 
34. To dye hair, mixed with alum and Anthemis, 1 AM. 5, 1, 4. Ears, f 
(probably), AM. 36, 113 : 37, 2, 6, 9 : 105, 1, 13 {dup. 35, 5, 5). Eyes, 
f, AM. 10, 3, 30 : |, 14, 1, 2 : 16, 1, 24. (Probably) temples, on wool, f 
AM. 4, 6, 5. Nostrils, f, AM. 26, 1, 4. Nose, f, AM. 26, 2, 5. Feet, f, 
AM. 69, 2, 5. Urinary trouble, alone, mixed with vinegar, introduced by 
bronze tube through urinary passage, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 81, 48. 

Fumigate: Nostrils, after cleansing mouth, alone, AM. 54, 1, r. 9. 

(4) zid {powder): Ears, steeped in beer, AM. 34, 5, 4. 

(5) Ash : with “ run " honey {dispu Seslam, i.e. baku, D. 544, 2) to 
apply to feet, AM. 75, 1, 22. For some female disease, bray alone (and put 
in uterus, l. 28), EAR. 194, iv, 22. 

(6) Manna : The manna exuding from the branches is indicated by 
the value of supalum for *?erin {CT. xviii, 3, 22). 

(7) la/m Hil erini = §am qatranu, VAT. 9000 (p. 247). 

It would be unnecessary to repeat the uses of turpentine and resin 
in medicine (see p. 259), but in addition to this we can add that IMP. ii, 
1237, says that C. Libani Loud is closely allied to C. Deodar a Hook, which 
yields a coarse, very fluid turpentine, prescribed in India for ulcers and 
skin diseases, and Pliny (NH. xxiv, 11) speaks of an oil extracted from the 
cedar. 

Two words representing parts of the cedar can be discussed here : 

(1) ukus ^erini “ capsule of the cedar ", in an amulet for securing 

1 As the Assyrian would be likely to choose black as the colour to dye his hair, the 
A. tincloria L., which dyes yellow, would be out of place {PC. s.v. Anthemis) ; unless, of 
course, he followed the modern Moslem practice of dyeing reddish-yellow. 
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the favour of god or goddess, consisting of sandu- stone, lapis, musu 
(copper or iron sulphate), lime, iron, male copper, haematite, and ukus 
^erini ( KAR . 213, iv, 28-9). ukus is the capsule of the poppy or the 
squirting cucumber (p. 81), and a picture of the cedar-cone, short and 
squat, and not the elongated cone of the pine, suggests that this may be 
the meaning of uku§ here. 

(2) Kakkultum = i? erinu dilutum (Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239). In its 
relation to cedar this word dilutum might be connected with the Heb. 
ddliyybth “ branches ”, used in relation to vines or cedars. Erinu dilutum , 
GT. xviii, 16, Rm. 348, r. 10, is followed by [d]a-al4um “a door”. 
Kakkultum is curiously similar in sound to the Greek kokkclXos, the kernel 
of the oTpofiiXos (the pine-cone). On the other hand, the Arab, koklan 
means juniper-berries in Kurdistan (FJ. iii, 36,-quoting Seetzem), or 
Juniperus oxycedrus ( ib . 801), so that we may have to include this under 
^erin-par-ra, which is probably the latter (see below). 

2. ^erin-bad, supuhru , an uncertain form. In Meissner, MV AG. 

1913, 2, 21, 44, it occurs as (44) [^er]in-bad = zu(ty-pu-uh-ru, followed 
by (45) . . . . = ditto (46) . . . . = zu{f)-mur erini (47) . . . = [sur (?)]- 
mi-nu (48) . . . = ... -ia. JRAS. 1924, 455 (= BRP . iv, 37), 15, gives 
^erin-bad : su-pu-uh-ri : ^erin-bad M-nis bal-li-ii-ium sd lib i? erini 
“ i? ERiN-BAD = Supuhri : * ? erin-bad — otherwise a wood-worm of 

cedar ”. In KAR. 188, 4, riq $u-pu-uh-[ri] varies with the dup. GT. xxiii, 
39, 7, ^(?)erin-bad (RA. 1930, 127). See Meissner, Ass. Stud. vi, 68, 44 : 
in MDAOG. 1937, 63, he quotes Clay (UP. ii, (2), no. 107, 7) %mana, 
7 shekels of iam su-pu-uh-[ru]. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

Simply: ext.: Temples , f, poultice, GT. xxiii, 39, 7, dup. KAR. 
188, 4. Muscles of hands and feet , f, in lotion, AM. 98, 3, 13. Plains 
(siggati), f, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 14. In lotion, j*, AM. 94, 2, ii, 10. 

Fumigate : “ Poison,” j, AM. 91, 1, 14. 

Enema: f, AM. 56, 1, 5 : c/., f, Ku. ii, iii, 8. 

To identify it is difficult, as the Sumerian * ? erin-bad suggests little : 
bad might mean labiru “ old ”, adaru “ be dark ”, or imdu “ erect ” 
(D. no. 69). 

3. ** s erin-par(-ra), lidru, Juniperus oxycedrus L. 

^erin-par = ti-ia-lu (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 21, 42) : ^erin- 
par-ra = li-ia-ru (GT. xvii, 38, 39) and i ? erin-par-u (doubtless the 
same) — ti-ia-ar (CT. xviii, 3, 24) (^erin itself — ti-ia-rum in l. 23). 1 
The form erin-par-par 2 occurs on a brick of Enannatum I, and on 
Gudea’s Cylinder A, xxii, 4 (ISA. 52 and 164) which Thureau-Dangin 
considers to be an equivalent of lidru. As was pointed out on p. 283, 
lidru is a fragrant wood from which doors could be made : it does not, 
so far as I know, occur in MT. (although in incantations, GT. xvii). 
Lidru , as the “ white cedar ” must surely be the Arab. ‘arw)\ Juniperus 
oxycedrus L., which grows in the Lebanon and Palestine (FP. 2 ii, 801) and 
produces “ cedar oil ”, official in most European pharmacopoeias (EB. 
xith ed ., xv, 557). It occurs in Sennacherib, Luck. 129, 60 ; 132, 71 : 
Esarh., PE. pi. 16, iii, 27 ; Ashurb., Streck 503. 

1 With variants li-ia-a-lu: ru (Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 165. 

2 Cf. erin-par-pajr-ra, Langdon, Bab. 1911 (iv), 42. * 
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4. i? ERiN-suD, sihu (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 21, 43). Probably 
the same as the i? sihu, Finns Halepensis Mill., p. 261. 

(Note a tree i? e-ra-lum , quoted near * ? erin-na, ISA. 155 (Gudea, 
Cyl. A, xv, 33). 

G. 1. ^sur-man, surmenu , Cupressus sempervirens L., Cypress generally, 
and thus doubtless C. horizontalis (Mill.) Gord. 

2. Wb'WImdu ( endn ), Cupressus sempervirens L. (the Cypress of the 
cemeteries). 

1. ^sur-man, surmSnu , has long been recognized as the Arab. 
sarbin, C. sempervirens L., and C. horizontalis (Mill.) Gord. (the latter 
more particularly sarbin ez-zrek , FJ . 2 iii, 13 : of. FP . 2 ii, 800). The Syr. 
sarwaind is given the equivalents eAdr^ and Juniperus ozycedrus. 
C. sempervirens grows in the (Syrian) <c mountains ”, FP . 2 ii, 800 : 
C. horizontalis above Beilan (ib.). The former grows to a height of 20-25 
metres ( MPB. ii, 101). II R , 51, a-b, 5-6, gives the ancient habitat as 
Lebanon and ^ Asiandu . i? Su-[u\r (or [u]r) -man occurs as early as the 
Dyn. of Ur, Scheil, RA. 1921 , 54, 25) : i? su-ur-me in Gudea (Cyl. A, xii, 5),' 
and the “ Mountains of i? Su-dr-me ” (ib. xv, 19) : “ 10 mana of i? su-ur- 
man ” period of Rim-Sin (C.-F. Jean, RA. 1927, 66) : “ 10 mana of 
i? su-ur-me ” (De Genouillac, ITT. v, no. 6956, p. 4) : ^sur-man in 
Sennacherib's palace (Luck. 119, 21) : Bsarh. mentions “ doors of 
i? suR-MAN, of which the scent is pleasant ” (PE. vi, 13) : Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks of surmini nisqi (NBK. 138, 6). The form ^stjr-man is apparently 
correct Sumerian (V R. 26, 17, and CR. xix, 39, K. 9888). 

The tree produces a resin but no turpentine (EB. xith ed., vii, 693), 1 
and its leaves an essential oil and tannin (Fee, quoted Bostock, Pliny, 
NH. xxiv, 10) : the nuces, cortex, and lignum Cupressi “ waren friiher 
bei Brustleiden und Diarrhoe officinell und sollen noch jetzt in Oriente 
angewendet werden ” (MPB. ib.). Pliny's prescriptions (l.c.) agree with 
MT. : the leaves are drunk in infusion, they stain hair black with vinegar, 
and are used in poultices for pains in the feet, etc. ; the cc excrescences ” 
are applied to gatherings, and are drunk for hernia ; the root and leaves 
are drunk in infusion for strangury. The oil was also used (NH. xxiii, 45). 

Note the mythical text, Ebeling, Tod 47, 9, i? surmenu ldn-[su ] the 
cypress is [his] stature " (i.e. erect). 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 55, 1, 8: prob. ext., |, 
boil \ qa in a musahinu (saucepan) and add various powders, ib. 11. 
Breast and loins , f, almost certainly poultice, AM. 51, 5, r. 8. 

Enema : |, lj shekels, AM. 41, 1, iv, 12 : f, ^ ma(na), AM. 56, 5, 
r. 3 : KAR. 157, r. 13. 

Incense : ^sur-man alone and distinct from TiQ burasu in a different 
censer at the same time, KAR. 184, 41. 

Int.: Lungs , drink and the patient iparris , AM. 83, 1, 16. 

(2) Oil: Hair , anoint, CT. xxiii, 35, 41. Ears , sprinkle on brayed 

salt on wool, and insert, AM. 34,1,3: insert, AM. 37, 2, 6, 9. Stomachic , 


1 Does this account for the persistent use of as determinative with sub-man, and not 
riq , in contrast to riq bura$u 'f Note, however, that imdu may have the determinative riq . 
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with blood coming into the mouth, f, anoint, AM. 42, 5, 10. Limbs 
(flesh), f, anoint, AM. 92, 1, 5. Against enmity in charm, anoint with other 
(pleasant) perfumes, AM. 87, 1, 7. As medium, AM. 90, 1, iii, 6. In 
suppository, made of various drugs and fat, sprinkled with oil of ^sur- 
man, KAR. 157, r. 34. 

(3) pa (tops) : ext.: Feet , f, apply, AM. 68, 1, 7, 20. 

(4) zid (powder) : ext.: Head , for weak hair, f, bind on (10 shekels), 
GT. xxiii, 33, 10. Blains (sigdti) with 45 others, bind on, KAR. 192, 
r. 2, 54. 

This species of Cypress must be distinguished from the next (6), 
imdu , which is specially the cypress of the cemeteries, a form of 

G. sempervirens. 

2. Wi^Imdu, endu , a Semitic word, as the forms im-du , im-di, 
and en-di show, apparently without Sum. equivalent. Imdu suggests the 
Heb. c ammudh “ pillar ” i.e. with reference to the erect nature of the 
tree : the identification as “ cypress of the cemeteries 55 is completed by 
the Assyrian definition “ imdu of the grave ” : “In Turkish cemeteries 
the cypress is the most striking feature, the rule being to plant one for 
each interment ” : “a tapering flame-shaped tree resembling a Lombardy 
poplar ” ( EB. xith ed., vii, 693). It has always been associated with 
cemeteries (Chesney, Exp. i, 379) : cf. PC. viii, 1837, 233 : “ C. semper¬ 
virens , the common upright cypress . . . the gloomy air it imparts to the 
situations which it occupies ... (7. horizontalis , the spreading cypress, 
is a far handsomer species.” Pliny (NH. xvi, 60) says that the cypress is 
sacred to Pluto, and hence used as a sign of mourning. 

(is)(na)j m du is used in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext. Temples, f, bind on ([10 shekels]), GT. xxiii, 45, 
7, dup. KAR. 190. Blow (misitti), t, poultice, AM. 79, 1, 24. Sivelling 
f, apply, AM. 73, 1, 4. Opening of sore, f, anoint, AM. 40, 5, 7. 

Int.: Urinary trouble , f, drink, Lutz, AJSL. 1919, 80, 1, 20. 
(Uncertain part), AM. 75, 1, iv, 15. 

Quantities (see above) : 1 su i? en-di , AM. 41, 1, 25, as distinct from 
1 shekel of rig en-di, ib. 14 : 2 su i? en-di , Ebeling, Tod 89, 3. 

(2) Oil : i a i? endi , AM. 41, 1, 30, as distinct from ia riq endi in l. 7- 
ia rig endi gabrim (“ of the grave ”), for grey hair, f, anoint, AM. 4, 1, 5 
(cf. ia ^endi gabri, ib. 9). 

Note the ritual KAR. 146, i, 18 : 3 lis TiQ en-di id-dan (and ii, 8, and 
r. iv, 10). 

For cypress in medicine see p. 286. 

H. ^idvr, hishanu. Acacia (?). 

There are several species of this : * ? har, the simple kiskanu , 
^har-par, pasu “ white ”, ^har-gig, salmu “ black ”, ^har-dir, samu 
“red”, ^har-dar, barrumu “two-coloured”, ^sig 7 -sig 7 , ar(v. ir)-qu 
“ yellow (or green) ”, " ? mas-har, sih (v. si-ih)-pu, and finally (the 
same section) gis-gig, issu 'salmu “ black wood ” (tree). (Meissner, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 14, 7-13 : Mat. 1, i, 3-10 : ib. 3, 7-13. Gf. the group, 
Mat. 89, 6-9 : 
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kis-ka-nu-u 
e — ri — nu 
lam-mu: si-iq-du 
si-qit-tu: lu-pa-nu 


I was certainly wrong (. Devils i, 201) in suggesting “ astragalus ”, 
and Albright was right to challenge this ( AJSL . 1919, 194) on the grounds 
that the astragalus would not grow in the “ swamps near Eridu ”. 
Langdon ( JRAS. 1928, 843) recapitulated the text of CT. xvi, 46, 183-204, 
on which I had based my identification, adding a Sumerian text from 
Susa. He attributed a Sumerian origin to the word (gis-kin), and finally 
disposed of its identification with astragalus by showing that a chair was 
made from the wood (from an unpublished tablet). Meissner (Or. Inst. 
Univ. Chic, i, iv, 41) tentatively suggested a comparison with the Armenian 
hash, kaskeni, chestnut, but chestnuts at Eridu are impossible. 

The incantation-text quoted above which describes the kiskanu 
salmu “ black /c.” says that it springs up in Eridu, with a blue appearance, 
stretching forth to the sea “its chamber is the bed of d iD (the River),” 
it casts a shadow like a forest, and none enter. That is to say, it is a tree 
growing by the waterside in the tidal districts of S. Babylonia at Eridu. 
Nowadays nothing in the nature of a tree grows at Eridu, since the canals 
have long since ceased to exist, but it is not unreasonable to say that 
Basrah admirably represents Eridu topically to-day, and that the tidal 
canals there are thickly fringed with palms, with Ceratonia ( i? harubu ), 
and acacias (cf. Ainsworth, 1 Res. 124). The question is whether the 
kiskanu can represent the Acacia. 

The Syr. qammuz ukkdmd “ black gum ” is supposed to mean that 
of the acacia, and Bar Bahlul (see FJ. ii, 390) thinks that this is so, 
because the ripe fruit and the gum are black. 

Pliny (NH. xiii, 19) describes the A. Nilotica L. : “No less esteemed, 
too, in the same country [Egypt], is a kind of thorn, though only the black 
variety, its wood being imperishable in water even, . . . on the other hand 
the white kinds will rot very rapidly.” Several species besides this grow 
in the Near East : e.g. A. tortilis (Nubia, Kordofan, and Arabia, and esp. 
Mt. Sinai) : A. Seyal (Upper Egypt, Nubia, W. Arabia) : A. Senegal 
(Arabia and the interior of Africa) : A. Julibrissin (a native of Persia 
and the Levant, with clusters of lilac flowers) (PC. i, 60). The white might 
be A. albida Del. (Arab, sunt , FJ. 2 ii, 387) : there is a variety with yellow 
flowers, A. Farnesiana (L.) Willd. An acacia with yellow blossoms is 
very common in Basrah. 

The passages hitherto quoted for the use of i? kiskanu in MT. are of 
little value : Kit. iii, i, 40 (gis-kin(har) . . .) which is thus quite uncertain : 
and CT. xl, 13, 40, prescribes “ snake-skin, bark of ^har-gig (black 
kiskanu), bark of ^ha-du-Iib (willow) ...” to be fried together. The 
third passage is the incantation text cited above, with very doubtful 
usage. 

1 He speaks of acacias occurring as far north as Hawisah and the Karun, and of 
A. spinosa in the valley of Gok Irmak ( ib . 132, and Roy. Geog. Journal ix, 1839* 258). 
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1 pisan + gi se i? HAR “ a basket of se (grains) of kiSkanu ” (Pincb.es, 
Amh. Tab. 7, r. 1) may be the gum arabic (dry) in pieces, or perhaps the 
seeds from the pods. 

The great objection to identifying i? kiskanu with Acacia is that one 
of the common products of this latter is gum arabic, and we have no 
suggestion that any Ml kiskani exists. Yet it is difficult to find a more 
suitable equivalence, for, having regard to the locality, the colours of the 
tree, and the profusion of the Acacia in S.. Babylonia, the number of 
possibilities is very limited. Moreover, Ml * ? 0-gir “ gum of thorn ”, 
p. 180, is obviously a proper word for it. IB. 1407 gives many remedies 
from gum arabic. 

I. i? Tulubu , dulbu, Platanus orientalis L., plane-tree. 

Tu-lu-bu-um , Gudea r Cyl. A, xv, 32, ISA. 155 ; from the mountain 
of Ibla, ib. v, 57, ISA . 109. Sargon mentions i? dul-bu growing with 
i? surathu near the city IJlhu (in Urartu, HC. 35, 206). Rare in MT. : 
pa i? dul-bi , to bathe flesh, AM. 52, 5, 8. Long identified (Jensen) with 
Syr. dulbd “ plane ” (MA. 1161: ISA. 109), Platanus orientalis L. 
occurs in the wooded mountains of W. and S. Asia Minor, and reaches a 
great size in Mesopotamia (FJ. iii, 64, 65). It is used for doors in Persia 
(Sykes, Hist, of Persia, 2nd ed., i, 29). 

J. (1) ^esi(kal), usu, elu, (probably) a willow. 

(2) ^'HA-LU-tJB, haluppu, Populus euphratica Oliv., willow. 

(3) ^a-tu-gab-lis, sarbatu , a willow, sam PAR, the nitre therefrom. 

Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 14, 2 ff., dup. Mat. 3, 2ff. : 


ESI 

u 1 -su-u 

^ Sir 

sa-mu 2 -lu 3 

i? HA-LU-tJB 

ha*-lu-up 6 -pu 6 

^SA-KAL 7 

la 8 -kul *-lu 3 

10 ^SA-KAL-SIG 7 

ta-ra-du-u 


Mat. 89, 2ff. : 


u-§u-u 

nap-pa-su 


sa-mul-lu 

ha-lu-up-pu 


Note also K. 165 (Bezold, Cat. i, 44) : 

^ku : *>ESI 
^sir : Ha-mul 
^mis-mA-kan-na 


1 ff. Variants from Meissner’s no. 2, IC. 4257, etc. (ib., p. 11) and Mat. 3 : 1 Mat. e. 

2 M. 2, mul, Mat. mal. 3 M. 2, him . 4 M. 2, hu. 5 Mat. omits. 6 M. 2, pi. 7 Mat. gir. 

3 M. 2, $ak. 9 Mat. ku-ul. 10 M. 2 omits : Mat. p? 8] Lai ft sia 7 -sra 7 = tar-pa-'-. 


TJ 
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^esi occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply : ext.: Feet, f, anoint, AM. 88, 2, 10. Hand of Ishtar, f, 
a§-sw (bind ?), KAR. 186, 38. 

(2) Seed: ext.: Blains ( siggati ), f, poultice, AM. 93, 2, 9, dup. 
AM. 32, 5, 8). Some skin-trouble (lamsat hilati), f, apparently ext., 
AM. 44, 1, ii, 15. For asi (appetizer) alone, anoint, EAR. 203, 63 (cf. zir 
i? usi of Sargon, Winckler, Keils. 20, 98). 

Int: Strangury, f, [drink], AM. 9, 1, 39 : urinary trouble , KAR. 193, 
5 : urinary trouble , alone in rose-water and milk [fill the interior of the 
penis], AM. 62, 1, ii, 8. Female disease (prob. menorrhagia), fry, bray 
alone, insert in uterus on wool, KAR. 194, r. iv, 24. 

(3) zid-zid (powder) : Itch ( kuraru ) in head, f, bathe in rose-water, 
AM. 5, 5, 7. 

(1) ^esi (= i? KAL), esu, usu (D . 322, 38). It occurs perhaps in 
De Genouillac, ITT. v, 3 : mentioned by Gudea as coming from a 
mountain ( Gyl. A, xii, 6, 7 : cf. xv, 16) : as from the mountain of Meluhha 1 
(Stat. B, vi, 26) : frequently in Tell el-Amarna tablets (from Karduniyash, 
Bezolcl-Budge, Tell el-Amarna , no. 4, 28 : from Egypt, TA. i, 77), 
from the Mediterranean coast (Anp., AKA. 373, 88 : probably also 
Sargon ii, Khors. 148), and also from Musasir (between L. Van and L. 
Urumieh, Sargon, HG. 53, l. 353), Used in building (Sennacherib, Lack. 
96, 79) : from Sidon (Esarhaddon, PE. ii, 76) : used in building 
(Nebuchadnezzar, usd without det., NBK. 138, 11), 

In Tallqvist, Maqlu iii, ll. 175 p. 28 : (175) etilld kima nuni^ a 
ina me vl -e-a (176) kima sahi ina rusumti-ia (177) kima icim mastakal 
(v. * am DiL-BAT) ina usalli (178) kima sVn KANKAL ina alii atabbi (179) kima 
zir usi ina alii tdmtim : “ Go forth, 2 * (0 sorcery) like the fish from my 
water, like the boar from my marsh, like lam mastakal (soapwort) from the 
meadow, like sW kankal (grass) from the side of the canal, like the seed of 
i? usu from the side of the sea.” In Gudea, Gyl. A, viii, 24, £< like the 
u§u- tree thou art established,” suggests a solid root. As is seen from 
p. 289 it occurs alongside the trees samu(l)lu , haluppu (willow), sa(k)kullu 
and taradu (or tarpa\ tamarisk) : was used in making chairs (Johns, 
AJSL. 1917, 63 : Langdon, PBS. xii, 26, 33), chariots (at an early period, 
iv R. 12, obv. 23-4), chairs and beds {TA. i, 77), doors (Neb. ix, 11, in 
1 R. 58), and even pegs for a drum (Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1920, 66, 27). 

I think I was wrong in AH. in seeing in this tree the maple. Several 
species of maple do occur in Syria and Palestine (ifiP. 2 i, 280, the generic 

1 1 am not convinced that the scribe was correct here in giving to the sign KALthedet. 
O : the immediately preceding passage speaks of copper from Ka-gal-ad, and the 
succeeding passage of hulalu (white lead) and then gold in powder “ from the mountain 
of Halm im-ta-b ”, which is the same expression as is used for bringing out 4 ?esi above. 
It is true that im-ta-e can also be used of obtaining trees {e.g. Stat. B, v, 36), and yet the 
“ mountain of Meluhha ” seems a long distance away from which to bring a wood from 
which furniture and chariots are made. On the other hand aban ESi(uM) diorite, dolerite 
(. DACO. 163) came from Magan, which would coincide with the material for maceheads 
(dolerite) in Egypt. Jensen thought that £ ?esi was ebony {KB. iii, i, 37), but Thureau- 
Dangin challenged this ( IiC . 53) on the grounds that it came from countries winch do 
not produce ebony, e.g. from Syria, although it does not necessarily follow, as he says, 
that this is an essential. 

2 This is the phrase used in early contracts ; e.g. Brit. Mus. B. 27, Meissner, Altb. 

Privatr. no. 97, 12, ina biti kiri nig-ga itelli “ he shall leave house, garden, and house- 

furniture 
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Arabic name being qaiqdb), and VK. 437 says that Acer pseudo-platanus L. 
is well adapted for situations near the sea, and is suitable for saddle-trees, 
wooden dishes, founders' patterns, etc . MPB. ii, 715, says “ 20-25 Mtr. 
hoch . . . Bergwalder cles mittleren und siidlichen Europa . . . Holz wie 
das anderer Arten technisch verwendet, namentlieh zu Schnitzereien 
A. creticum is found in Crete, and doubtless would represent the same 
kind found in Cyprus : C. Ritter (Die Erdkunde vii, 1, 919) includes the 
Acer among the woods of the Taurus : various kinds, Amanus, Lebanon, 
Beilan, FP. 2 279. 

Nevertheless, the variedmse in MT. is against the maple, which has 
practically no medical value. Its mention alongside haluppu, and “ at 
the side of the sea ” (i.e. the southern Babylonian marshes) suggest a 
willow, which is of use in furniture-making like the 'hdii. For the medical 
uses of the willow see p. 292. 

(2) haluppu , Populus euphratica, 01 iv., willow. 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Feet (cannot walk), *[, dry, pound, sift, warm in 
river-water, bathe, AM. 69, 2, 7. Ritual, BBR. no. 80, 9. 

Int.: Stomachic , f, [drink], AM. 64, 2, 19. In Clay, PBS . xiv, No. 69, 
48 (Cassite) karpat dallu ^ha-lu-ub occurs in a list of vessels con¬ 
taining drugs. 

. (2) PA (tops) : Temples , f, in beer-yeast bind on, CT. xxiii, 41, 15. 
Head, etc., f, ext., AM. 86, 1, ii, 8. Childbirth, the woman's body being 
full of birdi, her anus fallen, anoint in oil, drink in beer, KAR. 195, r. 28. 

(3) Seed : Uncertain, f, poultice, Kit. ii, iv, 80. Against an-ta-sub, 
etc., as -su (bind on ?), KAR. 186, r. 41. In BM. No. 122654 (Nineveh 
text) lam zir ha-lu-Ijb is a drug for sorcery Cam uh-z[u] = Jcispu). 

Gudea obtained it from Mt. Gubin (ISA. Ill, vi, 44-6), using it 
for the “ lower " construction of a building with ^ne-ha-an (ib. 151, 
xii, 3-4). se ha-lu -. . mentioned in Scheil, RA. 1921, 56, 22, 3rd Dyn. 
of Ur). About Gudea's time a tree of 3 cubits length and 2 su-rIj-a 
thickness mentioned (Thureau-Dangin, RTC. No. 221, r. 2). Chairs, etc., 
made of i? HA-Lu-dB (Delaporte, ITT. iv, 7087, 3rd Dyn. of Ur: Langdon, 
PBS. xii, 1, 26, 34, not later than Cassite). ABL. 566, 9 ff. (late Assyrian) 
mentions 6 mulberry tree(-trunks), 6 cubits long, and 1 thick, with 
1 ^HA-Lu-tJB of 5 cubits long and 1 thick. ^ha-lu-Ijb occurs in omens 
(“ If (in) a field in the middle of a city * ? ha-lu-1jb comes ") other trees 
in the same class alongside being tamarisk, laurel, ■ pomegranate, fir, 
*? sarbatu (willow) ^gi.bu and palm (DA. 76, 29). Also similarly “ If in 
the mu&palu of a city i? HA-LU-tJB appears ", alongside numerous others 
(Gadd, CT. xxxix, pi. 12, 23, and part dup., not so full, pi. 11, 51, DA. 
84, 38). 

^HA-Lu-tJB, haluppu (v. huluppu, ii R. 45, 50, e) is the Arab, haldf, 
Syr. heldphd, Populus euphratica Oliv. (Meissner, MVAG. 1913, 2, 31) 
growing in wet places ( FP 2 . ii, 535). Note the forms i? MES-HA-LU-tJB- 
mur-ra-na = dupranu (Meissner, ib. 21, 32) and ^ha-lu-Ijb-mur-ra- 
an-gtgtr = ditto (i.e. hal-ma-atO-ru, Meissner, Ass. Forsch . i, 22, 78), 
and ^HA-Lu-tJB ma-kan-na = rutitu (Meissner, MVAG. 1913, 2, 21, 40). 

Rich (Koord. 143) mentions the weeping willow, but Ainsworth 
(Researches in Ass. 125) says that this is not met with in Babylonia. 
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Olivier ( Voyage vi, 318) says that he found a kind of poplar two days 
above Hit. Ainsworth (ibid.) says that “ occasional groves ” of a poplar 
(gharab) on the river banks have occasionally been mistaken for willows. 

Willow-bark is used in powder on ulcers, and baths from a decoction 
are recommended for weak children (. LPG. 411). The bark of the “ white 
willow ” is used against purgings and menses (Hill, Useful Fam.-Herb. 
387). Pliny (NH. xxiv, 37) prescribes the bark of the upper branches of 
the willow reduced to ashes for corns, and spots on the face ; the juice 
from wounds in the tree for ears ; the bark and leaves boiled in wine 
as a fomentation for sinews. P. 1035 prescribes salicine (from the bark 
and leaves of Salix and Populus) int. for rheumatism. Rauwolff (100) 
gives the differences between the safsaf and other willows, and says that 
at Aleppo a “ precious and sweet water ” is derived from the former. 
This “ willow-flower water ” is quoted as being made from the sweet- 
scented flowers of the Oriental willow (ban haldf or hildf , Lane, Thousand 
and One Nights i, 211). 

Of the other words in these groups : 

(1) S(s)amullu is found in Scheil, MMAP. ii, 127, 9 (a late Persian 
text, mentioning Ahuramazda) [ep]us abnu tabu issi samullu u~ . ., which 
shows that it is used in building. 

(2) Sakullu (from the Sumerian sa-kal, apparently “strong-heart ’ 5 ), 
is used for making chairs (Johns, AJSL. 1917, 63). 

The taradu is a green or yellow kind. (For tarpa’ see p. 289, n. 10.) 

(3) Nappasu , evidently a form of the usu- willow, must surely be 
connected with Syr. n e phas, shake, i.e., the quivering aspen or similar tree. 

(4) Rutitu , the equivalent of the “willow of Ma.gan ”, is probably 
cognate with the Syr. rath “ tremuit ’’J i.e., Populus tremula L., a tree 
of Asia Minor (FP? ii, 503) (or, if not this species of Populus, the other 
species are sufficiently tremulous to claim identification). The Syr. 
trinbla (= tremula) is P. nigra (FJ. iii, 335). 

(3) i? A-TU-GAB-Lis, sarbatu , a willow. $ * am PAR, the nitre therefrom. 

Meissner, MV AG. 1923, 2, 26, 62 jf. : 


i? A-TU-GAB-LIS 

sar-ba-tu 

i? A-TU-GAB-LIS-KUR-RA 

ditto sadi(i) 

^A-TU-GAB-LIS 

ti-ia-a-lu 

^A-TU-GAB-LIS-A-SAG-GA 

ditto 

^A-TU-GAB-LIS-LAL 

gir-gi-su 

^BIL-A-TU-GAB-LIS 

ditto 

* ? BIL-A-TU-GAB- LI§ 

kul-la-ru 

^MIS-A-TU-GAB. LIS 

kap-ta-ru 

i? KUL-A-TU-GAB-LIS 

za-an-za-li-qu 

GURUN 

ditto 

i? BU 

hi-li-bu 

i? MIS — BU 

su-lum ditto 


In MT. $w par and z ‘ ? a-tu-gab-lis are .found thus : 

(a) lam PAR; 


1 Cf. arlutlu and ratultu for the anemone, p. 141. 
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(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , frequently : (with. 1 shekel of cantharides, 

etc.), AM. 8, 1, 2 (ef. 6, 3, 7, and 17, 1, 7) : f, 8, 2, 1 : inflamed eye, etc., 
apply (with copper gum, etc.), 9, 1, 34 : 11, 2, 42 : (with cantharides, etc.), 
16, 1, 8 : eyes “ full of growing flesh ”, ib. 23 : 19, 6, 12 : inflamed 

eyes, blow in with myrrh and EME-SAL-LiM-salt, 9, 1, 38 : (with gum of 
copper), ib. 39 : (with mint), ib. 40. Ears , blow alone through tube, 
AM. 36, 1, 12. Foul breath , f, AM. 23, 1, 10 : f, 25, 6, ii, 11 : f, 26, 6, 8. 
Toothache , f, yfdf. 28, 1, 4. To clean teeth , with Ammi and lye, ^4M. 
54, 1, r. 9. Feet , bray and apply alone, 74, 1, iii, 1. Urinary trouble , 
(strangury), bray alone, mix in oil, blow up the urinary passage, AM. 
59, 1, 23 (cf. KAR. 193, 18). A woman sick of ni-ne, bray alone, mix in 
oil, pour into the urinary passage, KAR. 194, iv, 12. Itch in head, bray 
(after other treatment), apply alone, KAR. 202, 52 (cf. AM. 2, 3, 4:ff.). 
Blains ( siggdti ), f, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 4. For mas-tab-ba, bray alone, 
[anoint] in oil, AM. 64, 1, 34. 

Suppository : put to anus, f, AM. 94, 2, ii, 7 (cf. 57, 5, r. 8) : alone, 
57, 1, 3 (probably). 

Int. : Alone in refined (halsi) oil, honey, and . . AM. 53, 10, 5. 
Stomach, alone, drink, Ku. ii, i, 31, and ii, iii, 61. Jaundice in eyes, alone, 
drink, Ku. iii, iv, 17. Urinary trouble , f, drink, AM. 66, 7, 15 (one of 
37 drugs, drink, KAR. 193, 4. Anus-trouble with dihsa (bruise), alone, 
drink in beer, AM. 58, 2, 5. Cough , alone in hurunnu- beer, honey, and 
refined (halsi) oil, let his tongue take, 1 etc., AM. 80, 1, 14, and 80,7,10: 
with Ricinus and scammony drink, Ku. iii, iv, 3. 

Fumigate : alone for jaundice, Ku. iii, iii, 17. 

“ Dry ” (tabilam) : Eyes , apply dry, alone, AM. 8, 1, 28. Ears , *f, 
insert, AM. 36, 1, 18. 

Quantities : 1 su, AM. 41, 1, iv, 26 : 5 grains brayed alone in oil 
applied to eyes, followed by (?) cantharides, AM. 8, 1, 30 : \ shekel, 
AM. 8, 1, 27, and 17, 4, 7 : 2 shekels, AM. 58, 6, 2. 

(2) la (rind, bark) : Eyes, 5 grains bray in himetu- ghee, t (-), apply, 
AM. 92, 8, 8. 

(3) Seed : Zir sa7M PAR = zir . . (CT. xxxvii, 26, ii, 4, dup. PI. 41, 
Rm. ii, 497, 4). 

(6) ^A-TU-GAB-LIS : 

(1) bil (ash) : 1 qa with 1 qa ash of ^am-ha-ra in uterus for some 
female trouble, KAR. 194, iv, 9 (cf. 21). . . bil sar-ba-te knead in rose-water, 
bind on head, CT. xxiii, 32, 1. 

(2) Seed : “ If a man eats seed of i? sarbatu , his evil will be assuaged ” 
(TR. ii, 36, 1-2). . 

(3) pa (tops) [tu hurting (?), or sim.], j, poultice, AM. 43, 1, ii, 8. 
Uncertain, AM. 63, 7, 6. Uncertain, drink, AM. 91, 5, 1. 

(4) HU sar-ba-te , 1 of about 40, to [drink] for strangury, AM. 59, 1, 35. 
i? Hu-pi-e sar-ba-te , f, for white pindu (skin-trouble) on the body, AM. 
84, 4, iii, 11. 

§am Hil ^A-TU-GrAB-Lis, for cough, bray, drink alone in oil and hurunnu - 
beer, KAR. 203, iv, 32. lam Hil sar-ba-ti is a drug for har[ pI (?), lungs (?), 
Meek, RA. 1920, 179, S. 22, 14. HU sarbati thus coincides with the 
prescriptions for sVam PAR. 


1 See HA. x], 109. 
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The important equivalence . . sam PAR sd a * ? a-tu-gab-lis sum-su 
(AM. 40, 5, iv, 3) . . . “ sVn PAR, of which the name is ‘ water of sar-ba-tu ’ 
is paralleled by Smith, GT. xxxvii, 32, 108860, 13-14 : 

samp AR . lam 1nl ^A-TU-GAB-LIS 

Sa ™sd-mu pi-su-u sa7n ditto 

sW par is thus a white drug which is the water as well as the gum of 
the sarbatu- tree. In MT. ® am PAR is used ext. for eyes, ears, foul breath, 
toothache, feet, blains, and as suppository : ini. for jaundice, strangury, 
and cough ; to fumigate : and the rind and seed also exist. Of the sarbatu- 
tree the gum is used, as well as the ash, seed, and tops. Curious is the 
use of “ ® arn PAR dry ” which shows a difference between this gum and all 
the others (which are never thus limited), so that presumably it was 
normally exhibited as fluid. 

Gudea planted an ^A-TU-GAB-Lis-tree in his city in Babylonia (“ it 
spread its shade ”) (ISA. 165, xxii, 18). Mentioned in Shulgi’s time 
(TUrk. No. 121). In De Genouillac ITT. v, 3, one of 7 cubits is mentioned ; 
the diameter might be 2J cubits ; and the value r \ shekel when 6 cubits 
long. An OB. letter speaks of 660 * ? a-(tu)-gab-lis and 60 i? asuhi (fir) 
(to come by boat ?) (Kraus, Altb. Briefe, 2, No. 1, MV AG. xxxvii, 1, 
1932). 

It grew in groves (V R. 26, g-h , 19). Chairs could be made of it 
(Johns, AJSL. 1917, 63). Esarhaddon (GT. xxxiv, 1, iii, 3 ff.) says 
usabsi-ma gi-suk 551 u sar-ba-ti ina kirbi-su ma-gal isir-ma usarrisa 
papally, , which suggests that it needed water when transplanted to his 
abode. 

It is brought into connection with another tree the tamarisk : 
“ In (under) a sarbatu- tree he lies, sated with woe, in (under) a ^sinig-a 
( tamarisk) he lies, sated with misery ” (GT. xv, 27, 42 : Zimmern, 
Sum.-Bab Tammuz-IAeder , 235. To the seed is attributed a peculiar 
virtue : Summa zer i? sarbati ikul limuttu-su ippatir “ if he eats the seed 
of the sarbatu- tree, his evil will be loosed ” (Boissier, Divin . ii, 36). 

In the seventh century glass-texts, while the wood of the ^a-tij- 
gab-lis is specially recommended for the fuel, the Jam PAR is included in 
the composition of the first glaze ( OTG. pi. 1, l. 10, and l. 14). It is this 
which threw doubt first on my identification of the sarbatu with styrax. 
We can first discuss the suggestion : Meissner had thought it was the 
mulberry, which I think impossible (MVAG. 1913, 2, 61). There seemed 
to be good reason for styrax as a possibility : there was the gum : the 
Arab, libnah , the ITeb. libhneh “ the white ”, was the same as ® orn PAR 
(“ white ”), the Syr. sdru sounds much like sarbatu , and there is an 
Arabic srb for a red gum (Lane, Diet. 1674) said to be the gum of the 
11 h acacia or the r q t species of mimosa. Indeed, we have also to con¬ 
sider the form i? sarbutu, ulupu J distinct from i? sarbatu. It is true 
that “ 1 i? qablu a-tu-gab-lis occurs in the glass-texts (no. 5, viii, 19, cf. 
no. 20, 10, 1 qablu sa i? sar . . . , and 1 qablu i? sar-bi . . . , no. 2, iii, 12). 
This tree was grown especially in the north-west of Assyria in the Harran 
district. Johns, DB. no. 3, i, 6, mentions an estate bearing i? sar-bu-tu, 


1 Note that luluppu is another value for Oa-tu-gab-li§, perhaps a doublet of { *ulupu. 
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i? ulupu (pistachio ?), and qan-ni za-am-ri. Pliny (NH. xii, 40) speaks of 
a wood imported by the Arabs from Carmania called stobrus or storbus 
(Lewis and Short, Lot. Diet . 1880, 1767), which they employed in fumiga¬ 
tion for promoting sleep, for which they opened a depot at Harran, while 
in the same chapter he speaks of storax from Syria. Whether he intends 
any connection between the two is uncertain, but there is certainly an 
outward appearance of similarity between the words storbus and i? sarbatu . 

But, on consideration, it will be seen that i? sarbatu cannot mean 
styrax or storax. In the glass-receipt mentioned above the lam PAR is to 
be used thus (OTC. pi. 1, 13 ff.) : “ If clear glaze is for thee to make, thou 
shalt crush separately 10 mana of sand, 15 mana of ash of alkali, 1 mana 
of sam PAR, mix together, and put them down in the furnace/’ etc. Similarly, 
6 shekels of lam PAR is to be added to the ingredients of uqnu me[rku ] (OTC. 
pi 3, 69). 

Now this mixing before firing makes any hope that sW par is a gum 
intended to make the glaze adhere to the brick impossible. Almost 
equally unattractive, although perhaps possible, is that the Sam PAn was 
introduced thus to prevent too great a proportion of sandiver or scum 
(DACG. xxviii). I think that both must be relinquished. 

We must turn to some other possibility. The Arab, gharab “ willow ” 
coincides philologically with i? sarbatu (the equivalence with * am urbatu 
was long ago given up). This, as one of the regular sources of fuel at 
Mosul, at once parallels the use of * ? a-tu-gab-lis (sarbatu) laid down as 
fuel for the glass-furnaces : willow is the easiest firewood obtainable in 
Mosul (brought in nowadays on donkey-back) and cheaper than the better 
dwarf oak, which has to be brought in from further afield. 

More important than this is the nitrous product of the willow, which 
will coincide with ^ am PAR. 76. 381 says about nitre in general : “ le nitre 

artificiel est celui que Ton appelle chez nous natroun (Test un sel 

cristallise sous forme de fragments brillants. C’est avec ce sel, une dissolu¬ 
tion de plomb et de la soude que Ton fabrique le verre 

en les melant ensemble et les soumettant au feu. II (Ibn Ouafed) ajoute : 
Razes, dans son livre intitule Introduction theorique dit 

qu'il y a plusieurs especes de nitres : celui des orfevres, qui est blanc, 
lAcumeux J qui est le meilleur de tous et dont le couleur est d’un 
rouge terreux : un autre provenant du saule et un autre, qui est le 
tencar jlSdf, dont on cache la fabrication.” Cf. also ib. 1631 : “on 

recueille sur les troncs une sorte de sel blanc, delie, que Ton appelle sel de 
saule et que s’emploie comme le nitre et les autres sels.” Still more striking 
is the confirmation of this from Rauwolff (ii, 173) when he reports (between 
Haditha and Feluja) ££ the Gun-powder is not made from Salt-Peter, as 
ours is, but out of another Juice, which they take from a Tree that is 
reckon’d to be a kind of Willow, known to the Persians by the name of 
Per} and to the Arabians by Garb 

Here, obviously, we have a substance, nitre, from the willow, which 
can be added to glaze (the other two components in the Assyrian text 

1 Curiously similar in sound to our 
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being sand and alkali); indeed, there are few, if any, other substances 
which apply so well. Since it appears spontaneously on the trunks, the 
word hilu “ gum ” is entirely applicable. 

With ^sarbatu as the willow-fuel for the furnaces, and its “gum”, 
® a7n PAR, as the willow-nitre, and the Arab, word gharab = sarbatu , we may 
accept the identification as certain. In medicine IB. ( ib .) says that it is 
used for wounds ; the leaf int. causes sterility, but is useful against 
hsemorrhage, and its juice for bile. It is worth comparing the Indian uses 
of (a) Populus nigra L., with its depurative bark : (b) P. euphratica Oliv., 
with its bark as vermifuge : (c) P. alba L., with its bark used for purifying 
the blood and in skin diseases, and said to be useful in strangury {IMP. ii, 
1220jf.). IB ., no. 724, gives the following medical uses of the White 
Poplar (Arab, haunvar) : the bark int. against sciatica and strangury : 
said to prevent conception when used with a mule’s kidney, the leaf 
acting in the same way after menstruation ; the juice of the leaf in ear¬ 
ache. He also discusses a gum from the Black Poplar (no. 725). I have 
quoted the poplar alongside the gharab- willow in medicine thus, since 
salicin is the medical product taken from the bark and leaves of “ various 
species of Salix and of Populus ” (P. 1035). Rich, Koord. ii, 169, mentions 
the “ ghurrab ” : “ Just below Umm-el-beia (= beija) we came to a 
clump of trees on the right bank ; the trees were of the species called by 
the Arabs ghurrab.” I think there is no doubt that these trees were there 
twenty years ago : I well remember a line of magnificent trees, out¬ 
standing in a treeless country along the river bank (the east or left bank), 
such as might well be sacred trees : and it is clear why Gudea planted one 
with the idea of its shade. 

Not much can be said about the remaining tree-names in this group. 
Tidlu is given elsewhere {p. 285) as an equivalent of erin. Girgisu would 
appear to be the Syr. garg e nasa , Arbutus unedo (Holma, Kl. Beitr. 67), 
a native of the Mediterranean region ; cf. my article in PSBA. 1908, 109. 
Zanzaliqu may be the Persian zanzalaht , Melia azeder Porsk. {FI. Mg. lxvi), 
the Persian lilac {PC. xv, 80), as Ruziska suggested in BA. v, 88 : see 
also Holma, op. cit. 70). Kullaru , I think, must be the Syr. k e ndra, 
service-tree. Hilibu (or perhaps sargubbu) occurs in AJSL. 36, 157, and 
MAOG. II, ii, 10. Meissner, Beitr. ii, 85, gives * ? bu = hippatu. 

K. (1) ( i? )( lo7n )sE-NA-A, ^se-nu, 1 sunu, Vitex Agnus-caslus L., “Chaste 
tree.” 

(2) * am 8i$banu, Vitex negundo L., or Vitex Agnus-castus L., “ Chaste 
tree.” 

* ? se-na-a, i? SE-NU, sunu , occurs thus in MT. 

(1) Simply: ext.: Feet which hurt, preventing walking, f, dry, 
pound, sift, heat in river-water, bathe, therewith, AM. 69, 2, 7. Bruise 
{diksu) put patient therein, AM. 96, 1, 17. Childbirth , f, in water bathe, 
EAR. 195, 20. 

Int. : (1 su] of i? su-nim [probably for stone], f, prob. [drink], AM. 4, 


1 ICiichler’s opinion (Kit. 93) must be right. **9e-nu occurs, e.g. AM. 57, 1, 2, and 
58, 2, 6, where the water of it is used to bathe the patient, a very common use for the 
water of ^iunil also. 
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4, 3 (cf dup. 30, 12) : Strangury , f, AM. 60, 1, 8 ( sam su-un-\ see p. 89), 
Enema : f, AM. 56, 1, 5. 

(2) Seed: ext.: Head ( kuraru , itch), f, bind, AM. 5, 5, 13. Stomach , 
f, poultice, AM. 40, 5,11. Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 55,1, r. 5. Menorrhagia , 
reduce, bray alone, insert in uterus on wool, AA#. 194, 21. Stone (?), f, 
poultice (a potion of others given him), AM. 2, 7, 5. Scorpion-sting (?), 
RT. 23, 134, cf. RT. 22, 160. Gfcorf, f, bind (?) (as -su), AM. 29, 1, 2 
(+ CT. xxiii, 22). 

Int.: Strangury , f, drink, AM. 59, 1, 38 (zir lam su-nim). Female 
ailment, with Asa foetida and turpentine, KAR. 194, iv, 4. 

(3) Root: int.: Gough (hahi) alone, drink in hurunnu- beer, KAR. 203, 
v, 46 : cough (sualim) drink alone in oil and hurunnu- beer, ib. 31. 

(4) zid (powder): Pregnant ivoman , f, in us-SA-beer . . . , KAR. 
195, 3 (^se-nu). 

(5) §e-rt! : for “ poison ”, f, fumigate, AM. 91, 1, 6. 

(6) “ Water of §unu” For bathing the patient after completion of 
other treatment : AM. 31, 5, 3 : 43, 5, 15 : 54, 1, 9,12 : 57, 1, 2 (^se-nu) : 
58, 2, 6 (*se-nu) : 61, 1, 8 : 91, 1, 6 : prob. 53, 1, in, 2 : 101, 1, 10, 16 : 
in warm (bil) water of su-nim , AM. 83, 1, r. 21 : rub in hot (sihruti) 
water of ^§e-na-a, AM. 79, 1, 15. To bathe a patient before treatment, 
AM. 24, 5, 12. 

(7) pa 1 (tops): ext.: Lassitude (rimute), |, bind, AM. 52, 5, 14, 
(prob. dup. AM. 5, 6, 6). Temples and lassitude (rimutu), alone dry, 
pound, sift, bray with various flours, steep in rose-water, bind on, CT. 
xxiii, 40, 6 (dup. AM. 20, 1, 38). Stomachic , alone with sifted flour, in 
rose-water as poultice, after drinking la7n imhur-pami in hurunnu- beer, 
Ku. ii, 1, 18. For . . . sadani , alone, anoint in oil, KAR. 203, 40. Breast 
and loins , f, prob. bind on, AM. 51, 12, 6. Lungs , uncertain use, f, 
AM. 53, 4, 19. Anus-trouble , f, uncertain use, AM. 58, 2, 7. Uncertain, f, 
poultice, AM. 68, 2, 1 : 83, 1, r. 32 : bind on, AM. 83, 1, r. 25. 

(8) Some part of i? $unu is used for an uncertain disease in wool on 
the neck, sim. to some part of laurel (PI. 23, K. 9283, 20-1). 

Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 16, 54, has the equivalence ^se-na-a = 
hmu, and Kit. (93), correctly compared the Syr. sunayd, Vitex Agnus- 
castus L. But on p. 247 it also = * am silurtu , with which Meissner ( ZA. 
1903, 249) compared the Arab, sindr “ plane ”, 2 which, considering the 
proximity of aluhu , lammu, mehru , and dulbu (p. 247) is in keeping. The 
Vitex Agnus-castus , called “ chaste willow ” (in spite of the use of its 
seeds in the cure of venereal diseases, as Pomet, HD. 13, points out), is 
“ a native of the south of Europe . . . forms a shrub of about 12 feet in 
height. The flowers . . . have an agreeable fragrance. The fruit is 
globular . . . with an acid and aromatic taste . . It was well known to the 

antients ... In India the fruits of the species V. triphylla and Negundo . . . 
have the same properties ascribed to them . . . The antients considered 
the Vitex anti-aphrodisiac . . . The leaves of the Indian species are 
mucilagineous and demulcent, and are much employed as cataplasms, 
emollient fomentations, and medicated baths. The leaves of the European 

1 A curious use of pa ^su-nu pa *?§e-na-a occurs KAR. 208, 12. 

2 The Chinar, the Oriental Plane, grows to an enormous size (Ainsworth, Travels , 36). 
It was noted at Sulimanieh (Ainsworth in Chesney, Narr. 601). 
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species must have similar properties . . . They were strewed upon beds, 
and supposed to preserve chastity ” (PC. xxvi, 397). Pliny ( NH . xxiv, 38) 
says that there are two kinds, and from these is prepared a liniment 
against spider-bites : the blossoms and young shoots ext. allay head¬ 
ache : and the seed, drunk, is a febrifuge, diuretic, and emmenagogue, 
and ext. a sudorific and is used for headache. Pounded with barley meal 
it brings tumours to a head. 

Vitex Agnus-castus is found at Antioch, Mar‘ash, and in the Amanus 
(FP 2 ii, 322). Rauwolff mentions it (102) at Aleppo. 

(2) sam Si$bdnu , Vitex negundo L., or V. Agnus-castus L. 

This is the Arab saisabdn , Dolichos sesban Forsk. : Lane, Diet. 
1356, c). In Persian it is given as sisban (ib .), Vitex negundo L., although 
Herzfeld (Beih. no. 176) gives sizbdn (Jebel Hamrin) as the F. Agnus- 
castus. Von Opp. ii, 383, says that saisabdn spreads over the Hauran and 
Mesopotamia. V. pseudo-negundo (Hausska.) occurs at Jericho, FP. 2 ii, 
323. It was sold in Mosul as good for swellings. 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

Ext. : Some anus-trouble, f, wrap in a cloth, apply to anus, KAR. 201, 
19 ( Sam sis-ba-na ). Int. : for pain, swelling, and overmuch saliva, etc., with 
heliotrope and gum of Aleppo-pine, to drink in beer, AM. 23, 55 -f- 48, 
3, 6 ( RA. 1929, 78) ( " Sam sis~ba-nam ). Stomachic , drink, f (?), in beer, 
Kil. ii, i, 3 ( Sam sis-ba-nam). 

Cf. the uses of V. Agnus-castus above. The F. negundo L. (Pers. 
sisban) in India is used as tonic, vermifuge, and expectorant. The leaves 
are discutient, and are useful in dispersing swellings of joints, and a 
vapour-bath of this plant is used in febrile, catarrhal, and rheumatic 
affections. Europeans in Bombay call it “ the fomentation shrub ” 
(IMP. ii, 1000 ; BMM. 431). 

The medical uses of both species of Vitex coincide well, therefore, with 
the uses of these two in MT. 

L. 1 "^ma-nu, eru , Laurus nobilis L., laurel. Meissner, MV AG. 1913,2, 
19, 79 ff. : 




^MA-NU-LU-A 

sa--u 

^MA-NU-MUR-RA-AN 

mur-ra-nu 

^ma-nu-sig 7 ~sig 7 

* j 

^ma-nu-du 13 -du 13 

mar-tu-u 

l ' ,? MA-NU-GIS-KAL 

gil-kal-lu 

^MA-NU-ICALAG-GA 

7 > 

^MA-NU-XALAG-GA 

sab-bi-tu 

^MA-NU-StJ-KAL 

) 7 

^MA-NU-TIL 

hat-tu 

* ? MA-NU-TIL 

hu-ta-ru 


This occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply (much rarer than the seed) :-Anus trouble , alone in fat 
apply, KAR. 203, iv, 2, dup. PI. 30, S. 698, 9. 
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Fumigation: Ears, f, AM. 38, 2, r. 1. 

(2) Root: fumigation: Ears, f, AM. 33, 1, 35. Ghostly attach, f, 
anoint, KAR. 56, 10. 

(3) Seed: ext.: Eyes, f, in kidney-suet from an ox “ black as tannin 
on copper ”, AM. 12, 4, 5 : f, in kidney-suet from a black ox, AM. 18. 
9, 3. Temples, f, poultice, AM. 103, 39. Hand of Ghost, f, anoint, AM. 94, 
2, ii, 15 : f, bind on, AM. 70, 2, 14, dup. KAR. 182, r. 27 (cf. 31, dup. 
AM. 70, 2, 16^.). ££ Poison ,” f, bind on with oil and kurunnu- beer, AM. 
52, 5, 15. Against seizure by some god (lu. an . .), alone, uncertain use, 
BM. 122654. 

Ini.: Virility charm , f, drink (?), Liehesz. 50, 6. Some uterine trouble, 
f, in beer drink, KAR. 194, iv, 8. 

Fumigation: Eyes and temples, f, AM. 12, 4, 7. Ears, f, AM. 33, 
1, 28, dup. 35, 1, 5. Poison of limbs, dry, pound, sift, fumigate in fire, 
AM. 91, 1, 7. 

(4) pa (tops) : Eyes, f, locally, AM. 13, 6, 2. Temples and C£ poison ”, 
t, bind on, GT. xxiii, 40, 1, 4, dup. KAR. 188, r. 16. Sickness on feet , t, 
apply, AM. 74, 1, iii, 5. 

(5) se.ru: Scorpion-sting (?), f, ext. in oil, RT. 23, 1901, 134, 3, 
cf. RT. 22, 1900, 159-160. Perhaps in AM. 92, 6, 6. 

(6) gig. Note ££ 14 gig era on red wool thread ”, KAR. 223, 4 : 
Ebeling, MAOG. v, 3, l. 4 : “7 hirsi sa * ? ma-nu ” (thread on scarlet wool), 
CT. xxiii, 4, 13, cf. 11, 30 (presumably gig is not the equivalent 
of hi-ir-si ?) : cf. also KAR. 194, iv, 40, thread 7 hirsi on scarlet and white 
wool with minerals to stay fluid in uterus. 

Other equivalents for ^ma-nu besides eru are : i? enitum, i? murranu ,. 
iznu (CT. xviii, 3, viii-vii, 28-30 : bu( \)-ur-ra-nu (also equated with 
medlar ; Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239, 151) : erinnu ( Br. 6789). Enitu 
is also applied to the fir (p. 263) : murranu, obviously the “ bitter 
product ”, from the bitter principle in the berries of the laurel ( ££ laurine, 
an acrid and bitter principle contained in the berries of the laurel ”, 
PC. xiii, 354). Langdon ( PBE . xxxi, 72) was right in comparing the 
Arab, murrdn “ dog-wood ”, IB. 2101 ( ££ frene, melia ”).* Note the omen : 
“ When there is §am mur-ra-nu ,” Gadd, CT. xxxix, 9, 19. Cf. “the staff 
from a shepherd’s hand ”, made from the ^eru, KAR. 196, r. iv, 4, 8, the 
latter (dup. AM. 67, 1, iv, 1) with which Jensen (Broch. 194) compared 
the Syr. mdrdnithd, a shepherd’s crook, stick, or spear. The form 

sam riQ murmnu a J s0 oCCUrS. 

Iznu and erinnu are not easy to explain. 

Numerous forms are given on a Ras Shamra tablet; ^ma-nu, 
<? ma-nu-a, ^ma-nu-e, ^ma-nu-su-sa 5 -a, ^ma-nu-bil-li-sa 5 -a, ^ma-nu- 
edin-na, ^ma-nu-sig 7 -sig 7 , ^ma-nu-mur-ra-an (i.e. murranu), ^ma-nu- 
du 13 -du 13 (the small kind), ^ma-nu-giS-kalag, 1 ' ? ma-nu-gis-kalag-ga, 
Vma-nu-su (Thureau-Dangin, Syria 1931, pi. xlvi). 

^-ra occurs in the Epoch of Agade (Thureau-Dangin, ITT. i, 1088). 
Gudea dedicates 60 talents of ^ma-nu (Stat. G, vi, 12 : ISA. 130) : 
^ma-nu mentioned, De Genouillac, ITT. ii, 1, 631 (Ibi-Sin) : TUrk. 121, 
xv, 16, ii, 7 (Bur-Sin). It (or its gum) was used for making small magical 

1 The murrdn = ash, fraxinus, in the list of Iraq-Arabic words, Weissbach, LSS. 1930, 
321 ff. Post (PP. 2 I, 576) makes It the Laurestinus, Viburnum Tinus L. 
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figures ( BBR . nos. 46-7, but apparently the tree was not used in 

building. 

At one time i? eru was identified with the Syr. ‘ arm “ tamarisk 
But the tamarisk group ( i? binu, etc.) is kept distinct from ^ma-nu (a dis¬ 
tinction also in the omens, although in this case not entirely convincing 
(DA. 76, 22, 23)) and in MT. the two, i? binu and i? eru are mentioned side 
by side (AM. 4, 6,10, and probably 13, 6, 2). The word is most suggestively 
written i? e- y -ri (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 20 ff.) } which definitely points 
to the connection with the Arab, ghar, Laurus nobilis L., FJ. ii, 119). 
This shrub is found in the Amanus and Lebanon in thickets and woods 
(FP. 2 ii, 482) and in Asia Minor (BMP. no. 221). 

The medical uses of laurel coincide well enough with MT. The leaves 
and fruit are aromatic and stimulant, it is a reputed narcotic, and the 
leaves are said to be diaphoretic. An oil is made from its berries. It was 
formerly used for colic and amenorrhcea (BMP. no. 221). Pliny (NH. 
xxiii, 80) says that the leaves, bark, and berries are of a warming nature ; 
the leaves are used int. for the bladder and uterus, and ext. for stings and 
eyes ; the bark of the root for calculi and for the liver, and the berries 
promote menstruation. 1 

M. i? Elammaku, perhaps Santalum album L., sandal-wood. 

This occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) zid-zid (powder). For head with kuraru (ringworm), f, wash in 
rose-water, AM. 5, 5, 7 (cf. 9). Uncertain use, AM. 40, 5, 6. 

A practice tablet of the 3rd dyn. of Ur gives i? e-lam-qu = e-la-ma - 
ku-um (Scheil, RA. 1925, 48). The wood is used for making itkurtu 2 and 
passuru (dish) : Tushratta sends an itkurtum sa elammaki to 
Amenophis III, iii (TA. no. 22, iv, 6 ; cf. 25, iv, 64). GE. viii, v, 46, 
speaks of a passuru of i? elammaqu, which appears to have contained a 
mixture of honey and himetu~gh.ee. Sennacherib^uses the wood in building 
his palace (Luck. 119, 21). 

It is possible that this is the almug (algum)- tree.ofthe OT. (see AF. 53), 
usually taken to be Sandal-wood (Santalum album L.) from India, a very 
hard, close-grained wood used for carving and cabinet work (Guide to the 
Exhib. of Animals , etc., in the Bible , 24). In Indian medicine the wood, 
ground to paste with water, is commonly applied to local inflammations, 
to the temples in fevers, and to skin-irritations to allay heat and pruritus 
(IMP. 1119). This coincides remarkably with the (rare) Assyrian use 
above, and may give a good indication of the exact meaning of zid-zid 
which must thus mean a very finely ground powder, as would be expected. 

N. rt ^GiR, dsu , Myrtus communis L., myrtle. 

Long identified with the Syr. dsd “ myrtle ”, Myrtus communis L. 


1 The narcotic effect of the laurel may be seen perhaps in the Assyrian charm to 
secure pleasant dreams {KAR. 53, 7) : “Recite the incantation three times over laurel 
('hVA-NU), put it on thy head ; tie hellebore ( s ' om KUB . kur) in thy headband (ku-sig = 
ulinnu or sissiktu , lit. ( hair-cloth ’), sleep, and thou shalt see a fair dream.” While the 
laurel is a narcotic, the hellebore was probably used as a brain-stimulant, regarded in the 
light of its ancient value against madness. 

2 Itgurtu would appear to mean “ needle ” (DAVG, 120) or perhaps even “ fork ” 
(i.e. paradoxically, without prongs), although such a gift would appear trivial. 
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It grows in the Mediterranean region ( EB . xith ed., xix, 115), Palestine, 
and Syria (FJ. ii, 258, which gives the Arab, names as ’as, rihdn , hemblds, 
mersln), also in Fars (Herzfeld, Beih. ii, 34). Rich mentions myrtle carried 
in bags by Kurds near Hamrun “ used, I believe, in the dyeries ” (Koord 
43). 1 The Talmud says that it was held in the hand by people dancing in 
front of the bridal procession {FJ. ii, 268), and it decks Mohammedan 
tombs, as well as being strewn on coffins (ib. 269). Myrtles are common at 
Aleppo, their roundish berries being regarded as very good to eat, and the 
plant is put round graves (Rauwolff 65, and at Tripoli also round graves, 
ib. 46). 

In medicine the myrtle is aromatic and astringent, and an infusion of 
the berries is used for leucorrhoea and prolapsis of the uterus, and a powder 
from the leaves for eczema, wounds, and ulcers ( BMM. 305). It gives a 
transparent aromatic oil which appears to lessen expectoration (cf. MT ., 
below). Pliny (NH. xxiii, 81) says that the berries are good for blood¬ 
spitting and dysentery, and act astringently on the bowels, and are 
diuretic : they impart an agreeable smell to the breath : and they are 
used ext. for ulcers, ophthalmia, scorpion-stings, and tumours, and 
impart a black tint to the hair. The dried leaves, powdered and sprinkled 
on the body, check perspiration, and are used ext. for several diseases, 
cceliac affections being mentioned (cf. MT. further). In India, the leaves 
are used for dyspepsia, for stomach and liver, and a decoction as mouth¬ 
wash (IMP. i, 531). In Mosul a local chemist gave me the hath el-’as, 
berries of the myrtle, “ from the mountains,” as stopping diarrhoea. 

8 mana of a-su-um was worth \ shekel of silver at a date approximately 
of Sargon I, and not later than 1950 b.c. (Gelb, Inscr. from Alishar , 55), 
and 4 mana of riq om in Rim-Sin’s period (Larsa, Ch.-F. Jean, Bab. xi, 
1929-30, 176) : 1 talent of a-su dam-qd-am is mentioned in an OB. 
letter (Kraus, MV AG. 36, 1931, 1, 4, no. 3). 

ri(? GiR, dsu, occurs in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Stomach , food being returned in the mouth, f 
15 carats of riff GiR, with various drugs in various quantities respectively 
in £ qa, \ qa 15 carats, 10 carats, 13 carats, 7 ku, and 2 carats (total 1 qa 
7 ku 70 carats) poultice, AM. 49, 6, r. 2. “ Poison,” f, poultice, AM. 
98, 3, 9. 

Int. (?) : “ When a man's saliva comes in (from) his mouth,” f, AM. 
29, 5, 16. 

Enema: Strangury , f, KAR. 157, r. 13 : with 4 others in honey and 
halsa- oil, Kit. 1, ii, 19. 

Fumigate: Ears , f, AM. 34, 5, 6. Uncertain, j*, KAR. 201, 23. 

Quantity : 3 qa a-sa, KAR. 220, 13, cf. 222, 7. 

(2) Oil of H(? gir, in same prescription as . . . ri(? GiR, f, AM. 98, 2, 7 
(cf. 1. 3). As medium, r ^GiR, CT. xxiii, 44, 2. 

(3) zid (flour, powder) : ext. : blains (Hgdti) with 55 others, KAR. 
192, iii, 55. 

kuS-gir “ bark of dsu ” is mentioned on VAT. 12625, 11 (D. 10, 9). 

The use in MT ., although it coincides fairly well with the known 
medical use of myrtle in ancient times, does not appear to have been very 


For myrtle used in Assyrian dyeing, see ugndti, p. 171. 
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popular. At the same time the plant would probably have to be brought 
down from the hills, and consequently would not be commonly known. 
The oil is mentioned by Pliny, NH. xv, 35, and the fumigation, ib. 36. 

0. 1. 1? ma, Littu , Ficus Carica L., fig. 

2. ,:? ma + gunu, hashuru , Virus malus L., apple. 

3. i? MA + gunu-kur-ra, armdnu , Prunus Armeniaca L., apricot. 
Meissner, MY AG. 1913, 2, 15, 34 : Mat. 63, 15-21. 


is MA 1 

ti-it-tum 

lAl 2 

} ? 

i? AMA — GAL 3 

[i-mi \ 4 „ 

6 

*'MA + GUNU 5 * * 

ha-ah-hu-ru 

*?MA + GUNU KUR-RA 

[, Jca~me-es-sa]-ru 8 

7 ^MA + GUNU-BABBAR 


7 is MA + GUNU KUR-RA 

3a-par-[r]w ? 

^MA -|- GUNU KUR-RA 

ar~ma[n\ 9 nu 

**MA + GUNU AR-MAN 9 -NU 

su 10 

11 ^MA -fi GUNU AR-GA-NU 

su 

i? MA + GUNU QUR-Dl(L)-LUM 

su 

i? UA + GUNU DAM-SIL-LUM 

su 

is MA + GUNU A-AB-BA 

ta-mu-u 

^MA + GUNU-BA-AN-ZA 

pi-is-su-u 

^MA = GUNU-SIS 

si~gu-su 

4 fiMA + GUNU GUD 

ar-su-up-pu 

^MA + GUNU-GIS-MA 

Li-na-nu~u 

%1A + GUNU-GIS-DA 

ka-mes-sa-ru-u 

^MA + GUNU-BABBAR 

sip-pi-ru-u 

f ?MA + GUNU-ZIMBIR 

) > 


Thureau-Dangin, Syria , 1931, pi. xlvi, gives the Has Shamra version : 
t? MA, ^MA-MA-ERp™, ^MA-SU-EDIN 7ci , * ? MA-NIM-MA fc b ^MA-MAR-TU fti 
(the last four special kinds of i? MA from Ma’eri, Subarti, Elam, Syria), 
^'ma se-ir-qu (see p. 304, i? MA se-ir-gu ), [ i? ]AMA-MA(!), [* ? ]pa-ma ( i.e. arat 
tiui), pMA -b GU]NU, [ i? ]MA + GUNU-GAL, [^]MA + GUNU KUR-RA (twice), 
i? MA gunu ar~mi-an-nu-um, [* ? ]ma + gunu gur-di-mi-an~nu~um 
(= qurdillum), [*-]ma'[* gunu dam-si-mi-an-nu-um (—damsillum), 12 

p]MA + GUNU A-AB-BA, ^MA + GUNU BA-AN-ZA, [ 7? ]MA + GUNU-IGI-SIG 7 , 
. . . SE-GA, . . . SE-KUD-DA, . . , -Sudli. 

Cf. Mat. 89, 10-12 : 


1 Mat. (glossed) pi-e3-5e ma. 

2 Mat. (glossed) G ma(5zc)-lal-lal. 

3 Mat. MA (for GAL ?). 

6 Mat. (glossed) pi-lik ma + gunu. 

6 Mat. has. 

8 Mai. ha-me-eS-sa-ru. 

9 Mai. ma. 

11 Mat. omits the following to end. 

12 “ Veritables barbarismssP but, as M. 

correct reading qurdillum, not iaddillum. 


4 Mat. i-nu . . 

7 Mat. omits this line. 

10 Mat. „ . 

Thureau-Dangin shows, the former gives the 
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[sa]l-lu-ru 

ti-’-it-tu 

ha§-hu-rum 


1. i? MA ; titta. 

We have first to make sure of the distinction in meaning between 
*-ma, tithe (D. 342, 25) and ' s ma + gunu (both haShuru and tittu, D. 146, 3). 
Tittu has long been known as the fig, the Heb. t e ’endh, and ha&huru as the 
apple, Syr. hazzurd ; it remains only to settle which Sumerian sign repre¬ 
sents the fig and which the apple, and since i? MA is not given the 
alternative values and is only tittu , the obvious answer to the problem 
would be to keep * ? ma as tittu “ fig ”, and i? MA + gunu as hashuru 
“ apple This can be substantiated from the literature : in the Legend 
of the Worm ( PRSM . 1926, 59) Shamash says to the Worm “ I will give 
thee i? MA basilti , armana * ? ma + gunu ” ; and here bciHUi applies (as 
feminine) to titti and not to the masculine hashuri. Moreover, it is the 
dried figs in which the small white worms are to be found which resemble 
the mythical worms which are associated with the decay in teeth in so 
much folklore, being even represented in the demonstrations of charlatans 
by small pieces of white sinew when they draw aching teeth. Dried apples, 
of course, are to be had in the bazaars, if I remember rightly, but I do not 
know of their breeding worms. Certainly the feminine form baHlti is 
conclusive. 

Another piece of evidence comes from the offerings made by 
Nebuchadnezzar ( NBK . 169, 24), where titta pisa(a) “ dried figs ” are 
mentioned alongside munziqu “ raisins Dried apples are unlikely. 

By contrast, we have ^ma + gunu gis-gi, the ha§hur dbi ; the “ apple 
of the thicket ”, the gall-apple (p. 255). The Heb. tappuah “ apple ” is 
on occasion used for “ gall-apple ”, tappuhim, gall-apples from Kurdistan 
(FJ. 2 i, 632). 

Finally, although the text is untrustworthy, note 12 ka-ma-na-a-te 
sa i? ma (?) “ 12 cakes of * ? ma (?) ”, ADD. 1095, 8 (cf. the Heb. d e bheleth 
t e enim). 

t? MA occurs in early Sumerian times (Deimel, Orntl. 16, 55 ff.) : 
Gudea’s period (ISA. 123, v, 12, Slot. E) : 3rd Dyn. of Ur (Allotte de la 
Fuye, RA. 1919, 7). De Genouillac, ITT . v, 3, quotes “ wood of 6 cubits ” 
from * ? ma. In the Akkadian text of Sargon Fs expedition to Asia Minor, the 
Mountain of Galasu affords lapis, gold, 1? ma + gunu, * ? ma, i? §imis§alu } 
i hvrzinnu (Ficus sycomorus), um (?) karani (?) (Weidner, Boghaz K. Stud . 
6, 1922, 64). 

Other forms are found, e.g. ti-ta , CT. xviii, 2, v-vi, 6, tin-it-tum , 
Strassmaier, Nabonid 709, 1, and cf. Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 238, 123-4 : 
ti (v. BE)-i-nu = til-[la]-tu 
ti - y -u = ti-it-tu 

<? ma + GU-NU-GIS-MA = tinanu (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 16, 50). 

i? MA occurs thus in MT ., only as pa (tops) : 

Ext.: [Stomach (?)], f, mix with oil, poultice, AM. 57, 6, 11. [Lungs], 
poultice, AM. 83, 1, r. 22, 31 + 7, 2, 3. For “poison ” and rimutu 
(lassitude), f, bathe, AM. 52, 5, 9. Head , alone (?), £ qa steep in milk, 
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shave (head), bind, AM. 41, 3, 2 + CT. xxiii, 27, 15. Swelling, f, bind on, 
KAR . 192, 43. 

Pliny prescribes the milky juice ext., as well as the leaves and figs 
still green (the leaves being used for alopecy, and the young shoots of the 
branches for dog-bites and ulcers (NH. xxiii, 63). SM. uses the fig in 
plasters (see Index to SM. ii). 

For the home of the fig, and the various kinds in the Near East, see 
Hehn, Knit. 94, 98. The Assyrian texts (Yon Soden, ZA. 1936, 238, 126) 
give one other kind : 

\i]n (v. he-en, v. hi~in)~zu-ru — haS-hu-i'u 
which must surely be the Arab. “ chonsur ” {Ficus capensis Thbg., FJ. i, 
225). 

2. *?ma + gunu, hashuru. 

With %a, tittu, settled as “fig” we can turn to *?ma + gunu, 
hashuru, the Syr. hazzura “ apple ” (Homme 1, quoted Boissier, TR. ii, 70). 

In the Agade period we find 1 ' s ma + gunu tag-gAl, ^ma + gunu, 
ni-bar-da, ^bar-da, etc. (De Grenouillac, ITT. v, no. 9188), and in Bur- 
Sin's time “ 5 ^ma se-ir-gu ” and 5 i? UA + gunu se~ir~gu ” 1 
(Y. Nakahara, Sum. Tablets, no. 19). The wood of i? UA + gunu appears 
to have been used in building (De Grenouillac, ITT. v, 3). 2 In Hammurabi's 
time 8 gur of i? MA + gunu are recorded (Charles-F. Jean, Contrats , 
no. 148). In the Song of Mama (Old Babylonian) the poet sings “ Sweeter 
than hananabi or {ma) hashurim ” is the Song of Mama (King, CT. xv, 
1-2, 5~ cf. 7 : Dhorme, RA. 1909, 13). 

i? MA + gunu occurs thus in WIT. : 

(1) Simply : for a blow {misitti), f, AM. 76, 2, 13. 

(2) pa (tops) : to cleanse mouth, wash with warm water, AM. 
24, 5, 9. 

(3) Hashallatu (sour .juice) : Lungs , ~f, uncertain use, AM. 55, 4, 10. 

It is used in a love-charm {KAR. 61, 8 ff. ; Liebesz. 12): “ Either a 

,? ma + gunu (apple) or one (!) ^nu-Ar-ma (pomegranate) : the incanta¬ 
tion three times thou shalt recite, give it to the woman, make her suck 3 
their juice ; that woman having come, he shall love her.” The apple is 
used in similar connection in Cant, ii, 5. Strabo says (15, 3, 17) that in 
Persia a bridegroom eats an apple or camel's marrow before the con¬ 
summation of marriage. 

'•ma + gunu occurs in the mythical description in Tod. 31, 3, as a 
comparison with the being's hisalla (ankle-bones). 

3. ^ma + GUNU KUR-RA, armdnu. 

Obviously the Syr. hazzura arm e naya (= i? hashuru armannu) 
{AH. 179), the apricot. The Romans called the fruit Armeniaca, which 
led to the belief that the fruit came from Armenia, a view satisfactorily 
combated by M. Regnier on the grounds that snow is fatal to the early- 
flowering plant {VK. 333). MPB. 853 gives a rather vague “ Orient ” as 

1 See p. 302. 

2 Cf. i? MA + gunu for four doors (Allotte de la Fuye, RA. 1919, 7). 

3 Tu-$am-zaq-§i. The same root occurs AM. 30, 6, r. 3, ina pi-su [u-man\zaq , and 
AM. 52, 1, 17 [ina p]i-$u u-man-zaq (of salt) “ in his mouth he shall mazdqu ”. The Worm 
says lu-un-zu-qa “ let me mazdqu (the blood of the gums) ” (CT. xvii, 50, 17 : cf. PRSM. 
1926, 59). I thought in RA. 1929, 81 that it might be related to the Arab, madagha “ chew ” : 
in Assyrian it seems to mean to hold in the mouth, chewing or sucking, and then swallowing. 
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its habitat or home, which (in spite of its description “ Apple of the 
Mountains ”) might allow us to see “ Aramean ” as the base of the word 
armdnu. But whatever the origin of the word, armdnu is certainly Prunus 
Armeniaca L., the apricot. The dried apricots, on which the Worm in the 
teeth is supposed to feed ( iam armand ^ma + gunu, CT. xvii, 50 : PRSM. 
1926, 59) are common in Mesopotamian bazaars, and doubtless, like the 
dried figs, as has already been said, p. 303, will breed small white worms 
which gave rise to the tradition. 1 

(d) Other forms of * ? ma + gunu may be cited : 

(1) t? MA + gunu, arganu , may well be the ordinary arganu , the balm 
of Gilead (p. 359), the fruit being “ drupaceous, roundish, oval, opening 
by four valves, and containing a smooth nut ” ( VK . 561). Uncertain. 

(2) With i? MA + gunu qurdillu, and i? MA + gunu damsillu, of. the 
forms of gourds, p. 83. 

(3) 1 ' ? ma + gunu-si§ (“ bitter apple ”) may be the crab-apple. 

(4) Tamu “ sea-apple ”, some apple-like fruit growing in the tidal- 
water district of S. Babylonia. 

(5) i? Pissu, from its Sumerian, suggests a malformed fruit. 

(6) i? Arsuppu , see pp. 96, 104, 302. 

P. ri(7 DAR-RU-UG, dar-ru-qu, Prunus Persica Tourn., Peach (?). 

The Syr. doraqind , peach, is found in a shorter form dardqan or 
durraqi in Arabic (FJ. 1 iii, 160). Since the whole genus of Prunus yield 
a gum (VK. 335) this is a far better comparison than the Syr. Prughd , 
lemon. 

Q. 1. {? kib, salluru , Mespilus germanica L,, medlar. 

2. i? Km kur-ra, kamessaru , probably Sorbus domestica L., the 

Service tree, less probably Pints communis L., pear. 

3. 1 - s kib kur-ra, marmahu. 

4. i? KiB kur-ra, supurgillu, Cydonia Vulgaris Willd., quince. 

5. * ? kib kur-ra, hahhu, plum or peach. 

6. karsu, Cerasus Mahaleb L., the perfumed cherry. 

7. huthumu. 

Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 18, gives is KiB = salluru : * ? kib kur-ra 
(“ the mountain kib ”) = kamessaru : {? kib-gal (“the great kib ”) = 
marmahu , 2 kamessaru : ^kib-par = kamessaru : i? KiB kur-ra = 

marmahu. In CT. xviii, 16, Pm. 346, 17, [marma~]hu 3 — salluru. Scheil, 
RT. 1914, 188, Iff., gives * ? kib = sal-lu-[ru ], ^kib-gal = ha~ah-[hu ] : 
*?kib kur-ra = ka-mes-se-[ru ] : 1? kib kur-ra = su-pur-g[i-lu] : * ? kib 
kur-ra = ar~[ma~nu] (or ar-[sup-pu]): * ? kib-Gal = ar~ . . . VAT . 9000 
(dup. PI. 40, 82-5-22, r. i, 8-9, cf. PI. 31, K. 8546, r. 21 : see for text 
under »' ? lam, p. 247) gives §am KiB = lam ha-ah~hu , ® am KiB kur-ra = 
lam ,, ,, rabu(u). CT. xviii, 3, viii-vii, 21, gives u-ri-ib-hu = * ? kib, and 
Von Soden (ZA . 1936, 239, ll. 149-150) u-ri-ib-su (v.-hu) = sal-lu-ru, and 
bu-ur-ra-nu — ,, ( i.e . salluru). 

We can discuss : 

1 The pa (top) of a *?ma + gunu kur-ra is prescribed for feet in AM. 68, 1, 16, f, 
prob. ext. 

2 Meissner, Suppt. pi. 23, Rrn. 367, has mar-mah-hu. 

3 Hardly [ha-ah~\-hu. 
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1. i? KiB as equivalent to salluru (= marmahu), uribhu (= burranu ), 
and hahhu. 

2. i? KiB kur-ra — hamessaru, hameHe\_ru\, marmahu, supurgi[lu\, 
armdnu (or arsuppu ), and hahhu rob'd. 

3. i? KiB-GAL = marmahu, harnessaru, hah[hu ], ar~ . . . 

It is obviously difficult to distinguish these various forms of ^kib 
without a context. 

^kib-gal, one of the words for the hamessaru which was with reason 
compared by Holma (Kl.B. 73) to the Arab, humaithirah “ pear If this 
be correct, we may see in the smaller fruit, i? Ki&, salluru, the Arab. 
za‘rur, a doublet for the medlar and the Cratsegus Azarolus. The latter is 
probably the Assyrian arzallu (p. 317), but it may well be that we have 
the other meaning “ medlar ” in this second word salluru . This is in 
keeping with what we know of it : there is a contract for “ 3 gur of grapes 
(hamni in-bi ), 30 qa of ^kib (‘ medlars J ) on the tree ” (tenth year of Nbn., 
Peiser, KB. iv, 243, no. 39). Note particularly K. 2918, rev. 1 (RA. xvii, 
131), where the flesh (of a new-born infant ?) is said to be peeled off 
(nasih) like salluru (if the reading be sal-lu~[ris], after ^kib in left column). 
“ i9 Salluru are his hisilla ” (some part of the body) (Ebeling, Tod. 47, 11), 
which may be contrasted with (ib. 31, 3) “ i? hashuru (apples) are his 
kisalla (ankle-bones) ”. In the text of Sargon of Agade (Weidner, Der Zug 
Sargons, Boghaz K. Stud . 1922, 69) it is mentioned, along with i? . . . (?), 
figs, grapes, ^lam-gal (pistachio), and almond-trees. 450 ibisu of ^kib 
are mentioned as being for planting in the Assyrian letter ABL. 813 
(see p. 307). i? Kahhul (baskets ?) of * ? ma (figs) and * ? iub (medlars) are 
mentioned, ADD. 942, 3, 4. 

Curiously in contrast to salluru , which is not included in the values for 
1 ? kib-kur-ra kib of the mountains ”), is the Syr. hazzura dh e bharrd 
“ wild apple ” — medlar. 

i? KiB occurs in MT. in the use of its pa (leaves) and hashallatu (sour 
juice) thus : 

(1) pa (leaves) : Feet , f, bind on, AM. 68, 1, 2 : ib. 16 (dup. 65, 1, 6 ; 
JRAS . 1937, 266) : ib.,r. 24 (doubtless to bind on : |, bathe, feet, AM. 
15, 3, 21 (cf. EAR. 192, Iff. ; JRAS. ib., 283). Bruises or swellings, 
wash, AM. 52, 5, 9. 

(2) Hashallatu (sour juice) : prob. chest or lungs , bind on, AM. 72, 
2, r. 4 (in this connection note PC. xv, 126 : the fruit [of the medlar], 
when first gathered, is extremely austere ; but this austerity is changed 
soon after gathering into, an agreeable acidity”). LPG. 313 speaks of 
the use of the medlar as int. only, and not ext. 

Turning to hamessaru, there is a great probability that it should be 
equated with the Syr. h 6 rumsd, the Sorbus domestica, the Service tree, 
rather than the Arab, hummithra. Pirns domestica, the true Service tree, 
has “ a green, austere fruit, which however blets like the medlar, when 
it becomes tolerably eatable, though very indigestible. Its wood is very 
compact, and is said to be the hardest and heaviest of any indigenous in 
Europe ” (PC. xix, 172). ^rib-par ( i.e. the white, or the dry kib) suggests 
the white flowers of the Service tree (VK. 328) or, better, its “ austere 
fruit ” (“ like the medlar . . . only eatable when mellowed with age ”, 
FK. ib.), rather than the soft flesh of the pear. 
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The reference to the hard wood of Sorbus domestica suggests a possible 
connection with * ? ma ~f- gunu gis-da, kamessaru (Meissner, MV AG. 
1913, 2, 16, 51). As a matter of fact, I have no recollection of the Service 
tree as being important in Mesopotamia, but I certainly saw the pears in 
the Mosul bazaars in October, and Hoefer ( Chaldee , 181) also mentions 
them. 

Here, in this connection, we should remember the word ^angase in 
the letter ABL. 813, which also mentions i? supurgillum (quinces) after 
2,350 ibisu of * ? ma (figs) and 450 ibisu of i? kib (medlars), all apparently for 
Sargon’s gardens in Dur-Sarrukin (l. 12 and r., 1. 5). Waterman ( Letters , 
No. 813) rightly takes angase to be the Arab, injds, although whether we 
are to see in it here the meaning “ plums ” (as Waterman), or its other 
meaning “ pears 51 1 is uncertain. It would certainly suggest a doubt in 
the meaning “ pears ” for kamessaru , if we admit the possibility of 
angase as meaning the same. IB. 1409 mentions the “ gum of ijjas ”, 
i.e. of the plum-tree. 

i? Marmahu might have its cognate root in the Syr. rumhd “ spear ”, 
with reference to the branches of the wild medlar “ armed with stiff 
spines ”, VK. 328 

4. i? KIB-KUR-RA, supurgi(l)lu. 

This occurs as a town-name dl Supurgillu in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser iii (iii R. 9, 41), captured by the Assyrian governor of Nairi 
(north-west of Assyria). As a fruit it occurs along with i? angase (pears, less 
probably plums), figs, and medlars in the Assyrian letter ABL. 813 
(see above). In ADD. it is not uncommon along with andahse (p. 89) 
and sirdi (bitter almonds), they being contained in fcar ^QA-ZAG (e.g. 
1003, 1007, 1010, 1011, 1013 (written su-par-gilrli) , 1015, 1017, etc.), 
pots which could also hold oil or honey (. BBR . 67, 9, 10 ; 68, 14), which 
suggests that a jam or preserve could be made from them. 

Obviously, it is the Arab, safarjal “ quince ” (AH. 130); the modern 
Palestinian habbus (FJ. iii, 241) does not occur in Assyrian. Cydonia 
vulgaris Willd. (= Pints Gydonia L.) is indigenous to Persia 
(H. C. Greenish, Textbook of Materia Indica , f vth ed. 181) : Kich mentions 
the quince at Beestan (Kurdish Hills) (Koord. i, 178) ; it is common in 
the Mosul bazaars, and I have eaten an excellent jam made of it. It 
apparently was not used in' WIT., but the medical value lies in the 
demulcent seeds, the mucilage, and the syrup. 

5. ^kib-kur-ra, hahhu. 

i? Angase appears, as we have seen (above), to be the equivalent of the 
Arab, injas, but whether as “ pears ” or “ plums ” is uncertain. There are 
three other words for “ plums ” in Mesopotamia (Hoefer, Chaldee, 181), 
“ azaz” “ hough f and “ kidb al-tair ” ; nearer to hahhu than “ hough ” 
(I heard hdh) is the Syr. hahhd “plum” or “peach. ” (FJ 2 iii, 165). 
* aw KiB-KUR-RA “kib of the mountains” is “the large hahhu ” (see 
AH. 180). 

(/) Karsu was found in the mountains of Sinahulzi and Biruatti, 
probably E. of Lake Urumiah, by Sargon (HC. 9, 28) along with 

1 Hoefer, Chaldee, 181, gives it the meaning “ pears ”, spelling it nidjaz : so also in 
N. Africa (see also Lane, Diet. s.v. ajjas). 
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sumlalu , “ a sweet fragrance/’ as lie says. It would appear to be the 
Latin cerasus “ cherry ”, tradition saying that the tree came from 
Armenia, having been brought by Lucullus to Rome (NH. xv, 30). Inas¬ 
much as Sargon speaks of its fragrance karsu must be the Prunus 
Mahaleb L., which has a very pleasant, strong scent, and is to be bought in 
the bazaars of Mosul. FJ. iii, 169, gives the Arabic qarasid , qaraz for 
Prunus Cerasus L., and says that the wild cherry is found on the Euphrates 
and particularly in Mardin (111). “ I did also find by the Shop-keepers, 

the white Seed of Machaleb , which are in hard shells, which are long and 
pointed, and covered without with a tender skin, like unto the Pistachio 
Hut. A great quantity of them are carried from Mecca into Syria, and 
used to perfume Soap-Balls. The Trees whereon they grow I did not see, 
yet, as I am informed, they grow hereabout, but chiefly on the Mountains 
that are by the way to Persia ” (Rauwolff ii, 194). 

R. * ? gisimmar, gisimmaru, Phoenix dactylifera L., date-palm. 

zfi-LDM-MA, suluppu, date. 

The date-palm is cultivated from Basrah northwards to Baghdad, 
its northern limit being practically Tuz Khurmati, on the Tigris, and Anah, 
on the Euphrates (I did see two or three sporadic palm-trees in Mosul 
in 1904, but these appeared to have vanished after the War). It demands 
water, and hence will not grow in the desert without it; in Basrah, where 
the canals are cut for the intake of tidal waters, the palm-groves are 
exceedingly thick and beautiful, and within these groves, at the foot of 
the palms, grow pomegranates and licorice, in contrast to an unnatural 
appearance in an omen-text where a mention is made of mandrake and 
figs appearing amid the palms (King, CT. xxix, 49, 30). It is not clear 
what is intended by the Assyrian phrase “ a palm of (?) the north 
(^gisimmar sa pan iltani) ”, unless it indicates a peculiar species which 
does not grow in S. Mesopotamia. At the present time the various species 
are very numerous (I was given the names of some seventy different kinds : 
cf. the forty-nine of Pliny, NH. xiii, 9). 

The tree provides not only the important fruit, but its top is also 
eatable (being white and of the consistency of celery, cf. Pliny, NH. xiii, 9). 
The carpenter uses the fronds, and the builder the trunks (although they 
are rarely cut down until useless for fruit); the triangular and paddle-like 
bases of these fronds are used for fuel after the women have trimmed them 
from the tree, a process which gives it its well-known serrated appearance ; 
the fibres provide cordage, and the date-stones, when ground up, a fodder 
for cattle, and even a substitute for coffee ( MPB . ii, 343). Arrack is 
another of its products. (See Strabo xvi, 1, 14, etc., quoted Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilization , 556). 

The cuneiform sign for the palm can be found in the Para-texts 
(Deimel, Inscr. v. Para, i, Ho. 196, p. 23) ; dates in the time of Shulgi 
(De Genouillac, ITT. ii, 1, Ho. 781). The dwarf-palm, the dum-palm, 
Hyphsene thebaica (Del.) Mart. (Sinai, FP . 2 ii, 557) occurs in cuneiform as 
t? GisiMMAR-DU 13 -DU l3 (— dumu-dumu) — ta-a-lum (yicnpap Sop, — 9a A 
on the tablet with Greek equivalents, Pinches, PSBA. 1902, 108). Tdlu 
is the Aram, tala , the Iraq-Arabic tdl ( AF . 54), and Landsberger (Ana 
IttiSu, 194) says that this is the young plant of five and six years old. 
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i? GisiMMAR-DU 13 pl occurs in a ritual ( BBR . 148, 23). A synonym for 
^g.-du 13 -du 13 (dumu-dumu) is sd-kin-nu (kinnu in Meissner, MV AG. 
1913, 2, 21) (yLGifiap 8ofi = aaKtv , Pinches, ib., and also for ^ama- 
gisimmar, afjia yiGifJiap = oa/ctv). To complete the Greek equivalences 
there are *?g .-libis-bur-ra = labbu (ytGtyap [sic] >p . . .). Cf. 

MV AG. ib ., where other equivalents for labbu will be found, i.e. 
i? G . -LIBIS-HAB-BA, i? G . -L . -GI-A, i? G . -L . -UG-GA, *?G. -L. -GAZ-ZA, 2 '?G . -L . - 
RI-RI-GA, ^G.-L.-GtJ-GAR-RA. 

The four year old plant is, according to Landsberger (ib. 194) called 
ligimu. The wild species (presumably) not properly tended must be the 
2? g.-kur-ra “ mountain palm ” (= gurummadu) (MVAG. ib.). 

SuhuHu (= 2? g.-su-hu§ and ^G . -du 13 -du 13 ) apparently a Sumerian 
loan-word, must be another name for the dwarf-palm. 

Various kinds of palms (dates) are mentioned, identified by the 
locality : Tilmunnu “from Tilmun ” (see also Ebeling, NB. C, No. 20), 
a kind synonymous with asne (for these see Camb. 60, 1: LBL. 41, 9), 
with which AF. 54 compares Arab. 3 snin) : Makkanu “ from Magan ” : 
Meluhhu “from Meluhha ”4 Here perhaps we may add Von Soden, 

ZA. 1936, 239, 127-130 : 

mar-ra -tu 
e-lam-mit-tu 
(v. hu-la-me-tu) 

[a p]i[l(?)ir]siti 
ar-ha-nu-u 


gi - Hm -ma - rum 
>) 

7 7 
7 7 
77 


The adjectives applied to the 2? gisimmar are : mitum (“ dead ”), 
bisu (“rotten ”), dihi, $a kalmat aklu (“ eaten by a worm ”), sa kalmat 
laptum (“ touched by a worm ”), marru (“ bitter ”), iskurari (v. asqulalu), 
naksu (“ cut ”), urru (similar), sarmu (“ clipped (?) ”, in reference to the 
cutting of the branches), napsu , haslu, diku , hipu, litu , upqu , musahripu , 
tuamu (“ twin ”), zikaru (“ male ”), si(n)nisu (v. sinni$[tu] “ female ”), 
$a qiHe (“ of the grove ”), sa qdti , is(-si) bilat (v. bil-\ti]), na$u (“ bearing ”), 
la na§u (“ not bearing ”), baslu (“ ripe ”), la baslu (“ unripe ”). On the 
“ male ” and “ female ” palm note Schwenzner, MV AG. 1914, 3, 93. 

The parts of the palm are : pa (dre) vl , used in the Surpu incantation 
“ as these are shall not return to their palm ” (v/vi, 85). The top of the 
palm (an edible delicacy, as was mentioned on p. 308) was called 
sag-gi§immar “ head of the palm ”, and was used in offerings with dates, 
figs, etc., in Gudea’s time (ISA. 125, 125, vi, 7). In MV AG. 1913, 2, 24, 
we also find libbi issi (the heart), uquru (Syr. qurd, Jensen, ZK. 1885, 26 ; 
Meissner, MV AG. 1916, 2, 40). The “ feet ” of the palm are another part; 
“12 feet ” of great palm trees were sold for 3 shekels in the year after the 
defeat of Simanum (De Genouillac, ITT. ii, No. 929). Sissinnu (Jensen, 
l.c. : Meissner, l.c. : sisinnu, Torczyner, Tempelrechnungen , 125) — Aram. 
sisana , Dattelrispe, amplified in Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 239, 131) in a group 


1 Bor various instances of these see Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 21 jf. : FJ. Z ii, 317. 
Cf. also hum-mu-fu Ni.TVK.Ki-e, NBB. No. 200, 5. 
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for ghimmarum , ab-nu = sis-sin-nu (cf. King, GT. xxix, 48, 9). Tuhallu 
is the Aram, tuhld “ unripe date ” (Jensen, l.c. : Meissner, l.c.) (tuhalatim 
is prob. the same, Kraus, MV AG. 1932, 1, 208). Taltallu is the Heb. 
taltallim (Meissner, l.c. : 'AF. 54). The impregnation of the female palm 
appears to be defined as rukkubu (AF. 54). ztJ. lum . ma, suluppu = Jud.- 
Aram. salpuphe, AF. 54. 

We find also * ? g. -ud-hi-in, uhinu, the Aram. 5 ahna } Syr. hind 
“ green date ” (AF. 54 : cf. Ana Itthu, 206) : note an omen “ in Babylon 
*?g.-us uhinu ittasi “ a male palm bore green dates ” (King, GT. xxix, 
48, 8). 20 gur uhini are mentioned on a late Bab. letter (Clay, YOS. iii, 
200, 8, cf. NBB. No. 200). Words relative to uhinu are : ^g.-ud-hi- 
in-8ag-zu — $usu, sisu , Aram, sisin “ stoneless date ” (AF. 54) ; ^g.-ud- 
hi-in- ud-da = busul siti ; and the adjectives applied to uhinu are 
matqu (“ sweet ”), daspu ( ££ honey-sweet ”), marru (“ bitter ”), tabu 
( ££ good ”), pisu ( ££ white ”), salmu ( ££ black ”), sdmu ( ££ red ”), burrumu 
( ££ two-coloured ”) irqu , aruq (“ green ” or “ yellow ”, cf. ztJ-LUM-MA 
ur-qi-e , KAR. 73, 8), basil ( £C dry ” or ££ ripe ”)f arhanu (cf. Yon Soden, 
ZA. 1936, 239, l. 130, with 244, l. 284), sa isatu aJdu ( ££ which the fire (!) 
has eaten ”), sa kalmatu laptu ( ££ which the worm has touched ”). Other 
words (less easily explained) referring to the palm and its dates will be 
found in Meissner’s list, MV AG. 1913, 2, 23. 

Deimel (Orntl. 16,1925, 55, and D. 15,134) gives the various qualities 
of dates in the period of Urukagina (TUrk. 121) : ztJ-LUM-siG (sweet, 
first quality) : ztJ-LUM-us (second quality) : ztJ-LUM-siR or z{j-lum-sa(g)- 
sir : ztJ-LUM en-temen; z^-lum- ^si-' ? gi(g)-da gir 10 -ra-gal-gal, ££ grosse 
Datteln von Braunbaumen mit (samen von) Schwarzbaumen gir 10 -ra 
(gemischt (?) : ztJ-LUM- i? si-GAL -gal- su-na ( ££ Datteln von Braunbaumen 
gross an Fleisch ? ” (or ££ mit dicker Haut ? ”). 

The word for the rope used by the man who climbs the palm to fertilize 
the dates is tubalu (Aram. tubhl e yd (Jensen, l.c. : Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 

2, 41). I have seen him, carrying the pollen in a little muslin bag, as he 
climbs the palm with both hands and feet, having the rope in a loop 
round himself and the tree to support him, exactly as described in Pliny 
NH. xiii, 7. It is noticeable on one of the Tell Halaf sculptures (a district 
far north above the usual latitude for growing dates) that this simple 
method of climbing the palm was unknown, for here the climber goes up 
clumsily on a ladder. 

Dates are used in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext. : f, poultice, AM. 84, 4, iv, 3. Bruise ( diJch ), 
poultice, AM. 96, 1, 9 : blister ($agpanu) } reduce alone, anoint in oil, 
AM. 75, 1, iii, 27 (prob. date-stones here). 

Int .; Ears , f, eat for seven days, AM. 35, 1, 9, cf. 10. 

Enema (cf. under quantities) : *(*, AM. 56, 1, 6, r. 13 : 94, 2, 8. 

Quantities : 10 carats of ztJ-LUM, f, bind on neck-muscle, AM. 15, 

3, 19 : \ qa ztJ-LUM, f, in enema, AM. 42, 2, 4, dup. 57, 3, r. 4. The special 
kind ztJ-LUM-MA-Ni-TUK-iti ££ Tilmun-dates ” is used for blains ( siggati ), 
f, poultice, AM. 32, 5, 1, 2, 6, 9 (dup. 93, 2, rev.), 1 2 and in suppository, 

1 The modern Basrah Arabic for “ ripe ” is from the root rib “ moist For the colours 
of dates cf. Pliny, NH. xiii, 9. 

2 They are offered in a ritual, Thureau-Dangin, Rituels, 83. 
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f, reduce, KAR. 157, r. 37. ztj-lum-dir “ red dates ” for temple-muscle, 
ext. AM. 19, 1, 2. 

(2) * am IHd ztJ-LUM “ the base of the date ”, drink with honey and oil 
against the aMazw-demon, KAR. 203, iv, 48, dup. PI. 34, 80-7-19, 356, 6. 
In Mosul, in order to combat epilepsy, a sheikh comes to the afflicted man, 
lays a knife on his head (i.e. the “ iron ” which is of such use in driving 
demons away) and then dates are fumigated with incense ; the sheikh 
utters various charms, spits on the dates, and then gives them to the 
patient to eat (see my article, PSBA. 1906, 77). (The little stalk at the 
base of the date is called in modern Arabic at Basrah, guma\ but whether 
we have the lam iHd ztj-LUM here is uncertain.) 

(3) Ranked of dates : ext.: Lungs , f, poultice, AM. 49, 6, r. 1 ,\qa\ 
55, 1 , 9. Loins , etc., 2 mana , f, [bind on], AM. 51, 8, 9 ; for breast and 
loins , f, [in (?)] hot water bathe the patient, AM. 27, 7, 4. 2 mana , f, 
AM. 64, 3, 7, dup. 72, 2, 5. 

Int.: Cough, with pigs’ fat, etc., AM. 80, 7, 4. 

Enema (allana) : cmws-trouble, f (?), AM. 47, 1, 4. 

Quantities, besides those given above : 1 mana JcanJcal ..., AM. 50, 
3, r. 5. ^ qa, AM. 17, 8, 4. (Note that gab dispi “ wax ” is given as a 
variant of JcanJcal siduppi, AM. 98, 2, 7). 

(4) “ Water of dates ” : int. J qa with J qa of rose-water, etc., when 
stomach cannot retain food, drink, AM. 39, 1, 9. Strangury, in milk 
drink, AM. 59, 1, 21. Uncertain, l qa, f, AM. 50, 6, 9. Head, alone (?), 
with other treatments, drink, AM. 1, 3, 12. Stomach, \ qa, f, drink, 
Kii. i, i, 28. To mix im.g1j.en.na (yeast (?), CT. xxiii, 50, 10. In Lane, 
Thousand and One Nights (new ed., 1859) a nebid (wine) of dates is made 
with dry dates in water, which are allowed to ferment slightly. 

(5) Date-stones: [Swelling], bray alone in pigs’ fat, anoint, AM. 73, 
1, ii, 6. Temples, thread on bind on , AM. 104, 25. For breach of tabu (?) 
f, bind on for 3 days, AM. 15, 3, 5. 

(6) zid (powder) of date-stones : Eyes, reduce alone, bray, in rose¬ 
water, AM. 8, 1, 12. 

In ceremonial or ritual washing in incantations i? giHmmaru is used 
in Maqlu i, 21 (Meier), where the tamarisk “ cleanses ” ( elelu ), the palm 
“ frees ” (pasdru), the mastakal (soapwort) “ brightens ” ( ebebu) and the 
fir-cone (^se-u-ku) also “ frees ” (paMru). 

In Syriac medicine the date is used in plaisters (SM. ii, 156, 370), 
and int. for the chest ( ib. 201, 202, 261, etc.), stomach (365), the colon 
(ib. 504). 

.The date-harvest was in Marcheswan (i.e. October, Schwenzner, 
MV AG. 1914, 3, 95). In 1915, on 6th October, I noted a great encamp¬ 
ment of date-pickers to the south of Basrah, across the creek, about 
1-^ miles from Ashar. To my mind these date-pickers had every appearance 
of being peripatetic, like the Sussex hop-pickers. 

(On the subject of the date-palm in general see H. Danthine, 
Le Palmier-Dattier , 1937 : Pruessner, AJSL. 1919-20, 213 : 
V. H. W. Dowson, Dates and Date-Cidtivation of the Iraq, 1921 : and my 
article, JRAS. 1923, 233.) 
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S. 


(Jam)(i?) AiAM? Udaqqu, adaru, perhaps Citrus medica Risso, Citron. 
Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 19, 59^.: Meek, RA. 1920, 166 
(K. 9935), 5ff. : Langdon, RA. 1931, 19 


59. i? A — AM 

60. i? A — AM 
^A-AM-KUR-RA 
l? A-AM-BtJR 4 -RA 
* ? A-AM-BtJR 4 -RA 
^A'AM' Btn -RA 

65. ^A-AM-KU-QA 
i? A-AM-SITA 
i? A~AM- SITA-nA-A 
i? A-AM-KI-IN-DIR 
i? A-AM-DU 13 

70. [^Ja-AM-DU^ 

[ i? ]A-AM-DU 13 

P]a-am-du 13 

. . . KUR-RA 
. . . KUR-RA 

75. KI (?) 


su (i.e. ildaq) -qu 1 
a-d(t)a- ru 2 
,, sadi(i ) 3 
ni — ip -lu 
ziq — [pu] 
sit -[lu] 

„ (?) 5 ■ v 
,, ra-[a-ti] 

,, sd ina ra-ti Su -\nu-lu] (?) 

,, mu-la . . . 

lam- . . 

ni-ip-[lu] 

ziq ~[pu] 

sit -[lu] 


Mat. 1, ii, 3 : 


t? A — AM 

*?A — AM 

^A-AM-KUR-RA 

^A-AM-Ktr-GA 

^A-AM-KIJ-GA 

l? A-AM~SITA 

^a-am-sita-nA-a 

i[l-daq-qu] 
a-[d(t)a — ru] 

,, [Sadi] 

>> . 

> j . 

a — d(t)[a -ru] .... 
a-d(t)a-r[u sa ina 
ra-a-[ti su-nu-lu (?)] 

A - AM -KI-IN -D AR 

,, m[a-l[a] . ]- ... 

is 

dxj 13 

i— 

'8 

is 

du 13 

zik — [pu] 

is 

du 13 

sit-[lu] 

is 

KUR-RA 

su -. 

is 

KUR-RA 

is- . 

is 

A-AB-BA 

ku-da- . 

is 

,, Me-luh-ha 

,, Me-l[uh-ha] 

is 

GI fl — PAR 

iu{i.y . 

is 

,, KUR-RA 



i? A-AM occurs thus in MI 7 . : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Feet , f, dry, pound, sift, put in river water, bathe 
continuously, AM. 69, 2, 7. For qi miSitti (bruise), f, bathe, AM. 77, 5,11. 


1 Langdon, RA. 1931, #u-u. 

3 Langdon, ib. 

4 Meek, RA. 1920, 166, bur, adding another o^-AM-BdR-RA. 


2 Langdon, ib. t n. 
6 Or a- . , 
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(2) pa (tops) : Mouth-trouble , anoint tongue with himetu- ghee, 
put on tongue, AM. 23, 10, 4. Uncertain, j* (?), boil in water and bathe, 
AM. 61, 7, 4. 

(3) Seed : uncertain, KAR. 185, iii, 16. 

(4) Hashallatu (sour juice) : ext. : f, bind on, AM. 72, 2, r. 3. 

The omens equally with the vocabularies suggest that 1 ' ? a~am is 
a well-known tree in Mesopotamia : e.g. Gadd, CT. xxxix, ll, 49 (cf. 35), 
“if an 1 ‘?a-am appears in the muSpalu of a city, that city will conquer ” 
(following an omen for **sarbatu , willow, and preceding one for * ? bu 
[cf. DA. 84, 22, and 36). The Semitic translation of an interlinear incanta¬ 
tion runs (iv R. 27, 1-13 : Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psalms , 301). 

Reum belim d Du 7 uzu hamir d IHar 
(bel Arali bel dul-s{jb -ba) 
binu sa ina musare me la istu 
kimmat-su ina seri arta la ibnu 
ildaqqu sa ina rati-su la irisu 
(ildaqqu) sa isdanus innashu 
g4 sa ina musare me la istu. 

“ Shepherd, lord Tammuz, husband of Ishtar, lord of Aralu, lord of 
Dul-subba ; the tamarisk which hath not drunk water in the musaru, 1 
whereof the branch hath sent forth no shoot in the desert : the ildaqqu 
which they watered not in its pot, the ildaqqu whereof the root has been 
torn up ; vegetable which in the musaru hath not drunk water.” 

Whether * ? a-am-sA-kal (De Genouillac, ITT. v, 2) is to be included 
here as an indication of its early presence in Mesopotamia is uncertain. 

The Sumerian name ^a-am suggests “ water -j- wild ox ”, i.e. a strong 
juice : the tree grows equally with other fruit trees (pomegranate, fig, 
medlar, apple, CT. xxxix, 11, and DA. 84, 22). In MT. the few occur¬ 
rences (simply, pa (tops), sour juice, seeds) are more for bathing than 
int. use. 

I suggested in AH. 182 that it might be the lemon. That it could 
actually be the lemon is unlikely, but it might perhaps be the Citron : 
Bonavia (Bab. and Or. Record , 1888, 138 jj.) made out a good case for the 
existence of the latter in Assyria : he says (p. 141) : “ Theophrastus . . . 
after the death of Alexander . . . gives a very accurate description of the 
Persian and Median apple, which corresponds with that of the citron. 
The fruit was not eaten, but was used for various other purposes. It was 
grown from seed and fruited all the year round ... It was common in 
Persia and Media.” Pliny, NH. xii, 7, is clear : he says that the citron- 
tree, called the Assyrian and by some the Median apple, is an antidote 
against poisons, and the fruit is never eaten, but it is remarkable for its 
extremely powerful smell. Cf. 0. Schrader, Reallexikond. Indog. Altertums , 
997 : “In der That ist es erst Theophrast, [iv, 4, 2], welcher die friihste 
Kenntnis einer Agrumi-Art verrat . . . Der hier gemeinte Baum ist nach 
allgemeiner Annahme Citrus Medica Cedra ‘ die Zitronatzitrone nicht, 
was wir heute Zitrone (= Limone s.u.) nennen.” 

1 “ Garden ” is difficult, as the tamarisk is a wild shrub ; at the same time the shrub 
might have been used as a hedge to a garden. 
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If this theory about * ? a-am were correct, we might see in adaru the 
Heb. hddhdr , traditionally Citrus Medica Cedra (Low, Ar. Pfl. 46) (but see 
FJ. hi, 285), and again in ildaqqu, the word for “ lemon ”, ethrdg (by 
a metathesis), the Arab, utruj or turunj (Lane, Thousand and One Nights , 
ii, 220) might be a possible comparison . 1 The ^a-am-du 13 (= lam . . .) 
<e the small a-am ” might then be the lime (of Persian origin, but hardly 
our lam . . .). The lime is planted in Mosul gardens, and the fruit is 
brought in fair quantity from Mascat. (Por an analysis of the lemons 
found at Kish and Ur, see Anthropologic, 41, 27. A lemon-pip was found 
at Nippur, Meissner, Bob-Ass . i, 209.) 

T. ^nu-Or-ma, nurmu , Punica granatum L., Pomegranate. 

Various species of * ? nimjr-ma are given thus (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 
2,20, 10#: cf.YR. 26, 21 , 0 ): 


^NU-tJR-MA 

nu-ur-mu-u (v. su-u) 

^LAL-DAR (-RA) 

ditto 

^NU-tJR-MA -KU 7 -KU 7 

a-la 0)-jpa-an-nu 2 

^NU-tJR-MA-KUR-RA 

ditto 

^nu-ijr-ma-ku 7 -ku 7 1 

ma-at-qu 

^NU-tJR-MA-ZAG-GA 

da-a^-pu 

^NU-tJR-MA-ZAG-GAR-RA 

e-mi-is-tu 

^nu-Ijr-ma-bil-lA 

en-su 

^NU-tJR-MA- DUG-GA 

ta-a -bu 


Cf. [sur]-M-ds~mu (v. sur-H-as-nu , v. §ur-sur-ru) = nu-ur-mu-u (Von 
Soden, ZA. 1936, 238, 125). 

Meissner, Lc. 33, took armdnu to be the equivalent of the Heb. 
rimmdn “ pomegranate ”, but it was Ebeling who first suggested on the 
grounds of the Armenian that nurmu was the pomegranate. In AH. 281, 
after I had satisfied myself that nurmu actually was the pomegranate. 
Mr. C. J. S. Thompson, who was then the Curator of the Wellcome Medical 
Museum, showed me a late Babylonian tablet in the Collection (No. 14781), 
which was a contract for making a collarette, bearing on the reverse a 
roughly-scratched sketch of the ornament to be provided by the metal¬ 
worker, showing it to be composed of pendants of obviously conventional 
pomegranates (see my sketch in AH.). The text (l. 2 ) mentions 41 nurmH 
hurasi “ 41 pomegranates of gold ”. In the Tell el-Amarna letters 
(TA. No. 25, ii, 4) we find “ 5 nur[m]d of ai,an s[AG-KAL] ”, and in ib ., No. 14, 
ii, 47, “ 1 nurimdu 3 of silver ”. The pomegranate was, of course, very 
popular as an ornament in ancient times (1 Ki. vii, 42 : Hdt. vii, 41 : 
as a bead, Beck, Archseologia , 1927, 29). 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

( 1 ) Water: ext.: Eyes , f, in honey, himetu- ghee, and castor oil, 
[apply], AM. 17, 4, 4. Ears , insert in cedar-blood, AM. 33, 1 , 40 : cf. 

1 The Skr. for lemon is nimbuka , the Hindustani limbu, limu, or ninhu (FB., 2nd ed., 
115). [See two articles by H. W. Glidden in J.A.O.S. 57, p. 381, and 60, p. 97.] 

2 V R. 26, 23, g-h, has 

(23) ^Ntr-bn-MA -ku 7 -ku 7 = ku-tup-pa-nu 

(24) ^Nu-tiR [sec]-An-HAB.BA = lap-pa-a-nu 

3 This form ( nu-rim-da ) occurs ICAR. 182, r. 24 (put on neck against ghost). 
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KAR. 202, iv, 23. f, [apply], AM. 34, 1, 18 : a shekel, f, blow in by 
reed, AM. 35, 2, 2 (of. AM. 36, 1, 16) : f, [apply], AM. 37, 10, 5. 

Enema: Breast affected, alone, Kii. ii, iii, 61. 

(2) Rind (bar) : Eyes , f, apply, Scheil, RA. 1921, 6 : “ yellow eyes,” 
prob. alone, [apply], (ip. contrast to la of pomegranate, next line), AM. 12, 
6, 7. [Swelling], anoint in fish-oil, AM. 73, 1, ii, 9. Head , f, in cedar- 
oil anoint, CT. xxiii, 50, 16. 

(4) Rind (la) : “ yellow eye,” see Rind (bar), above. Feet , anoint 
place with oil and himetu-g hee, dry la of pomegranate alone, bray, apply, 
AM. 74, 1, iii, 16. ]Swelling, alone, apply, AM. 74, 1, ii, 16, 21 : KAR. 192, 
ii, 42. 

(4) Rind (su) : Swelling, feet full of blood, with gazelle-dung bray, 
bind on in rose-water, AM. 73, 1, 20 (dup. KAR. 192, 15). 

(5) pa (tops) : Eyes , alone, blow through tube, Ku. iii, iv, 5. Swelling , 
f, bind on, KAR. 192, 43. Blister , 1 shekel, alone, AM. 71, 1, iii, 26. 
Uncertain, f, AM. 101, 3, ii, 5-6. 

(6) Fruit: uncertain, f, poultice, Ku. ii, iv, 30. 

(7) Hashallatu (sour juice) : AM. 32, 6, 8 : AM. 72, 1, r. 4. 

(8) Aban nur[mi (?)] (= ka — bir (bi-ir)- gis-[b]1l), CT. xii, 48 
vi-v, 1. 

(9) zid inbi (flour of the fruit) : t, apply to the sick place, KAR. 
192, r. 2 (right), 17. 

(10) Root : uncertain (jaundice), Ku. iii, iii, 27. 

(11) Some part, uncertain, alone for woman's disease, on wool in 
uterus, KAR. 194, iv, 18. 

(Note that the species ^nu-Ijr-ma- ku 7 - ku 7 occurs AM. 105, 1, 8, 
used with sweet oil.) 

The medical use, it will be seen, is similar to that of SM. for the 
pomegranate, i.e. eyes (SM. ii, 658, juice ; ib. 93, rind) : ears (ib. 115, 
rind : 116, extract : 665, juibe) : abscesses (ib. 175, juice : 359, rind) : 
int., ib., 231, 677. Its use in MT. for “ yellow eyes ” is paralleled by its 
employment by Asaf* (ed. Ludwig Venetianer, ii, 34) to get rid of gall. 
In India the flowers and rinds are astringent, used as vermifuge, and for 
the stomach ; the juice a cooling drink, and the acid juice used for 
ophthalmia ; the root-bark is a febrifuge, and is used for tapeworm, 
leucorrhoea, and passive haemorrhages ; the seed for the stomach (BMM. 
304). The use of pa (tops) on swellings or blisters is reminiscent of Diosc. 
(i, clii), who says of the Cytinus, the name for the flower or part of the 
flower of the pomegranate, that it is used for sticking wounds together, 
in cataplasms, and on the gums and teeth. 

i? Nurmu forms a group in CT. xviii, 2, 3-5, with i? tittu “ fig ”. In MT. 
it is prescribed for its “ water ”, “ sour juice ”, “ rind ”, or “ skin ”, 
pa (tops), “ fruit ”, “ flour of the fruit ”, and “ root The “ stone ” 
makes it clear that it is not a fig (this is probably the large hard seed of the 
pomegranate) : as for the rinds, every visitor to the Near East will 
remember seeing them in the bazaars. The various epithets matqu 
(“ sweet ”), da$pu (“ honey-sweet ”), emistu 1 (presumably a feminine 

1 Read thus, instead of simiStu, on the grounds of p?Nu]-ifrt-MA e-mi-il-ia, CT. xxiii, 

60 , 20 . 
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from ensu (emsu ) <e sour ”), tabu (“ good, sweet ”), are all indications of 
the pomegranate, there being to-day three species in Syria, the sour, the 
moderately sweet, and the very sweet ( VK . 355). Pliny, NH. xiii, 34, 
and xxiii, 57 speaks of nine varieties. 

NU-tJR-MA is found in texts of the 3rd. Dym of Ur (the skin, su, 
De Genouillac, ITT. v, 3, No. 6905, pi. 39 : cf. TUrk. 121, vi, 10, the rind 
for dyeing being thus recorded). nu-tSr-man-sb^ also occurs (same date, 
Scheil, RA. 1921, 55, 20). There is a mention of nu-Ijr-ma sarri 
(“pomegranates of the King”) in Bur-Sin’s time (Myhrman, BEA. iii, 
No. 54). In late Bab. times they are reckoned by numbers : e.g. 500 
^NU-fjR-MA, as gine for Beltis of Uruk (Ebeling, Neub. Briefe, No. C.62, 5). 
The ziqpi are mentioned, ABL. 814, r. 16). The trees are designated by 
gapnu (ga-ap-nu), e.g. Strassmaier, Darius, No. 193, 8 “ 30 ga-ap-nu sa 
* Uitti 20 §d i? lu-ri-in-du mat-qu (= 30 “ vines ” of figs, 20 of sweet lurindu). 
The forms i? lurimdu, i? lurindu, and even lurinnu (Nbn. 869, 5) appear to 
have supplanted the older nurimdu in these texts. 

In the Vade-mecum , JR AS . 1934, 781, * am haza(l)lunu is used ina 
parzilli nurmd (“in iron and pomegranate ”). If I am right in seeing 
the Syr. halazund, murex , in §am haza(l)lunu , then we may see in this 
quotation a recipe for dyeing purple with murex, and mordanting with 
iron and pomegranate-rinds, the latter being well known in dyeing 
(CPI. 910). At Basrah I was told that the pomegranate rinds were 
ground up and mixed with water (probably the zid inbi of MT., p. 315) 
and used for dyeing yellow (cf. Olivier, Travels, i, 229, for a mention of 
pomegranate rinds for dyeing : and also cf. Pliny, NH. xxiii, 57). In 
Mesopotamia, pounded pomegranate skins are used as a preservative 
rubbed on kelek-skins (on which the keleks or rafts float) to prevent them 
from rotting (Layard, Nin. and its Remains , ii, 98). 

In an Assyrian love-charm the suitor is advised to recite a charm over 
an apple or a pomegranate, and then give it to the lady of his choice (see 
ha%uru , p. 304). Hehn (235) thinks that the apple of Paris was the 
pomegranate. 

Nurmu obviously contains the consonants of the Heb. rimmdn. 

U. ^mis-mA-kan-na, musu(ic)kdnu , Morns alba or nigra L., mulberry. 

D. 314, 57, still quotes Haupt (OLZ. 1913, 489) = Acacia Nilotica, 
but I think the evidence is in favour of the mulberry. 

In Samsu-iluna’s time gis-uk-a-na and i? G an were cut down in 
Yadihabu and Guti (Scheil, RT. 1897, 57). Tiglath-pileser iii (ii R. 67, 24) 
says that he cut down the i? hiri i? musukkanni sa tih durisu (of Kin-zir) 
at Sapi, i.e. mulberry plantations, planted against the wall, with which 
cf. VK. 344 : “ Some trials have been made of mulberries trained against 
a south wall, and the result has been a great improvement in the fruit.” 
Sennacherib obtained the tree from the town of Hararate, in Babylonia, 
as tribute (Luck., 26, 55) and Darius ([^mis]-ma-ean-na) from the land of 
Gandari (MMAP. xxi, 8, 25). 6 ^mis-mA-kan-na are mentioned in ABL . 
566, 9, of 6 cubits’ length and 1 nakubu (thickness) each. 

From Anp. onwards it was constantly used in Assyrian and 
Babylonian buildings (see MA. s.v.) : it was the material for chairs 
(Johns, AJSL. 1917, 63), spindle-whorls (see further), and even pegs for 
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a drum (Thureau-Dangin, RA . 1920, 66, 27). Actually Layard (Nin. and 
its Remains , ii, 37) mentions a beam, probably of mulberry, discovered 
in his excavations at Nimroud. 

In MT. it is rare : KAR. 208, 9, gives pa ^mis-ma-kan-[na] among 
many others, use uncertain : GT. xxiii, 33, 17, prescribes the pa, f, to 
bind on head. In a ritual (KAR. 223, Ebeling, MAOG . v, 3, 5), 30 spindle- 
heads of tamarisk, and 30 of * ? mis-ma-kan-na are to be threaded on a two- 
coloured cloth, and then 60 knots are to be tied between them : these 
knots, of course, correspond to the sixty days of the two months of Nisan 
and Iyyar in L 6. Then 30 se of ^mis-mA-ican-na are to be threaded on 
red wool, and 30 knots tied ; then 14 gig of laurel are to be threaded on 
red wool. In ADD . 1042 (re-exd.) a group occurs containing pa of ^mis- 
ma-kan-na and various other fruits, as well as certain plant-drugs not 
defined by pa, presumably an apothecary’s list. 

In AH. 181 I suggested the mulberry as an equivalent, and I think 
that the evidence is satisfactory. The mulberry was cultivated very early 
in W. Asia, and is believed - to be native to Persia, Armenia, and the 
Caucasus (BMP. No. 229 : VK. 343). Black and white mulberries grow 
in Palestine ( FP . 2 ii, 514) and Mesopotamia (Ainsworth, Assyria, 35). 
The wood is admirable for carpentry. 

The Sumerian name “ Mesu- tree of Magan ” suggests a belief in its 
origin as further south than Mesopotamia. A Semitic form of the word is 
given as §am sukannu in VAT. 9000, dup. of PI. 40, 82-5-22, 576, r. i, 11. 
Musukanu has all the appearance of being the original of the Greek 
ovk&ijuvos “ mulberry Zimmern identified the Heb. mskn of Is. 40, 20, 
with it (ZA. 1894, 111) and consequently we have here the Hebrew for 
mulberry. 

V. 1. sa 7 n EL, * am akkullaku } perhaps a Zizypirns. 

2. * a7n Arzallu , Cratsegus Azarolus L. 

3. Sam Kalu , larri nanigu , Zizyphus Spina-Christi L. 

The difficulty is to distinguish between the three plants. Meissner 
(SAL 8547), from the equivalence of the stone aban EL = aban ar~zal-lu, 
very reasonably thought that la7n BL might be the equivalent of Sam arzallu. 
How far this may be correct depends on the Assyrian view of the similarity 
between the fruit of the Cratsegus and that of the Zizyphus (jujube). 
Indeed, it is possible too, that te EL represents the Syr. 'eld, e did , rubus , 
paliurus. Such an equivalence is, however, contra-indicated by Mat. 
88, 4, 6# : 


[ti]m (?)-gal 

sam zip-pa- [ tu ] 

sa77i[ TI ] M _ GI 1 

s am [„] 

sa7n BIL (?) . . -GAR 

[„] ■ 

iam EN-. 

sam 

sam zip - pa-tu 

mm ak-kul~la-ku 

sam ak-kul~la-[k]u 

sam EL 


Some of these can be augmented from Mat . 86, 12-10, 14 : 
tim-gi-sar | zip-pa-tum | ak-kul-la-ku 
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and GT. xi, 45, i-iv, 15 : 


tf-su-us 

sam[ T i M -Qi] 

. . . - ga-ku 

mi-id-ru 



. . -ma- . . -du 



and GT. xiv, 33 (K. 9182) + xviii, 21 (79-7-8, 188), joined by Langdon, 
RA. 1916, 33 : 

sam X i M - GI | mid-r[um\ | . . kit (?) . . 

Gf. Meissner, MAOG . iii, 3, 1929, 8, 135, and 16 : 

hu-ul-pat (?) | HUL-Ki (?)-gar | mi-id-ru 

In the VM. (K. 4152, PI 44, 33, K. 4140B, PL 42, 9, and “ K. 11386 ” 
(prob. K. 11368), PL 42, 9, and Mat. 88, 1, 58), we have : 

i? arzallu \ ina Jcibsi mas-dA 

“ Arzallu in relation to the footprints (track) of a gazelle 

Sam j$L occurs in the same text (83-1-18, 692, prob. same tablet as 
S. 1701, Meek, RA. 1920, 181, dup. of K. 4163, PL 42, 4, and 
K. 8807, ib. 3) : 

sam EL | j na 

“ ^ a7n EL in relation to the fat of a. ‘ snake of the nest 5 ”. 1 

The presence of these two, i? * am EL and i? arzallu, in different parts of 
the same text would also compel us to see a distinction between the two. 
Moreover, there is a contrast shown between mm EL and Sam arzallu by the 
simultaneous appearance (apparently) of both in the same prescription 
(containing more than 40 drugs) (AM. 59, 1, 37 and 39), but, apart from 
the fact that the det. of arzallu is uncertain, the presence of both might be 
due to an error, owing to the large number of drugs in the prescription. 
Such an error occurs in AM. 98, 3, 9, and 10, where ka tam-tim is repeated 
in the form ka-a-ab-ba, there being altogether 23 drugs prescribed. 

Taking the group (c) first ( Sam kalu, sam naniqit), we get in K. 8249 
(PL 31) + 82-5-22, 576 (PL 40), iii-iv, dup . VAT. 9000 : 

11. sam na- ni-qu sam ka-lu-u 

12. Sam ka-lu-u ut-lis i? u-GiR ka-zi-ri la isi inbi-h'c kima tar-nut-ni 

In DAGG . 112, I tried to show that the translation of this text 
indicated that we had in iam naniqu the Arabic nabq , Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi L. : the larm naniqu — the lam Jcalu y in the common speech : thorn 
not having juice, its fruit like a sling-bolt. 5T This exactly describes the 
Arabic nabq , which has a drupe ovate-globular (i.e. approximating to the 
tarmanu , the sling-stone shape), 2 as large as a hazel-nut, with a rather dry 

1 See Landsberger, Fauna , 4, 42. It is difficult to explain either of these two. 

2 Tarmanu = aba ^saggilmM, the thunderbolt, the small nodule of iron sulphide 
(. DACO . Ill) : the root is ramil “ to throw ”, the word itself being equated with helu 
(V It. 41, a-b, 8 -|- ii, B. 31, No. 3, 8), a weapon at one time considered £< arrow (?) 
Zamarum §a beli, SAL 2847, i, is the whizzing or hissing of the missile. Kalu , as a mineral, 
has the meaning “ yellow ochre ” ( DACG . 31) but whether this has any relation to the 
yellow colour of the nebq is doubtful. 
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astringent pulp ( FP . 2 i, 289), “ oblong, about the size of a sloe, and much 
eaten in Egypt and Arabia ” (PC. xxvii, 789). The lack of juice is very 
noticeable, as anyone who has eaten this fruit will remember. 

Hence we may consider the equivalence of lam naniqu with the nabq 
as certain. Indeed, there is every probability of the two words being the 
same, through some variation of n and b, paralleled perhaps by d Nannaru 
for d Nanmaru. 

2. Next, in continuance of this value for naniqu , we can discuss the 
Sam arzallu, which has every probability, as will be seen, of being similar. 

In AH. 54 I suggested that the nearest Semitic equivalent to arzallu 
was the Heb. 5 uz e rdr , Crataegus Azctrolus, the Syr. c azrdrtkd , the Arab. 
zit'rur, 1 the origin of the word Azctrolus. C. Azctrolus, the ctzarolier of the 
French, is the Neapolitan medlar with a fruit like a little red cherry ; 
but we have to consider certain variations in the meanings of zu'rur as 
used by the Arabs. Lane (Diet., s.-y.) describes the zu‘rur as the fruit of a 
well-known tree of two species, red and yellow, with a round hard stone, 
resembling the nabq, now applied to the medlar ; BFO. ii, 663, gives 
sarrour, Crataegus Sinctica Boiss., or C. Azctrolus L. in Mesopotamia (see 
FJ. iii, 249 ff.). The zu'rur of Mesopotamia has a yellow, juiceless fruit, 
about the size of cherries, which ripens in winter. FJ. iii, 141, 250, gives 
also as values Rhamnus disperma Ehrbg. : R. Palmtina Boiss. : and 
Prunus insititict L. 

In MT. Sam arzallu occurs thus : 

Simply: ext.: Hctnd of Ghost, anoint in oil, f, and put on neck in 
leather bag, AM. 95, 2, ii, 10 (dup. EAR. 184, 20) : anoint in cedar- 
blood, ditto, EAR. 182, r. 20. For ghostly attack on neck-muscle, f, 
anoint temples in oil of cedar, AM. 97, 4, 23. Anoint temples, j', in oil of 
cedar, CT. xxiii, 43, 5. 

Int.: Strangury, drink, f, in wine or beer, AM. 57, 1, 33. Hand of 
Ghost seizing him and us-us-sti pursuing (?) him, drink, f, AM. 76, 1, 
26 (or does the us represent some venereal trouble ?). 

Obviously from these instances it is not of much medical value. 

In finally deciding about its exact meaning, it should be noted 

(а) that in the N. Semitic districts the nabq is actually used for the 
Z. Lotits L., in place of Z. Spina-Christi, already mentioned (FJ. iii, 135) : 

(б) there is another equivalence for nebq, ‘ dizretn (FJ. iii, 138) which 
suggests a doublet of zitrur : and (c) there is an undoubted confusion in 
zu s rur for Mespilus and Crataegus (FJ. iii, 244 ff.). There would appear, 
however, to be no such confusion between the lam naniqu and the lam cirzallu, 
so that I think we may accept the lam naniqu as the nabq in its meaning of 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi (particularly since one of the vulgar names for it 
is simply “ thorn ”), and the §am arzalht as the C. Azarolus. 

(ct) Leaving iam naniqu as the nabq, and lam arzctUu as the Azarohts, 
we can go on with * arn EL . . which occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Neck , exact (ext.) use uncertain, j', AM. 14, 8, 5. 
Temples, bind, ■)*, AM. 14, 2, 6. Swelling, f, anoint, AM. 75, 1, iv, 10 
(+ AM. 18, 5) : with cannabis in petroleum anoint, AM. 73, 1, ii, 8. 
For a woman in childbirth, her abunnatu (sexual part) being loosed, (but 

1 For ail amusing parallel to the confusion in liquids in arzallu and c azrdrlhd , cf. 
the Arabic wirrwirr “ revolver 
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it does not stop her walking), dry and bray, f, mix with geodes, anoint 
and bind on, KAR . 195, r. 30. In purifying stables, to rub on all the 
horses, KAR. 91, r. 11. In an ointment of zid-zid (powder) of i? usi 
(willow) and of i? dafranu (juniper), in oil, KAR. 90, r. 19 (cf. 17). 

Int.: Sorcery , f, drink, AM. 48, 2, 6 : AM. 89, 1, ii, 2 : prob. 
AM. 87, 5, 11. Lungs (har pI ), |, drink in beer or wine, AM. 48, 4, r. 10. 
Strangury , f, in strong wine or ... , drink, AM. 59, 1, 37. For venereal (?) 
(“ his semen cometh wittingly or unwittingly ”), f, prob. drink, AM. 32, 
1, r. 12. Some urinary trouble, f, drink, Lutz. AJSL. 1919, 80, i, 20. 

(2) (Green) “ sam EL while it is yet green ”. Head (?), /, AM. 5, 2, 2. 
Stomachic , mixed with pig-fat, alone, drink, J5 lw. ii, ii, 19 : drink alone, 
ih. i, ii, 9. 

(3) Seed: ext.: Feet , apply locally with,seed of daisy, AM. 74, 1, ii, 
36 : bind on with seed of daisy in rose-water, ih. iii, 8. Swelling , bind on. 
AM. 75, iv, 5, 6 (-f- 18, 5). Lung trouble or cough , poultice, AM. 49, 2, 
r. iv, 6. 

Int. : after drinking beer and a result (uncertain) follows, drink this 
in wine, Kil. ii, iii, 49. 

(4) pa (tops). After cleansing mouth , f, in fat (uncertain trouble), 
poultice, AM. 24, 5, 8. Of lam Eh . . . , for teeth , f, 28, 1, 8. 

Now although sam EL and 5am arzallu are not interchangeable, the clue 
given by the two minerals of the same names, which are one and the same 
(DAGG. 108) may help us. There are other forms of Zizyphus , distinct 
from our Z. Sfina-Christi , e.g. the Z. Lotus L. (“ Brustbeerbaum ”), 
which is the Syr. c dld, which is conceivably the same as our ?om EL. If we 
follow this line up, we may see in the word lam ziffatu (the equivalent for 
* am EL) a cognate of the actual word Zizyfhus , which appears in Arabic in 
the forms zifzif, zifzuf , in IB. anzufaifa , and in the Syr. zuzfd ( FJ . 2 iii, 
138#.). 1 The resemblance is certainly striking. 

Again, the occurrences of * a7n EL in MT. are certainly more numerous 
than those of * a7n arzallu, and there is certainly some similarity between the 
medical use of it and the Z. vulgaris in medicine. The red, oblong fruit of 
the Zizyfhus is used in India in decoction as an aperient, suppurative, and 
expectorant, and in habitual constipation, rheumatism, and chronic skin 
diseases. The Z. jujuba Lamk. (the bark, leaves, and lac being the parts 
used) is prescribed as : (a) a paste, as poultice to promote suppurations 
of boils ; (b) decoction, as astringent, and is used to check hsemorrhagic 
fluxes (BMM. 220-221). Watt (EPI. vi, 367) amplifies this by saying that 
the fruit is said to purify the blood, the bark and seeds for diarrhoea,.the 
root in decoction in fever and delirium and, when powdered, as dressing 
for wounds, while the tender leaves and twigs are used in the form of 
paste for boils.. 

To sum up the distinctions : in (c) Um naniqa we may see the Arab. 
nebq in its meaning of Zizyfhus Sfina-Christi , its fruit described by the 
Assyrian scribe “ in the words of the common people, ‘ thorn/ without 
juice, its fruit like a sling-bolt ” : in (b) we have Sam arzallu y by its name 
the same as the Azarolus, the Arab. za ( rur and the Heb. uz e rdr , the 
Crataegus Azarolus : and in (a) the ^ om EL, which from a comparison with 

1 Note . . . i? zippctli inbu mala basil . . , apparently from the Amanus (Nabonjdug, 
BA. ii, 217, 11). 
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the two similar words for stones a6cm EL and arzallu , “^should have some¬ 
thing in common. Here we may perhaps see in the el the Syr. ‘ did , 
Z. Lotus , and in its Semitic equivalent zipputu a cognate for the Arabic 
forms of Zizyphus . 

W. Samru, Zizyphus vulgaris L., jujube. 

i? Sallu samri “ a basket of samru ” occurs in the Assyrian 
“ contracts ”, ADD. 1003, 1005 (1007), 1010, etc., frequently with other 
fruits. More important is it that gardens of samri urqi existed in and 
round Harran (Johns, Domesday , 3, i, 6 : ii, 5 : 3, i, 6 : iii, 5, iii, 3) with 300 
qanni (i, 8) (“ slips ”, Johns correctly “ shoots ”) along with 150 ^sarbutu 
(which, I think, may be storax, distinct from i? sarbatu “ willow ”, which 
is here perhaps unlikely, and i? uktpu (ulubu), probably the Pistacia vera 
(p. 247). The Arabic samur , the Heb. sdmir is the Paliurus aculeatus L. 
(= P. Spina-Ohristi Mill, FP . 2 i, 288), common in Asia Minor, having a 
broad, brown fruit (i, 228 ; PC. xvii, 168). But this Paliurus immediately 
precedes the various species of Zizyphus in FP . 2 (i, 288, 289), and it would 
surely not be a serious transference to see in the samru (as the presumed 
equivalent of the Arab, samur) one of the Zizyphi which produces the 
common jujube. Z. officinarum Medik is the jujube, the Arab, being 
‘innab, with a drupe the shape and size of an olive (FP. 2 i, 289). 1 It is a 
native of Syria, with a fruit blood-red or saffron, in colour, sold in great 
quantities in Constantinople ; a syrup is made of it, and when dried the 
fruit forms an agreeable sweetmeat. It is easily propagated by cuttings 
of roots or by suckers, and it grows to a height of 20 or 30 feet (PC. xxvii, 
789). The jujube, according to Pliny (NR. xv, 14) was introduced into 
Italy in the reign of Augustus, produced from slips : “ the fruit of the 
jujube more nearly resembles a berry than an apple.” The samru is 
apparently not prescribed in M2\, although the jujube (Z. vulgaris) has 
certain mild virtues (BMM. 219). 

X. (a) ( sam ) ( i? )Urzi(n)nu } probably the same as (b). 

(b) (* a7n ) (* ? )Mus(s)/cu, Ficus sycomorus L. 

The equivalence of these two will be seen on p. 247, where a group 
includes <£ plum ”, “ mulberry ”, “ almond ”, and even “ fir ”. i? Urzi(n)nu 
occurs in MT. : 

(1) Simply: hit. (?) : Diarrhoea (prob.), 2 with the astringent rinds 
of pomegranate, [drink (?)], AM. 95, 3, 12. 

(2) pa (tops) : Swelling, f, slit and apply locally, AM. 74, 1, 18, 
dup. EAR. 192, ii, 45. Poultice (disease uncertain), f, AM. 43, 1, ii, 8. 

Urzinnu was found in the Mountain of GalaSu (where lapis and gold 
occur) along with hashuru (apple), ^tiitu (fig), i? simissalu, Weidner, 
Boghaz K. Stud. 6, Zug Sargons , 1922, 64, 29. 3 . 

^Mu-us-ki [sm] occurs in ABL. 467,r.17: “In regard to the mushi - 
trees, the trunks which the rdb kdri is bringing to the land of the Itai for 

1 “ According to AbuT fadl, cited by Celsius ( Hierob . ii, 188) * the samur of the Arabs 
is a thorny tree ; it is a species of Sidra which does not produce fruit ’ ” (Smith, DB. iii, 
1492). Eorskal (FAe. liii) speaks of a. zamr es-sultan called so by the Aleppines, but 
obscure. 

2 . . . ka-la-a ntt-ztt, “ he does not know how to retain . . . the recipe ending 
libb£ vl, -$ , u, ik-ka-sa-ru “ his stomach(s) will be bound 

3 A mwr(har)-zi-nU'Um occurs, Epoch of Ur, Scheil (“ arbuste ”), RA. 1921, 55, 21. 
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(Sd) Ikli, in this way has he spoken, saying c there are none, we have had 
none found Here it is undoubtedly a tree (written with s for 5 ). 

In AH. 180 I suggested as a comparison the Heb. siqmim , Ficus 
Sycomorus L., by a not uncommon metathesis when there is an m in the 
word (just as musukkanu is vvKayuvos). In the text quoted from p. 247 
it immediately precedes <f mulberry ” which, since the Ficus Sycomorus 
receives its name from its resemblance to the mulberry, bears out this 
meaning. (Bostock, Pliny , NH. xiii, 14, note 65). The tree, of which the 
Arab, name is jummaiz, is found in Syria and Palestine ( FP . 2 ii, 516), and 
has a somewhat sweet fruit. 

^Glfj-PAR 1 , lu (?)-... . , 

^GI 6 -PAR-KUR-RA, U (?)- .... 

These occur in the same group in the vocabulary Mat. 1, ii, 19-20, 
along with ^a-am-ki-in-dar see p. 312) : 

* ? gi 6 -par lu (?)- . . . . 

* ? gi 6 -pAr-kur-ra u (?)- .... 

The presumption will therefore be that it is something in the nature of 
the i? A-AM, which I have taken to be Citrus , but probably, since its con¬ 
nection is remote in the list, not closely allied to it. 

^Gifl-PARj (or PARj — tak) occurs in M2 1 ./thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Feet, f, bathe continuously, AM. 69, 2, 7. It is 
described as sammu (sami) tab-ud-da (“a drug for the heat of the day ”, 
probably) (me? 1 ina lib sikir ba-ra, i.e. for bathing). 

(2) pa (tops) ; ext.: Feet , with pa of licorice, pa of laurel, pine- 
turpentine, fir-turpentine, apply locally, AM. 74, 1, iii, 5 : with chamomile 
and pa of fennel (samrani) bray, apply, ib. 12 : j*, bind on, AM. 15, 3, 21. 
Stomach , f, poultice, Ku. 1, 1, 24 : ii, ii, 42, 59, 63 : ii, iii, 14, 60 : ii, iv, 
17, 53. Anus-trouble , f, uncertain use, AM. 58, 2, 7 : f, poultice, AM. 57, 
6, 10 (probably). Venereal, f, bind on end of penis continuously, mixed 
with fat, KAR. 193, 20 (dup. AM. 58, 6, 5). After cleansing mouth , f, 
boiled in water, and bathe, AM. 24, 5, 9. Swelling , f, apply, AM. 75, 1, 
iv, 10 (+ 18, 5, r.). Doubtful parts : Ears , reduce . , . gi 6 -par alone, bray, 
blow into ears, AM. 36, 1, 8. 

Note the omen : “if in the muspalu of a town ^gi 6 -pAr appears ” 
(the other and following omens containing a similar protasis for the 
fruits (etc.), pomegranate, laurel, fig, vine, medlar, and palm (DA. 31, 1). 

The plant would appear perhaps to be poisonous, since it is never 
used internally : it may appear with various fruits or laurel near a town. 
The best suggestion I can make for its identification is the Oleander, 
Nerium Oleander L., a native of the Near East, or Nerium odorum Sol. 
The N. Oleander is used in Trance to make a solution (of the leaves), 
to wash the head (LPG. 272). N. odorum Sol. (Herzfeld at Ears, Beih. ii, 
34 : Ascherson, in Low. 422, not N. oleander in Persia, but N. odorum) is 
used in India, the root being for skin diseases, inflammations, and 
chancres ; the root-bark and sweet-smelling leaves ext., a decoction of the 
leaves for swellings, and fresh juice of the young leaves for eyes (IMP. 
ii, 800). 

1 Sometimes written ^gi 0 -tag, AM. 58, 2, 7 : 74, 1, iii, 5 and 12. 
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The oleander is certainly one of the most striking plants in the Kurdish 
hills, and I remember having seen it near Basrah. 

i? SE-MUR. 

It occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) pa (tops) : Ext.: Stomachic , alone, boil one mana in rose-water, 
cool, bind on, Kit. ii, i, 9. 

Int. : Stomach , with pa (tops) of licorice, etc., drink, AM. 39, 1, 6. 

(2) Hashallatu (sour juice), AM. 72, 2, r. 2. 

sam *?se~mur, KAR. 203, r. 1, i-iii, 16. A s- ° m §i-MUR occurs (the pa 
used), Stomachic , poultice, Ku. i, i, 24. Gf. * 0171 si-mur or Bam $i-mur-tu , 
AM. 61, 4, 6. 

I can suggest only that as se-mur = tumru “ ashes ”, a possible 
line of research would be towards such a plant as the Dead Sea Bruit, 
Galotropis procera , RBr., which is said to grow also in Persia, Arabia, and 
tropical Africa ( MPB . 1065). The description is given in Murray's 
Handbook , Syria , Palestine , ed . 1903, 37, which, if it does not apply to the 
‘^se-mur, may be of use to future investigators : “On the Plain of Engedi 
the traveller will be able to illustrate for himself a remarkable passage of 
Josephus relative to the fruit called Apples of Sodom: e . . . There are still 
to be seen ashes reproduced in fruits, which resemble eatable fruits in 
colour, but on being plucked by the hands, are dissolved into smoke and 
ashes' (Wars, iv, 8, 4). Here, beside the rivulet, a tree still grows with a 
singular fruit. Its Arabic name is ' Osher , and botanists call it Galotropis 
procera. The stem is 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter, and the height of the 
tree is from 10 feet to 15 feet. It has a greyish cork-like bark, and long 
oval leaves, which when broken off discharge a milky fluid. The fruit 
resembles a large smooth apple, hanging in clusters of two or ^hree, and 
having a fresh, blooming appearance ; when ripe it is of a rich yellow 
colour. But on being pressed or struck it explodes like a puff-ball. It is 
chiefly filled with air. In the centre a slender pod runs through it from the 
stem, and is connected by delicate filaments with the rind. The pod 
contains a small quantity of fine silk with seeds. The Arabs collect the 
silk and twist it into matches for their guns, preferring it to the common 
match, because it burns freely without sulphur. Thomson (LB. 617) 
says that at ‘Ain es-Sultan, near the Dead Sea : ‘ On the margin of this 
delightful brook grow great numbers of bushes, bearing a yellow apple, 
about the size and having very much the appearance of a small apricot, 
beautiful to the eye, but nauseous to the taste and said to be poisonous.''' 
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A. 1. ^gestin, haranu. 

2. * ? gestin. GIR (-ra), murdinu } amunlinnu. 

3. ^gestin.ka (v. pil), pi(l)lu. 

4. R'gestin . lul . a, karan selabe (v. selibi) (see under Poisonous 

Plants, p. 142). 

5. i? GE§TIN.SU.US,(v. stj) RA (v, RU), SUSTU. 


Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 14, ll. 1 iff. ; Mai. 1, i-ii, 11 (= a) 

and 63, 1 ff.(= b) : Ras Shamra (Thureau-Dangin, Syria , 1931, pi. xlvi) : 

GESTIN 

ka-ra-nu 

15. ^GESTIN- GIR (-RA) 

mur-di-nu (v. a-mur-din-nu) 

i? GESTIN-KA (V. PIL) 

pi-lu-u (v. pil-lum) 

i? GESTIN- LUL-A 

ka-ra-an se-la-be (v. se-li-bi) 

i? GESTiN-su (v. st;)-us-RA (v. ru) su ( -u ), i.e. sustu (v. su-us-ru-u) 

1 

^GESTIN-IGI-GUD (v. DUE !) 

i(e)-ni alpi (v, al-pi) 

20. i? GESTIN- SUR-RA 

sa-ah-tu (v. ta) 

^GESTIN-HA-PAR-A 1 2 

1 

mu-zi-qu 

i? GESTIN-GAM-ME (v. MA) 

ka-ra-la-nu (v. (kul(gul)-li-nu) 3 4 * 

^GESTIN- GAM-ME (v. MA) 

ta-ra-la {%)-nu (v. ki-li-la-nu) 

^GESTIN-GAM-ME 

kip-pat (^)karani (v, ka-ra-ni) 

25. i? GESTIN-GAM-ME (v. MA) 

dil-lat (v. la-at) ( i? )Jcarani (v. „ ) 

^KIN-GESTIN 

is-hu-na-tu (v. is-hu-un-na-tum) 

Z ' ? GA (v. KA) — GESTIN 

ditto (v. ,, ) 

i? GA (v. KA)-RA-AN-GE§TIN 

ditto (v. ,, ) 

4 l ' ? DIL-LA- GESTIN 

dil-la-tu (v. turn) 

30. 6 ^PA-PA-AL-GESTIN 

7 7 

^PA-PA-AL-GESTIN 

pa-pa-a[l]-lum 

i? PA-PA-AL-DU 13 -GESTIN 

s[il (?)] -hi 6 

^AMA-GESTIN 

.um-mu ... 7 


(Ras Shamra gives the list, without Akkadian equivalents) in this 
order ; ^gestin, ^gestin-gir-ri-a, ^gestin-ka, ^gestin-lul-a, ^gestin- 

GA-RA-AN, ^GESTIN-GAM-MA, ^GESTIN-SUR-RA, ^GESTIN-IGI-GUD, *?ELLAT- 

gestin, i? GAM-MA — GESTiN, ^ga-ra-an-gestin. Thureau-Dangin draws 
attention, p. 227, to certain differences from Meissner J s publication.) 


1 Mai. (a) and II JR. 45, 4, omit. 

2 Mat. \a) ^geStin- ?-a, II JR. 45, 4, omits this line and l. 24. 

3 ii JR. 45, e-f, 63-4, gives ka-ra-an li-e and ,, (= ka-ra-an) la-a-ni as values for 
^GeStin-gam-ma and omits horizontal line after dillat Icarani. 

4 Mai. (a) has an additional line . . . -ge§tin = 

6 Mat. ( b ) has a horizontal line here. 

6 Mat. (b) si (t)-him u - . . 

7 Meissner For the continuation of this text see p. 302, after *?sia. 
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(a) * ? gestin, haranu , the grape-vine, wine : cf. Schrader, quoted Meissner, 

MV AG. 1913, 2, 32, on Kapoivov) : 

It occurs in MT. : 

(1 ) gestin (without det.) : As medium for drugs : varying with 
kurunnu- beer, AM. 39, 9, 4 : varying with beer, AM. 48, 4, r. 11 : 58, 4, 
14 : 59, 1, 34 : 60, 1, 8 : 89, 1, 9 : no alternative, AM. 66, 7, 13 : 72, 2, 
4 : 76, 1, 10 : 88, 3, 7 : 97, 6, 4. 

(2 ) gestin 3,1 : As medium for drugs : varying with hurunnu-heer, 
AM. 87, 1, 12. 

(3) i? GESTiN : As medium in which to steep drugs, AM. 96, 1, 13 
(cf. 56, 1, 6). 

(4) ^gestin 7 ' 1 , AM. 43, 1, 25. 

(5) gestin- kalag-ga “ strong wine ” : AM. 66, 1,5: as medium, 
66 , 7, 7, 9 : with alternative (unknown), AM. 59, 1, 42. 

(6 ) gestin-dug-ga “ sweet wine ”, apparently as medium (without 
alternative), AM. 2, 7, 7 : as drink, simply, AM. 21, 4, 5 : 49, 6, 8 : 
80, 1, 16. 

(7) gestin-bid-lA (without a at beginning), AM. 37, 10, 9 : 84, 
4, iii, 5. 

(8 ) (^)gestin- sur(-ra) (= sahtu) “squeezed grapes” (Meissner, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 33) 1 : drink, f, AM. 40, 4, 9,' dup. 54, 3, 12/. : 60,1, 20. 
Used a.s medium, AM. 43, 6, 8 : 48, 2, 5 : 59, 1, 26 : 63, 1, 13 : 69, 3, 
12 : 82, 2, r. 11. Let stand with beer (etc. (?)), AM. 50, 5, 3 : with bi . . . , 
AM. 55, 6, 6. As enema (or sim.) AM. 57, 1,1: in rose-water, AM. 58, 
2, 6. As simple i? sahtu, Waschow, MV AG. x, 1, 35, l. 23. 

(9) a- gestin-na, tabdtu “vinegar” ( PRSM. 1924, 21). In 
smegma (?), j, AM. 67, 6, 5. Mix in beer, f (?), AM. 89, 3, ii, 13. As 
medium, AM. 65, 5, 8 : 77, 5, 7 : 96, 6, 12 : with beer, 79, 5, 3 : £ qa, 
41, 1, iv, 21. \ qa for urinary trouble, f, introduce by penis, AM. 66, 7, 
19. Together with gestin, j, AM. 90, 1, 6. Cf. “ 10 siqlu sahle sd pi (ka) 
aban ursi sa siliqqa (?) la iddi a-gestinna la, sulputu ”, KAR. 202, i, 16, 
sim. to CT. xxiii, 23,11, and cf. AM. 50, 3, 4 (RA. 1933, 10). Karpat —-—, 
(a vessel of vinegar), AM. 9, 1, 44 (cf. V R. 42, a, 12). 

(10 ) a- gestin-na -kalag-ga “ strong vinegar ” : a-gesti-na dan- 
na-ii , AM. 84, 1, ii, 5. Cf. a-gestin-na sam-ra-te u samnu dap-ra-nu , PL 
30, S. 698, 16, dup. KAR. 203, r. iv, 9. 

(11) al-us-sa a-gestin-na 2 : mouth-wash (?), |, AM. 28, 7, 7. 
Stomachic , drink alone, AM. 39, 1, 10. 

(12 ) a-gestin-na-bil(b!l)-lA : AM. 5, 3, ii, 13 : 37, 10, 9 : varying 
with [gestin]-sur-ra as medium, AM. 92, 4, r. 6. 

Note also the following words : 

* ? gestin(-na)—par-a, mu(n)ziqu , D. 211, 19, dried grapes, raisins 
as Ebeling (Neub. Briefe, 310) suggests, for Meissner J s “ Mischwein ” 
(MVAG. 1913, 2, 33). Mentioned along with dried figs (titta pisd) among 

1 The root sahdlu (< to press ” is well known : it occurs in MT., AM. 14, 5, 7, 

. . . arqu-su rat mi vl -su “ while it is yet green thou shalt bray, squeeze its water ”, 

aud AM. 25, 6, ii, 13, . . . [ar]qu-m lu-ha-sa, mi vl -su the same. It is applied to eye- 

troubles : if a man’s eyes m-uh-hu-la (bulge ?), AM. 13, 3, 4, cf. ind u -su v,s-<sa-ha-ta , 
V R. 31, c. 69). Note ka-ra-an sa-ah-ii as the translation for ^ge^tix-Stjr-ra, KAR. 42, 
r. 12-13). a ™ el GE§Tm-AuR-RA = sahiC harani {MA. 873) is the grape-presser. 

2 On this as perhaps mother of vinegar ”, see Bab. 1934, 124, and RA. 1929, 49. 
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offerings made by Nebuchadnezzar (Pognon, Wady Brissa, vii, 24: 
Langdon, NBK. 169, vii, 24). I found red dried grapes from the mountains 
at Mosul eaten for cough. 

Kililanu must be connected with the late Heb. k e lild “ crown ”, 
like Sam kilili, associated with the convolvulus, Scammony (p. 13), and 
consequently the tendril of the vine. Equally dillatu 1 will be the Syr. 
ddlithd , brachia , palmites ( FJ . i, 68 ; Meissner rightly “ Weinranke ”, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 33, as also hippaiu , from the root hip , which must have 
the same meaning). 

Is (v. is) hu(n)natu is applied apparently to other trees than the vine 
(GE. ix, v, 49, if this be not the vine). On ummi ... as “ die 
Mutterpflanz ”, see Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 33. (For a word for a grape- 
cluster, cf. iskillatu ~ Heb. y esk6l , DACG. 105.) 

The word for <£ wine ” can be gestin, ^gestin, gestin pZ , or ^gestin pJ , 
in ADD . (tablets of the later Sargonid period). But “ vine ” may also be 
t? GESTiN, since it grows in a * ? sar “ orchard ” (ADD. 773, r. 2). In late 
Bab. times special wines came from mdt Izallam , mdt Tiiimmu 7 ^Simmini, 
mdt Hilbunim 7 mdt Aranabanim 7 7J ^ £ Suham , mdt Bit (? )-kubatim 7 and mdt jBitdiim 
(Nbk., Grotefend Cyl., 1 R. 65, 22). Izallam may be the mdt Nizalli of 
ADD. 1000, 1, and 1001, 1, and mdt Hilbunim is, of course, Helbon. 
i? Ka-ra-nu is definitely the grape-vine (often defined by the addition of 
gapnu , 2 while ka-rci-nu is “ grapes ” (Nbn. 606). 

On the question of inu as meaning “ wine”, I am in doubt (see Jensen, 
ZA. i, 186, and literature in MA.). It depended first on the equivalence 
mu-tin = i-nu (ii, R. 25, a, 38). From Br. 1322-1324 mu-tin certainly has 
the value karanu “ wine ” ; but it also has the value beltu “ lady ” 
(SAL 773), and it might be that inu is merely a variation of enu “ lord ”. 
Nor can I think the passage quoted by Zehnpfund as convincing (BA. 
1890, 524). Hehn has translated (BA. 1906, 310, 28) the passage sudduru 
guggane qutrini niqnaqqi l H-ni sa-am-me-e u *[ ? ] . . . , but he does not 
offer a translation or commentary for l Hnu. Equally, I am in doubt about 
the passage adduced from a letter by Scheil (RA. 1917, 185), mentioning 
also kcirctnu , and Tilmun-dates : 

2 -ta sab (= pa + ib) §i-mes nunuz 
sa sadi(i) 

Here he transliterates si-mes nunuz as ine vl piY y u 7 and translates “ deux 
sappa de vins, cru, de la montagne 

I think, therefore, that it is uncertain whether we are to see the origin 
of our word “ wine ” in Assyria, although perhaps the equivalence mu-tin 
= inu may be academically an indication. I do not believe that inu was 

1 Cf. Mat. 88, 4, 22 . . . [ a]r Ica-ra-ni | Sam a-ar dil-la-lim, (?). 

2 There is a difference between gapnu and gupnu , although they might excusably be 

confused, since the sign often used for the first syllable may read both gap and gup. This 
was pointed out by Thureau-Dangin (HC. 43), gapnu being the Heb. gepMn for “ vine ”, 
and gupnu meaning the trunk of a tree. In Harper, BA. 1894, 429, 27, gu-up-nu is spelt 
out, in relation to a grove of hasur : in Cam,b. No. 192, 23, ga-ap-nu is mentioned, 
ina Sap-la-nu i ?ga-ap-nu u giSimmaru ina *?§ar. Anp. binds the decapitated heads of 
warriors ina gup-ni Sa Sad4(e) (AKA. 308, 43), ina gup-ni sa tarbas ehalli-Su (ib. 320, 71), 
and ina gup-ni ina li-me -it dli-Su-nu (ib. 295, 118). (hi-up-ni dan-nu4i Sa occurs 

in the description of mountains by Sennacherib (iii R. iv. No. 4). Curiously, in Syriac it is 
guphne (plur.) which is the vine. 
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in any general use as wine. The probability is that Delitzsch (Worterbuch 
350) is correct in referring it to a similar word (inu) sa sikari (following 
,, sa me vl , Lesestucke 3 , p. 85). 

Inbu, long knowji as <c fruit” (MA. 68, and a full list of examples, 
HWB. 97). In Nbn. 869, 1 [in]-bi-i-ti describes vines of grapes, “ vines ” 
of figs, “ vines ” of pomegranates, and vines not bearing : in Nbn. 606, 
in-bi-i-ti similarly describes various grape vines and “ vines ” ( i? gup~pu !) 
of pomegranates. At the same time in-bi-e must surely have a more 
definite and special meaning than merely “ fruit ” in the contract, 
Cyr. 97 mentioning . . mana , 5-| shekels of gold delivered to goldsmiths to 
make into 35 in-bi-e. What, too, is “ 20 (or) 30 gur of en-bi for the bit alpe 
(house of oxen) ” (Ebeling, Neub. Briefe, No. C. 113) ? 

2. ^gestin- gir(-ra), (a)murdi(n)nu , Rubus , bramble, rose. 

In addition to the references in D. 210 , 9, cf. the following in a broken 
vocabulary from Nineveh : 



. -tu 


\ sam mur-din]-nu ina Bu-ba-ri 
[ sarn mur-di~]n-nu ina Bu-ba-ri 
[ ram a (?) -mur-din-nu 
sam a ('l)-mur di -nu 


. -ra-nu 


. ra-nu 


.-«(?) 


See also Mat. 88, 5, 31-2. 

Jensen, KB. vi, 516, took this to be the Arabic war ad “ rose ”, 
probably rightly, the Sumerian group <c vine + thorn” bearing this 
out (cf AF. 55). Meissner (Beitr. ii, 6) mentions the form i? mit-ur-ti-in-nu 
(“ seven hours of i? m. ”, Weidner, Boghaz Stud., vi, 1922, 64, 30), and 
compares the forms amwrriqdnu, murriqdnu (MVAG. 1913, 2, 32). It 
would appear to have its origin in the Assyrian * am amaridu = asagu, 
thorn. 

That it means the wild rose may perhaps be apparent in a line from 
Reisner’s Hymnen, No. 60, 16 : 

[ina]lib-bi-su it-ti-it-tu sd-di-i mur-din-na ib-ta-na 
“ [Therejin the mountain-thorn produced the rose/’ 

Another quotation, however, certainly suggests that the scribe had 
the teazle in mind, where Relit answers : 

a ('l)-ta-al-la gi-su a-sab-bir-ma a-mur-din-nu a-na ni-ip-si a-nap-pa-as 
“ I will arise (?), I will break the gisu- thorn, 1 I will card the bramble to 
wool.” 

(Craig, Rel. Texts, i, r. 1 : Martin, Textes Rel ., 1903, 101). FJ. 2 i, 587, 
however, says that the Dipsacus fullonum Mill, or teazle for carding wool 


1 Tor gissu “ thorn ",cf. amatu an\_ni]tu Id gissi ina libbikunu lit naddta “ let this word 
be fixed in your minds like a gissi ” (Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 18, 68). Cf. also Abp., Rassam 
Cyl. viii, 84, “ between great trees, gi-is-si (and) OqeStin-gibp* (brambles), a way of 
** ip-ti-e-ti (thorns) 
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is unknown in Arabic lands. It is, of course, possible that some other 
similar plant, perhaps a thorn, was used to card wool, but it must be 
noted that the peculiar virtue of the teazle is the little hook at the end of 
the spine. I am indebted to Mrs. Crowfoot for the following valuable 
remarks on the teazle. A teazle, she tells me, does grow wild in Syria- 
Lebanon and, like our own wild teazle, is near the cultivated Fuller’s 
teazle, Dipsacus fullonum, the “ tame teazle ” of Gerarde, but it does not 
grow in Palestine, and Mrs. Crowfoot never heard of its use. The teazle, 
she says, is used to tease cloth, the heads being fixed on the rim of a wheel, 
or on a cylinder, which is made to revolve against the surface of the cloth 
to be “ fleeced ”, thus raising the nap, the great value of the teazle being 
that it will raise the nap without tearing the cloth, as a comb might do, 
because the spines are hooked. 

The pa (leaves) of ^gestin (?)-gir are a drug for tab-ud-da (bray, 
anoint in oil alone), KAR. 203, 52. It occurs also in KAR. 208, 7. 

Murdinnu is also the name of a disease connected with the head or 
eyes (GT. xxiii, 23, 2, end^-su birratu ipitu isitu murdinna guqana asd 
u dvmiu nuddd). This must be the ivardinj (warad with the termination 
-nj), “ fongus h&natoide de 1’oeir,” a kind of ophthalmia, Dozy, ii, 796. 

3. 1? gestin-ka (v. pil), pi(l)lu , perhaps Solarium Melongena L., aubergine, 

egg-plant. 

Pillu is also the word for “ Mandrake ” (p. 217), it being the 
equivalent of the Arab, luff ah by a common metathesis (perhaps the word 
pilu (recognized as meaning t£ egg ”) is to be seen in the Syr. paheldthd 
“ testicles ”). The Syr. description of the mandrake (the /caMna-plant 
must, I think, be this) in SM . ii, 708 : “ on the top thereof two little balls 
which are like the testicles of a man ”). Yet the Arab, luff ah has a second 
meaning, that of a species of aubergine or egg-plant (Solarium Melongena 
L., resembling the badinjan = samdm, Lane, Diet, s.v.), and this may give 
us the explanation. 

^geStin-ka, so far as I know, is found only in vocabularies. The 
meaning of gestin here may be paralleled by its meaning of the grape, 
i.e . an egg-shaped fruit, and if we accept the possibility of pillu , like 
luff ah, having two meanings, “ mandrake ” and “ egg-plant ”, the com¬ 
parison with the grape will be apt. The “ egg-plant ” is found in the 
warmer parts of Africa, Asia, and America ; it is an annual; rises to the 
height of about 2 feet ; bears light violet flowers, which are followed by 
large fleshy berries, having the size and shape and, in the white varieties, 
very much the colour and resemblance of eggs (VK. 380) ; the fruits are 
white, yellowish, or purple (see FJ. iii, 367 : EB. xith ed. s.v. 
“ Aubergine ”). It is said to come from the East Indies ( MPB . i, 979) and 
Arabia (PC. xxii, 196). Whether the ica in the second half of the word 
represents the same colour 1 as in the mineral aban KA “ iron oxide ” is, 
of course, a matter for conjecture. 

5. Susru may perhaps be the Syr. sahsura , the mandrake (FJ. 2 iii, 367), 
since pillu ( i? GESTiN-£A) may be both mandrake and egg-plant. 


1 If so, should we refer the meaning of KA(ztf)-LtrM “ date ” to this ka “ brown ” 
(lvm = unnubu “ bear fruit”), or ^ka-a-ab-ba “ sea-weed (?) ”, similarly as the 
“ brown ” of the sea ? 
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GUMS, GUM-RESINS 

MYRRH, LIQUID AMBER (OR STYRAX), STORAX, GALBANUM, 
OLIBANUM (?), ASA FCETIBA, ABSINTHE, SAGAPENUM, BALM 
OF MECCA, EUPHORBIA 



RESINS, OLEO-RESINS, GUMS, AND GUM-RESINS 

Before discussing the different drugs in this section, 1 1 should like to 
quote A. Lucas's excellent definitions (Notes on Myrrh and Stacte } JEA. 
1937, 27), with a few additions from EC. : 

“ When first exuded, these materials are all liquid ; but with a few 
exceptions, such as balsams and the oleo-resins from certain trees . . . 
they soon harden and eventually become solid." 

“ Resins are solid bodies, insoluble in water, but usually wholly or 
largely soluble in alcohol, examples being . . . , colophony (rosin), . . . 
ladanum, mastic, and coniferous resins that have hardened naturally on 
the tree." (“ Nearly all dissolve, either wholly or partially, in alcohol, 
ether, the essences, fat oils, and sulphuret of carbon," EC. 856.) 

“ Oleo-resins and balsams are usually thick syrupy liquids, . . . 
examples being Chios turpentine . . . , Mecca balsam (Balm of Gilead), 
and storax.” (“ Balsams are insoluble in water," EC. ih.). 

“ Gums are solid bodies (‘ concrete in transparent or translucent 
drops ', E.C. 702), insoluble in alcohol, but either soluble in water or 
capable of taking up sufficient water to form a mucilage, the best example 
being gum arabic (gum acacia). 

“ Gum-resins are solid bodies, consisting . . . essentially of a mixture 
of gum and resin, with which is associated a small proportion of volatile 
oil, examples being myrrh and frankincense." (“ The emulsion which they 
form with water is owing to the solution of the gum, and the subsequent 
suspension of the other components in the mucilage," EC. 703.) 

It is useful to consider the main substances of this nature as used in 
ancient times : 

“ The formula for the ‘ regal ointment ’ made for the Parthian 
Kings included myrobalanus, costus, amomum, cinnamon, comacum, 
cardamom, spikenard, marum, myrrh, cassia, storax, ladanum, 
opobalsamum, Syrian calamus and Syrian sweet-rush, cenanthe, mala- 
bathrum, serichatum, cypress, aspralathus, panax, saffron, cypirus, 
sweet marjoram, lotus, honey, and wine ” (Schoff, Periplus , 112). 

“ The Mendesian ointment included resin and myrrh, oil of balanus, 
metopion (Egyptian oil of bitter almonds), omphacium, cardamom, sweet- 
rush, honey, wine, myrrh, seed of balsamum, galbanum, and resin of 
terebinth " (ib.). 

“ Another included oils (the common kinds), sampsuchon, lilies, 
fenugreek, myrrh, cassia, nard, sweet-rush, and cinnamon " (ib.). 

With this information about the various excretions we can examine 
such trees and plants as are defined by the prefix TiQ (i.e. riqu , riqqu ), 
which has been translated to mean “aromatic", “pleasant scent", 
and similar terms. 

Riqqu is distinct from sammu : “ 25 samme^ a siM^ _a annuti vl i these 
25 samme and riqqe " (AM. 84, 1, 4) : riqqe^' a is a word which covers 
all the group (siM^- a kal-a-bi su-nu } “ riqqe , all of them," CT. xxiii 
46,7) ; but it may also have a speeial use in early times (42 qa 
C. F.-Jean, RA. 1927, 66, 16, reign of Rim-Sin). Actually the definition 
is given, Mat. 88, 4, 19-21 2 : 

1 [See now E. Ebeling, Miitelassyrise.ha JRezepte zur JBereitung von wohlriechenden 
8alben, in Orientalia , 1948, pp. 129, 299.] 2 See D. No. 215. 
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[som] g IM 

\_ Sam u]r-qLe-tu 

[ fom ] SIM 

s am ritfjj- 

[ lom ] SIM 

* am . . -[a]r (?)-cZ« 


and Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 18, 47 : 

sim | tiq-qu 

The meaning of urqitu , from Luck . 46, 9, pagri quradi-sunu kima 
urqiti umcilld seri “with the bodies of their warriors like grass I filled the 
desert ”, is clear, and has nothing to do with “ gums ” or “ resins ” ; 
the special use in the vocabulary from Mat. above (burasu) is the pine- 
gum, doubtless translating the text of Rim-Sin’s date : s ' am . . ~[a]r~du 
might be lardu , nard-grass, but doubtful. It is not impossible that the 
Assyrian philologist has associated the two roots of riqu and urqitu (from 
the application of the two meanings to sim), and has, somewhat 
irresponsibly perhaps, ascribed urqitu thus also to sim. 

Sargon (Khors. ]A2 ff.) is also indicative : ( i? urkarinu erinu i? surmcm 
kala riqqi biblat mdt Hamani sa erisun tabu “ all riqqe , the product of the 
Amanus, whereof the scent is pleasant ” : cf. also Esarhaddon (PE. 27, 
30, 31) i? sarmahhu tamsil 7ndi Hamanim sa kola riqqe^- a u inbi hurrusu 
“ a great park like the Amanus, which luxuriates in all riqqe and fruit 

Instructive are the indications in the Babylonian explanatory text, 
BRP . pi. 37, JRAS. 1924, 455, 13 jf. : a-dan ng HAL hilu ana am asutum 
innippus : a-dan di-tur : kima epiri asurre : rig RiM : turi : insaru : 
hibisli ria GAM-GAM sa kappe libbu rig BULUG t ^mes-la rig Lu-LD : n ‘ g MUK 
r * v SAL hibisli sa ina sipli dd-e-w sim#* - ® : urii(§amru) : labanatum : 
“ Gum of Wg HAL (galbanum) which is made for medicine : gum (-resin) 
of li-tur (scammony), (which is) like the dust of walls : rig RiM : turi 
(Aleppo pine) : sap : resin of rig GAM-GAM (fir-turpentine), wherein there 
are cones (or, could it be, “ of the cones, in the midst,” i.e. from the 
middle of fir-cones ?) : balukku ( Ferula communis ), simessalu (p. 303) : 
kukru (fir-turpentine) (the three latter explaining the three preceding), 
resin which comes forth for incantations. siM^ i_a — uru (§amru) incense.” 

But Wg as a determinative is also found in certain mineral chemicals, 
e.g. sim .bi.zi. da, kohl, sim.bi.guskin, realgar, sim.dir, ferric oxide (see 
DACG. 258) (there are many others), so that the word riqqu cannot be con¬ 
fined to vegetable gums, or vegetable products. Moreover, am siM (probably 
a form of am bappiru , which is the sign sim -f- gar) means “ a brewer ”, 

Hitherto the suggestion that riqqu = the Heb. rdqedh has found no 
little favour, 1 and yet it is not satisfactory, since the sign sim (D. 215, 3) 
has the value ri-i-q[u] or ri-qu , which does not suggest the root rdqah. 

If we look at the sign sim (Thureau-Dangin, REG. No, 393) it may 
be, as Deimel (No. 215) says, “ ein Gefass mit Fuss,” but I am inclined 
to think that the “ foot ”, which is rather obscure, is another vase in 
which the upper, larger, vase (with a pointed end) is placed. This suggests 
the ordinary arrangement of a porous water-jar (although more usually 
set in a wooden stand) which allows its muddy fluid to trickle filtered 
into the pot beneath. Our Assyrian word riqu is at once referable to the 

1 E.g. Jensen, ZA. 1891, 350. “ lUkku . . steht doch wohl fur *rikhu und komrat, 
worauf icb zuerslv aufmerksam maclite, von einer 
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Arabic rawwaqa “ to clarify ”, and its derivatives rdivuq “ filter ” and 
raiq “ the best part of a thing ”, so that if we pursue this meaning in the 
determinative siM( r * ff ), we should get an indication of a fluid filtering from 
another substance, which will admirably suit the gum-resins which it 
makes. This again coincides with the equivalence siM- i_a = uru ( samru ), 
the latter word (if uru) 1 probably coming from the root aru “ to throw, 
shoot, evacuate (the body) ”. Riqqu (riqu), then, represents the substances 
which have oozed or filtered forth from trees. 

So much for riQ as determinative to the obvious gum-resins. Equally, 
we might see riq as a reasonable determinative with “ myrtle ”, which has 
a volatile oil obtained from every part of the plant, while dapranu 
“ juniper ” may well provide sandarach, a resin from incisions. In the 
case of the arsenic groups, where the determinative r ^(siM) plays so 
large a part ( DAOG . 45 jff.), we can note that both orpiment and realgar 
are described as “resinous ” in some measure (EC. 819, 856). How far 
we are to explain the eye-paints and rouge as similarly connected with 
clay or arsenic, or alternatively as drugs to be “ smeared ” on the face 
is uncertain, but the association seems similar. 

The word, therefore, which would appear to cover riqqu (riqu), the 
evacuations or filterings of trees, is, I suggest, “ essence ”, with all its 
comprehensive English implications, and I think that the Heb. root 
rdqah , although tempting with its ideas of “ perfume ”, “ ointment ”, is 
philologically unsatisfactory. 

The plants and trees characterized by the det. riQ , and their different 
uses in medicine are as follow : 

riq dsu, myrtle (simple, powder, oil: int., ext., fumigation, enema). 
Tiq arganu, balm of Mecca (simple, powder : int., ext., fumigation 
(probably), enema). 

riq baluhhu , galbanum (simple, Mlu-g um, oil : int., ext., fumigation, 
enema). 

Tiq balukku , probably storax (simple, oil: ext., fumigation). 

Tiq bariratu , sagapenum (simple, powder : int., ext., fumigation, enema). 
riq buralu , pine (simple, powder, oil, water, seed : int., ext., fumigation, 
enema). 

Tiq dapranu , juniper (probably sandarach) (simple, zid-zid- powder, oil, 
seed : ext., fumigation, enema). 

Tiq darruqu, probably peach-gum, not in MT. 

riq erinu , cedar (simple, Mlu -gum (once), powder, oil : int., ext., fumiga¬ 
tion, enema). 

Tiq imdu , cypress of the cemeteries (simple, oil : int., ext.). 

Tiq turi , tiru, fir-gum (simple : int., ext., fumigation, enema). 
riq hanaktu , probably opopanax (simple, powder, oil, seed, fat : int., ext., 
fumigation, enema). 

Tiq kirkircin burcisi (se-li-par), probably gum from pine-cones, Pinus 
halepensis (simple : int., ext., fumigation). 

Tiq kukru , fir (simple, powder, water, oil, seed : int., ext., fumigation, 
enema). 

riq margusu , see p. 364. 

1 If $amrH is correct, the root is probably cognate to the Syr, Sammar “ made to flow ”, 
the same as Hmru “ fennel ”. ^ 
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Tiq murru , myrrh (simple, powder, oil (= stakte) : int., ext., fumiga¬ 
tion, enema). 

riQ niqibtu “ male and female ”, Euphorbia Antiquorum L. (simple, oil of 
Mu-gum once : int., ext., enema). 
riq sihu y wormwood (simple, powder : int., ext., fumigation, enema). 
riq sappandu , W( *es-ha-ra, not in MT. 

riq suadu y union own (simple, powder,* oil, seed : int. (?), ext., enema : 

rifl iM-MAN-DU, int., ext., fumigation). 
riq sumlalu , unknown (simple, powder : ext., enema). 
riq simmessalu, unknown (simple : int., ext., enema). 

Tiq surmenu, cypress (simple, powder, oil: int., ext., enema). 

Tiq urtu y perhaps broom (simple : ext.). 

It will be noted that the Mu-gum occurs only with one of the above 
( riq balahhu) to any serious extent ( riq erinu and riq niqibtu have one instance 
each). On the other hand the following (not marked with riq ) all have a 
Mu-gum (a-dan “ strong water ”,* which, as I think will be obvious, is 
a gum soluble in water) : 

sa7n abukatu y scammony (simple : int., ext., fumigation, enema). 

30771 as, Asa fcetida (simple, seed (root doubtful) : int., ext., enema (?)). 

30771 M Tj-gir ( asagi ), gum Arabic (simple : see p. 180, and cf. i? kiskanu , 
~ p. 289). 

sam Ml balti sadi y Eoballium elaterium L. (simple : rare, see p, 81). 
iam binu, tamarisk (simple, water, seed, root : int., ext., fumigation). 
' sam nuhurtu y Asa fcetida (simple, powder, water, seed, root : int., ext., 
enema). 

Sam sarbatu, willow (the Mu- gum is called especially S0771 par “ the white ”, 
“ clear ”) : (simple, seed : int., ext., fumigation, suppository, but 
not enema), 

* am tiydtu, Asa fcetida (simple : int., pessary, enema). 

(To these gums may be added lam iarhu y tragacanth, p. 272). 

Note also M (a-dan) eri “ gum of copper ”, used with 30771 par (the 
nitre from willows), brayed and blown into the eye, AM. 9, 1, 39. This 
must be very near the Lapis Divinus : “ Copper Sulphate, Potassium 
Nitrate, and Alum, of each equal parts, in powder, fused in a glazed 
earthen crucible,” camphor then being added, the whole being used as an 
eye-wash in distilled water (P. 468). 

Of the above list of plants marked by 30771 scammony provides a gum- 
resin which, when powdered and triturated with water, affords an 
emulsion : Asa fcetida , when triturated with water, does the same : the 
fruit of Ecballium Elaterium provides a sediment which, according to 
Pliny (NH. xx, 2), is collected in rain-water, in which it falls to the bottom, 
after which it is thickened in the sun ; but the active principle (according 
to P. 481) is insoluble in water. Tamarisk-bark provides a decoction in 
water which can be used against gout and dropsy (. LPG . 441), so that 
presumably we might consider this a gum soluble in water. Gum Arabic 
is, of course, soluble in water, and the willow-nitre (Ml i? sarbati) will 
have the same property. 

While, therefore, we can translate a-dan as “ gum ”, we can base 

1 Also with the value zibu (£>. 579, 280), hardly “ Schakal ” as Deimel tentatively 
suggests, but probably connected with a cognate to the Heb. zHbh “ flow 
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little presumption on its being necessarily soluble in water, although in 
every case given above, there is some reason to see such a connection. 
At the same time it is not unreasonable to draw some conclusion from the 
absence, on the other hand, of a use of Mlu with practically all but one of the 
plants determined by riq , and this would suggest that where Mlu is used we 
should suspect at least a gum-resin which will give an emulsion in water. 

In conclusion of this brief summary, it might be added that of the 
(gum-resins) marked by riq we have still to identify one fairly common, 
riq suadu, and three rarer, riQ sumlalu, ri<i sappandu , and riq simessalu. The 
other identifications are certain, or at least reasonable. 

The commonest gum-resins not yet attributed to Assyrian words are 
Ammoniac ( Dorema Ammoniacum Don, from Persia, allied to Opopanax), 
and one or other of the two, Opopanax or Olibanum (dependent on the 
meaning of riq kanaktu), and the resin, Labdanum (from Crete, not probable 
in Assyria). There would appear to be no plant identifiable with mastich 
(the Pistacia lentiscus) unless we should see it in one of the LAM-group of 
trees (see p. 248). 

riff si§, murru , Balsamodendron myrrhct Nees, myrrh. 

This has long been identified, sis here meaning “the bitter (gum) 
Myrrh, as at present known, is the Balsamodendron myrrha Nees from 
Arabia, and it is used m India as an emmenagogue, expectorant, detergent, 
and astringent ; ini. for fever, flatulence, constipation, hysteria, chronic 
bronchitis, leucorrhcea, and epilepsy, while ext. it is used for eyes, and as 
dentifrice and gargle for spongy gums, and as a fumigatory for sores. It is 
said to prevent hair falling off (BMM. 209). (Described in Schoff, 
Periplus , 112). 

It occurs thus in MT. 1 : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Head, f, poultice, AM. 2, 1, 22. Temples , ]', 

bind on, AM. 20, 1, 14, dup. CT . xxiii, 40, 27. Eyes, ]', blow in, AM. 9, 
1, 38. Nose (?) (or sim.), ]'> apply, AM. 26, 2, 6. Ears, f, insert, AM. 33, 
1, 20, 26 : 36, 1, 14 : 37, 2, r. 14. Mouth-wash , with alum, AM. 21, 4, 
5 (probably) : 26, 6, 9. Anus-trouble, f, ointment, AM. 42, 2, 1 : uncertain 
use, f, AM. 58, 2, 11. Plains, |, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 8 : prob. bind on, ]', 
AM. 51, 4, 7 : chilblains, f, bind on, AM. 32, 5, 12. Wash, 94, 2, ii, 10. 

Hand of Ghost, f, ointment, AM. 94, 2, ii, 17. 

Int.: Strangury, f, [drink], AM. 59, 1, 39, 45 : alone, drink in beer, 
anoint in oil, introduce into the penis by a tube, EAR. 203, i, 22. Simple 
hiniqti (retention), f, [drink \-AM. 60, 1, 7, 9 : |, drink, ib. 19 : mentioned 
as one of seven for hiniqti, AM. 89, 4, 9, of six, ib. 12, of nine, ib. 5. 
Urinary, alone in A.suD-beer and LU-TiN-NA-beer drink, EAR. 155, ii, 6, 

Enema : f, AM. 56, 1, r. 6 : AM. 94, 2, 9 : f, EAR. 157, r. 4, 

(2 shekels). 

Fumigate: Ears, f, AM. 33, 1, 31, dup. 35, 1, 7, and 38, 2, r. 9. 
Quantities (besides those given above) : 1 su, AM. 41, 1, iv, 24 (one of 
3 masqidti) : \p%tqi, |, in enema, ib. 16 ; 1 shekel, AM. 31, 1, 2. 

(2) Seed: lam zir Tiq sis = Sam zir gestin-[gir-ra], PI. 30, 79-7-8, 19, 
14. Zir mur-ri mentioned EAR. 185, iii, 16. 

(3) zid (powder) : Plains (siggdti), bind on, EAR. 192, iii, 55. 

1 It is possibly a gloss or a variant to [ YiQ ]ni-qib4u, KAR. 182, r. 26. 
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(4) Oil (undoubtedly stable, described by Lucas, JEA. 1937, 29 : 
“ Theophrastus, who was a botanist, states that £ from the myrrh when it 
is bruised flows an oil: it is, in fact, called stakte (in drops) because it 
comes in drops slowly \ He then explains that £ some indeed say that 
this is only the simple uncompounded perfume and that all the others 
are compound . . . but others declare that the manufacture of stakte 
(myrrh-oil) is as follows : having bruised the myrrh and dissolved it in 
oil of balanos over a gentle fire, they pour hot water on it : and the myrrh 
and oil sink to the bottom like a deposit : and, as soon as this has occurred, 
they strain off the water and squeeze the sediment in a press ”. (Concerning 
Odours, trans. Sir A. Hort, 29) . . . “ Dioscorides . . . states that £ stacte 
is the name given to the fat of fresh myrrh, crushed with a little water and 
pressed out’ (i, 73) ” (Lucas discusses this at length admirably). The 
oil of myrrh was one of the gifts of Tushratta (TA. 25, iv, 51), coming from 
Mitanni, N. of Syria ; from him also came w? bur = basmu, the Arab. 
basdm ( ib . 22, iii, 33). 

In MT. the oil is used thus : 

Temples, f (?), AM. 33, 1, 6. To keep away mouth (or tooth) -trouble, 
as a medium for other drugs, AM. 78, 1, 32. Cf. lam r£? sis sd samni du-du 
(“ myrrh which runs oil ” ?)/ as a drug for sa-sd-ti [drink] in kurunnu- 
beer, KAR. 203, vi, 22. Cf. AM. 87, 19, and 12. 

(5) ga '*Sig “ milk (of (?)) myrrh ”, described as one of 18 samne vl 
(“ oils ”), KAR. 187, r. 3. 

(6) Note r£ *sis sa sadi u myrrh of the mountains ”, for anus-trouble, 
alone with fat of the left kidney of a male sheep (?), put on anus, KAR. 
203, ix, 12 (note Pliny’s £< wild myrrh ” (NH. xii, 35)). Whether Sam mur~ra 
i? kidi(i) brayed and drunk alone in beer for some form of jaundice, Ku. iii, 
iii, 9, is to be included here is doubtful. (Cf. also AM. 1, 2, 5 . . . ud-ma 
tu-uq-ta ma-li Sam 7nu-ur-tu mu.ni . . . ££ and full of tuqtu, its name is 
$am rnurru ”). In the description of the mythological being (Tod. 47, 12) 
i? murru lipifsu] ££ myrrh is [his] fat ”. 

Myrrh was used as incense in Assyria, a censer of it being placed at 
the head of a patient’s bed and a censer of burasu at the foot (Ebeling 
MV AG. 1918, 8, 12 ff. : cf. KAR. 72, r. 3, nIg.na r ^sis Hq li). 

( i? ) ( n ' 9 )BAL, ( i? ) h<! muk, ba(l)lu(k)ku, Liquidamhar orientalis Mill, (or 
Styrax officinalis L.), Storax (esp. Calamite storax) : 

i? rta MUK bal-lu-(uk)-ku 

i? m BAL ditto 

(Meissner, MVAG. 1913, 2, 17, 26-7). 

Von Soden ( ZA. 1936, 239, 146-8) gives the values : 

bal-lu-uk-Jcu Hl-lu-u 

hi-is-sd-hu ,, 

me-di-du ,, 

It occurs in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Temples, f, poultice, CT. xxiii, 39, 7 ( r %CK). 
Eyes , f (?), uncertain use, AM. 13, 3, 10 (^Abal) : f, bind on, 12, 6, 1 
(sa^BAL). Feet ,'[, steaming hot, [apply], AM. 69, 2, 10 ( r ^BAL). Breast and 

1 iA-DU-Dtr = “ fish oil ” {D. 231, 14, 6), but the other is possible here. 
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loins , f, poultice, AM. 49, 1, 8 ([ riff ]BAL). Lungs , f (?), mix in oil, anoint, 
AM. 45, 1, 12, 13 ( i? BAL). For the muscle of the “ middle ” (pelvis), 
uncertain application, AM. 69, 8, 17 ( H(? bal). Cough , f, rub, AM. 50, 
1, 8 ( 7 '^bal) : uncertain use, f, AM. 80, 1, 19 ( rif? BAL). Bruise {diksi), 
bandage, AM. 96, 1, 3 ( t ^muk). 

Fumigate: By nostrils, with gum of n " ff HAL (galbanum), AM. 64, 1, 
20 ( rig BAL). Against Ghost, with fir- and pine-turpentine and roses 
(probably fumigate), AM. 99, 3, 16 ( ria BAL). Ears , |, AM. 33, 1, 31 
( r %UK), dup. 38, 2, iv, 10 (cf. 34, 5, 6, t ^bal). 

Enema : AM. 94, 2, 4 ( w 7muk), f, AAA. 157, 4, and r. 13 (both 
r ^BAL) : AM. 56, 1, r. 6 ( . . . bal) : f, 13 (^bal) {cf. *|-, obv. 4, 

r %UK) : f, Kil. 1, ii, 15 ( r ^MUic), ib. 18, t ( Wo bal). Probably enema, t, 
AM. 41, 1, iv, 2 (^bal) {cf. 13). 

Quantities : enema, 2 shekels, ~\, AM. 41, 1, iv, 13 ( ri(? BAL) : 10 shekels 
(stomachic), f, AM. 79, 5, 6 ( 7 ’^bal). 

(2) OA : Oil of rifI BAL, ears, f, AM. 37, 2, 9. Head , apply alone, AM. 
105, 9 ( rz ‘*BAL). 

It is used in incense : 8 mana riqqe ( = wrw, samru) 1 mana 
riq ballukku ( riq bal-lu-uk~ku ) 18 qa Tiq burasi ana kinunu sa d Samas d Aa , 
d Gula ildni pl Sippar ki (to So-and-so, the smith) followed by 2 (?) mana 
riqqe ^' a ( uru , samru) ana mate §a kisru (to So-and-so) ( Cctmb. No. 126). 
Also used in a ritual for incense, contrasted with burasu in a second censer 
{Tod. 50, 20-21). It may be found, perhaps, as far back as the 3rd Dyn. 
of Ur {[ Tiq (?)]muk, Scheil, HA. 1921, 54, 27). 

A striking expression occurring in BBR. 75-8, 7 {qane ballukki “ reeds 
of ballukki ”) suggests at once the Catamite sten'ax of the ancients. This 
is an invocation to Shamash and Ada cl in : me vl Hcimanni elluti vl hibistu 
Hasur sad i -erini bisit i? erini i? surmeni i? siqitti i? supali qane ballukki 
istu subat . . . sade(e) elluti vl “ pure water of Amanus, gum of the Hasur 
mountains, the mount of cedar, the product of the cedar, cypress, almond, 
manna, qane ballukki, from the dwelling of the pure mountains Pliny 
himself says that the best Storax, which comes from Mt. Amanus, is 
highly esteemed for medical purposes ( NH. xii, 55). With these clues we 
can follow up the evidence for this identification of ballukku with Storax. 

Storax issues in a fluid state from incisions made in the bark of the 
Styrax officinalis, a native of the Levant, growing about 20 feet high : 
“as it was formerly the custom to collect and export this gum resin 
[Styrax officinalis] in reeds, it obtained the name of catamite styrax ” 
(VK. 559). I might add that when I was supplied with various gums as 
specimens, Styrax was the only one put up in a small bottle, the others 
being solid gums in envelopes, and it is obvious that in the offerings to 
Shamash and Adad quoted above, the styrax is presented in its calamite 
receptacles. The modern description of Styrax Calamita (in this case 
from Liquidambar orientalis) is given in P. 1170 : it “usually consists 
of sawdust impregnated with liquid Storax or, more rarely, of powdered 
Storax bark 3 parts beaten with Storax 2 parts to cause it to form a 
mass ’7 Its modern use (ib.) is similar to that of the Balsams of Peru and 
Tolu {i.e. ib. 214 and 217), stimulant and disinfectant expectorant : useful 
in chronic bronchitis : ext. for chronic indolent ulcers, sore nipples, scabies, 
pediculi, and parasitic skin diseases, and to relieve itching in urticaria. 
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It will be seen that there are two closely-allied plants considered as 
storax : note MPB. ii, 952, of Styrax officinalis “ Lieferte friiher Storax, 
der jetzt allein von Liquidambar orientalis gewonnen wird ”. 

The obvious Semitic comparison for riQ ballukku is the Syr. ballika 
(PS. 535), given as Ferula communis L., growing in waste fields and dry 
hills in Palestine ( FP . 2 iy 547). But FJ . iii, 456, gives the Syr. balilca as 
galbanum, and its Arabic equivalent as qinna. lb. 458 gives qinbil as the 
Arabic for F. communis , which might represent gi(n) r ^BAL (= qane 
ballukki). 

It will be noted that balukku is used externally or in fumigation, and 
‘’that it has an oil. The ext. use corresponds with the modern habit, but 
Pliny (NH. xxiv, 15) prescribes it (in this case the Amygdalite storax 
according to Fee, Bostoc-k ib.) internally and as a pessary, as well as 
externally. 

Besides its medicinal use it was employed by the Assyrians as 
incense, contrasted once with pine-gum. Although frankincense and 
olibanum are the most likely gums for incense, Pliny says “ from Syria 
they bring back storax, which, burnt upon the hearth, by its powerful 
smell dispels that loathing of their own perfumes with which these people 
are affected ” (NH. xii, 40). Evidently this must have been the bark : 
P. 1170 says that occasionally the bark of Liquidambar orientalis Mill, 
is used in the preparation of “ fumigating pastilles and incense ”. 

riff HAL, balu(h)hu , and its gum, Ferula Galbaniflua Boiss., galbanum. 

This drug has a marked peculiarity in connection with other drugs 
indicated by the determinative riq ; both in the syllabaries (Meissner, 
MV AG. 1913, 2, 17, 28-9) and in the MT. } the simple t ^hal and the 
more elaborate Ml riq RAh <c gum of nff HAL ” 1 are given, together in the 
same text, in contrast to the others, which are never duplicated exactly 
in this way. Obviously the two are sharply distinguished. 

The Sum. hal, with its Semitic value gararu “ run ”, “ roll ”, and 
nuhuru “ slit ” (cf. nuhurtu, Asafcetida ), shows that this plant must either 
give a gum exuding naturally or is slit for the purpose of obtaining it. 
The obvious equivalent would be the Heb. helb e nah , the 

equivalent of galbanum, the inversion of h and b in the Assyrian word 
being to a certain extent paralleled by the Heb. rdhel , the Assy, lahru. 
Galbanum is either Ferula Galbaniflua Boiss. et Buhse, growing in 
Demavend and certain high parts of Persia ( FH . 2 321) or F. rubricaulis 
Boiss., in Persia (ib.). In modem medicine there are two kinds, Levant and 
Persian, although both are the produce of Persia (P. 549). The specimen 
which I possess is yellowish-brown, of rather a disagreeable smell, burning 
easily with a small amount of blackish smoke, without any very pro¬ 
nounced smell. 

The following are the uses in MT. : 

(1) Simply (i.e. simple rig baluhhu (hal)) : ext.: Tooth , . . . ri 5 HAL , 2 f, 
apply, AM. 28, 1, 7, Temples , f, bind on, CT. xxiii, 39, 5, 8. Stomach 
(with Ml riff HAL, f), anoint, AM. 42, 2, 1. Sickness coming out on body , |, 
poultice (AM. 52, 3, 3 (ba-luh~ha). To ease affected muscles (sinews) of 

1 KAR. 157, r. 4, shows that myrrh and Ml baluhhi are soluble in water, 

2 Perhaps [hil] riq B.AL “ [gum of] baluhhu 
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hands and feet, f, poultice, AM. 98, 3, 13. For blains (siggati), f, bind on, 
AM. 32, 5, 4, 12, 14 (all with Ml r **HAL) : poultice, AM. 51, 4, 7 -{- 32, 
5, 1. For [Hand of Ghost], f, bathe, AM. 94, 2, ii, 10. 

Ini.: Sorcery, f, drink, AM. 85, 1, ii, 3 (ba-lu-ha). Excessive saliva, 
t, prob. drink, AM. 31, 4, 19. 

Enema : f, AM. 91, 2, 7 : f, including Ml riq b., AM. 94, 2, 4 : f, 
EAR. 157, r. 16, 22. 

Quantities : 10 carats, f, prob. ext., AM. 98, 2, 13 (along with 10 
carats of Ml h<7 hal) : J qa , f, ext., AM. 50, 3, r. 3 : 5 shekels, f, poultice, 
AM. 17, 8, 5. ~ 

(2) Hil riq baluhhi (hax) “ gum of b.” : ext.: Toothache, apply, AM. 
28, 1,4: right tooth, after procedure with one other drug, put in left ear, 
AM. 105, 1, 16 : left tooth, after procedure, put in ears alone, ib. 20. For 
decayed (unnusate) teeth alone, PI. 23, K. 259, 15, dup. EAR. 203, i, 14 
(probably without medium). As a drug for a asi (pain), wrap in wool alone, 
apply to throat, EAR. 203, i, 66 (cf. PI. 29, K. 4566, 22): after procedure, 
introduce alone into nostrils, EAR. 202, 43. 

Int.: Strangury , alone in beer, drink, AM. 59,1, 33 : f, drink, ib. 41 : 
f, pour into penis, ib. 11 : with refined oil (iA bAr-ga) alone, blow up 
urinary passage, ib. 22. 

Enema: EAR. 157, r. 4 : supposing, AM. 40, 5, 10 : 53, 9, 11 : 
EAR. 157, r. 35. 

Fumigate: Nostrils , AM. 64, 1, 21 (dup. 55, 8, 1) : cf. ib. 20. 
Prolapsus ani (miqit irri), f, over a fire of thorns, AM. 62,1, 5. 

Quantities: su , AM. 41,1, iv, 24 : 3 grains, AM. 15, 3, r. 8 (ba-lu-hi) : 
10 carats, AM. 49, 6, r. 2 : 2 (or perhaps 3) shekels, AM. 66, 7, 19 : 
2 shekels, EAR. 157, r. 4 : 5 shekels, AM. 5, 2,3. 

(3) Oil of ntf HAL: Ears, with . . . and frog's gall apply, AM. 36, 1, 4. 

Now the modern use of Galbanum is similar to that of Asa fcetida 

internally, but less energetic, while externally it is used as a plaster in 
chronic inflammatory swellings (P. 548 : FH 2 324); Asa fcetida is a 
nervous stimulant, expectorant, laxative, and carminative, useful for 
flatulence, hysteria, and bronchitis, and in enemata ( P. 196), much of 
which is obvious in MT. Pliny, NH. xxiv, 13, says the galbanum (from 
Syria) is used for toothache, suppurations of the ears, tumours, boils, 
and ulcerations of the head : as a pessary, or in fumigations to bring 
away the foetus ; to drive away serpents in fumigation. He says, curiously 
enough, that it is thought to be productive of strangury, .but IB. 184 
prescribes it for obstructions of the reins and stone (as well as for 
haemorrhoids). Oribase ii, x, 36, prescribes galbanum for toothache, like 
Pliny. 

What is important to note is that the gum of riq H al would appear to 
be soluble in water : “ When a man is sick of retention of the passage 
(presumably constipation), 2 shekels of myrrh, 2 shekels of Ml ^hal, 
water of ^har-har (mustard), water of * a7n Nu-LUH-HA (Asa fcetida), 
water of salt, the water of their (i.e. these) riqqe, of their water thou shalt 
take half a qa each, beat up (gaz) boil, strain, cool; mix 6 qa (mas) of 
oil with them, 7 §e (grains) of opium (^nam-ti-la) bray, put therein 
the waters up to three times thou shalt divide, and once, twice, thrice 
thou shalt pour into his anus : his constipation (esilti libbi-Su) shall be 
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healed ” ( KAR . 157, r. 4 ff.). This coincides with galbanum, which 
yields about 50 per cent of substances soluble in alcohol (90 per cent), 
and if a portion is heated to redness in a dry test-tube the residue, when 
cooled and boiled with water, yields a solution (etc., P. 549). VK. 565 
says that galbanum is almost entirely diffusible in water. 

P. 549 offers an explanation for the use of the Tiq baluhhu and its 
gum side by side together : the Levant galbanum occurs (1) as small 
yellowish-brown tears, probably obtained from the stem : and (2) as 
a tough pasty mass, evidently obtained from the root. This would allow 
us (as on p. 342) to see hal as gardru “ trickle ” in the former (i.e. from 
the stem), and hal as nuhuru “ slit ” (i.e. of the root) in the latter. 
There is, of course, the possibility that we are to make the distinction, as 
in Asafcetida , of leaves as distinct from gum (IMP. i, 629). 

We must presumably distinguish between this and bdellium, since 
we find a word budulhu on PI. 33, S. 796, 11 (noted by Meissner, Bab.-Ass. 
i, 243), preceded by riq BAh (storax) and followed by what must be read 
•ladunu (ladanum, cf. Meissner, ib.). Neither budulhu nor ladumt occur in 
MT. Some of the forms given by Diosc. (i, 80) and Pliny (NH. xii, 19) 
for bdellium (i.e. brochon , malacha , maldakon , madelJcon , bolchon) bear 
a resemblance to baluhhu , and yet I doubt if balahhu can be the same as 
budulhu. It may be added that bdellium has some similarity in medical 
use as galbanum, it being prescribed for opening the womb, stone, urine, 
cough, and the bite of mad beasts (Diosc. ib.). 

To sum up : philologically baluhhu is cognate to the Heb. hdb e ndh, 
and the medicinal use of the Assyrian drug coincides well with that of 
galbanum. 1 Moreover, the indications that baluhhu is soluble in water, 
and that it has a hilu-g um, has a clear bearing on the identification. 

(t?) r^GiG, kanaktu , perhaps Boswellia sp., Olibanum. 

(A). PI. 34, K. 4169 : 


. ~ti 

riqqe pl 1 riqqu . 




RIQ : 1 riqqu 1 riqqu . . . 

\ 3arn e — sw] — it 2 

sam ia — ar — ]iu 

\ sam ak-la]-bu-u 2 

5am ia — ar — hit 

5. [ 3 ® m ]A-AB-BA 

sam tam — lu 

\* am ]su-uq-lu 

sammu sd lib-bi sere pl 

sam r<or EIM 

sammu sd lib riff SE-Li-PAR 

Sam su — uq — lu 2 

sammu sa lib riQ GiG 

sam li — pit — u 

zir . riff G[iG] 

10. zir riq GiG 

sammu zir Hff G[iG] 

riq SAL — SAL 

ka — nak — [tu] 

i? ku — lu 

ka — n[ak — tu] 

riq BIL 

ka — [nak — tu] 

SCWlpj _ pj 

k[a — nak — tu] 

15. Sam a — da — ma — tu 



*1 cannot help thinking that ^ m hal- < pa-nv J -um applied to eyes in KUB. iv, 50, 6, 
must be a mistake for ^hal-dap-jpa-nu-um,, mustard. 

2 Restored from text on^?. 247, U. 13, 14. 
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(B) Cf. VAT. 9000 in the sW hu~ui)-hu-um group : 


&m HU-UD-HU-UM 

sam hu-ut-hu-um 

lam ,, GIS-SAR 

* am ise pl i? kiri 

5am su-uq-lu 

sam lipi §a lib-bi rig kanakti 

sam li-mu (!)-u 

* am zir rig kanakti 

5. sam ( 7 )mu-zi-qu 

sam karane pisuti pl 


(C) K. 8846, r. 17 (PL 31), together with K. 5974 (Meek, BA. 1920, 150), 
and 82-5-22, 576, r. 1, 15-17 (PL 40) continue the text thus after 
L 11 : 


,, ar-na-a-ti 


[ s-a7n ]HU-UU-HU-UM 

p am H]U-UD-HU-UM 

[ sam hu-ut-hu-mi] ^-gis-sar 

[ . . s]w (%)-Ut (?) 1 2 -ii GI§-SAR 
[ t\ab-ru-u 

[ si (?)-hi (?)]-ir-Zwm 


sa7n hic-ut-hu-mu 
3am ise pl ana ise vl 
* arn ise vl ana ise vl 

$ am ¥A ^A-AM 

ma-na-ha-a-tum 
sip-pa~tum hiri 


-h]a-sar 
-h]a-sar 
. . . -sar 
. . . §ar 


si-hi-ir-tum 

tab-ru-u 

tab-ru-u 

tab-ru-u 


-u 


gis si TUIt 


sd i -kiri 
sa i? kiri 


sam lib-bi gisim[mari ] 


rig GiG (i.e. kanaktu) is given the values Ha-ni-it-tim and i? ti-ik-ni-tim, 
CT . xviii, 3, viii-vii, 26, 27 ; and Hi-ka-ni-tum , Von Soden, ZA. 1936, 
240, 164, 

sa7n pI - PI is a drug for sa-sa-ti (an ulcer of some kind) KAR. 203, r. iv, 
23, parallel to sam riq murru M ia-du-du, 3 mix in beer, bind on (sa[r]) 
(ib. 22). 

n '^GiG occurs thus in WIT. : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes , f, AM. 16, 1, 23. Breast and loins , f, 
poultice, AM. 49, 1, 8. Lungs , f, bind on, AM. 49, 6, r. 2 (13 carats). 
Plains (siggati), f, AM. 51, 4, 7. 

Suppository : f, AM. 43,1, 3 : KAR. 157, r. 32. Enema : f, AM. 56, 
1, 11 : AM. 41, 1, iv, 15 (2 shekels). 

Ini.: Urinary , alone (?) with oil, beaten up and drunk for three 
days without a meal, AM. 66, 7, 17 (Bab. 1934, 111). 

(2) Water: Ears, sprinkle a cloth with “water” of pomegranate, 
insert, KAR. 202, iv, 28. 


1 From a tablet from our excavations at Nineveh (S.W. IV, Dump, 4), preceding the 
* lm SUM UN-DAB group. 

2 Is this ar, i.e. ar-ti ? It might be so, from the copy. 

3 iA-du-du = “ fish oil ”, D. 231, 14, b., but it might mean here “ of which the oil 
runs ”, or similar. 
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(3) Oil: Ears, sprinkle on wool (after prescription), [apply], AM. 35, 
4, 6. Mentioned ABL. 570, 13. Also in a ritual against hatred, etc., |, 
anoint, AM. 87, 1, 8, and 13. 

(4) Lipu (fat) : ext.: Eyes , |, apply, AM. 8,1, 17 : 13, 3, 7 : 19, 6, 5. 
Temples , f, EAR. 202, iii, 13. Head , |, CT. xxiii, 26, 4. 

(5) zid (powder) : ext.: Bruise (qi miHtti), f, 1 (?) qa , AM. 77, 5, 18, 
Blains (Sigati), t> bind on, if Ai?. 192, iii, 55. 

ritf GiG occurs as far back as the time of Shulgi (TUrlc. 13, No. 122). 

ri '<Tr-Pi occurs as far back as the Dyn. of Agade, among various drugs 
marked with the det. riQ , along with riq GiG~GAL and r **GiG-DU 13 (Legrain, 
MMAP. xiv, No. 89, p. 122-2). 

It is not easy to decide whether Tiq kanaktu is a gum-yielding plant or 
a gum-yielding tree ; the list in Meissner MV AG. 1913, 2, 17 15, which 
defines the drugs by the double determinative i? riQ , includes under this 
denomination both trees and plants (myrtle, pine, myrrh). In MT. the 
riQ class has frequently no other determinative than this, whether trees or 
plants {vide riq ti pine, ^gam-gam fir, r ^sis myrrh) : in the case of Icanaktu 
which, like the remainder, is usually prescribed simply as rigr GiG in MT ., 
an instance occurs ( Ku. ii, 3, 68) of * ? gig ; we also find in (A) its synonyms 
(‘ i? ku-lu , i? tanittim, i? tilcnitim ) similarly indicated, while Sam GiG does not, 
I think, appear. The probability is therefore that we have a tree in 
riq GiG, Icanaktu, and not an umbellifer, which would then rule out the 
identification in AH. 145 of opopanax. 1 

If then the suggestion is entertained that * am huthumu is “ chestnut ”, 
should we not infer from its association with Icanaktu that the latter is 
also a nut-bearing tree ? It is obvious from the frequency of its use and 
the number of its synonyms that it is a very important drug ; it is peculiar 
in having a lipu “ fat ” : its meaning would appear to be “ the healer ” 
since riq GiG means “ drug for sickness ”, and the Assyrian word Icanaktu 
is comparable to the Syr. JcanneJc “ healed ”. We have as yet no satis¬ 
factory equivalent for the very common “ frankincense ” of the ancients 
which is generally accepted to be one of the species of the Boswellia, 
probably B. serrata Stackh., which provides the Olibanum of commerce. 

Olibanum (frankincense) was certainly an Arabian gum(-resin), 
Theophrastus saying that frankincense was produced in the country of 
the Sabaeans ( FHP . 2 136) : “ as a medicine olibanum is nearly obsolete.” 
CPI. 174 considers that all that has been written about the medicinal 
properties of Boswellia serrata refer to the imported olibanum, from which 
olibanum must be carefully distinguished. 

In India the B. papyrifera , a form of olibanum is applied to indolent 
swellings, is a local astringent, detergent, fumigatory, and detersive, 
and is used int. and ext. for lungs, and as an astringent is used in 
gonorrhoea. Native women take it to promote menstruation ( BMM . 210). 
In commerce there are two kinds of olibanum, the E. Indian and the 
Arabian, but the latter is said to be now seldom met with ; there are two 
varieties of the former, one occurring in pieces the size of a hazel-nut to 
that of a walnut (PC. v, 1836, 242). Olibanum “ occurs in commerce in 

1 Note, however, FHP. 2 327, “ the gum-resin of the nearly allied Opopanax persicum 
Boiss., as collected by Loftus at Kirrind, in Western Persia, in 1851, has neither the 
appearance nor the characteristic odour of officinal opopanax.” 
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semi-opaque, round, ovate, or oblong tears or irregular lumps, which are 
covered externally with a white dust ” (perhaps the Assyrian zid) (EC, 
11th ed. } xi, 22) “ as a medicine it was in former times in high repute . . . 
Avicenna . . . recommends it for tumours, ulcers of the head and ears, 
affections of the breast, vomiting, dysentery, and fevers. In the East 
frankincense has been found efficacious as an external application in 
carbuncles, blind boils, and gangrenous sores, and as an internal agent 
is given in gonorrhoea ” (ib. 23). 

larn Huthumu , curiously included in a group with riq kanaktu and even 
“raisins’", has the value “sticks (wood) for trees of the orchard” 
(amplified by * am Hu-UD-HU-UM gis-§ar with the same value). This, 
coupled with its association with almonds and other nuts (in the text 
continuing p. 404) is, as far as I know, the only evidence we have for its 
meaning which, I suggest, might perhaps be “ chestnut “ In a young 
state . . . the [sweet] chestnut is found to make durable hoops for casks 
and props for vines, and of a larger size it makes good hop poles ” ( EB . 
11th ed ., vi, 113). But this can be only a suggestion, as Sam huthumu is 
not marked as a tree. 

On p. 344 sucqlu would appear to be from the original meaning of 
saqdlu , apparently “ to hand ” and so “ weigh ” and, if so, it would be 
the pendent gum (i.e. 1. 8, “ drug from the middle of riq kanaktu ,” l. 7, 
“ drug from the middle of the ria SE-Li-PAR,” i.e. Aleppo pine, l. 6, “ drug 
from the middle of flesh,” i.e. adeps, followed in l. 9 with §am lipu “ fat ”, 
as a special synonym of “ seed of riq kanaktu ”. At the same time the 
Arab, sakala is “to ripen ” (of grapes), which finds a parallel in 
sam (^.)muziqu “ raisins ” (B 5). As for [^Ja-ab-ba particularly “ drug of 
the sea ”, presumably it is some gum brought from the sea-land of 
S. Mesopotamia. 

(t?) riff GAM _ MAj i sumlaluy Nerium odorum L. (?). 

This is a riqqu which can be powdered, and its use appears to be 
entirely ext., or in enemata. 

Sargon (HC. 9, 28) mentions seeing it in the mountains of Sinahulzi 
and Biruatti, probably E. of Lake Urumiah, along with the kar§u, Prunus 
Mahaleb. “ A sweet fragrance,” as he says. 

The Nerium odorum has fragrant leaves (IMP. ii, 802), but this is 
hardly enough, since as in Nebuchadnezzar’s time 15 mana of riQ su-la-li-e 
are worth 5 shekels of silver (Scheil, PA. 1921, 97, from Keiser, Letters , 
No. 162) mentioned along with riq burasu and riQ kukru , it should be a gum. 

rt ' ff GAM-MA occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply : Mouth, j, bray in fat, poultice, AM. 24, 5, 7, 12- 
Temples , 10 shekels, f, bind on, CT. xxiii, 45, 8 : f, baldness, or scab on 
head, CT. xxiii, 26, 4. (Breast and loins), f, poultice, AM. 4-9, 1, iv, 8. 
Cough , rub with cedar oil, f, bind on, AM. 50, 3, 8. Constriction of lungs , 
f, [ext.], AM. 53, 4, 14 + 63, 6, 10. “ When a man in his weakness,” 
inflammation (dryness) spreads to his imsi (belly), bray with lam lisan 
kalbi , boil in beer, and bind on, KAR. 202, iv, 7, For “ poison ” (of 

i is riq QAM — ME Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 18, 35. 
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limbs), f, bind on, AM. 98, 3, 9. Uncertain disease, f, poultice, AM. 72, 
2, 6. For bruise (sibir misitti ), J, as a labki [ext.], AM. 82, 2, 13. Hand of 
Ghost, anoint, AM. 94, 2, ii, 16. 

Enema : AM. 94, 2, ii, 5 : KAR. 157, 4, and 25 (10 shekels) and 
r. 14. Probably, f, AM. 41, 1, iv, 2, although described as one of 3 
masqidti. 

Quantities (in addition to above) : 10 shekels, AM. 42, 2, 9. 

(2) zid (flour, powder) : Ext. : J, KAR. 192, iii, 55. 

Having regard to a mention by Ainsworth ( T . ii, 315) that he saw 
jasmine, honeysuckle, and cercis (Judas-tree) near Noumieh, we might 
almost be led to see in sumlalu a borrowed word from Sumerian, of which 
the latter half would be from lal “ honey But honeysuckle has little 
or no medicinal value (nor have jasmine nor cercis), so that these would 
seem to be out of the question. Nerium odorum L., a poison used externally 
as a drug might be a possible identification, and yet it hardly complies 
with the need in the Nebuchadnezzar contract quoted above. Its pleasant 
scent and its habitat, however, coincide with Sargon’s quotation. 

(is)(riff)giM-sAL, simsalu, Hmessalu , perhaps Buxus longifolia Boiss., box. 

The equivalence occurs (Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 17, 17) with the 
forms r ^siM--SAL, ^siim-mes-li (v. la), simessalu, simsalu. 

It is rare in MT., and occurs simply only : 

Ext.: Head, J, CT. xxiii, 37, 2. Temples, bind, ib. 45, 7 (10 shekels), 
dup. KAR. 190, 3. A prescription (?), j, includes 1 shekel, ADD. 1074, 5. 
Cf. Thureau-Dangin, RA. 1920, 70, 4, in a ritual for the ^feu-instrument. 

Ini.: Stomach (bid libbi ), as tahittum, 1 shekel, in 1 qa of strong 
beer, AM. 40, 1, 62. 

Enema : KAR . 157, r. 14. 

The more usual word for the “ box ” is accepted to be i? urkarinnu, 
the Syr. ’ eskdr'd . Holma, Kl.B. 85, took the Syr. hmsdrd to be the 
equivalent of simessalu, i.e. Buxus longifolia Boiss. This is the box- 
tree of Palestine (mountain regions of Antioch and Amanus, FP. 2 ii, 509), 
growing about 20 feet high ( FJ . i, 318). It is closely allied to B. sernper- 
virens L. ( Guide to Exhib. of animals, etc., in the Bible, 318) which is the 
Indian species, the wood being diaphoretic, the leaves bitter, purgative 
and diaphoretic, useful in rheumatism and syphilis. A tincture from the 
bark is used as a febrifuge (IMP. 1134). PC. vii, 75, says that great 
quantities of boxwood are imported from Turkey, and that the leaves 
have been employed as a tonic. How far the medicinal use corresponds 
with that in MT. is difficult to say. 

In Weidner’s Boghaz K. Stud, vi, 64, 28-9, we find a mention of the 
mountain of Galasu which provided lapis and gold, bearing i? ha§huru 
(apple), i? tittu (fig), i? si-mi-is-sa-lu i? ur-zi~in-nu , which may well corre¬ 
spond to what FJ 2 i, 318, says of the box: “ auf- den Bergen des pontischen 
Kleinasiens wucherte der Baum in unermesslicher Eiille.” 

Note riff GiR (?) 1 (myrtle) riq sim-mes-la, riff LU-LU (fir-turpentine), 
ri? MUR (styrax), sim-sal $i-bis-ti sd ina sipti ud -e-u riqqe^- a (BRP. iv, 
37, 14 : JRAS. 1924, 455). 


1 “ ^buluq ” is unknown. 
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( 1? )( sam ) r *«MAN-DU, suadu , probably Sambucus nigra L., Elder. 
PI. 31, K. 8249, 8-11 + PI 40, 82-5-22, 576, 13-16 : 


sam rifl MAN - DU 

iam su — a — du 

Sam NIM 

iam su — a — du 

sa77i NU — GI 

§am su — a — du 

GI — SI — SAR 

lam su — a — du 


VAT. 9000 : 


sam rt? MAN _ I)U 

4 

e 

I 

lam NIM 

sam 

)) 

sam NU — GI 

sam ^vir-oi'Si j 

lam su-a-du 

sam i§at libbi nasahi (sur) 


Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 18, 37, 43, gives also i? W(7 en — du = suadu . 
Of. riq MAN-DA urqit-su , KAR. 203, iv, 8. 

(* ? )( 7 ^)man-du occurs thus in MT. : 

(a) * ? man-du : 

(1) Simply: Lungs , j, poultice, AM. 55, 1, 8. 

(2) zid (powder) : one of 56 for blains (sigati), bind on, KAR. 192, 
iii, 56 : 10 shekels, for head, |, bind, CT. xxiii, 33, 10. 

( b ) r ^MAN-DU : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Feet , j, prob. ext., AM. 69, 2, 11. Blow (misitti), 
t, apply, AM. 76, 5, 7 : [bind on], 79, 1, 9. Blains ( Hggati ), ■[, bind on, 
AM. 32, 5, 5. Note “ with ri? MAN-DU irri end n -§u takaddad ”, AM. 16, 1, 2. 

Ini. (?) : Too much saliva, AM. 29, 5, 16. 

Enema: -f-, AM. 56, 1, 4 : KAR. 157, r. 14. Stomachic , 10 shekels, 

AM. 84, 1, 2, practically dup. of KAR. 157, 25 (RA. 1929, 55). 

(2) Oil: in a prescription to bring popularity, j (oil of pine, of myrrh, 
of Acorns calamus , of (?)... , of riq kanaktu , of riq . . .), to anoint, 
AM. 87, 1, 13. 

(3) Seed: Enema , ]*, boiled in beer and oil, AM. 56, 1, r. 5 [dup. 
AM. 69, 8, 11). (Similar, AM. 56, 1, r. 10, dup. AM. 69, 8, 15.) 

(4) zid (powder) : Blow (qi miHtti), 1 qa , j, AM. 77, 5, 18. 

(c) sam ^man-da “while green” with sit-gAn “drugs for a sick 
anus ”, mix with fat, apply, KAR. 203, r. iv, 8, restored from PI. 30, 
S. 698, 15, and a new Nineveh text. 

(d) ri9 iM-MAN-DU : Stomach (?), j, drink in beer, Kit. iii, i, 60. 

Temples , poultice, Hff iM-MAN-Di, CT. xxiii, 41, 15. 

Fumigate: prob. miqit irri (“fall of entrails”) (or sim.), AM. 
62, 1, i, 5. 

( e) Su-a-di : to anoint white hair that it become black, . . su-a-di , 
with gall of a black ox, gall of a scorpion, gall of a mouse (six tin), 
and punpul[i], in oil of cypress of the cemetery, AM. 4, 1, 4. 

Quantity : 2 (?) carats, f, uncertain use, AM. 42, 1, 2 {su-a-di). 

Note TR. ii, 60, K. 2882, r. 8, summa ud sW im-man-du ittabU eqlu 
suatu (hibi). 
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riq n\j occurs on a tablet of Bur-Sin’s date ( TUrk . 267, 3) : Gimil-Sin, 
Myhrman, PBE. “ A ”, iii, Nos. 116, 10. 

Much of this points to it being Sambucus nigra L. 

(1) Its name suadu, which might be cognate to the Arabic ’ aswad 
“ black ”, with reference to its black berries (which are indicated in the 
adjective nigra). 

(2) Its name la ™NiM, i.e. drug against flies, coincides with HS. 165 : 
“ The leaves [of the Elder] when bruised, if worn in the hat, or rubbed 
on the face, will prevent flies from settling on the person,” and BMP. 
No. 137 : “ Eresh Elder leaves are also commonly supposed to be offensive 
to most insects, hence a decoction of them is sometimes used by gardeners 
to keep off caterpillars from delicate plants.” 

(3) ® am NU-Gi, either “ Not-reed ” or “ Image-of-reed ” would coincide 
with the property of that Elder, where the bark is easily separated from 
the pith, as in making pop-guns. (“ Every boy that plays with a pop-gun 
will not mistake another tree instead of the Elder,” Culpeper, Eng. Phys., 
1814, 119.) “ The light pith is cut into balls and used in electrical experi¬ 
ments ” (BMP. No. 137). “ It is now called Bone tree in Scotland, from 
the central pith in the younger branches ” HS. 169. Doubtless gi-si-sar 
contains a similar indication. The Latin name Sambucus suggests this also. 

(4) The gloss 9irgisi suggests the word girgisu , Arbutus unedo (p. 296). 
It is conceivable that the Elder-tree with its white flowers was compared 
to the “tall shrubs or trees, with persistent, leathery leaves, and small, 
panicled racemes of white waxy flowers, resembling Lilies of the Valley ” 
(FP. 2 ii, 172) of the Arbutus. 

(5) “ Drug to remove fire of the stomach,” and its use in MT. } ext. 
(twice “ when green ”) for lungs, blains, bruises, eyes, saliva, and 
haemorrhoids, and int. for stomach, are paralleled by the use of the fresh 
leaves used in the preparation of a cooling ointment (BMP. No. 137), 
and the flowers particularly in easing the pains of haemorrhoids (HS. 
168,169) : “ The juice of the green leaves applied to the hot inflammations 
of the eyes assuageth them ” (Culpeper, Eng. Phys. 1814, 120) : the 
distilled water of the flowers cleans the skin (ib.) and the leaves or flowers 
distilled in the month of May are good for ulcers on the legs, for eyes, and 
palsy of the hands. 

(6) The very mention of the berry (seed) oil, and “ when green ”, 
are other indications. 

(7) Its use in dyeing the hair black is exactly one of its properties : 
the Romans used the black elder juice for this (HS. 168 : cf. Culpeper, 
ib., 120). 

(8) The use of the oil of ’%an-du for popularity is to be seen in the 
use of Elder flower oil, the flowers yielding a very small percentage of an 
essential oil. The Elder flowers are used in making an aromatic distilled 
water and for communicating a pleasant odour to lard (Onguentum 
Sambuci), FHP. 2 334). 

Sambucus nigra L. occurs cultivated in Syria FP 2 i, 576. FHP . 
ib. says it is indigenous to W. Asia. 

sWriLLA (rarely i? riff TiLLA), * am urtu, irtu (Retama Rsetam Eorsk., 
broom, suggested, but not probable). 
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VAT . 9000 : 


3 

S| 

7 

1 

i 

1 

sam e-di-na-a 

sam 

J 5 

sam gir-a-nu 

lam isid sd-ds-sd-iu 


Add to this PL 30, 79-7-8, 19, 11 8-10 : 


sam KU -LI~LA-AN-NA 

sampat- r [ a ] t . . .1 

sam §d — sd — ta 

sarn gir — [a ~nu] 

sam e-di-e-na 

[ „ ] 


The similarity with the ku-li-la-an-na = huliliti (Landsberger, 
Fauna , 26, No. 347, “ Libelle ”), [ku-li-l]i-an-na = kuliltu , ib . 44, No. 5, 
and kulildnu — §am ur-ku(tu ?)-[« (?)], ib. 40, No. 23, should be noted. 
The ku-li-li- ... of KAR. 194, iv, 37 (given with others to drink to a 
woman who has been given noxious drugs) is probably not the plant. 

Add to the above equivalences * ? tilla = ir-tu-u, Scheil, RT. 1914, 
188, 5 : ^tilla = urtu (Meissner, MV AG. 19i3, 2, 18, 46, v. i? TiLLA 
= urtu). 

This drug occurs thus in MT. : 

mrn TiLLA ( §am urtu ) : for lice on the body, alone, anoint in oil (PL 43, 
S. 60, 12 : KAR. 203, vii, 33 : in the head, f, AM. 1, 2, 7. Weak hair y f, 
bind on, KAR. 202, ii, 24, dup. AM. 3, 2, 7. 

sam Urtu : “ when a man approaches his wife/ 5 f, -uncertain use, AM , 
65, 7, 7 : urtim , f, an ointment for Hand of Ghost , AM. 94, 2, ii, 16.) 

sam TILLA i s described in BRP. iv, 37, JRAS. 1924, 454, kima i? bini 
u sdmu “ like tamarisk and (but) red ”. 

(2) * am Giranu ( §am girana) ? f, drink, AM. 22, 5, 6 : alone for jaundice, 
bray, [drink] in beer, KAR. 203, iv, 58, dup. Scheil, RA. 1916, 38, 24 : 
alone for siki y bray, drink in asses 5 milk, KAR. Lc. t 40. 

In identifying this plant the possibility of it being the broom, 
Cytisus, Retama > must not be ignored. From the variation in its spellings it 
may well be a foreign word : i? ( n '^)TiLLA suggests a highland origin. Culpeper 
(. English Physician , 1814, 57) says that “ the continual use of the powder 
of the leaves and seed doth cure the black jaundice 55 , and the juice of the 
young branches “ boiled in oil is the safest and surest medicine to kill 
lice in the head and body 55 . Retama Rsetam Forsk. grows in Palestine 
on hills and in sandy places (PP. 2 , 301). 

On the other hand although the description that it is like tamarisk 55 
is possible, the addition “ and red 55 is not so easy ; and the instance of 
its determinative in one case, riQ y indicating a gum, does not confirm the 
possibility of broom. At the same time the appearance of ur-tu-u in the 
list of dyes or dyed cloths in CT . xviii, 17 (both K. 4211 and K. 9892) 
K. 4211, obv. 5jf., must be considered : 


i ri Qpatmnam f p. 126, n. 1. 
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uq-na-a-tum 


. . . . -ra-tum 
. . . -[: z]i (?) me pl 
[ur (%)-t]u (?)-w 


in-zu-ri- t[um\ 
ar-ga-ma-nu 
,, ar-qu 
hi-in-zi-ri-bu 
ur-tu-u 
MI- TIL 
>? 


and K. 9892, 7-12 : 


ur-tu-u 

hi-za-ri-bi 

uq-na 

uq-na-a- turn 
si-fat sir-pi 
ZA-GIN-NA 


hut- . 

hut . 

uq-na-a-[tum\ 
uq-na-a-[tum\ 
uq-na-a-\tum\ 
uq-na-a -[turn] 


If this urtu be the same as, or allied to, the plant of this section and 
we have to see a dye in it, the Genista tinctoria L., or Dyer’s Broom, 
would coincide with it, with its well-known yellow dye (VK. 519, which 
mentions its use in the Mediterranean, i.e. Samos), which is also used 
as a diuretic and the seeds as a mild purgative (ib). But here again we 
are challenged by the description “ red ” given above by the Babylonian 
scribe ; the flowers of this broom and the dye are yellow. 

At the same time urte occurs in MT., in one case along with various 
materials to be plaited or spun and knotted (AM. 3, 2, 7, dup. of KAR. 
202, ii, 24, translated PRSM. 1924, 11) for a woman with weak hair, and 
in another as ur-tim (AM. 94, 2, ii, 16), as one of a large number of drugs, 
chiefly vegetable, but including sulphur and human bone. In this latter 
a cloth is not indicated, however much the former might demand such a 
material. 

s “™as, lam i? hatti re’i, Asa fcetida, probably Ferula ; alliacea L. 

s ' am NU-LUH, s “ m NU-LUH-HA, * am nuhurtu , tiydtu , and (* am )NU-LUH- 
ha-(sar), nuhurtu , other forms of Asa fcetida. 

Sam Lasirbi(t)tu, laserpitium. 

iam 8urbi, the Syr. surbd , perhaps Asa fcetida (see p. 65). 

1. The AS-groups : 

108860 (CT. xxxvii, pi. 30), iii, 21-5 : 


* am &d-mi DINGIR (?) -LTJGAL (?)-GAL 

sam [ A §] 

Sam ia — bu — tu 

sam AS \ina A]h-la-m\i] 

* am ka-an-zu-u 

s “ m [As] ina Su-ba-rim 

lam hd-mi as v1 

mm A § 

25. s ' an *GiR-PAD-DU l"0-[ga]l-[l]u 

sam A g 
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It is curious that the same name * a7n AS should be treated again in the 


same tablet, pi. 32, iv, 20-4 : 


20. * am [sa\-mu sdmu 

sam re ?{ 

iam [sd] -mu as (edu) 

lam ditto 

“ m GIR-PAD-DU Ltj-GAL-LU 

mm A § 

Sam ditto 

sam ifjiatti re’i 

Sa7n sA — PA 

§am "ditto 


K. 4182 (PL 34), r. 3Jf'., properly the bottom of K. 267 (PL 32), 
Cols, vi-v, continued by the join K. 4180, B (PL 32) to K. 267 (PL 21), 
Col. vii: 


Col. vi Col. v 


[sa-mu] sdmu 
[ §am ] AS 
\* am SA] — PA 

lAl 

[ sW |GtJ -LAL 
j-'sam ..](*«) RIM 


Col. viii 

sam 

UZU - . 

sam 

NIM. 


i? hatti rei 
sam iffiatti re'i 

sam re’% 

sam iifiaUi rei 
sam isJiatti rei 
" sam haUi re'i 


Col. vii 

[sam] *?[Jiatti refi 

[5am] re ’i ] 

[5am] isfoaiii [re’f] 

sammu s[dmu] 


iam A& (never As) is found in MT. thus : 

(1) Simply: ext.: Eyes (?), f, uncertain use, AM. 14, 3, 3. Temples, 

f , bind, AM. 103, 1, ii, 15. Menstruation (tied between knots of a cord on 
pelvis, with seed of 3ant TU-LAL) KAR. 194, 7. Ghost , f, [bray], anoint, 
AM. 94, 2, ii, 20 (JRAS. 1929, 806) : 97, 4, 10. Hand of Ghost, anoint with 

oil, and then hang on neck, AM. 95, 2, 9. sag-hul-ha-za (probably), 

t, bind, AM. 14, 3, 14. 

Int. : for as 7)1 (=tanuqati “ screaming ”, hysteria (?), see p. 357), 
108860, iii, 24. With 5am NU-LUH-HA and root of * om NU-LUH-HA, f, drink in 
wine or beer, AM. 89, 1, 1, Sammu sa * am AS = sA-hul-la (hud libbi 

“ joy of heart ”) = Ml ha-ah-hu-u (gum for coughing), Langdon, RA. 

1916, 31, 14. 

(2) Seed: ext.: Temples , t, bind, GT. xxiii, 39, 2. 

Int.: Strangury , f, in strong wine drink, AM. 59, 1, 38 : f, [drink], 
ib. 43. Gonorrhoea, f, drink, KAR. 193, 4. 

Enema (?) : 1 hi, *[, enema (?), AM. 41, 1, iv, 25. 
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(3) Root : doubtful, to remove an-ta-sub-ba, 1 KAR. 186, r. 24. 

* am sA-PA, a synonym, occurs thus : for some stomach trouble it is 
drunk alone in beer, Kil. iii, iii, 21 : *f*, in a remedy for weak hair, rub on, 
CT. xxiii, 34, 25, varying with KAR . 202, ii, 16, where it is written 
* a7n sA-PA-siB which, since it is synonymous with sam hatti re’i, shows that 
we must see in sVam sA-PA an equivalent for simple pa = hattu , 2 

2. The * am NU-LUH, ?am NU-LUH-HA-group : 

PL 29, S. 387, “ obv.” 13 : PL 31, K. 4581, r. vii, 3-7 : 


[nu-luh-ha-sar] 


[n]u-hu-ur~tu 
\ti~\-ia-a-tu 
. . . -ra-tu 
. . . -nu-u 


81-7-27, 56 (Meissner, Suppt. pi. 26). 

3. ka-ga-ha-sar nu-hur-tum 

NU-LUH-HA SAR ,, 

The various forms of * am nuhurtu occur thus in MT. : 

(1) (a) ® am Nu-LUH and s “ am NU-LUH-HA together : 

Int.: Lungs , *f*, [drink (?)], AM. 55, 2, 6: [drink], AM. 83, 1, 7. 
Spitting blood and coughing , *f, ib. r. 18. 

(b) Tiyatu , with nuhurtu tiritu 3 adamuti , with mustard, 1 shekel, for 
sorcery, drink, AM. 85, 1, 5. 

(c) ® am NU-LUH-HA with * am tiyatu: Stomach (no others), drink, Kil. ii, 
i, 34 (cf. the association of the two also in AM. 52, 1, 8). Hand of Ghost, *f*, 
drink, AM. 76, 1, 9, 13, cf. 3. With root of ® am NU-LUH-HA, see Root. 

(2) ^ am NU-LUH without sW NU-LUH-HA : 

Int.: Lungs , alone, Meek, RA. 1920, 179. Sm. 22, 12 : Strangury , 
*f*, drink Jam Nu-LUH tiritu, AM. 60, 1, 15. Sorcery , f, probably drink, 
AM. 87, 5, 12. 

Note gum of nu-luh, uncertain use, *f*, eyes, AM. 92, 8, 6. 

(3) ^ a7n NU-LUH-HA, without ® am NU-LUH : 

(a) Simply: ext.: Eyes , *f*, a pply, boiled in oil and white wax, AM. 
19, 6, 7. Teeth , *f*, pour into cavity ([ina nufhurti ), AM. 30, 13, 3. Cleanse 
mouth , *[, AM. 78,1,13 ( AJSL. 1929, 4). “ Poison ” ( simmat ), *f, poultice, 
AM. 98, 3, 9. Sore or blister (umsati), to remove, *f, prob. ext. AM. 17, 5, 7. 

Int. : Excessive saliva , f drink, AM. 31, 4, 12. Jaundiced eyes , 
alone, drink in beer, Kil. iii, iv, 23. Cough , drink alone, in oil and kurunnu- 
beer, KAR. 203, iv, 29 : *f*, drink, AM. 81, 8, 5. Lungs , alone, drink, 
AM. 54, 1, 4 : anoint and also [drink] hot, *f*, ib. 6. Retention , strangury 
(hiniqti), f drink, AM. 60, 1, 5, 21 : 89, 4, 8. Menorrhagia, drink alone in 
beer, KAR. 194, 1, 32 : prob. the same trouble, with beer, licorice, and 


1 Described in BMP. iv, 37 {JRA8. 1924, 452). 

3 Note also D. 597, 239, ^SA.PA.HAB.mj.NA = halti huharu. 

3 1 translated this in Bab. 1934, xiv, 121, “ crushed,” from Syr. t e rd, percussit. I am 
not sure, however, whether this word “ crushed ” may not be redundant; and I suggest 
as an alternative the Arab, tarly “ fresh, still moist Actually, according to BMM. 336, 
alliacea must be fried before use as a medicine, inasmuch as raw hinga causes vomiting. 

Adamuti must surely be “ red ”, in reference to the colour of the gum (a dark red), 
but the form of the word is peculiar. 
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pine-gum, ib. iv, 4 : for ni-ne (some menstruating trouble), dry, drink 
alone in beer, ib. iv, 13. Limbs “ poured out ”, 5 shekels 1 of ^nu-luh-ha 
tiritu with 1 (?) shekel of yellow ochre and 1 shekel of pine gum, [drink], 
AM. 31, 1, 2. 

Enema : f, AM. 56, 1, 7 : 94, 2, 5, 9. 

(b) Root: (1) isdu: sore or blister ( umsati ), prob. alone ext., AM. 
17, 5, 7. Sorcery , f (with simple sWi nu-luh-ha), drink, AM. 89, 1, 6. 
Suppository , in fat, KAR. 201, r. 24. (2) tjR : Hand of Ghost , f, in beer 
drink, AM. 74, 1, 21. 

(c) Seed: Ears alone, ext., AM. 38, 4, ii, 10 (paralleled by seed of 
fir, and by roasted roses, in the two subsequent lines). 

(d) Gum: Langs , •(*, poultice, AM. 55, 1, 4 (nu-luh-ha). Uncertain 
disease, alone in honey, oil, and . . . , drink, KAR. 203, iv, 43. Strangury , 
alone, in beer drink, anoint in oil and introduce by tube in penis, ib. i, 21. 

(e) Water: Enema , f, for strangury , KAR. 157, r. 5. 

(f) Zid (powder) : Warm enema, f, AM. 41, 1, iv, 18. ^nu-luh-ha 
and * am ziv ,, (— ^nu-luh-ha), ext., uncertain disease, f, KAR. 207, 19. 

(4) sam Tiydtu (cf. with lam nuhurtu above). Retention (hiniqti), prob. 
drink, AM. 59, 1, 13. “ Poison ” (?), uncertain, AM. 29, 2, 4. Insert in 
uterus of pregnant woman, f, KAR. 195, 9. f am ti~dt, one of 35, to [put] 
in anus, after boiling in beer, KAR. 202, iv, 43. Enema , with many others, 
KAR. 157, 20. 

The gum (liilu) is applied to eyes, j% AM. 17, 4, 9. A sack ( naruqu , 
Meissner, Beitr. ii, 52) of hi-il ti-ia-ti mentioned, Clay, BBS. ii, 2,107, r. 46. 

With these details we can now discuss the various words : 

It will be seen that I was entirely wrong in reading Sam ^pa-sib as 
Sam is-pa-ru in AH. 98. Misled by the evidence of lammu samu “ red drug ”, 
and the similarity of the Arab. e asfar “ safflower ”, as well as the possible 
restoration [ Sam is]-pa-ri in the order of the VM. (AH. xiv), I had assumed 
that the evidence was overwhelming, in spite of the presence of sam AS in 
the same group, which I had tried to show was Asa foetida. Now, however, 
the evidence of lam i? PA-siB as hatti re J i is too strong ; the variant form 
mm si-PA-siB for one equivalent, instead of S ' am sl-PA, adds its testimony; 
and the correct restoration in VM. is not f am is]-pa-ri, but [ 3 " a ™Gi“RiM ap]- 
pa-ri , with Mat. 88, 1, 75 [ i? ]Gi -rim sa (?) ap-pa-ri li-bir (?) (cf. PL 42, 
K. 274, 6). 

We must therefore return to evidence from sam AS, presumably a form 
of Asa foetida, which I connected with the Persian aza (“ mastich ”, the 
base of the latinized asa). 

Pirst, it would be as well to consider the details of the plant and drug : 

CPI. 533 sa}^s that there are some sixty kinds of Fenda. In medicine, 
P. 196 gives the uses of Asa foetida in general as nervous, stimulant, 
expectorant, laxative, and carminative, for flatulence, hysteric paroxysms, 
chronic bronchitis, and as enema. In India F. alliacea is given for 
dyspepsia, colic, hysteria, and as an aphrodisiac, and as enema ( BMM. 
336). Diosc. iii, 84, prescribes silphion (some form of this drug) for eyes, 
baldness, and dysmenorrhcea, and in the Talmud (Preuss, Bib. Tahn. Med., 


1 5 shekels also prescribed, AM. 89, 4, r. 10, probably drink for some form of hiniqti 
(retention). 
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205) 3 shekels of hiltith are to be used in cold or warm water for “ heaviness 
of the stomach ” on three successive days. IB. 688 gives it as diuretic. 

We can next consider the species probable : 

(a) Ferula alliacea Boiss. (fromKhorasan, Kirman), the edible form : 
gum from upper part of the root, exuding as an opaque white semi-fluid, 
gradually becoming dull yellow or dark. Resin blackish-brown, resinous 
mass reddish hue. Held in esteem by Eastern doctors from the earliest 
times. Names hinga, angusheh , anguza, zendebuj (CPI. ib. : BMM. 336). 
The fact that this is called alliacea will be noted presently in comparing 
s “™as. ( b ) F. fcetida Regel (from Persia), the European drug of commerce 
(CPI. 534) : the method of obtaining it is as follows (ib. 535) : 

“ The tap-roots are exposed for a couple of inches. A thick slice 
is cut from the top, from which a quantity of milk exudes. The root is 
then protected from the sun by a domed structure, 6 to 8 inches in height, 
called a khara, formed of twigs and clay, and which has an opening towards 
the north. In five or six weeks’ time a thick, gummy, reddish substance 
appears in irregular lumps on the exposed substance of the root. This is 
scraped off or removed, along with a slice of the root, and placed in a 
leather bag.” It is called hingra , etc. (ib. 534). 

(c) F. nartJiex Boiss. (= Narthex Asa fcetida Ealc.) (from Kashmir, 
CPI. 536). 

(d) F. scorodosma Benth. et Hook, (from E. of Sea of Aral and S.E. 
of Samarcand, FHP. 2nd ed. y 315). 

We must not omit the different varieties mentioned by ancient 
authors : IB. No. 158 speaks of two forms, hiltit, the gum, and makrut , 
the root, just as Theophrastus speaks of one kind from the stem, and the 
other from the root. Avicenna (quoted CPI. 533) speaks of the “ good ” 
and the “ foetid ”. Pliny, NH. xiii, 43, speaks of the narthex and the 
narihecya. The two words ixayvhapts and pLaonerov should also be 
mentioned. Note also that IB. 158 says that the Asa fcetida grew near 
Babylon, and that in more modern times so large a quantity as 3,000 
maunds of Tabriz Asa fcetida is mentioned by Pelly (Trans. Bombay 
Geogr. Soc. } xvi, 1860, 416) as having been exported from Bushire. 

Taking, then, the theory that s “™as is Asa fcetida , the first point to 
observe is that its name as would suggest a connection with the mineral 
o6an AS-GE 4 -GE 4 asgiku, inib karasi (“fruit of leek”), arsenic, a metal 
which has an alliaceous smell when roasted, which would bring it into 
association with the garlic-like smell of the Asa fcetida , especially 
F. alliacea (DACG. 54). The next point is that its name s “™as = edu, 
the “ single plant ”, i.e. the single stalk, just as Theophrastus (EP. vi, 
ii, 7) describes the narthex, as growing very tall and with a single stalk, 
which is jointed (and in this last we can also see an association with the 
Assyrian alchemist’s synonym for ^ oto as as “ the human-bone plant ”, 
p. 352). Narthex Asa fcetida Falconer (— Ferula narthex Boiss.) has an 
erect stem of ten feet high, throwing out from near the base a regular 
series of branches bearing compound umbels. F. scorodosma Benth. et 
Hook, resembles the preceding, but its stem, 5-7 feet high, is nearly naked 
(FIIP. 2nd ed. } 314). Pliny’s description of the Ferula (NH. xiii, 42) as 
having a “stalk divided into knotted joints” and as “making good 
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walking-sticks for the aged ” comes very near onr “ human-bone plant ” 
and the synonym hatti re’i “ shepherd’s staff ”4 

Thirdly, note VM. } PI. 42, K. 4140, B, i-ii, 17 : PI. 44, i-ii, 42 : 
Mat. 88, 1, 65 : 

larn e-du | ' ina pu-us (or nit) -[i iu ] 

The latter word can hardly be buHu “ sexual part ”, since a more definite 
medical word would have been used. Possibly it is to be read punittu , 
and thus is comparable to the Syr. pann’thd “ the back of the hand ”, 
i.e. used for staining the back of the hand, just as we find larn nuhurtu , 
another form of Asa fcetida, was used in Assyria (p. 358) : it is not only 
the palms and nails which are stained with henna in the East nowadays, 
but even the backs of the hands (Scripture Manners and Customs , S.P.O.L., 
1913, 231). 

Fourthly, there is evidence from its synonym lammu samu u red 
drug The gum of Asa fcetida takes on a reddish-brown colour : cf. 
MPB. ii, 778 : “ Das ausgeflossene Secret ist anfangs rein weiss (wie bei 
Galbanum . . .), nimmt aber an der Luft oberflachlich bald eine zart rothe, 
dann rothviolette, spater ins Braune gehende Farbe an, wahrend der 
wachsglanzende Kern weiss bleibt,” much as Pliny says of the magydaris, 
a form of Asafoetida (or similar), that it ought to be slightly red without, 
and, when broken, quite white and transparent within (NH. xix, 16). 
This synonym la(m)mu samu actually occurs in MT. (Kii. iii, iv, 14) 
along with * am LAL, etc., in a prescription for some form of stomach trouble 
(jaundice ?), just as the other form of Asa fcetida, * am NU-LUH-HA is used, 
alone, for jaundice, drink in beer (Kii. iii, iv, 23) ; it should be added that 
Asafoetida is a diuretic, which would have its effect on jaundice, IB. 688. 

Lastly the medical uses of * 07n AS coincide with those of Asa fcetida. 
We have a gum (Mlu) of ** am A§ prescribed for coughing (i.e. the bronchitis 
of p. 355) ; * om AS itself is used ext. for ghostly seizure (cf the “ hysteric 
paroxysms ” of p. 355, or perhaps the smell of Asa fcetida, which drives 
away the ghost, as in medieval magic, with which cf. my Sem. Magic 
149) : and int. for strangury (the “ diuretic ” of IB. above), gonorrhoea 
(ib.), cough (like the gum, above), and as “ a drug for screaming ”, perhaps 
the hysteric paroxysms and hysteria, of p. 353 ; and perhaps as enema 
(p. 355). Its synonym *°™sA-pa is used for weak hair, just as Diosc. 
recommends silphion for baldness. 

Of the other forms of this group, it might be noted that there is a 
vague similarity of sound between the Persian angushek, hingiseh , and 
angusa , and the name for §am A& in Subaru, lam hanzu . 

(2) Leaving s ' am A& as one form of Asa fcetida , we can go on to 
sam NU -LUH and Jam Nu-LUH-HA ( tiy&tu , nuhurtu), which I believe are also 
forms of' Asa fcetida (AH. 132). That * am Nu-LUH and s ' am Nu-LUH-HA are 
distinct is obvious, inasmuch as they occur side by side in the same 
prescription (p. 354), and similarly ^nu-luh-ha is distinct from ta A§, 
for a similar reason (cf. AM. 89, 1, 1, and 6). At the same time Sam tiydtu 
and $am nuhurtu are obviously not far apart in meaning, since they occur 
in the same syllabary (p. 354) ; on the other hand their relation to 
sa77i A g is more remote, since they are not included in the synonyms for this 

1 Note in Arabic that ‘asa al-nVi is the Dipsacus fullonuvi, and also apparently 
Agrimonia Eupaloria, Low, Ar. Pfl. 36, Herzfeld, Beih. 
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drug, so far as we know. If we might draw an inference from our evidence, 
it would appear, since 5am NU-LUH-HA is definitely nuhurtu (p. 354), and 
since * am NU-LUH seems to take the place of tiyatu alongside sam NU-LUH-HA, 
that it is possible that sam NU-LUH = tiyatu. 

To identify * am nuhurtu and lam tiydtu as forms of Asa fcetida we have 
the following evidence : 

(a) iam Tiydtu has a gum (Mlu). Tiyatu has been correctly compared 
to the Aram, tiah (see Kii , 85), but the accepted meaning of this latter 
as ranunculus ( e.g. cf. Zimmern, AF. 58) must be challenged. If this word 
= the Assyrian tiyatu , the medical uses of the latter make ranunculus 
impossible. It would have been out of the question for Assyrian doctors 
to have prescribed the ranunculus as sa7n tiydtu is in MT. Ranunculacese 
are plentiful in Syria and Palestine, but these are so frequently acrimonious 
and even poisonous that, in spite of their use sometimes as purgative and 
emetic (GM. 10), such a use in Assyria would have been contrary to any 
expectation. Moreover, the ranunculus (buttercup) is not quoted in Syriac 
medicine at all. Indeed, the presence of a “ gum ” (Mlu) of tiyatu is final. 

FJ. iii, 125, says that “ in Babylon hielt man in gaonaischer Zeit 
tiyah fur ( Hair ag'dhana ”, i.e. Asa fcetida. According to Levy ( Neuh. u. 
Chald. Worterb. iv, 639) quoting Maimonides, the tiah is said to be the 
root of the hiltitk (= Asa fcetida). Obviously, if the Assyrian sam tiydtu 
is a form of Asa fcetida, hiltith is merely a foreign garbling of the Assyrian 
Ml lam tiydti “ gum of tiyatu ”. The root may be cognate to the Syr. 
t J wd “ wound ”, parallel to Um nuimrtu “ the slit plant ” (with reference to 
the slitting of its root). In the Ras Shamra text the simple form tyt may 
be Asa fcetida (Yirolleaud, Glees , i, 1938, 24). 

(b) 3am Nuhurtu y from nahdru “ to slit ”, as Maqlu v, 38, shows : 
kima ia ™NumuH-HA-SAR littahhira sapdte pl -sd “ like Asa fcetida may her 
lips be slit ”. The reference is, of course, to the method of cutting the 
Asa fcetida root (p. 354) (cf. also ib. vi, 127, dannat Sam nuhurti-ma unahira 
Jcal hispiici “ strong though the Asa fcetida be, I will slit all thy sorcery 
(like it) ” (the exact translation not quite certain). As is shown on 
p. 354 the lam nuhurtu is used ext. for teeth, eyes, sores, and poultices, and 
int. for overmuch saliva, jaundice, lungs, cough, strangury, menorrhagia ; 
as enema and suppository ; its root for the Hand of a Ghost, its seed for 
ears, its gum ext. for lungs, and int. for strangury, its water for strangury, 
and its powder in a warm enema. So much of this may be paralleled by 
the more modern use (p. 355) that I think the medical evidence may be 
said to coincide well. 

HU nu-hur-tim is found as far back as Kassite times (Waschow* 
MAOG. 1936~ x, 1,35,2.31). 

One point worthy of particular notice is the use of [ Sm NU -lu]h-ha 
as one of the four plants.used for staining arms (hands), the other three 
being turmeric, mustard, and saffron 1 (PL 48, Rm. 328, vi, 2-4), the 
Assyrians thus following the Arab custom of staining the hands yellow as 
with henna. The oil of Asa fcetida is of a light yellow colour (IMP. i, 
631), and it must not be forgotten that that particularly yellow paint, 
gamboge, is also a gum resin. 

1 It would thus appear that henna was not known in Assyria. 
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(3) There are still two classical words, silphium and laser (laserpilium ), 
which are uncertain. The former would appear to have been an edible 
product (for a picture, see Maspero, Passing of the Empires , 555), and the 
latter probably F. fcetida (CPI. 533). In this latter connection we may 
perhaps compare the Assyrian la-sir-bi-tu which occurs (a) 108860, iii, 
26 ( CT . xxxvii, 31, * a7n sd-mi i? tir = lam la-sir-bi-iu ; and (b) * am la-sir-bit-tu 
in a list, PI. 16, 93084, 13. 

Laser was obtained from India and Persia in Roman times, being 
mentioned among the dutiable articles at the Roman custom-house at 
Alexandria (2nd cent., FH. 2nd ed., 315). Plehn (Kulturpfl. 189, accepts 
laserpitium as probably Asa fcetida. 

(4) Finally, there is the Assyrian word surbi sar in MB., r. 65, with 
which Meissner properly compared the Syr. sur’bha (the milk of ag’dhdnd, 
FJ. iii, 455) ; but FJ. iii, 471, at the same time, maintains that this is not 
’anguddn actually, but ’ anguddn rumi Seseli, and that suPbhd is not the 
Asa fcetida. 


We may therefore sum up the words for Asa fcetida thus : §ani AS, 
3a7n sA-PA, Sammu sdmu (“the red drug”) “the human-bone plant”, 
and hatti re 7 i (“shepherd’s staff”) represent the single-stemmed Asa 
fcetida , the as being the equivalent of the Persian aza, and the latinized 
form asa, with a connection through its garlic taste and smell with the 
arsenical aban AS-GE 4 -GE 4 ; the “shepherd’s staff” contains the same idea 
as the Latin Fenda ; the use of 3am A§ in MT. is satisfactory as an 
equivalent of Asa fcetida. 3am NU-LUH, perhaps tiydtu and 3W nu-luh-ha 
(~ nuhurtu, similar in sound to the Arab, mahriit ( ?), the “white and 
sweet ” kind of Asa fcetida in IB. 158, and actually the equivalent of the 
root of anjodan, FJ} iii, 454) are also forms of Asa fcetida, the former being 
the tVdh of the Hebrews, while its gum, Ml tiydtu is the equivalent of the 
Heb. hiltith (which is thus disproved to be ranunculus ), and the latter 
used as one of the drugs for staining hands like henna, which suggests 
that while we have a red sort in 3am AS (kcmmu sdmu), we have a yellower 
kind in nuhurtu. Finally the Assyr. lasirbitu would appear to be the original 
of the classical laserpitium , and surbi §ar the Syr. suPbhd, whatever its 
exact meaning may be. 

(' i? )( sam )Sihu , Artemisia Judaica L. (et al.), wormwood. 

( i? )( )( Tiq )Bariratu, Fenda Persica Willd., Sagapenum. 

(' i? )( sam )( riQ )Arganu , Amyris Gileadensis (or sim.), Balm of Mecca. 

PI. 25, K. 4398 -f- 4418, iii, 5-11 :. PI. 38, K. 14087 reverses the order 
of the sections : 


sam riq mar — g U — l u 

sam s j — [^] 

sam mar — gu — nu 

sam s i _ [| u ] 

sam ZA — LUM 

sam s j _ j^ M j 

[sam L i (?) — p]AB (?) 

sam s i — [lu] 

sam riq ar — g a — nu 

sam ar — [ga — nu] 

3 am ur — nu — uq — qu 

lam ar-[ga-nu] 

sam pi-pi-nu sa §adi(i) 

isid iam a[r -ga — ni] 
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Em. 367 (V R. 26, No. 2 : Meissner, Suppt. 23) : Johns, PSBA. 
xxvii, 35 : 


i? r^EN-TAR-AL (?) 
i? riQar-ga(n)-nu 
i? TiQ mar-gu-hu 
i? riQ mar-gu-su 
i? riq ba-ri~ra-tu 


ar-ga-(an)-nu 

§u 

su 

su 

su 


PL 40, 82-5-22, 576 + PL 31, K. 8249, 1, restored from VAT. 9000. 
Cf ; PL 31, K. 8846 + Rm. ii, 316, 14-24 : 


Sam riqfo. - g a - nu 

Sam si — i — hu 

Sam ZA - LUM 

sam 

)) 

Sam LI — PAR 

sam 

y y 

1 

Co 

. 

1 

1 

sa7n Ki — na — [ d ] I star 

Sam riq maT - g U - nn 

Sam ba-ri-ra-tu 

sam riQ mar — g U — $ u 

lam sa-musi-e}--ri 

2 sam i?h a §Ji ur a-fri ut-\is 

* am mar-gu-su ra- b[i ] 

Sam ur - nu - g U 

iam ba -ri — ra -tu 

3 sam^ - %u - g{ - & 

sam , > i na Su-ba-ri 

4 Samjj a - ra - .... & 

sam ^ ina Qu - te-e 

4 $am£ u - u § - J car 6 

lam . ,, ina Su- ba -ri 

4 te™ ma r~gu-s[u (?)].... 

samba -ri — ra — tu 

4 ^ba-ri-la-nu ut — [Us (?)] 

iam ba-ri-ra-tu tur -sal (?)- dan 

samba _ n ' _ t{i 

samba — ri — lu 


We have three drugs which are at times given as synonyms of each 
other, thus making the identification difficult. At the same time VAT. 
9000, which is responsible for most of the difficulty, is not, I think, so 
trustworthy as the Kouyunjik texts, and hence, in case of doubt, it is 
better to trust the latter. In MT., on the other hand, the three drugs 
Sam sihu , Um arganu , and lam bariratu are clearly distinct. 7 

(a) sam SiIiu is undoubtedly the Syr. sihd, Artemisia Judaica L. 
(cf. Eonahn, OLZ. 1907, 640) : the Arab, siyah = A. densiflora Boiss. : 
sih (doubtless the same, A. Judaica L. (FJ. 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 i, 380) : and A. Herba-alba 
Asso ( ib. 381). Ainsworth (T., 177), mentions A. fragrans and A. absinthium 
at El-Hadhr, and one kind of Artemisia in the Jebel Maklub district (ib. 
ii, 182). Rich says that the country near Kirkuk is covered with worm¬ 
wood ( Koord. i, 41, cf. 50). Xenophon mentions a plain full of apsinthium 
below Thapsacus ( Anab . i, v). I owe to Godbey’s article in AJSL. 1929, 

1 VAT. 9000 omits. 

2 K. 8846 adds another line lam riq ma[r]- . . . 

3 VAT. 9000 adds a line dr-ga-nu. 

4 VAT. 9000 omits this line. 

5 From K. 8846, presumably correct. 

0 Possibly the same as viq ti4z-kur “ which closes your mouth ”, Thureau-Dangin, 
RA. 1921, 169. 

7 Even when one or other of the triad is absent in a prescription, its employment can 
be frequently discovered in similar and parallel receipts. 
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226 jf., a quotation from Apollonius (i, 21), where it is said that towards 
Babylon the land was so full of absinthe that all other herbs were 
disagreeably bitter. 

The identification is confirmed by the synonym for sam riq margusu 
(one of this group, but not actually a synonym of §am sihu), i.e. Sam samuseri, x 
the Syr. sdsrd, A. vulgaris L. (AH. 107 : ef. FJ . 2 i, 385). This, coupled 
with the grouping of the three drugs (sihu, arganu , bariratu) together, 
shows how very closely they were allied. Actually, these three drugs are 
as a rule quoted all together in prescriptions, and we can now discuss their 
medical uses : 

(a) ( i? )( §am )Sihu. 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Feet, with [arganu and ba]riratu , t, in milk and 
beer, bind on, AM. 70, 7, i, 5. Eyes, with i? b[ariratu], t, AM. 8, 1, i, 4. 
Ears , probably, [apply], AM. 33, 1, 3. Swellings with i? (^ am )arganu and 
‘’(^bariratu, t, "bind on, AM. 15, 1, i, 14 (JRAS. 1937, 283) : 73, 1, i, 
13 : 74, 1, ii, 13. Bruise (diksi ), with Sam [arganu\ and lam hariratu , dry, 
pound, sift, apply with wheat flour, AM. 96, 1, 14. Blow (miHtti) with 
'■ arganu and * ? hum-ha [apply], AM. 79, 1, 20, and with i? arganu and 
i? bariratu, j*, as ointment, AM. 94, 2, ii, 16. Cough, f, prob. ext., AM. 
50, 3, 7 : constriction of lungs, f (including '-arganu), use uncertain, 
AM. 53, 4, 16 + 63, 6, 12. Almost certainly for pleurisy, poultice with 
i? arganu and *-hum-ha, AM. 87, 6, 5. Breast , with '-arganu, bathe, 
AM. 49, 1 , ii, 7, dup. 48, 5, 4. “ Poison,” etc., with '-arganu, bariratu , 
bathe, AM. 52, 5, 5. 

Ini. : Uncertain, with lwm arganu, f, in beer drink, and anoint with 
oil, AM. 88, 2, r. 9. In one of 3 masqi&ti (potions), including * ? hum-ha, 
but not '-arganu, AM. 41, 1, r. 3. 

Enema : 10 shekels, with 10 shekels of sam arganu and 10 of i? sig-bu-rat, 
t, for bruise (diksi), KAR. 182, 24 : 5 shekels with 5 of arganu and 5 of 
hum-ha [sic], t, for tab-ud-da, etc., KAR. 157, 27, dup. AM. 84, 1, ii, 3. 
1 pitqu of i? sihu, '-hum-ha, but not i? arganu, f, AM. 41, 1, iv, 16. 

Fumigate : with i? bariratu and prob. [*-arganu], f, when a ghost 
lies on a patient, AM. 99, 3, 6 : f, but not i? b. or '-a., ib. 14. 

(2) zid (powder) : of i? (?) sihu, of arganu [sic], and of '-hum-ha, f, 
for blains (sigati), KAR. 192, 52-3 (note Meek, RA. 1920, 181, S.HOl, 
iii, 3, i? si-i-[hu\. 

There is a curious ritual for a woman sick of nahsdte (menorrhagia) 
ending with the “ pouring out ” ( ia-sa-raq) of i? sihu, '■arganu, and 1 -bariratu 
before the door, the woman then reciting a segu before the door, and before 
a god (?), KAR., 194, 14. The symbolism may perhaps be that with the 
door representing the opening of the uterus, the drugs represent possibly 
the menstrual fluid, although as will be seen later, the two latter do not 
produce a red-coloured fluid. 

(b) i? (* am )Bariratu. 

Besides the instances quoted above, i? ( sarn )bariratu and ( sam )arganu 
occur without i? ( Sam )sihu : Ext.: Feet (without others) bathe in water, 
AM. 18, 5, r. 2 -|- 75, 1, iv, 2 : rub (without others), anointing with others 
subsequently, AM. 74, 1, iii, 6. 

i fongcimuseri must surely be for $ammu s£ri “ plant of the desert ” (a good description 
of the Artemisia), the second sibilant causing the first $ to become s. 
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But * am bariratu occurs without the other two : “ poison/’ f, poultice, 
AM. 98, 3, 11. Fumigate: Stomachic , f, AM. 62, 1, i, 6. 

What is important to note is that ^hum-ha replaces i? bariratu con¬ 
stantly 1 in this triad of drugs ( i? sihu , i? arga,nu, and i? bariratu) and indeed 
in KAR. 191, 18, dug), in part of AM. 70, 7, i, 6, ^hum-ha varies with 
. . . -ri-ra-tu, in the triad (cf. AH. 172). 

^hum-ha is used in MT. in addition to the above : Ext.: Lungs , f, 
prob. ext. AM. 55, 1, r. 8 ( i? sihu, ^bariratu , i? arganu not visible). Int.: 
Strangury , drink in wine or beer, AM. 59, 1, 34 (without is sihu , i? arganu, 
or i? bariratu). 

Before going into the evidence for the identification of i? arganu and 
i? bariratu , we can complete the equivalence i? sihu = wormwood, Artemisia. 
We have already seen that samuseri (evidently allied to it) = Syr. 
sdsrd, Artemisia vulgaris L. ; the bitterness of the wormwood, I might 
add, appears to be indicated by the synonym on p. 360 for margusu 
(= samuseri) (“ In the mouth of the common people ”), i? ha%ur abi , the 
gall-apple. 

The use in MT. of i? sihu (eyes, ears, swellings, bruises, cough, 
pleurisy, int. (rarely), as enema, and in fumigations) can be compared to 
that of the Artemisia in later times. 

CPI . 93 says that A. absinthium L. is a violent narcotic poison in 
large doses, but in medicine is an aromatic tonic and anthelmintic. 
According to IMP. 699/f., A. vulgaris L. is used in India as a stomachic, 
for menses, and ext. for fomentations : A. Persica Boiss. (vernacular 
shih) is used as a tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge, and A. maritima L. is an 
anthelmintic, is used for gleet, ague, and as a poultice for scorpion-stings. 
The New Cycl. of Botany (Clark, no date) says of A. absinthium that its 
taste is intensely bitter : it is used in stomachic complaints, intermittent 
fevers, jaundice, and against worms : “ the plant steeped in boiling water, 
and repeatedly applied to a bruise, will remove the pain in a short time, 
and prevent the swelling and discoloration of the part.” Lane, Manners , 
i, 344, speaks of fumigation by it in modern Egypt. In ancient times it was 
used as a girdle against ghosts (Frazer, Golden Bough , ii, 287) : Aretaeus 
of Cappadocia (a.d. 100-150) prescribes it for melancholy, and Apuleius 
knew that it was useful in driving away demons (quoted Godbey, AJSL. 
1929, 226). Doughty (Ar. Des., i, 379 : ii, 280) speaks of it as a gum, 
mentioning the gums of the milder wormwoods as put into milk and 
mereesy (beer) by the Arabs. 

Sihu is thus clearly Artemisia } wormwood, and we can go on to the 
other two : 

(b) Bariratu , marked with the det. riq , must be as Langdon saw (PBE. 
xxxi, 1914, 73, n. 6 ) the same as the Syr. b -r-r, Ferula Persica Willd., 
Sagapenum . That it grew in Babylonia is shown by MB. 47-50, where 
bariratu sar is included in the same section as iaquqanu sar, iarqanu sar 
(= arganu ?), and qinnat andi sar. The form TiQ ba-ri-a-tum occurs in a 

1 1 have apparently made a mistake in my copy of AM. 33, 3, which amalgamates the 
two tablets IC. 6828 and Rm. 116. LI. 10-12 are dup. of AM. 99, 3, 5-9, and I see that 
I have put in AM. 33, 3, 11, £< ‘>hum-ha (hiaius]-ra-tu Obviously, the ^hum-ha of the 
one text replaces the [ i *ba-ri]-ra-tu of the other, as in AM. 99, 3, 7, giving another instance 
of the variation ^hum-ha = ^bariratu. 
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Larsa text (beginning of 2nd millennium, Charles F.-Jean, Bab . 1927, 
28, 195). 

Sagapenum is used in SM. for eyes, and as a plaster, and int. for 
coughs and as a purgative, sufficiently near to MT. Its use is allied to that 
of Galbanum (cf. FH . 2 32). 

In AM. 18, 5, r. 2 -f- 75, 1, iv, 2, we have : “ When ditto, thou shalt 
bathe the sick place, anoint with oil, put i? arganu and * am bariratu in water, 
heat in an oven, take them out, rub his feet therewith, anoint with oil, 
mix in pine- and hr-turpentine and Sam ankinuti , anoint, and he shall 
recover. " Now this use of i? arganu and lam bariratu heated in an oven 
shows that both are soluble if boiled in water, and I found by experiment 
that this was the case with the Sagapenum and the specimen of the Balm 
of Gilead supplied me in Oxford. 1 The Sagapenum dissolved into a thin 
milky fluid ; the Balm of Gilead did the same, but was definitely yellower 
in colour. As I have mentioned above in the symbolic ejection of the 
Artemisia, Sagapenum , and Balm of Gilead (if this be the arganu), in the 
case of the woman troubled with menorrhagia, a redder colour should 
have been expected. 

(c) i? (* am )Arganu occurs (as given above), along with i? ( sam )sihu and 
i? ( sam )bariratu. It perhaps grew in Mesopotamia, as may be shown by 
MB. 47, iarqanu sar 2 ; and (£) AM. 1, 2, 13 : “ When a man's head has 
samdnu (itch, scab), thou shalt bray dust from the limestone threshold of 
an old house, . . . , - su-ut , and grows 3 in the midst of i? arganu , seed of 
arnoglosson, etc. 

The word (and * am riQ margunu) suggest the cognate Arabic root 
’ araja “ to smell sweet ”, “ exhale perfume ", perhaps indicated by its 
synonym Sam ?i-Fi-nu (arganu (?)) sa sadi (» am pi-pi having the value 
riQ kanaktu, p. 63). We ought to be able to identify sa7n Tiq arganu with one 
of the groups of resins, gums, or similar, but we have little on which to 
base an identification, except that it is a gum with a sweet smell used like 
Artemisia and Sagapenum in MT. ext., less commonly int., and almost 
certainly in fumigation. 

I suggested in AH. 106 either Amyris Gileadensis or A. opobalsamum, 
which perhaps are not far from the correct drug, PC. iii, 1835, 345, says 
of Balsamodendron Gileadense , “ though called a balsam, and denominated 
balsam of Mecca, balsam of Gilead, is not entitled, chemically, to rank as 
such, being an oleo-resin. It is of two kinds, that obtained by spontaneous 
exudations, and that which is obtained by boiling the branches. The 
former is so highly prized in the East, and so expensive, that it is never 
brought to Europe . . . Though formerly considered a cure for many 
diseases, it has now fallen into disuse. Any benefit which might be derived 
from it can be obtained from any of the finer turpentines." The same writer 
quotes Strabo ( b . xvi) as saying that it possesses aromatic qualities, 
and cures headaches, catarrhs, and dimness of the eyes. Pliny ( NH. xii, 


1 The same as the Balm of Mecca. 

2 This is included in the same group in this passage in MB. as bariratum Sar, so that 
we must presume it to he equal to Tiq arganu : the Syr. yordgd (Low, Ar. Pfi. 174), the 
Mishnaic “ herb on the face of the water ”, is unlikely. 

3 QA'L-bi, paralleled by i-ra-bu (- u ) in l. 18 of the same text “ powder from Lycium 
which grows in his (its) piliqti ”, 
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54) says of the opobalsamum (which is apparently the “ Balm of Mecca ”, 
Bostock, ib.) that it is of extraordinary sweetness. 

Other synonyms of these words are : 

(1) mm Margusu , “ a drug for cleaning teeth : without a meal clean 
his teeth,” PI. 23, K. 259, 10 : KAR. 203, i-iii, 15. Bor head (see 
larn umuqqu). Fumigate , f AM. 101, 3, 18. Tiq mar-gu-sum is mentioned 
on a Larsa text (about the beginning of the second millennium, Charles 
B.-Jean, Bab. 1927-3' 195). It will be remembered that myrrh is used in 
many tooth-powders. 

(2) Sam Urnu(q)qu , equivalent to both sam arganu and * am bariratu , is 
used in MT. for head with pine-turpentine, §am margusa, f, CT. xxiii, 

38, 26, dup. TCPP. 33, and KAR. 202, lii, 44. 

(3) ^ am Li-PAR (although given as sihu instead of Sihu on a variant, 
Meissner, MV AG. 1913, 2, 17, 20) is properly sihu, not sihu , which 
suggests that it may have been erroneously included here by the similarity 
of sound. 

(4) The “ Couch of Ishtar ” suggests almost a mythological connec¬ 
tion with the origin of the word Artemisia, which (according to Pliny 
[NH. xxv, 36) was either from Artemisia, the wife of the king Mausolus, 
who adopted the plant known hitherto as parlhenis , or that it came from 
the name of the goddess Artemis Ilithyia, because it was used in the 
diseases of women. In the explanatory text of plants published by 
Labat ( Comment. Assyr. Babyl. 130, l. 12) . . ki-na ^ninni occurs with the 
explanation . . . [z] u (?)-ni ('l)-u-tu ma-ai-al -tu d lstar. 

To sum up : the three drugs ( i? )(* am )sihu, ( i? )( Sam )( riQ )bariratu, 
("■)( 5am )( r<<r )ar^anu are very commonly used in a group together. Sihu 
is philologically correctly “ absinthe ” ; curiously samuseri , the equivalent 
of the Syr. sdsrd absinthe, and meaning lit. “ plant of the desert ”, an 
apt description of absinthe, is given only as equivalent of margusu , which 
= bariratu or arganu. The “ great margusu ”, which in common speech is 
the gall-apple of the tamarisk, doubtless refers to the bitterness of the 
absinthe or of the Sagapenum. Bariratu , comparable to the Syr. b-r-r, 
Ferula Persica Willd., is the Sagapenum. Arganu is less easy, but as de¬ 
termined by riq will be a gum, and its root is comparable to the Arab. } araja 
“ smell sweet ”, and it may well be the Balm of Gilead (Balm of Mecca). 

W5 an-bar, niqibtu , probably Euphorbia Antiquorum L., or similar. 

This occurs thus in MT. : 

(1) Simply: Ext.: Eyes (?), f, [apply], AM. 14, 3, 2. Ears , f, apply, 
AM. 37, 2, r. 8. Temples, f, bind on, AM. 20, 1, 3, 5, 7, dup. CT. xxiii, 

39, 15, 17, 19, and partly KAR. 188, 10, 12 : AM. 20, 1, 15, dup. 15, 2, 

1 + CT. xxiii, 40/28 (AJSL. 1937, 14): AM. 103, 1, 15. Footsoles 
pricking, f, [apply], AM. 75, 1, iv, 25 15, 3, r. 4. To ease muscles of 

hands and feel, f bathe, AM. 98, 3, 13. Poultice, f, AM. 72, 2, 6 : 98, 3, 9. 
Anoint, t, AM. 52, 5, 13 : 92, 4, 4, 5 : 96, 4, 10 : 97, 4, 8, 14. Hand of 
Ghost, eyes affected, etc., *f*, anoint in cedar-blood, KAR. 182, r. 20. On 
neck , f, put, AM. 28, 7, 5, dup. 23, 1, 16. 

Enema : *f* (^ shekel of niqibtu), AM. 41, 1, iv, 11. 

Fumigate : *f*, AM. 94, 2, 12 : 99, 3, 5. Temples, f with Veratrum, 
AM. 20, 1, 13 : KAR. 182, 16. 
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Ini. : Stoppage of saliva , f, [drink], AM. 31, 4, 17. Uncertain, drink, 
AM. 91, 5, 8. 

Uncertain use : ££ retention of sick anus ” (hiniqti ku.gig), f, AM. 
40, 5, 18. 

Quantity : (see Enema ) : \ qa, f, prob. ext ... , AM. 60, 3, 14. 

(2) ££ Male and female ” : Ext. : Instructions to the physician in 
treating a patient, to keep various devils away, that he anoint himself 
with riq ant-bar ££ male and female ”, in honey and himetu-ghee , KAR. 31, 
r. 21. Temples , f, hang on neck, AM. 4, 6, 6. Against ^lugal-ur-ra with 
in-bul + bul-an-na, bind on (as-sw), KAR. 186, 25. [Hand of Ghost], 
f, anoint in cedar-blood, AM. 93, 1, 2. Ghost , f, presumably anoint, 
KAR. 56, 6. 

Fumigate : Ears , f, AM. 33, 1, 29, dup. 35, 1, 5, and 38, 2, iv, 1. 
Head , f, prob. [fumigate] temples, AM. 2, 1, 15. Ghost ,fumigate, KAR. 
182, r. 11. 

(3) “ Oil (of (?)) Ml (gum) 1 2 of riff AN-BAR ” : Ears , |, uncertain use, 
AM. 34, 1, cf. <£ oil of riff AN-BAR ”, ABL. 570, 14. 

In A FI. 1411 wrongly, I think, identified this gum as the Liquidambar 
orientalis Miller, on the grounds that it was a large, gum-producing tree 
from Anatolia, facts coinciding well enough with the evidence. But two 
passages in rituals are convincing that this is wrong, since it must be a 
drug with a definitely unpleasant smell. Of these two passages, BBR. 
No. 26, i, 18^. (and almost a repetition of ii, 1) is an atonement ritual 
(takpirti) for the King, which directs that after the ££ atonement ” (in 
Col. ii this is a kid) has been put outside the door, and after various rites 
which ££ thou shalt perform ”, the masmasu- priest is to be prepared for his 
share in the ritual. He is to crush 2 ri(jr AN-BAR, mix it with honey and 
himetu-ghee (Col. ii adds £< oil ”) and anoint himself therewith, 
and put on red garments. After this the procedure apparently again 
devolves on the . ££ thou ” of the earlier part, who prepares and offers 
various oblations, including a censer of riQ burasu and io ™KUR-KUR 
( Veratrum ) (according to Col. ii), and then again the masmahi takes 
charge. 

The first piece of evidence is offered by the ceremonial <£ red 
garment ”. Why is the stress laid on the red colour ? 

The answer is to be found, I think, in a passage in the Utukki limnuti 
(Tablet ££ B ”, CT. xvi, pi. 28, ll. 64 Jf), where a masmasu is combating 
an alii- demon. He is to hold a raven and a hawk in either hand (both 
birds being intended by their nature to frighten away supernatural 
winged creatures), and then the text goes on : ££ With a red garment of 
terror I am clothed (against ?) thee, with a red dress of effulgence 

1 A preceding recipe, l. 3, ib., shows ii ^Sub-man “ oil of Cypress ” which makes “oil 
of gum of n ‘ ff AN-BAE. ” certain.. 

2 1 do not believe that Zimmern is right in BBR. 122 in referring i-su-ak to the Heb. 
suk “ anoint ”, however tempting it may appear. For one thing riff AN-BAB “.male and 
female ” is not, as far as is known, an oil, but a gum. Secondly, the words which follow 
“and with honey and himetu -ghee he shall mix, anoint himself” are definite. The 
ri5 AN-BAR is to be treated in some way, and then mixed with the anointing medium ; 
and since all these gums harden after they have been collected, the probability is that 
sdku here comes from the same root as siktu “ powder ”, Lip4 sdku {AM. 8, 7, 4, and 
23, 10, 6) will be fat of a consistency similar to that of a gum, which must be beaten or 
pounded. A series of 56 zid (powders) is called “ a great $i-ku ” {KAR. 192, r. ii, 57). 
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(namrirru) (my) pure body I have clad (against ?) thee.” It is paralleled 
by what is obviously the same ritual in ABL. 24, a letter from Marduk- 
sakin-sumi, giving the actual ritual against this demon and an-ta-sub- 
ba : “ The masmasu says that hula, pirhi (caper), i? baltu (caper) are hung 
(’-i-la) on the meseti of the door ” (which corresponds to ll. 73-5 of the 
Utukki-text , giving meseti as a variant for hitti) ; “ the mahnasu shall 
wear red-garments and put on a red 4 * ? sur.” Here, the red garments are 
obviously intended to strike terror into the demon ; red was the colour of 
the Assyrian soldiery (Nahum, ii, 3), and it was the coccus (scarlet) 
which was the dye used for the cloaks of Roman generals (NH. xxii, 3). 
How far Is. ix, 5, can be added as evidence is uncertain : “ For every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise and garments rolled in blood.” 
Equally, in magic, the colour red obviously represents blood, just as blue 
represents a swollen or discoloured muscle, and white and black appro¬ 
priately the powers of good and evil, light and darkness (DACG. xxxix). 
The masmasu is to threaten the demon with all the ideas of hostility 
connected with the blood-coloured military dress. 

These clues—the blood-coloured dress, and the birds which frighten 
winged creatures away—must surely point to a similar intention in the 
use of the aromatic Wff AN-BAR “ male and female ”. It will not be a 
pleasant perfume, but definitely the opposite, this being certainly also 
indicated in KAR. 31 that demons, including the alu and the an-ta- 
sub-ba, shall not approach the masmasu (r. 19-20) : “ bray rt ' ff AN-BAR 
‘ male and female mix in honey and himetu- ghee : when thou wouldst 
approach the sick man, anoint thyself therewith, and approach the sick 
man ; nothing evil will come nigh thee.” 

fIff AN-BAR “ male and female ” obviously must have an unpleasant 
smell, whether it be used in fumigation or as unguent. 

The next point in evidence for the meaning of rfff AN-BAR comes from 
the Tell-ekAmarna tablets (TA. No. 41, 43) where Subbiluliuma sends 
“ two great trees of nilcibtum ” as a gift to Huria, king of Egypt. This 
points to a great size and a provenance in Anatolia and, since they were 
a royal gift, the probability is that they were not to be found in Africa, 
I had previously thought that as the Liquidambar is a handsome tree 
some 30-40 feet in height, forming forests in extreme S.W. Asia Minor, 
with its trunk providing Styrax prseparatus (expectorant, stimulant, 
useful in bronchial affections and scabies (FH. 2 275 : P . 1170), the 
niqibtu well coincided with it. Indeed, its very name riqr AN-BAR was similar 
in sound to the Arab. i anbar ) Liquidambar . 

Nevertheless, this will not meet the needs of the text which demands 
an unpleasant gum as the product of this tree. I noted in AH. that the 
Phoen. vovKovfiaT (Low, Ar. Pfl. 193) is supposed to be the nQvyiaXXos, 
Euphorbia , and this would seem to correspond with the nff AN-BAR, 
niqibtu. It will be noticed that the Assyrian drug is rarely used internally, 
and that there are “ male and female ” kinds. Diosc. iv, 162, speaks of 
the male and female tiihymallos , the former being Characias, Euphorbia 
Characias , and the latter Myrsinites, E. mersinites , both growing in 
S. Europe, which would coincide with the latitude of Anatolia. 

E. Antiquorum L. is a tree growing to a height of 25 feet, often 3 feet 
in circumference. Its juice and bark are purgative, its stem is used for 
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gout, and its very acrid and irritant juice is used for rheumatism, tooth¬ 
ache, and warts (IMP. 1130). Int. it is usually administered with pur¬ 
gatives and aromatics. In some parts of E. Bengal and Assam the tree 
is almost sacred, and is supposed to protect the gardens round which it is 
planted, and it safeguards, so it is thought, the inhabitants from snake 
bites (CPI. 530). The E. Neriifolia L. is a prickly, milky shrub used in 
ears, for warts, for rheumatism, and as a blistering agent, and also internally 
(CPI. 530 or IMP. 1130). The inspissated juice of E . Nivulia has been 
used as a diuretic (WPI. 204). 

We have, therefore, considerable justification in seeing Euphorbia 
(probably Antiquorum) in the niqibtu, the root of which word is probably 
cognate with the Syr. n’qabh “to pierce ni . One objection to the identifica¬ 
tion is that it is used in a text in which eyes are prescribed for, but it is so 
broken and uncertain that the text given is no serious evidence against it. 


1 [A syllabary published by A. Goetze in JAOS. 65, p. 225,1. 50, gives a ‘ Sumerian ’ 
equivalent li-gi-id-bct, which suggests that both this and the ‘Akkadian’ niqibtu are 
varied versions of a foreign word.] 
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Principal references are in heavier type.] 
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A-AB-BA rapailu, 238, 344, 347. 

A-AM, 21, 44, 243, 312 j/., 322, 345, 
“ citron.” 

AB{M)-BA (?), 92, 95. 

A-DAN, 13, 337 ff., “ gum.” 
A-DAN-G-GIR, 13. 

AD-BAR, 41. 

AD-KUN, 129. 

A-GE8TIN-NA, 328, “ vinegar (?).” 

AO 133 

AG-PAR , 130, 132/., “ castor-oil.” 
A-GtJG, 170, “ needle of antimony.” 
A-GUG,, 3, 9 /. 

AL-LA-AN , 248. 

AL-UD-DU, 175/. 

AL- UD-D U-^NIM, 175/. 

AL-UD-DU-balti, 175. 

AMA-A-NI, 6/. 

AM A-GAL, 302. 

AMA-GAL-GEgTIN, 327. 

AMA-RIG, 54. 

A-MES-SAfA, 3, 7, 17/. 
AM-SI-IIAR-RA-AN, 24. 

AN-BA, 18. 

AN-BAR, 364 ff. 

AN-GUL-LA , 237. 

AN-SlR-LU, 269, 275. 

A-RI-A, 42. 

A-R1M, 91. 

A-&A, 117, 119 n. 

ASA!!, 92. 

A-RME-DA, 150. 

A-RZA-NA, 99 n. 

A$, 43, 49, 53, 113, 338, 352 ff., u Asa 
foetida.” 

AS-AS-ME-ME, 120. 

AS-DUG r GA, 224, 227 ff. 

AS-HAR, 169. 
aS-HAR-ZXJ, 7. 

AS-ME-ME, 25. 

AS-PI-PI, 25 #, 64, 180. 

A-Sl-A-Sl, 36/., 175 jJ. 

^T-XPlh/, 130, “ castor-oil.” 
A-TU-GAB-LlS, 289/., 292 /. 
A-TXJ-GAB-LlS, with mod., ibid., “ a 
willow.” 

A-ZAL-LA, 188 n., 220/., “ hemp.” 
A-ZU-UK-NA, 158. 

BA-BA-ZA, 101. 

BAD-SAL-DAN-TUR, 120. 

BAD, 340/., “ storax.” 

BAR-GXJRy XjS, 228. 

BAR-HVS, 204, 281. 
BAR-SAK-KI-IN-DAR-RA, 165. 
B1(1)-MA(1), 157. 


Bit, 194/f., 344. 

BIL-LA , 11, 19, 22, 190 n., “ vinegar.” 
BIR-QAM-MA-U-KU, 267. 

BIR-GUL , 181. 

5*7, 292, 296, 313. 

BU-Ztf-LUM-MA , 209. 

93. 

340. 

BUR-DA , 77. 

BtJR-SUN-DUL (?), 77. 

Dt/P-PDIV-D^, 54. 

XLM?X, 120. 

EMP-PD-DD, 305. 

DIL-BAT, 21, 37, 39//., 69, 118, 123, 207, 
222, 230, 243, “ Venus-ftower.” 
DILLA-QESTIN, 327. 

(d)DliJP.MD, 24/. 

DilW?IP-P,4DDXP, 207 /. 
DINGIR-GE^TIN-DU 13 , DD 13 , 193. 
DINGIR-NIN-PlS , 52. 

Dll?, 9, “ red drug,” v. iawm sdmtn 
Dt7 13 -X-P7, 6/. 

DtJQ-GA, 17, 25. 

Nj^-8E-8AR, 49. 

DUP-RA-AN, 269, 279, “juniper.” 

EL, 44, 221, 317//., “ a Zizyphus.” 
EL-E-NE, 25. 

EL-KUL-LA , 237. 

DDDXiPSD, 140, “ urethra.” 

ELL AT GESTIN, 327. 

EME-L1K-KU, 23, “ a plantain.” 
EN-TAR-AL (?), 360. 

PPP^N-PX, 40 n., 42, “ a soapwort.” 
DPiP, 24 /., 282//. 

ERIN-BAD, 282, 285. 

DPIN-P/IP-PX, 39, 282, 285. 
ERIN-SUD, 262, 282, 286, “ cedar.” 
ERIN-HU , 283 n. 

DP/l\/-i\U, 283 J. 

ERI-TIL-LA, 64, 180, 186. 

DPi, 289 /., “a willow.” 

207, 338. 


GAB, 101, “ wax.” 
GAB-BUR, 36/. 
GA-GE&TIN, 327. 
GARAN-GESTIN, 327. 
6kl-lP4P, 237. 

GUP, 120. 

GAL-gAR, 4. 
GDUDltfX, 347. 

GAM-ME, 347 n. 
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GAM-GAM, 152 n., 260, 262 /., “fir- 
turpentine.” 

GAN-Z1.(SAR) 9 221, 228 /., “ opium.” 
GAN-ZI. m sadi, 13, 52, 181 n. 
QAN-ZI-QUN-NU, 220/., 229. 

GA-RAS, 52 #., 57, <£ leek or onion.” 
QA-RAS-SAG, 52 Jf. 

GA-TIN, 211. 

GAR-GAN-GAN-{8AR), 210 #., “ rocket 
or sim.” 

GA-RIN, 237. 

GE8TIN (and many sub-species), 327 Jf., 
“ vine, etc.” 

GESTIN-GUI, 182, 199, 327 /., “ prickly- 
vine.” 

GE8TIN-L UL-A , 142, “ fox-grape.” 

G1 (-DtJG.)-BU, SUL.SAR), 19 Jf. 

GI-BU, 19, 21, 44, 291. 

GIG, 344 Jf., “ Olibanum.” 
GI-GAR-(B1)-8UR-RA, 12. 

GlyPAR, 260, 322. 

Gl r PAR-KUR-RA, 322. 

GIR, 241, 300/., “ thistle.” 
GIR-(AB)-HA-AH, 178 Jf., “ thistle.” 
GlR-GAB, 157/.” 

GIR-SIG r SIG„ 282. 
GI-RIM-(GlS)-GI-SUK, 234. 
GI-RIM-DIR, 139, 141, “ anemone.” 
GI-RIM-PAR, 139, 141, “ white calyx.” 
GI-RIM, 141 n., 143 #., 180, 184, “ butter¬ 
cup.” 

GI-RIM.SIG „ 148 Jf. 

GI-RIM-arqu, 145, “spurge.” 

GI-RIM-Sa i5 qisii, 144. 

GI-SAR, 21. 

GlR-PAD-D V-kalbi, 23. 
GlR-PAD-DU-LO.GAL.LO, 352/. 
GISAL-EN-NA, 23, 27. 

GlS-GI, 255, 278, 303, “ thicket ? ” 
GI8-GURUN, 242. 

GlSlMMAR, 308, " date-palm.” 
QlSlMMAR-KUR-RA, 186, 309 , 

“ mountain-palm.” 

GlSlMMAR-DU xz ( DU 13 ), 308/. 
GlSlMMAR, with var. mods,, 309. 
GlS-KIN, 288. 

GI-SiSAR, 349. 

GI-8A-GI, 212, v. SA.GI. 

GhS-RIM, 178Jf. 

qi8-8ar-{giS-8ar), 49 , 51 . 

GI 8 - 8 E-RO, 168. 

GI-8UL-8AR, 10, 12„ 39 /., “ reed for 
plaiting.” 

Gh-TAG, 322 n. 

GOl-Z-LUM.MA, 12, 119, 209 , 219, 
“ nettle.” 

GUB-GUB-BI-(ZI)-DA, 25, 255, 257. 
G0-DU 13 , 59,104, “ fenugrek.” 

GOG, 3, 9, 50. 

GOG,, 3 #., 9, 11. 

GUG,-A-BUR-RA, 3 Jf. 

GUG,-SU-KIN, 3. 

GO-GAL, 181, 104 Jf., “ Lathyrus, great 
Vetch.” 

GO-GAL-HAR-RA, 105. 

G0-G0-DU 13 , 105. 

GO-GO-GAL, 105. 

GO-GO-GO(D), 52. 

GO-MUN, 52. 


GO-ID, 36. 

GO-GUR-LUGAL, 57 n. 

GO-LA, 120. 

GO-LAL, 353. 

QO-LUGAL, 57 n. 

GU-NIGIN, 95. 

GO-NUNUZ, 96, 104 n. 

GUL-DIR, 181. 

GUL-GA, 181. 

GON-A.. = erimu, 145. 

GUR,(US), 178, 228 #., 240, 269, 273 /., 
“ henbane.” 

QUR 6 -BAR-(US), 228, 230. 

GUR y SAG-( U8), 230. 

GUR 9 {DIR, PAR, GlG), 139, 141, 

“ calyx.” 

GUR 9 .-SIG 7 , 141 n., 144 Jf. 

GURUN, 75 n., 292. 

GURUN-O-GIR, 181. 

HA, 6, 17, 61#., 69. 

HA sa $adi, 61, 64. 

HA-GA, 12], 126. 

HA-HI-IN, 178 ff., “ thistle.” 

HA-G1R-HA-AH, 178#. 

HA-UL-HA-AH, 178#. 

HAL, 342#., “ galbanum.” 
HAL-LA-MAS.DA, 89, 92. 

HA-LU-OB, 104, 288#., 291/., et. var. 
HAR, 287 /., “ acacia,” with var. speo., 
ibid. 

HAR-GUD, 220 /., “fodder, hemp-oil 

HAR-HAR, 49, 124 n., 142, 203 #., 343, 
“ mustard.” 

HAR-HUM-BA-glR, 215/., “henbane.” 
HAR-MU-UM, 220. 

HAR-SAG-SAR, 64 n., 157 #., “ crocus 
saffron.” 

HD-RA, 211. 

HI-BA-RA(1)-LAL-E, 191 n. 

HI-(1)-BIR, 130. 

HI-IS-8AR, 67, 69, 72 /., “ parsley or 
lettuce.” 

HI-IS~DU ir SAR, 12ff., “Bitter lettuce.” 
H I-PAD, 191 n. 

HI-Rf.IN, 6. 

HI-SAR, 12Jf., 91, 94. 

HI-TAR-HU, 235. 

HUB-KUD-DA, 10. 

HU-UD-HU-UM, 345. 
HU-UD-HU-UM-GI8-8AR, 345. 
HUM-HA, 361#. 

iA, 34, et freq., “ oil.” 

IA-BlR-GA, 20, 41, “ fine oil.” 
IA-BAR-GA-BUR-BAR-BAR-RA, 34. 
IA-NUN, 34. 

IA-8AH-US, 121. 

IA-SAH-PAR, 121. 

IA-UR-MAH-U8, 121. 

1B-HU, 40, “ Cantharides.” 

IB-NI-BAD, 215. 

ID-KA-KI-DAR, 165. 

ID ll -SI + DUP vl , 163, “ drug for staining 
the hands.” 

IM-BU, 203. 

IM-OON-NU, 229. 

IM-IH-RU, 268. 
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1M-MAN-DU, 49, 338. 
1M-SAHAR-KUR-RA; 32. 

I-NE, 274. 

IN-US, 41, “ a soapwort.” 

IN-NU-US, 39/., 269, 272. 

IN-RI, 98, “ straw.” 

IR-KUL-LA, 237. 
lS-KAD, 31; 

KA-A-AB-BA , 238. 

157. 

24, 32, 67, 140, “ a tooth 

trouble, q.v.” 

KA-QA-HA-SAR, 354. 

KA(GA)-QEST1N, 327. 

KA-Q1G-GA-GE, 215. 

KA-GIG-GA-KAN, 8. 

KAK, 157. 

-O-ZA-ATM, 165/. 

KA-K1-DAR, 165. 

KAK-A-BAR, 169. 

KAK-KU-US, 89, 92. 

KAL, " a willow.” 

KA-MUS-NI-KU-E, 24/. 

KAN-HV-SI, 239. 

KANKAL, iff., 16/., 99, 290. 
KANKAL-HI-Ri-IN, 6. 
KARAN-GESTIN, 327. 

KA-RIM, 150. 

KA-Rtf-(SlR)-ZUB, 157/. 

KA-SIR, 10. 

KA-'SUR, 275. 
tf-dlT, 113, “ flax.” 

KA-ZAL, 15, 36/. 

KI-A, 6. 

KI-A-{d).ID, 34, “ sulphur.” 

KIB, 247, 305/., “ medlar.” 
KIB-KUR-RA, 247, 305, 307 , “ pear ? ” 
AT/!? (other species), 305 /. 

273 /. 

Kl-KV-GAR-RA, 120. 

KI-DA, 203. 

Kl-LAL, 6. 

KI-(d)MliR, 273 /. 

KI-N A-(d)lStar, 18, 360, 364. 
KI-NITA-imeri , 6 n. 

SE-SaR, 49. 

KIN-DU J3 , 209 /. 

KIN-GESTIN, 327. 

KISAL, 186, 193, 197. 

KI-(d)SlS-KI, 269, 273, 275 /., 279, 
“ manna.” 

KI-1Z-BAT, 203, 206. 

KU, 289. 

KU-KAT , 113, “ linencloth.” 

Xt/, 4, 9, 39, 104, “ willow.” 

KV 1 -KXJ 1 , 262. 

KU-KU-KU, 121. 

KU-KU-KU-ICU, 121. 
KU-LJ-LA-AN-NA , 351. 

KUL-LA, 3, 6. 

KUL-LA-LAB-BA, 6. 

KUN-GAL , 6. 

KXJ-N1M , 35, “ soap-lather ? ” 

KUNIN, 12. 

180. 

KUR-QI-RlN-NA, 158/. 


120 . 

KU R-KTJ R, 49, 151 jfjf., 365, “ white 

hellebore.” 

67 j/., “ mountain plant.” 
KUR-tJ-KU, 263, v. SE-U-KU. 
KU-RU-US , 167/. 

36 j/., 238. 

KU-SA-ia-a-me, 36 jgf., 238. 

69, “ the eatable sheath- 

plant.” 

KUS-GIR, 301. 


iAtr, 9, 172, 239. 
rir, 353. 
rir, 302/. 

3i4. 

LAM, 247/., 252#., 339, “ acorn.” 

LAM -DU 13 , 247, 252, 254/. 

AML, 247/., 265, 306. 
L^Ukf-jO, 209/. 

247 /., 279, 250. 

-M-flf-JrE, SE, 209/. 

LI, 34, 154, 190, 233, 258#., 336, " pine- 
turpentine.” 

LI-PAR, 258, 261, 359/., 364. 

LID-GAB , 157, 162/., “ sumach.” 
ZJ'&il-.B.dfl, 169. 

L1T-T1R, 6. 

LI-TUR(L1-TAR, TUR), 3, 5, 12 /. 
LlJ-a-nu, 240. 

Ltf-GAL-LU, 233. 

LUH-MAR-TU, 25, 75, “ rue.” 
LUII-MAR-TU-KUR-RA, 75. 

LUL-AZ, 120, 130. 

LU-TIN-NA, -beer, 23, et. freq. 
LU-tfB-SAR, 57, 93/., “ beans.” 
LU-tfB-SAR-Sa kima HI-SAR, 70, 72, 90. 

MA (with many sub-species), 302 ff., 
“ fig-” 

MA-ERES-MA-LA, 223. 

MA-GUNU, 302 /., “ apple.” 
MA-GUNU-KUR-RA, 302#., “ apricot.” 
MA-GUNU-QlS-GI, 255, 303. 
MA-GUNU-GlS-GI-SlS, 104, 305. 
MADMAL, 108. 

MA-ERES(PIN)-MA-LA, et. var., 80, 
223, 11 rosemary.” 

MA-GUNU damHllum, 83, “ a bottle- 
gourd.” 

MAH, 234 /., 147. 

MAN-DU, 49, 349, "elder.” 
MA-NlG-QIN-NA, 193. 

MA-NU (with var.), 220,298 /., " laurel.” 
MAR-GAL-BAB-SAR, 51. 
MAS-A-SA-GA, 117 n. 

MAS-HAR, 287. 

MAS-HUS, 240. 

MAS-KI-GV (?), 165. 

MAS-MAS, 240/., “ esparto-grass.” 
MAS-TAB-BA, 241, 74. 

MlS-BU, 292. 

MlS-KI-IN-DlR, 206. 
MIS-MA-KAN-NA, 104, 289, 316 /., 
(£ mulberry.” 

Ml-TAK , 117. 
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MI-TIL, 352. 

MUH-AS-AS, 64/., 73. 

MUH-AS-QEt-GEi, 73 n. 

MUH-KUL-LA, 237. 

MUK, 340 f., 348, “ storax.” 
MUL-DO-DO,, 256. 

MUR-DO-DO, 255 ff. 

MU-SAR, 49. 

MUSEN, 25, 165. 

MUS-TAR-A, 15. 

NAM-ER a -ZA, 217. 

NAM (pild), 181. 

NAM-NAM-NAM, 120. 

NAM-RI-GIRA, 183. 

NAM-RI-US(NITA), 183, 219. 
NAM-TAB-BA (SAR ), 64, 86. 
NAM-TA-E, 269, 273. 

NAM-TAR ( GIR 12 ), 217 ff., 228 /., 
“ mandrake.” 

NAM-TIL-LA, 224/., 227 /., 343, “ plant 
of life.” 

NE-A, 64 n., 198/. 

NE-DAR, 82. 

NE-HA-AN, 291. 

NI-DIN-ZUB-BA, 157. 

NIOIN , 269, 272, 274. 

NIGIN-UR 4 -UR 4 , 120. 

(?)-P (?) rabU, 169. 

NIM, 175 ff., 349 /. 

N/if piqin{n)itu, 175 /. 

NIM pisitu, 175. 

A7Af-PAP, 177, “ white caper.” 
NIM-TA-E , 215, 269. 

273. 

P7-iVP, 24. 

NU-BU , 215. 

AT £/-£./, 349 /. 

Afi7-Pi7/P(/M), 69, 123, 160, 343, 352 ff., 
“ Asa fcetida.” 

NU-MAL, 25. 

52. 

NUPI UN-GIN, 175/. 

64, 73. 

NUMUN-fJ-KU, 263, 267. 

NUNUZ eqli, 119, " offspring of the field.” 
NU-BE-GUB-BA, 188. 

NU-UG, 13. 

NU-tlR-MA (with var.), 314 ff., 

“ pomegranate.” 

PAPAL{DU)-GE8T1N, 327. 

PA, 11 /., et freq., “ top.” 

PA-PA-PA, 145, 224, 227, “ tops of the 
poppy.” 

7MP, 26, 131, 185, 289 /., 292 /., “ nitre 
from a^willow.” 

PAR-AS, 169 /., “ alabaster ? ” 
PA-tJ-KU , 267. 

PI-IN-ZUR , 278. 

P/-/P-AP4 (?), 157/., 161. 

Pl-na-mi-ru, v. anameru. 

PI-PI, 6, 61 257, 344/., “ fennel.” 

PI-PI-NU-NU , 35#, 64 n., 151, 359, 363. 
Pl-PI-nu sa $adi, 359. 

PI-PI ina m&t Akkadi, 61. 
PI-PI-PI-TAK, 64 n. f 151. 
PI-PI-SAL-LA, 6, 64 n. 

Pl-RI. MA(ZA). AH, 157 161. 


PI-ZIR, 275, 278. 

PI-ZIR arqu, 275, 278. 

PI-ZIR-DU.DV, 275, 278. 

PI-ZIR-RI-RI, 275, 278. 

PlS-ZUB-BA , 158. 

100,150 /., 180, 225, 257, 265, 268 /., 
272, 279, 344. 

Rtf-SIGs, 150/., “ black hellebore ? ” 
RU-US-RU-US, 203, 206. 

SA-AD-IMi, 31, 191 n. 

SA-AD-NIM, 191 n. 

SA-GlS-SAR, 165 n. 

SA-Iil-IN-DAR, 165 n. 

SAHAR, 100, 102, et passim. 
SA-HI-RA-RA, 191 n. 

SA-PAD, 191 n. 

8A-PAD-A-gAz-A, 191 n. 

SIG,-SIG„ 287. 

8ILA-SAR, 188, 194/., “ rose.” 

St-LUM, 52. 

SI-SA, 210 ff., “ rocket or aim.” 
SlS-Ag-ME, 90. 

SE-BAR, 90. 

SE-GUD, 52. 

SE-KUR, 90. 

SE-LAM-MA, 52. 

SE-NI-TUK, 54. 

SE-R1M, 91. 

SE-SIKIL-gAR, 62 ff., “ wild onion.” 
SE-gAG, 52. 

SE-SAR, 51 ff., “ garlic.” 
SU-AN-TAR-RA, 6. 

SULLIM, 3, 66, 147. 

SULLIM (with var. additions), 64#. 
SUMUN-DAR, 49 ff., 345 n., “ beetroot.” 
jSU-NIGIN-NU, 241. 

SU-NU-UB, 61. 

BUR-GUL, 181. 

SAyA-A-MES, 7, 17/. 

Sag (?), 120. 

SAG-DU-I, 90. 

SAG-ILA, 6. 

SAG-KAL, 6. 

SAO-SUR, 90. 

8AH-PAR, 121. 

SAH-US, 121. 

8A-GI, 211 ff., “ radish.” 

8A-GIG, 131, “ sick stomach.” 
SA-HAR-RA-GIG-BA, 99 ff., 104. 

tc wheaten bread.” 

SA-KAL, 289 /. 

SA-KAL-SIG,, 289 /. 

SA-KI-LI, 169. 

SA-KI-RA, 273. 
gA-KVR-RA, 85/. 

SI-HUL-LA, 86. 

SA-LAM-BI-TUR-RA, 244 /. 

SA-PA, 353 /. 

8A-Z1-GA, 69, “ sexual vigour.” 
SAL-DA-SAR, 49. 
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SAL-SAL, 344. 

SAM(mu), 3. 

BAM-BAM, 120. 

BAR, 8, 23, 35/, -eqli, 75, 119. 
BAR-GA-DA, 166. 

BAR-RA, 3. 

BAR-BAR, 184. 

SAR-^TIR, 144. 

BA-BAR, 147/., “ heart-plant.” 
BA-BaR(BALAMB1)-GV-LA, 3, 146 ff., 
“ darnel.” 

BA-BlT-MAL, 101, “ dough.” 
BE-A-BA-GA, 95 n. 

SE-AS-ME, 90/. 

BE-BAR, 57, 90 ff., 95 ff., 97 ff., “ barley, 
corn.” 

BE+BAR+BE, 71, 97/., 100/. 
BE-BA-RA, 95. 

BE-BIL, 96. 

BE-BIR-BIR-R1-DA, 109. 
SE-EB-TU-UB, 96. 

BE-GIG, 95, 98. 

BE-GiB-NI, 101, “ corn of the oil-tree.” 
BE-GG, 89. 

BE-GG-DU l2 , 92, 95 /., 105/. 

BE-GU-GAL, 95/., 105/. 
BE-GG-NUNUZ, 95 /., 105/. 
BE-GG-SA-HAR-RA, 15/., 103., 105/. 
BE-GUD, 95, 104. 

SE-DU ls , 89/f., 95/f. 

BE-HUB-A-BAR, 89/f., 95/f. 
BE-R1M-BAR, 89 ff., 95 ff., of. SE-, etc. 
BE-BlB, 89 ff., 95 ff., cf. SE-, etc. 
BE-1N-NU-HA, 95 /., 104. 

BE-KUD-DA, 95. 

SE-KUR-BAR, 90 ff. 

&E-LI, 261, “ seed of the pine.” 

BE-L1-A, 95 /., 106 /., “ rice.” 
BE-LI-BAR, 96. 

BE-LI-PAR, 230, 262, 265, 337, 344, 347 
“ Aleppo pine.” 

&E-LU, 52/., 64 n., 66, “ coriander.” 
BE-LUGAL, 95 /. 

BE-MUR, 323. 

SE-MUB, 96, 102. 

BE-NA-A, BE-NU, 97, 203, 247, 296 /. 

“ chaste tree.” 

BE-PAT, 99. 

BE-QA, 126. 

SE-RG(A), 19, 22, 24, 95, 98, 131 ff., 144, 
168, 175, 177, 275, “ ahoota.” 
SE-RG-GI-MUS (?), 175. 

BE-RG (arah)Ululi, ( lasriti, simani), 175. 
BE-SA-A, 98. 

BE-BAG, 96. 

BE-BAL, 96. 

BE-BlB, 9, 95 /., 102 ff., 107, “ Bitter 
vetch.” 


BE-TIR, 96 /. 

BE-G-KU, 261 ff., 266, “ fir-conea.” 
SE-ZA-AH, 96. 

BE-ZIR, 109. 

BE-ZIZ-A-AN, 104, “ emmer.” 
Bl-IM-BUR, 130. 1 

Bl-KU, 120, 125. 

SI-MAN, 120 ff., 125. 

Sl-MAN ina, Bubari, Kalmuhi, Habhi, 
120. 

BIM-BaL, 348, “ box ” (also 
S1M-MES-S1). 

Bl(BE)-MUR, 323. 

BlM, 335 ff., “gum.” 

BlM-ZI, 169 /. 

SlNIG, 279 ff., “ tamarisk.” 

BlR, 289 /. 

BlB, 199, 339/., “ myrrh.” 
Sl-BA-GAL-LA, 24. 

SlS-GAL, 6. 

BlB-KUR, 120, 125. 

Bl-Bl, 120 ff., 124/., 204, 224, “ heliotrope.” 
BlT-GlN(eqli), 117 ff., 206 “ chamomile.” 
BU-u, 49, 82. 

SU-GUR, 40. 

BU-LV, 170. 

BU-MU-UN-DA, 49. 

BGR, 366. 

SUR-MAN, 268, 286/., 365 n., “ Cypress.” 
BUR-RA, 39. 

sur-Bur, 39 , 233 , 278 . 

TA-Rl (var. HU) -ZA-AH, 157/., 161. 
TAR-HU, 120 ff., 205. 

TAR-MUS{HU), 120 ff., 125 /., 204., 
“ lupin.” 

TE, 31, 34/., “alkali.” 

TE-S1, 31, “ horned alkali.” 

TILL 350. 

T1M-GAL, 317 /. 

TIM-G1 , 317 /. 

T1N-T1R-{PAR ), 69 ff., “cummin.” 
T1N-T1R-G1G , 69 ff., “ black cummin.” 
T1N-T1R-BAR "Uni, 72 n. 

T1-1S-KUR, 120, 125. 

TIR’ Z ff- 9 ’ 12 

PU, “ bowels,” q.v. Medical Index. 
TUR-RA, 203, 206. 

126. 


23. 

UD-AB-N1 (?), 158. 
tf.D-.D4, 175 /., 183. 

UD-DA-BAD-DA, 13. 
tf-ftt-R, 8, 176, 180 ff. 

G-G1R ina Meluhhi, 180. 

G-G1R-RIM, ISOff., “ thorn and flower.” 
G-G1R-R1M-K UR-RA, 185. 
GH-TAR-RA, 157, 162. 
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U.-KA-NA, 158. 

O-KU, 74, 262, 266 /., 279, “ fir.” 

O-KU, other var. parts of O-KU, 266 /. 

(v. also EE-O-KU). 

UKU§ (and compounds), 81 ff., 
t; “ cucumber.” 

UKU& erini, 284/., “ cedar-cone.” 

UKUS-RIM, 81, 85, 223 ff., 228, “ poppy- 
(capsule).” 

UKU8-RIM-VS, 223. 
UKUS-Ll-LI-QI-SAR (et. var.), 81, 83 ff., 
” desert-cucumber.” 

VKV8-TI-GIL-LA-(KVR-RA .), 81,83 ff., 
224, 228, £< Colocynth.” 

UL-HA-AH , 178 ff. 

UyME-DA, 181. 

U-MU-UN, 18. 

tJR , 22, 161, “ root,” et passim. 
UR-N1-BAD, 129. 

UR-LAL-SAR, 57. 

UR-P1-P1 , 23//., 27, 64, 75, 130. 
tJR-RA, 24/. 
f/iW-AAT-AA, 79 n. 

US-E-(ff-SA), 157, 160. 

158, 160. 

U$ garase , 52. 

318. 

UZU-DIR-KUR-RA, 71 n. 


ZA-i?A-£AAf, 268 //., 278. 

ZAG-HI-LI, 55 //., 59, 121, “ cress.” 
ZA-(7]N-NA, 171, 352, “ woad.” 
ZA-LUM- 359/. 

ZAL-LU, 121 . 

ZA-SUH . . ., 133. 

z/, 255 r 

ZID y 20, 50, 68, 71, 106, “ flour, powder,” 
et passim. 

ZID, in compounds, 97 ff ., 100/., and below. 
ZID-A-BAR, 169. 

ZID-LAL , 275. 

Z1D-LUL-A , 36/. 

Z/D-AfAD-ilfAL, 108/., “ chick-peas.” 
ZID-Mk-LAB, 15/., 36 ff., 46. 

ZID-(d) Nisaba , 97, “ corn-flour.” 
ZID-NIM , 31. 

ZID-NU-LUH-BA , 15. 

ZID-QUy 97. 

ZIB-RtJy 203. 

ZID-SE, 97, <c flour of corn.” 
A/D-£i7I?-i2A, 102. 

ZID-TU-HU, 180, 186. 

ZID-ZID-LALy 275. 

ZID-ZIGy 97. 

ZI-TAR-RU-DA, 78. 

A/Z, 96. 

Z/A-A-AA 7 , 101, “ busked emmer.” 
ZIZ-AN-NA, 101, “ husked emmer.” 
ZU-LUM-MA, 172, 308/., 1£ date.” 
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180, 185. 
abruSdy 190. 

abukatu, 3, 5, 12/., 338, *' scammony.” 
abulili, 181 /. 

abunnatUy 12, 15, “navel-string.” 

adamatu, 344. 

ad(t)aru, 312 ff. 

ad{l)aru sadi, 312. 

adumatuy 228 /. 

ahulabakuy 36/., 175 n. 

ahulap , 36 /. 

ahulap uiliS, 36. 

aliusum, 90. 

alcaUy 86,144/. 

$A, 144 /., 224, 227, ” enemy of the 
muscle.” 
akak ndri, 8, 19. 

akkullakuy 317 /., ” a Zizyphus.” 
aklabdy 247, 271/., 344. 
akusimu, 55. 
akusimanuy 56, 233 . 
alaknuy 3, 13 ( alaqnu ), 15. 
alamdy 6, 17, 21, 44, 61, 67, 69, 243, 
“ Anchusa.” 
ala(1)pannu, 314. 

alapil, 3, 7//., 15//., ” mariscus elongatus.” 
alxd Samniy 238. 

allankanUy 247, 248 n., 250 /. 
allanuy 117, 247 ff ., “ oak.” 
allu(m)zi, 25, 130, 180 /., 185 ff., “a 
species of thorn.” 


amalUy 266. 

amarida, 180, 184, 330, ” rose (?).” 

amhara, 148, 150. 

amikdy 250. 

ammanakku, 15. 

ammatUy 4. 

amumiUu ( amuastum ), 175 /. 
amurdin{n)uy 182, 184, 199, 327, 330 /., 
” bramble, rose.” 

amurriqdnu, 241 /., 330, “ jaundice (?).” 

amus($)Uy 89 ff ,, “ vetches.” 

anameriOy 74 ff, “ rue.” 

andahhim , 70,89/., 92/., 118, “ lentils (?).” 

angaSe, 93, 307, “ plums.” 

ankinute , 234, 226 n., 363. 

ankinute kima lamme , 234. 

ankinute ina Subari, 234. 

annuhara, 42. 

anunutu, 6, 17, 148 ff ., “ spurge.” 

anzalub, 212. 

anzuzuy 188. 

apisana (?), 250. 

apruSu (abrusa) t 233. 

dr dillatiniy 329 n. 

dr karaniy. 329 n. 

dr ( hurasi ), 139 //., 191, “ anemone.” 

dr kasiriy 188. 

dr kubut §a Sadi, 234. 
dr sanapUy 203, 207, “ sheen of husk.” 
dr sikir , 188. 
dr silurguy 130. 
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dr TU-KUL , 203, 207. 
arabunu, 216. 
aralaiy 150 /. 

arantu, 6, 9, 16/., 25, 61, 64, 69, 148/., 168, 
“ spurge.” 

ardqu , 16, 66, “ be green.” 

aruqtu , 42, “ green.” 

ararianu , 49, 120 /., 125 /., “ lupin.” 

arard, 146, 220, 224 ff. 

arard utlis, 224. 

araZ araru, 224, 227, “ tops of the poppy.” 
ar'bu, 150. 

ardaslum, 25, 212, 255, 257. 
argcmu, 305. 
aribanu, 25 /. 
arihu, 234 /, 
an'Z $amni, 238. 

argamanu , 171, 352, “ red-purple.” 
argamanu arqu, 171, 352, “ orange.” 
arganu, 337, 359 /f, “ balm of Mecca.” 
arhand, 309. 

armdn(n)u, 302, 304 ff., 314. 
arsanu , 99 n. 

arsuppu , 96, 103 /., 302, 305 /. 

artitu, 139, 141. 

arti-zuhi, 164, 167. 

artu, 267. 

arfaittu, cf. ratuttu. 

aru$u, 89 ff., 120, “ a vetch.” 

aru&u manu, 89 ff. 

arzallu , 161, 233, 237, 306, 317 ff., 
“ Crataegus azarolus.” 
arzanikkatu , 132 n. 
asmidu , 161, 212. 
aspasti, 16, 65. 

222 n., 300 /., 337, “ myrtle.” 
astm(m)Zt£, 268 ff., 274 /f. “ manna.” 
asusilu imeri , 269. 

aiapa, 176, 180 /., 182 /., 184 jjjf., 330, 
“ thorn.” 

a&armadu, 228, 230. 
aidanu, 236, 
alkadi, 175/. 
ai&v5. . • 
aUatum, 12. 

aifo, 3 ff, 10, 12 /f, “ reed-grass.” 
aSlukatu, 3, 5, 12#. 
aSnan, 96 /. 

aSqiqd ( aigiku ), 53, “ arsenic.” 
a&AZZa, 146, 223, 225. 
aitabel(an)u, 27, 255, 257 /., form of 
“ hound’s tongue 

aSuhu, 247 /., 258, 262 /f., 266 ff., 294, 
297, “ fir.” 
atir ( alar ), 148 /. 
atirtu{m), 91, 149. 
atirti eqli, 91, 148 /. 
atiSu , 151 j/., “ white hellebore.” 
atu(pir)artum, 148/. 
atutu, 175/. 
auSse, 89 ff. 

azalld, 113, 220 ff- f 269, “ hemp.” 
azanu , 89/. 
azukiranu, 159. 
azumu , 224, 227. 

azupiru , 59, 92, 161, 204, “ saffron.” 
azupirdnu, 59, 64 n., 66, 78, 157 /f, 161, 
“ crocus saffron.” 
azupiranitu, 64, 66, 161. 


bahre , 215. 

6 aZZa, 221, “ fodder.” 
balluhku, 340 /. 

balluhhi , 268. 

taZZa (forms 6aZZa, fcaZa), 36, 37, 175/f., 183, 
366, “ caper.” 
baltu pisitu , 177. 

baluh(h)u , 189, 337, 342/., “ galbanum.” 

337, 340, “ storax.” 
banbillu , 82, 83. 

bappiri d Adadi, 165 /f, “ malt of 

Adad (?).” 
ba'ra, 95 n. 
baril(an)u , 360. 

bariratu , 337, 359/., “ sagapenum.” 

&arZw, 162. 
baimu, 175, 340. 
baHum, 218. 

5eZa qurdi, 238. 
b&lut ( belit ), 247, 249 /. 

p'Yi'Yi'if 9fi 1Q1 

*40,' 139, 279 ff., 283, 300, 338, 
“ tamarisk.” 
binu, 83. 
binut age , 36. 
birbirru , 275. 
tism, 52, 55, “ onion.” 
bissur atani , 172. 

6 z(w)/&i, 76, “ rue.” 

ZdZ (?)-ra (egZt, 139. 
bit-zu , 209. 
bizuna , 55. 
budulhu, 344. 

1)kanu, 236. 

buklanu , 269, 275, 277 /. 
buhlu, 236/. 

bulalu , 223 /., 226/., 234, “ opium. ” 

ZwZiZi, 181, 185. 
buqlanu , 172. 

fcaraia, 20, 152, 154,222 n., 235,258j/., 286, 
336/., 347, 365, “ pine,” 
burranu , 299, 305/. 
bu-sal-li-bu , 120, 122. 
bu-si-li-lu , 120, 122. 
businibu, 120. 

209. 

ZmiaZ siZi, 310. 
bu'&anu, 150 ff., 257. 

130, 133, “ the stinking drug.” 
bulnanu , 74, 76. 

6 aZ?m Dt/ ia (pi.), 251 j/., 279. 

6 ?dZaZ;, 53, 59. 

MwZZti, 247, 252/. 

dado, 180, 184. 

daddnu, 180, 184/., “ star-thistle.” 
daddnu ina Subari, 180. 
daddnu ina Qinahi , 180. 
daddnu rabd , 180. 
dadaru , 25, 255, 257. 
dahnu, 95, 96 n. 
dal, 275, 278. 
ddwi sm salmi, 130. 
damHUum , 83, 302/., 305. 
daprdnu , 68, 268, 279, 291, 320, 337, 
“ juniper.” 

darruqu , 305, 337, “ peach (?) ” 
da$pu , 314. 

digmenu , 34, 172, “ ash.” 
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diki (?), 177. 

diksi, see “ bruise ”, 49, etc. 
dillatum, 96, 327, 329. 
dillal karani, 327. 
dilutum, 285. 
dimmelu , 49, 50. 
diSarru, 3, 146 ff., “ darnel.” 
diSu, 3 ff., 9, “ darnel.” 
disu disarm , 9, 146 ff. 
duhnu, 108, “ millet.” 
dukdumu, 181. 

dulbu, 247, 248, 289 /., “ plane-tree.” 
dususu , 181. 
dHtum, 218. 

ebi(u{m ), 181 n., 185. 
edina , edina, 351. 
edu, 356/., “ Asa foetida.” 
egimgiru, 21], “ rocket.” 
ekeku, 19, “ itch,” 
p.kidu , 236. 

elammaku. 14, 300, “ sandal-wood.” 
elammittu , 309. 

eZ(/)-ift/D-DA, ir-KUL-LA, 237. 

elikunu, 209. 

elinu, 157 /. 

e/ZaZ 118. 

ellai simal mdti, 157. 

ellib(p)u, 143 ff., “ buttercup.” 

elmeru , 95, 108. 

elmesu , 95, 96 n., 108. 

elmehum , 146. 

eZ^ZZti, 3 j/., 9 /., 13, 18, 51, 227, “ a rush.” 

elpilu himu , 10. 

eZpiZti iatZS, 4, 9, 16, 17. 

emistu, 314. 

stin, 139. 
enanu , 90, 92. 
e-nirhi, 164 j/. 

263, 299. 

144. 

ensti, 21, 314, “ vinegar.” 
asurre , 157. 

epildtu, 209,J* date-stalk (?) ” 
epitdtu ina 8ubari , 209. 
eralum, 266, 268, 286. 
cVi, 19, 300. 

erimu, 144, “ plant to cause skin trouble.” 
erinu, 172, 250, 259, 266, 268, 282 j288, 
336 /., “ cedar.” 
erinu dilutum , 286. 
eriHum, 64/., 73, “ scent.” 
ensaZ e^Zi, 66, 76. 

eriHi hast, 64 /., 198, “the scent of the 
rose.” 
ernanu , 42. 

mi, 298 ff., “ laurel.” 
esd, 247, 271, 274, 344. 
e/iZti, 181. 

ezengiri, 161, “ rocket.” 
ezinu, 96. 

eziz(z)u, 70, 72, 89 /., 93 /., 276, 

“ a Lathyrus.” 

gabgabu , 178, 180. 
gablulu , 269, 274. 
pcwmZ GAN-ZI , 228. 

234 /. 
gapnu, 329. 


garabu, 147, etc., “ itch, scab,” q.v. 
pidZti, 54. 

<?m, 5. 

gingiru , 211, “ rocket.” 
giparu, 11. 

giranu, 118, 130, 185, 351. 

girbanu, 241. 

girgi&u, 292, 296, 350. ^ 

330 n., “ thorn.” 
gisagigu, 212. 
girSati , 52, 53. 
gisgirru, 242. 

gisimmaru, 219, 308 j/. (adjectives applied 
to), ibid., “ date-palm.” 
giskallu , 298. 
gi&rintxi (?), 267. 
gihrum, 14. 
pup, 4, v. 
gugrum , 262. 
pTi/fui^Zti, 95, 103. 
gulgull{i)a, 190. 
gumalu, 282. 
gumanu , 236. 
g{k)ungu, 3, 6, 12. 
gupni, 19, 329 n. 
gurastu, “ itch,” q.v. 
gurgun-u, 220, “ cable.” 

[grw-?]-grarZi, 269. 

gimi, 4, 6/., 12, 19, 22, “ pith.” 
gurummadu , 186 n., 309. 
guzazu, 72/., “ bitter lettuce.” 

habasillatu, 164, 168, “ meadow saffron.” 
habburu, 96, 147. 
habsallurhu, 238. 
had{i)ilu~%f., 12, 188. 

ZiaM, 24/., “ cough,” q.v. 
hahd, 61 (a plant of hahhu ). 
hahhu, 247,305^., “ plum or peach.” 
halamesu , 203. 

AaZZd e<sie, 269, 271 /. 
halbukkalum , 24 /. 

lialdappdnu, 131, 160, 203 /., 344 n., 
“ mustard.” 
ha(l)lamesu , 203, 206. 
hollar sabiti, 89, 92, “ gazelle dung.” 
liallulaia, 203, 206. 

saman halluld, 206. 
halluru, 95, 97, 105. 
halmatifl)ru, 291. 
halpanum , 204, 344 n. 
haluppu, 289/., 291, “ willow.” 
hambaququ, 79. 
hamidu, 76. 
hdmu, 18 (v. hammu). 
hami ndri, 7, 18. 
hammu &a berali, 7, 18. 
hammu sa is elippi, 7, 18. 
hammu sa me pl , 18. 
hamuk, 78 ff. 

hanatu, 67, “ make spicy.” 

handahiu, 227. 

hansd , 20, 21, “ a vinegar.” 

hanzibatu, 227, 244. 

hanzilatu, 227. 

harambi , 79 n. 

^ara2Ui(^), 55. 
harharu , 203. 

Ijarmum, 221, “ hemp-net ? ” 
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harubu, 180/., 186/., 255, 288, “ carob.” 
harubu sa iltani , 186. 
hasarratu, 119, 148/., “ spurge.” 
hasisanu , 203, 206. 
hassu, 72/., “lettuce.” 
hashallatu , 20, 21, 306, “ sour (acid) 

juice.” 

<46*, 4, 16, 131, 255 ff., 281, 303, 
360, 362, “ oak-galls.” 
hadhuraku , 255/. 

haShuru, 255, 302/., 304, 306, 321, “ apple.” 
haMali, 196. 

Aaiia, 54, 55. 

(Aaidmt), 74, 76 /., 218, “ thyme.” 
hadurri , 283 n., 329 n. 
hatirti eqli, 89, 91. 
hattUf 298. 

hatti re’i, 352 /., “ Ferula alliacea.” 
hazabatu , 224 n. (v. hanzibalu). 

]iazal{l)unu , 316. 

Aifci&i, 263, 267. 

Mar iss-anf?), 167 (a disease). 
hilabanu (da sad!£), 235/. 

Ai/a, 13, 183, 296, 336 jjjf., “ gum.” 

\il aldqnu , 13. 

MZ adagi, 186. 

Ml A.TV.GAB.LIS, 293 f. 

Ml balli Sadi, 81, 85, 187, 239, 338, 
“ squirting cucumber.” 
hit eri, 338, “ gum of copper.” 

Ml erini , 272, 284. 

Ml LI.TUB, 13. 
hil nuhurlim , 358. 

Ml sarbati , 293, 338. 

hildimtate , 180/., 183/., 186, “ gum arable.” 
hil “ m tiyatu, 8, 355. 

M 247, 271. 
hilibu, 292, 296. 
hiluru, 95 n. 

Me^-ghee, 10, 34, 44, 67, 70, 71, 93, 113, 
122, 142, 150/., 167, 193/., 260, 284, 293, 
313/., 365/ 

Mmiturri, 122, “ heat of the day.” 

Mmd, 10 n. 
hinbur , 96. 

Mniqtu, 140, etc., “ retention ” of urine, 
etc., q.v. under medical terms. 

Mnziribu, hizaribi , 352. 

(h)inzuru, 304. 

Msu, 67, 69/., “ parsley.” 

Mddaku , 340. 

hudhumu, 345 j/, “ chestnut (?) ” 
hulamesu, 206. 
hulametu , 309. 

hullatum, 67 j/., “ sheath-plant, Ammi.” 

hulub (?), 36. 

hum-mu-tu, 309 n. 

liuYnd, 77, 80. 

huruddum, 91. 

husdbu , 18/, 222. 

hutaru , 298. 

huthumu , 305 (v. hudhumu also). 

iabutu , 352. 

iaquqanu , 362. 

idrahhu , 96, 272. 

iarhu, 247, 271 /, 338, 344. 

iarqanu , 362. 

180, 184. 


ihzetum , 69, “ sheath.” 
ikkitu, 19, “ itch,” q.v. 

Hat eqli , 7 /, 18. 
ildaqqu, 312, “ citron.” 

Uluru , 139, 140/., 141 n., 144, “ calyx.” 
Uluru pisu, 141, “ white calyx.” 
z'Zhmr sdmu, 140, “ red calyx.” 

Uluru salmu , 141, “ black calyx.” 
ilium, 98, “ straw.” 
imfr# tamtim , 8, 238. 

^ (eTwfo), 258, 285 j/., 337. 
imhur ad-LA, 122. 

imhur-asra , 120 /f., 125, 131, 208, “ corn- 
marigold.” 
imhur-limu, 224. 

imhur-pdni, 113, 120 131, 297, 

“ heliotrope.” 
imhur-SI, 124. 
imig karuru, 146, 148. 
imn2, 221, “fodder.” 
mi aipi, 327. 

mim, 69, et passim, “ fruit ” (constr. i?u£>). 
mi& e^i, 117 /. 

im£> Aasi siri, 188, 191, “ cassia.” 

inib Sadi, 180,184, “ fruit of the mountain.” 

inib U .GIB(sdmu), 180/, 183. 

inninu , 95, 104/ 

insard , 265. 

inzahuriium (inzahriiu inzuriium), 171 /., 
222 n., “ blue dye.” 
mw, 329, wine (?). 
ipdur lime , 120, 124. 
irr#, 223 /, “ poppy.” 
irri ( ndni ), 120, 125. 
irri kalbi (ina Katmuhi), 120, 125. 
irtd, 350/ 
isd pl 'skirt, 345. 

ise pl nad dipdli pl , 113/, “ cotton-tree.” 
issurri , 165. . 
issar tubaqi, 165/ 
i&a&fct, 3/, 6,15/, 38. 
e<jrZi, 4, 15. 

idbabiu 'Skirt, 7, 8, 15, 18, “ garden-grass.” 
idbabiu tamsil , 4. 
idhunnatu, 327, 329. 

alame , 269. 
i£m 188 /. 
is Ah aipi, 81, 85. 
idkillaiu, 329, “ grape-cluster.” 
idqip(p)u, 165, 167, “ worm-plant.” 

Ulittu, 181 /, 330 n. 

iznd, 299. 

izzu lapti, 89, 92. 

kabarti qadisti, 148, 223, “ swelling of the 
harlot.” 
kabruii, 196. 
ka-bu('l)-u, 237. 
kadideru, 198. 
kakkal tamtim , 36 / 
kakkd [or su ?], 89 ff., 95, 97, 105/ 
kakkul , 306 “ baskets (?) ” 
kakkultum , 285. 
kak-[ku-dak-ku], 269, 275. 
kalab d Meme, 150 / 
kalbanu, 239. 
kalgugu, 42, “ red ochre.” 
kal marhu , 198 /. 
ka(?)likula, 77. 
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kalU, 317 /. 
kamantu , 157, 162/. 
ka-1-matu , 172. 

kameSSaru , 302, 306 /., “ service-tree or 
pear (?) ” 

kamkadu, 42, 164 ff., “ meadow saffron/’ 
kamme, 168 ff., “ vitriol.” 

Jcamme agurri, 168 ff. 

kamme aSkapi, 168 ff., “vitriol of the 
leather-worker.” 
kamme eqli, 119, 168 ff. 
kamme gurgurri, 168 ff., “ vitriol of the 
metal-worker.” 

kamme imeri, 169 /., “ donkey’s vitriol.” 
kamme Sadi, 168 ff. 
kamti eqli , 117, 119, 148/., 169. 
kamti eresi, 148 /. 

kamunu , 69 ff., 75/., 93, “ cummin.” 
kamun **bird , 72, 281, “ lichen of the 
tamarisk.” 
kamun Sadi , 71 n. 

kanaktu , 63, 154, 198 n., 337, 344 ff., 363, 
“ olibanum.” 

kanasu , 220/., 228/., “ opium.” 
kanibtu , 24. 
kanipanu, 36/. 
kanipanu utliS, 36. 

kaniStu , 157, 162 (v. kamantu), “ sumach.” 

JcanSam , 40. 

team'd, 352. 

kaptaru , 292. 

kapullu, 212. 

karalanu ( kullinu ), 327. 

karanu , 198/., 251, 327 /f., “ grape-vine.” 

karane pisdti vl , 346. 

tom Selibi, 131, 142 /., 203, 236, 327, 
“ fox-grape,” 
karaSu , 62, “ leek.” 

toW 90, 92*/., 305, 307 /., 347, “ cherry.” 
to(a), 148/f, 187, 188 ff., 230, “rose.” 
kasi(a) siri, 191 ff., 197, “ sloughed snake- 
skin.” 

hast $AR ( am-ha-ra ), 69,148 ff., 192,194 ff., 
239, “ rose.” 
kasu , 228. 
kasisihatum , 222. 
kaSSe , 157. 
kazabu , 91. 
kazallu, 3, 5, 15, 67. 
kazalluhu , 247. 
kazalluru, 24. 
kibatu, 95. 

HHu (general), 56. 
kidlanu, 96. 

Hd!u, 9, 17. 
kida(l)-ar kaspi , 139. 
kililanu, 12, 327, 329. 
tou, 5,, 12, 15, 329. 
kimsi (?), 165. 
kimsi imeri , 172. 
kipni, 163. 
kippatu, 296, 329. 
kippat icarani, 327. 
ki{u)pualu, 282. 
kiritu , 14. 
kikirdnu, 261, 263. 
kirkiran buraSi, 337, 
kiSkiran buraSi, 262. 


to* to, 188, 191 /f., 197. 
kittum , 198. 
ki(u)sibirru, 66. 
kisiti, 191, “ bark, rind.” 
kismu , 62, 55. 

Hsu, 15. 

ki^Sallumzi, 139 n. 

kiSkand, 287/., 338, “ acacia (?) ” 

kiSkarani , 55. 

kiSkirdnu ( kirkiranu, gilkiranu), 261, “ seed 
of the pine.” 
kiSkirdnu buraSi , 262. 
kiSSatu, 180, 187 /. 
kiSSenu , 95, 103, “ a vetch.” 

Hsu, 3. . 

kitinnu , 113, “ a linen garment.” 

HM, 113 /., “ flax.” 
kudimer(an)u , 55/., 58, “ cress.” 
kudkuddu, 168. 
kuiatu, 239. 

kukkanitu ( kukkamtu ), 132 n. 
kukru , 206, 222 n., 262 /., 266, 317, 347, 
“ fir-turpentine.” 
kuliltu, 351. 
kulkulanu , 190, 233. 
kullaru, 292, 296. 
kuhi, 344. 

kunasu , 97, “ emmer.” 

k(g)ungu, 3/., 6/., 12, 51. 

kunibu, kunib{p)hu , 89/., 92, “ lentils (?) ” 

kuninnatu, 12. 

kunin(n)u, 12. 

kunittu , 3, 5, 12 f. 

kupalum , 25. 

kurangu , 95/., 106/., “ rice.” 

Icuraru, 53, 146, 148, “ ringworm.” 
kuraStu , 143 jfjfV 
MW, 12. 

kurk ? ( kurki ), 25, 255, 257. 
kurkand , 157 /f., “ turmeric.” 
kurkand ina KaSSe, 157 /. 
kurkand Sa main , 157 /., 162. 
kurkand Sa Sadi , 157 //, 162, “ ginger.” 
kurkurti , 120. 
kuru, 209. 

kurunnu , 23, 24, 42, 44, 49, 54, 69, 71, 85, 
93, 113, 118, 122, 130, 134, 140, 142, 148, 
160, 152, 159, 161, 167/., 178, 204, 206, 
221, 237, 256/., 293, 297, 354, “a 6eer.” 
kursamme , 4. 
kurusissu , 188. 

ku(i)sibirru, 64, 66, 161, “ coriander.” 
kusibu, 240. 
kusimu, 236 /. 

Mi, 4. 

kuSakku, 188. 

kuSru, 203. 

kutuppanu, 314 n. 

kutarum (?), 198. 

kutuppanu , 314 n. 

kuzbu ( kazabu , kazabur ), 4, 15. 

kuzub-la-tehe , 15. 

kuzuru, 203, 206. 

H66u, 309. 
labiSe, 92. 
ladiru , 64 /C, 198. 
ladiru ina Subari , 64. 
ladunu , 344. 
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lahagu, 235. 
lahlahhu, 35 /. 

lal(l)angu, 95, 107, “ indigo.” 
lalikkd , 82, 85. 
lamassi, lamaSti , 24 /. 

209, 234, 247, 248, 266, 288, 297, 

“ acorn or the like.” 
lamsat hilali, 71. 
la-pat armanniy 51, 52. 
lapat ramannu, 13, 15, 181 n. 
lappdnu , 314 n. 
laptu, 51, 52, 212, “ turnip.” 
lardu, 6, 17, 25, 336, “ nard (?) ” 
lasirbit{t)u, 6/., 269, 352/., 359. 
lidru , 39, 268, 282,/, 285. 
libbu AN-NIN-PlS, 236. 
libi&{l)tum , 24 /. 
liddananu , 172. 
ligimu, 309. 

ZzZit/Z, 82, 85. 
lil-la-nu (?), 95 n. 
lipd, 345 / 

Zip$ abikti , 148, 223. 

ZZpS (ejritfi, 64 n., 146, 148, 223, 227. 

ZipC kalbi , 223. 

lipt NAM-LIJ-OAL-LU, 223. 

Zipt 223, 225. 

Z?/u (w)sVZZi, 148, 223. 

Zite JfcaZfti, 21, 23 /., 26, 68 /, 257, 347, 

“ hound’s tongue.” 
lu, 224 n. 
lubanu, 247, 252. 
lubbu, 94, “ bean.” 
lubulti birmty 113. 
luluppu, 294 n. 

lulutUy .Q, 17, 148, 150, 226, “ green flower J 
of the spurge.” 
lulutu samtu , 224 / 
lulumtum , 150, 225. 
lupanu , 288. 
lupdru, 187 /. 
lupdru $adi, 187 /. 
lurim{n)du, lurinnu , 316. 
lutum , 96. 

rwamZ 16. 

maial d lStar , 4, 16, 18. 

maliluy 21, “ flute (of bamboo).” 

mallahtu, 4, 15, 37/., 171. 

ma-mit , 120, 124, “ tabu-plant (?).”' 

manahatum , 49, 345. 

mangu, 31, 35, “ an alkali.” 

mar am, 73 n. 

e^Zi, 224, 228, “ daughter of the field, 
poppy.” 

margul{n)u, 359. 

256, 337, 360 j/, 364. 
marhas f 36, “ lotion.” 
markas , 187. 
marmahu, 305. 
marratu , 26, 229, 309. 
marrutu, 73. 
marlu, 219, 298. 
warn libitti, 247 n. 

mastakal (maltakal , martakal), 22, 26, 33 n., 
39 j/, 79 n., 98, 168, 217, 237, 250, 290, 
“ soapwort.” 
mashati , 108 /., 259. 
matquy 49, 235, 314. 


mazmaz , 144 /. 

burkiy 3. 
mediduy 340. 

mehru r 249, 262, 266/., 297, “ poplar.” 

memetUy 25 /., 56. 

meramiy 146. 

me(?)n2, 224. 

mesir V R-BAR-RA, 215. 

mesisanu, 203, 206. 

mesUy 248. 

mesd, 43, “ to wash.” 
mesukkanu, 247. 
mesz (?) Samrx, 235. 
mihsu $a me vl , 18. 
midrUy 318. 

minatUy 122, etc., “ limbs,” q.v. 
mi-iq4iy 7. 
mi-iq-ti hammu t 18. 

ZiZ>Zu, 185. 
me-ar-gi-im, 126 n. 
mir-gay 52, 55 (alliaceous plant). 
mirgirdnUy 126, 169. 

mmr ZZZ>Zu, 118, 185, “ the shutting of the 
stomach.” 

misiiti , 51, etc., “ blow,” q.v. in Index of 
Medical Terms. 
mittum , 49, 50. 
mu{n)ziqu, 328. 

egZi, 216, 275, 278. 
mdnUy 70. 

muraruy 72, 73, “ bitter lettuce.” 
murdinuy 182, 327, 330 /.,'“ bramble.” 
murdudfiy 255 /. 
murra f 198 /., 340 . 
murriqdnuy 330. 
murranuy 49, 298 /. 
murruy 338, 339 , 345, “ myrrh.” 
mursiy 165. 
mus\i)hu t 247, 321 / 
musuk{k)dnuy 217, 316 , “ mulberry.” 
musritUy 81, 85, 247 n., “ ‘ Egyptian ’— 
a colocynth.” 
muzaltu, 215. 

muziquy 323, 345, 347, “ raisins.” 

nabruquy 235. 

nadal, 51. 

nagahuy 236 /. 

namhard sdmu, 188, 191. 

nam-ri GIR l2 y 177, “ mandrake (?) ” 

namruqqUy 126 n. 

namul HU (issuri ?), 157 /., 161. 

namul ha-am t 158, 161. 

nam{n)sabuy 83, “ a bottle-gourd.” 

nam(a)hu, 77, 80, “ ammi.” 

naniquy 229, 317 /. 

nansab'tt, 51, 82. 

naphu, 120. 

nappasUy 289, 292. 

narinUy 242. 

nat-\ ], 227. 

natdkuy 27, “ trickle.” 

nibi\ 177/ 

nibV baltiy 178. 

nibi ’ eqliy 117 / 

nidutUy 16, “ sprout.” 

nikarurUy 198. 

nimu, 10. 

nindy 8, 67 j/, 77, “ bishop’s weed.” 
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ninnUj 5, 68. 
niplu, 133, 275, 312. 
niqdu, 65. 

niqiblu, 44, 131, 338, 364, 366, 

“ Euphorbia.” 
nisigil, 70, “ oummin(?). ” 
nuhusiu, 42, 90, 93, 191, 338, 342, 352 ff., 
358, “ Asa fcetida.” 
numun, 5. 
nurimdu , 314. 

nurmd , 217, 314 ff., “ pomegranate.” 
nusabu , 139/., 141. 
nuShu, 247, 253 /. 

papallum , 327. 

papdnu, 3 ff., 12. 

papdnu hirn.il, 10, 12. 

parasi , 162, “ drug for stopping saliva.” 

pare, 61. 64. 

parilti , 25. 

parlcadi, 159. 

parra 90. 

parlimu (?), 206. 

pasukli, 25. 

passu, 20. 

pairanum, 126 n., 351. 
patilutum, 198 /., “ bramble.” 
pa’zulim , 196. 
pendU, 181. 
penzir, 275. 

pillu{m), 199, 217, 327, 331 /. 

piZ(0# (iMJtf), 198/., 217 //., “ mandrake.” 

pinaru, 237. 

pinirlu , 237. 

pipipihtm (?), 151 n. 

piqquii, 65, 85. 

pig#, 82,* 85. 

ptr ! (w), v 52/., 176/. (from par# “ to cut ”). 

pir/ff (&4i?), 36 /. 

piriduluS , 150 /. 

pir Jcalbi, 31, 35. 

pir/a £a 7N7 (?), 187. 

piss#, 302, 305. 

pisalluru, 146, 148, 223. 

p#, 40, “ chaff.” 

pi(?)siri, 191. 

pi( = waffia-i-si, 151 n., 152. 
puglu, 51, 211 /., “ radish.” * 
puhpuhu , 234 /. 
pulili, 106, “ small vetch.” 
puqutlu, puqdatu, US ff., 184. 
p#ra-oil, 44. 
pulu, 198. 

qaluti, 196. 
qalipu, 75. 
qalitypunu, 216. 
qald , 98. 

garc#, 12, 19 ff., 77, 80 /., “ reed.” 

qane pl lidsuti, 209. 

qand lcunina.iu y 12. 

qan maricas, 21, “ reed of knots.” 

qan Salali, 19, 21 /., “ reed for plaiting.” 

qanH tabu , 19 ff., “ sweet reed.” 

qaqqaddnu, 268, 276, “ Cicada.” 

qaqulu , 31, 35/., “ alkali.” 

qarbuhu, 150/. 

qatranu, 247, 271, 284. 

giiiia, 209. 


qiliu, 31, 35, “ alkali.” 

qiltu qarni, 31, 35, “ alkali.” 

gima haHu , 97. 

qinnat andi §AR, 362. 

giss*#, 65, 81 /., 83, “ cucumber.” 

gissw merard, 82, 84, “ bitter cucumber.” 

qissu £a sumameli, 81, 85. 

qissu lukpilu, 82 /. 

qudratu, 274. 

qudru , 271, 274. 

qullitu , 209. 

qulqulldnu, \88 ff., 197 /., “ Cassia tora.” 
[gj-andi, 77, “ rue.” 

^7i(?i)a(tt)6tt, 222. 

qurban eqli, 44, 117 /., 119, 125, 219, 
chamomile.” 
quqani qaqqari , 167. 
ququbinu , 236. 
qurbasi, 180, 185. 

qurdil(l)um , 81 ff., 302, “ bottle-gourd.” 

qurnd , 77 /., 80. 

qurnd sdmu, 77. 

qurnd iabali , 77. 

g#rw, 12. 

qursibti eqli, 119, 209/. 

rapadu ,188,191 n. 
ralbu, 19. 

ralultu, 139, 141, 292 n. 
rihutu, 42, “ human semen.” 
rimutu, 20, “ lassitude,” q.v. in Index of 
Medical Terms. 

riqqd, 39, 50, 74, 335 ff., “ gum.” 
ritu, 4. 

rusrusu, 117, 203, 206. 

^ rutitu , 141, 292, “ willow of Magan.” 

sagallu issuri , 241. 

Sagbanu , 184, etc., “ blister,” q.v. 
sag(g)ilatu, 31, 35. 

saW, 26, 49, 55 ff., 58, 120, 196, “ cress.” 
sahlanu, 25, 55 ff., 233, “ wild cress.” 
sam.edu , 223. 
samenu, 198. 

s($)ametu, 31, 35, 36, “ alkali.” 
samtu, 180, 184. 
s(§)amxd{l)u, 289 /., 292. 
sdnu, 4, 10. 
samu seri, 360 /. 
sanapu, 203, 207, v. dr sanapu. 
sapalginu (sapla,ginu, salbaginu), 157 /., 
161, “turmeric.” 
sappandu, 207, 338 /. 
sdru, 4, 6 /. 
sassu, 76. 
sa’u, 298. 

se'du, 120, 269, 275. 
sia’a, 120. 
sigbural, 361. 
sihilti, 152. 
silipu, 236, 287. 

sihu, Him, 223, 258 /., 261 /., 338, “ white 
pine.” 

si.hu , 359 ff., “ wormwood.” 
sfkillum, 52, 54 /., “ wild onion.” 
sikruii, 195, 197 /., “ heated.” 
sikur(rai) eqli , 178, 180, “ lock (bolt) of 
the field.” 
silammu, 146, 148. 
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silqa(-$AR), 51, 126, 212, “ turnip.” 
simat d Adadi , 172. 

simat eqli, 75 /., 66, 70, 178 n., “ cummin.” 
si-mat RAM , 75. 
simat mdti , 157, 162. 

entijellat simat mdti , 157. 
sindu, 247, 252“an oak.” 

?)nz, 75, 76, “ rue.” 
sipat sir pi, 352. 
sippiru, 302. 

siqdu (siqittu), 247, 252, 288. 
siqdu matqu, 247, 252, “ sweet almond.” 
sirdu, 92, 247 , 254/., 307, “ bitter almond.” 
sisatu, 4, 15 /. 

267, 309. 

sisd 310 

suadu, 338/., 349 Jf., “ elder.” 
sudinnu {HU), 76, “ bat.” 
suhullatum, v. moiak hullaium. 
suhuSSu, 309, “ dwarf-palm.” 
sukannu, 247, 317. 
suluppu , 308/., “ date.” 

$tmgw*(£)w, 3, 15 /., “ a marsh plant.” 
Jmpafo, 39, 42, 76, 133, 171, 268 Jf., 275, 
278 /., “ manna.” 
s(S)upuhru, 10, 282, 285. 
supurgillu , 92/., 305 Jf., “ quince.” 
sadanu, 21, 44, 69, 109 n., 235, 243 (see 

sada tm, 241. 

sadidu , 170, “ stibium.” 

sahtu, 327 /. 

sa£a iMt, 163. 

salamium, 53, 145, 165 n. 

salmu, 49, “ a black plant.” 

samru , 92, 321 , “ jujube.” 

sapru, sapraiu, 162 166. 

sqa*!}!/ 294 

sarbatu, 131, 189, 268, 289 Jf., 292 Jf., 313, 
321 (also sarbuiu), 338, “ a willow.” 
sarbatu Sadi, 292. 

sasuntu, 21, 44, 69, 119, 235, 268 /., 275, 
277, “ manna,” v. also sasu'tu, 275. 
sassaru, 51. 
sibaru, 129 n. 
siburu, 129, “ aloes.” 
siburu ina m f t Katmuhi, 129. 
siburu ina Subari, 129. 
sihhirum , 90. 
sihirtum, 345. 
sillanitu, 64, 66, “ smut.” 
sillibani, 134. 
siluriu, 247, 297. 
sippatu, 3, 15, 267 , 345. 
siri (SCim, EME), 23. 
sitvm, 16, “ excrescence.” 
subabu, 267. 
sulmu, 248. 
sulum hilibu, 292. 
sulum mesi, 248. 
su{m)lald, 222 n., 338 /., 347 . 
supur ameluii, 203. 
supur kalbi salmi, 218. 
surbi , 65, 352 /., 359. 
surub libbi, 54. 
su-su — ?, 198. 

Sabbilu, 198. 

Sabbilu, 298. 

S n bJcu, 187/. 


Sabku meluhhi, 187. 

Saddam , 146. 

Sadi{i), 187. 

Sagabegalzu [also Sakabegalzu], Sagabigalzu, 
Sagabegalzu, 130 /., 242. 

Sahiru (?), 146. 

Sa(i)hitlu , 64, 66, “ rust.” 

Sahiru, 230, 273/. 

Sak(k)ullu, 289/., 292. 

Salabila, 120. 

Sallapanu, Sallabinu, Sallabanu, 4 ff., 10 /., 
12 (root Salapu , 12). 

Salalu , 22, “ plait.” 

Salluru, 303, 305/., “ medlar.” 

Mamas', 207 /., “ pellitory.” 
d SamaS qillum ( qillanu ), 172. 

SamaSSammu, 101, 205, “ sesame.” 
Sambaliltu, 8, 64 jf., 199. 

Sammu, samu, 8, 16, 18, et passim, “ plant, 
grass,” etc. In addition to the normal 
determinative Sam ? Sam(m)u/i, Sam , occur 
in the following compound names :— 
Sam/i/u ahhazu , 235. 

Sam/i/u amurriqanu, 235. 

Sam/i/u arrati tami, 227, “ drug for laying 
a curse.” 

Sam/i/u .4$, 352. 

Sam/i/u aSi, 64, 131, 139, 141, 146, 162 /., 
162 Jf., 185, 204, 364, “ appetizer, 
anodyne.” 

Sam/i/u balati, 8. 

Sam/i/u balilti, 65. 

Sam/i/u bartu, 162 Jf. 

Sam/i/u B1L libbi, 235 /. 

Sam/i/u bir-bir-ru, 275. 

Sam/i/u dadd, 180, 184, 186, “ thorny 
carob.” 

Sam/i/u ddmi parasi, 9. 

Sam/i/u DIR, v. sdmu {DIR), 
sam/i/u eqli, 117 /., 269, 271. 

Sam/i/u ensil, 149 /. 

Sam/i/u erimu, 144, “ drug for a blister.” 
Sam/i/u ese, 269. 

Sam/i/u GAR, 203. 

Sam/i/u G1S-G1, 275, 278. 

Sam/i/u GlS-SAR, 67 ff. 

Sam/i/u GlS-TlR, 269, 359. 

Sam/i/u ha-hi, 61. 

Sam/i/u hamme, 240. 

Sam/i/u BAR, 90. 

Sam/i/u iiimit urri, 235. 

Sam/i/u imli, 120, 122. 
j Sam/i/u issuri, 25. 

Sam/i/u issuri tubaqi, 25. 

Sam/i/u itti (?), 203. 

Sam/i/u KA.GIG.GE, 215. 

Sam/i/u kidi , 4, 9, 17, “ steppe.” 

Sam/i/u kima marti, 169. 

Sam/i/u kiri, 8. 

Sam/i/u kirib tamlim, 8, 238. 

Sam/i/u kipni, 163. 

Sam/i/u ki-ur{\)-ni, 162. 

Sam/i/u i ^KU{elpate), 9/. 

Sam/i/u kuraStu, 144 /., “drug for ring¬ 
worm.” 

Sam/i/u la-mas-si, 24 /. 

Sam/i/u la-maS-ti, 24/. 

Sam/i/u lams ate, 70. 

Sam/i/u laqd, 75 n. 
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Sam/i/u libbi, 8, 151, 153. 

Som/i/u LTJ hi. a, 75. 

Sam/i/u LUB (?), 203. 

Sam/i/u manda (?), 25. 
sam/i/u marru, 224, 227. 
sam/i/u martu, 25 /., 129, 248, “ drug foj 
gall.” 

Sam/i/u maiqu, 120, 126, “ sweet plant.” 
Sam/i/u miqis libbi, 181. 
sam/i/u misir libbi , 181, 189 /., 215 /. 
sam/i/u nari, 7 /., 18, 23. 
sam/i/u ni (?), 11. 

Sam/i/u nisiq 'Haiti, 129 /., “ plant for the 
adornment (?) of a door.” 

Sam/i/u nissati, 8, 320, “ drug for grief.” 
Sam/i/u‘pan lahse, 169, 172. 

Sam/i/u par kadi, 144/. 

Sam/i/u pa-rit-ti, 25. 

Sam/i/u pasukfi, 25. 

Sam/i/u pisu , 294. 

Sam/i/u qaqqadanu, 275, 278. 

Sam/i/u qaqqari, 269, 271. 

Sam/i/u rapadi, 171, 188, 215 /. 

Sam/i/u samani, 235, 277. 

Sam/i/u sdmu (DIB), 9, 223, 227, 353, 355, 
357, “ red plant.” 
ham/i/u sdmi (OUG), 9. 

Sam/i/u SIG-GA-SA r Ap 120/., 126. 
Sam/i/u simmati nassahi, 9. 

Sam/i/u sola ittu, 163. 

Sam/i/u salmu, 9, 25, “ black plant.” 
Sam,/i/u seri , 4, 15 /. 

Sam/i/u sibit libbi, 189. 

Sam/i/u sirpi , 269,275, “ plant for dyeing.” 
Sam/i/u Sadi , 8, 151, 153, 180, 184. 
Sam/i/u Sepa li BAR, 235. 

Sam/i/u Silqi, 269, 275, 

Sam/i/u Surde , 235. 

Sam/i/u takzati , 77. 

Sam/i/u tamtu rapaslu, 8. 

Sam/i/u tarbu , 144/., “ drug for a swelling.” 
Sam/i/u ledil-ti, 25. 

Sam/i/u tur-li, 25. 

Sam/i/u TU, 77, “ drug for the bowels.” 
Sam/i/u tulle, 65. 

Sam/i/u uqnati, 171. 

Sam/i/u uzna H , 151, “ drug for the ears.” 
Sam/i/u ZI-ah(= nasah)SI(marti), 235. 
Sam/i/u Z/A 269, 211 ff. 

Sam/i/u zimete, 215. 

Samrdnu, 6, 17, 61 /., 69, 117, 16S, 322, 
“ fennel.” 

Samlu, 181 n. 

S(s)amullu, 292. 

Sapar[ru ?], 302. 

Saranu, 188. 

Sargada(ranu), 165/. 

Sargubu, 296 (v. hilibu). 

Sarmadu, 228 ff. 

Sarnagu, 165 ff. 

Sarti, 77. 

Sarti suhi , 165, 167. 

Saruru, 81, 83, “ cucumber.” 

Sarzuhu, 165 ff* 

Sasqu, 98. 

Sasbulu, 237. 

Sasnibi, 92. 

SaSatu, 351. 

SaSSugu, 102, 104. 


Se'u, 56, 96 /. (and often in compounds). 

{ BE)AB(eS)-Su-mam-na-gu , 95, 107, 

“ indigo.” 

(BE)aldum, 108. 

(BE)dr-zik, 95, 108, “ millet.” 

BE gulbu, 103 /. 

(BE)ldl-la-an-gu, 95. 

Sepd H eribi, 24 /. 

Ser kalbi , 23. 

302. 

Serd, 133. 

Se'urlu, 99 n. 

Sibburratu, 74 j/. 

Sibbarratu Sade, 75 /., “ rue.” 

Sibittu (?), 67 n. 

Siggati, 32, etc., lt blain,” q.v. in Medical 
Index. 

96, 102, 104, 302, “ bitter corn.” 
Si(m)guStu, 125, 241 /. 

Sihu, 282, 286 (see sifyu). 

Sikkat eqli, 181. 

340. 

Silqi, 275 (v. sum ^Zgi). 

Simahu, 25/., 180/., 185/., “thorns.” 
Simittu, 67, “ beetroot.” 

SimiSSalu , 172, 303, 321, 338 /. 

Simmatu , 19, 22, “ poison.” 

&(a)mra?m, 59, 61 /. 

^mr«, 59, 61#, 74, 257, 337 n., “ fennel,” 
Simdfald, SimeSSald , 338, 348, “ box.” 
Simurtu, 323. 

Simtatu, 13. 

Ml Sim tale, 180. 

Sinitu , 52. 
sztith kalbi, 23. 

171. 

Sipitu, 169 /. 

Sipru, 49, 50. 

Siqdu maiqu, 247, 253, “ sweet almond.” 
Suqdu, 247, 253, “ sweet almond.” 

Siqittum, 247, 253, “ sweet almond.” 
Siq(q)u, 50, 177. 

&£6amt, 247 /., 296, 298, “ chaste tree.” 
SiSitu, 6 /. 
sis(a)?m, 3 ff., 11. 

SiS(a)nu ulliS, 4. 

Si-Sa-ri (?), 169. 

Sitla, 133, 275, 312. 

Sit'd, 35 /. 

Su\ 95, 302. 

Suandar , 49. 

Subbatu, 3, 5, 9. 

Suhtu, 66, 16.9 ff ., “ verdigris.” 

Sukdanu, 242. 

Sdlcu, 144 n. 

Snltu, Sulut(t)u, 146, 148, 227. 

Sume, 262. 

Sdmu, 52 ff., 187, “ garlic.” 

Sumuttu (Sumitlu), 3, 49 ff., “ beetroot.” 
Sun\ 89, 297. 

Sund, 90 ff., 247, 296 ff., “ chaste tree.” 
Sunuqu, 120. 

Supatati Sa tinuri, 172. 

Suppatu , 3 ff., 9, 11. 

S(s)uphru, 10, 282, 285. 

Suqdu, 247. 

Suqlu, 344 /., 347. 

Surathu, 289. 

Surdunu, 210 ff., “ rocket.” 
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durmenu, 283,286,258,336,338, “ cypress,” 

durnd , 164 ff., “ meadow saffron.” 

durdadm(n)u, 314. £ 

durdurru, 314. 

dusd, 310. 

dudru, 327, 331. 

sddu, 133 ff., 275, “ licorice.” 

dutbd, 18. 

tabrd , 345. 

tahdi, 10. 

takdananu, 118. 

takzuna (ina takzuni), 119. 

talitu, 209. 

taltallu, 310. 

tdlum, 308, “ small date-palm.” 
tamsil ( d ) NAM. TAR, 228. 
iamtimu (?), 206. 
tamtu, 344. 

tamd, 302, 305, “ sea-apple.” 

tanittim , 345. 

taradd, 258,289, 292. 

taralanu, 327. 

taranu , 121. 

tar-HU, 131. 

tar^-dir^-la-nu, 120. 

Ugilu , 181. 
teliUu kalli (?), 167. 

*er’ {?), 215. 

terin(n)atu, 2Qlff., 267, “ seed of the fir.” 

lerinu, 8, 133, 242. 

teriqtu , 16, “ green stuff.” 

terminnabi , 5. 

terminnabi-la-gab-ba-ku, 5. 

tertennu, 40, 280. 

268. 

tiar(l)u, 285. 

tidlu, 285, 292, 296. 

tiati, 93, “ Asa foetida.” 

tigillu , 81 ff., 84/., “ colocynth.” 

tigilat dadi, 82, 85, 86. 

tikanitim, 345. 

tiknitim , 345. 

til(la)tu, 303. 

eqli, 215/., “ henbane.” 
tinanu, 302/. 

303. 

120, 125, 360 n. 

tittu, 302 ff., 315, 321, 348, “ fig.” 
tiydtu , 8, 338, 352/., 354 j/., 358, “Asa 
foetida.” 
tubbae , 60. 

tubaqi (issur), 25, 165/f. 
tubaqu , 164 j/. 
tubatu, 25, 165 /. 
tuhallu , 310. 

64, 65. 

sdmtu, 252, 255, “ red worm (kermes 
insect ?).” 

*u(0^> 33n., 39 j/., 42, 43, 45, 46, 
“ a soapwort.” 

tulubu (dulbu q.v.), 266, 289/, “ plane tree.” 
tumru , 323, “ ashes.” 
tuple, 55, 60. 

turazu, tarazu , 247, 254 /. 
turubla , 120. 

tuskar (v. ^s(z)to-), 360. 

314. 

tabdtu , 328, “ vinegar.” 


/arpa('i), 282, 289 n. 
adamuti , 354. 

iira, turd, 265, 337, “ gum of the fir.” 

5, cf. 55 n. 

ubanu, 81 /. 
uddminnabide (?), 49. 
uhinu , 310. 

uktt, 31 j/., 37, 41, “ lye ? ” 
uhulu harsu la taiaru, 34. 
uhulu qarndnu, 31 /f., “ horned alkali.” 
uhulu qarne vl , 31, “ horned alkali.” 
ulanu , 126 n. 
uliltu , 15. 

ullulu da same, 238. 
ulupu, 253, 294, 321. 

ummat{eqli), 178, 180, “ army of the field.” 
amsa^m), 3 /f., 6, 9, 134, 139, 188, 194, 
see also umsati = sores (Medical Index). 
unagatend , 31. 

upuntu, 108/., “ chick-peas.” 

171, 352, “ lapis lazuli and blue.” 
uqnatu, 171, 301, 352, “ woad.” 
uquru, 40, 309. 

urbanu , 3 ff., 9, 11 “ scribe’s reed.” 
urbatu , 3/T., 7, 10 j/., 19, 295. 
urbatu himd , 10. 
uribliu ( uribdu ), 305/. 
uruti , 89. 

urkarin{n)u, 39, 250, 279, 336, 348, “ box.” 
'a™#, 76, 77 ff., 80, 106, “ mint.” 
urnd sdmu, 77. 

'Mm# arqu, 77. 
mTub nan, 77. 

urnd da dade, 79, “ mountain-mint.” 
urnuq(q)u , 359/., 364. 
urpatu, 6, 10 (v. also urbatu). 
urqitu, 336. 
ursitum 198. 

-ariw, 338, 350 /f. 

urude, 91, 121, 126, “ beans.” 

(!), 89. 

urzin(n)u, 210, 303, 321, 348. 
uddamrihu, 175/. 

ussuhtu , 64, 67, “ smut (mildew).” 
udsultu, 148. 

uddurdti, 52, 55, “ a kind of cabbage.” 

tmi, ela, 289/., 279, 320, “ willow.” 

uttimu (?), 203, 206. 

uttatu , 95, 99, “ barley.” 

uznanatum, 24. 

uznd u , 151. 

uzun libbi, 151. 

uzugi-[, 360. 

uzun laid , 24 ff., “ kid’s ears.” 
uzun libbi, 151, 153. 

zabalum, 266, 268 ff., 278, “ juniper.” 
zabi (ina Habhi), 120. 
za (? ha)-si (’l)-li-tu (?), 6. 
zahati(n), 52, 54. 
zamburu, 74, 75, 76, “ thyme.” 
zanzaliqu, 292, 296. 
zdtanu, 243, “ itch (?)-plant.” 
zateru, 74/., “ marjoram.” 
zibd, zibibanu , 69 ff., 72, 91, 94, “ black 
cummin.” 

zim hurasi, 139 ff., “ brightness of gold.” 

cc 
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zim kaspi, 139 ff., “ brightness of silver.” 

zimzime , 89, 92. 

zippatu , 317, 320. 

ziqpu, 133, 175, 312. 

ziqqu , 17,,25, “ nard (?),” 

zir GI-ZU-LUM-MA , 119. 

zir kamantu , 162 /. 

zir haran, 198. 

zir kisat siri , 188. 

zir labiH, 91 /., “ peas.” 

zir ri<1 murri, 198. 


zir _™SlS, 199. 

zir Sam urbate, 4. 

zir qulqulldnu, 188/."' 

zukH, 35, “ an alkaline glaze.” 

zu-ni, 169, 171 (? tdk/eri-ni). 

ziipu, 76, “ hyssop.” 

zdtanu (see sadanu ), 243, “ itch (?)-plant.” 
zuqaqipi, v. scorpion (-sting) in Medical 
Index. 

zuqiqipanu, 117 /., “ drug for a scorpion 
(-sting).” 


INDEX III 

DIALECTS 


Ahlarni AS(iabulu ), 352. 
bu'su, 130. 
irri Icalbi, 120 . 

Akkadi PI,PI, 61. 

IIIA-BIR, 130. 

Elamti sagabelgalzu , 130. 

Habhi zabi, 120. 

ICassi KURUS, 157 /. 

PI RIMAII, 157. 

PIRIZAH, 168. 

Katmuki siburu, 129. 

UR-NPBAD, 129. 

Meluhhi samiu, 180, 184. 

Qinahi abitu, 180. 

daddnu, 180. 

ha-ra-zi-uS ina mal Haiti, 55. 
harazi-un(DIR ?) mat Haiti, 55. 
Quti elinu, 157 /. 

hara-[, 360. 

Subari anhinule, 234. 


Subari bulalu, 223, 234. 

daddnu, 180. 
elifamu, 209. 
epitdtu, 209. 
girbanu, 241. 
hashur abi (?), 255. 
ka-[1, 247. 
kanzd, 352. 
murdinnu, 330. 
NU-BU , 216. 
nusabu , 139. 
qilitu (qullitu), 209. 
qurbasi , 180. 
sagallu issuri, 241. 
safylabila, 120. 
SiSari (?), 169. 
luld{l)u, 65 /. 
iuskar, 360. 
UR-KI-BAD, 129. 
uzvgi, 597. 


INDEX IV 

HEBREW 


’ adhmdni , 229. 
’algdm, ’ alnvdg , 300. 
’oZidn, 250, 253. 
otfd (e?d), 253. 

’ appdn , 109. 

’d/dd/i, 182. 

‘ ammddh , 287. 

‘H&r&lh (constr.), 149. 
ta lUah, 153. 

226. 

barq&nim, 180. 

65. 

b e rikhdh , 9. 
fi'Vds, 258. 

£>&£/, 65. 
bofnim , 252. 

ddUyydlh ,, 285. 
dardar, 184. 
d e bhdWh l e enhn, 303. 
146. 

d6han, 108. 
difdhd'im, 218. 


W, 282. 

’es7c67, 329. 

15. 

paft/diU, 274. 
gargird , 220 n. 
g e dMlim, 54. 
gdpJidn, 329 n. 

AddAdr, 314. 
halldmdlh, 206. 
Ijdnal , 67. 

7t°r£ ydnim, 186. 
lidrdl, 105. 
lidsir, 53. 
h a bhassdlelh, 168. 
lm e ndh , 342 /., 344. 
her dm, 221. 

7«7^7i, 8, 356, 358. 
Ada7i, 180, 
h6mds, 21. 

‘wrsd/i, 274. 
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kam.rn.6n, 71. 
kaphtdr , 263. 
kappdih t e mdrim, .263. 
kdrar, 148. 
karkdm , 160/. 
mm t 12, 329. 
kikkdr, 261. 
kussem&th, 103. 

I 6 bh6ndh, 254. 
libhneh, 294. 

mattHah, 15, 37, 38. 
mskn (Is. xl. 20), 317. 

n e mdld.h, 76. 

'6rSn, 282. 

J paqqd 1 6th, 65, 85. 
pSham , 17. 

qdli, 98. 

qdn&i hatt6bh, 20. 
gSmah, 97. 
q e s% l dh, 191. 
qiqay6n, 132. 
qiSsiT habbaqbdq , 83. 
qissiVim, 82. 
qdnduS ham-maHiS, 153. 


rimmdn, 217, 314 , 316. 
r6qiah, 50 (?), 336. 
r6S, 148. 

sal, 22. 
salal, 22. 
s e bhdhhim, 188. 
silsul, 22. 
sutldm , 22. 
sdph, 9. 
s5n, 265. 

Samir, 321. 

Sdqedh, 253 /. 
S e bhakMm, 188. 
s e hdlim , 56. 
sidddph6n, 66. 

Siqmim, 322. 

Hm, 53. 

SdSan, 11. 

taltalUm, 310. 
tappdhim, 256, 303. 
tappdah, 303. 
t^enah, 303. 

K dz e rdr, 319/. 

ya l ar, 19. 
yirdq6n, 66. 


INDEX V 

ARAMAIC AND SYRIAC 


‘ adharyd , 45. 

(hagd), 184. 
ag’dhand , 359. 

’ ah(a)ld , 32, 38, 46. 
’ahnd, hind, 310. 

‘e&, 317, 320. 
l amird, 17. 

‘ ar'arind, 125/. 
’aram, 145. 

* arbdnd, 11. 

* arbdihd , 10. 

’ arm e la , 76 . 

‘am£, 300. 

‘ arsdn , 99 n. 

’ artUhd , 212. 

46, 300 / 
’aspastd, 16, 65. 
l ds6sa, 91. 

’asta, 12. 

’aSSdhd, 266. 

’dthdndd w 6 qdqli , 36. 
’ ’awgd, 250. 

‘azaZ, 220. 

‘ azrdrtd, 319. 

ballikd , 342. 
baUdtd, 249. 
ballufai malkd , 251. 
6ar gann e thd 7 56. 

76. 

b e ndth \trzd , 263. 
b'ndth merthd , 107. 


betm c thd , 253. 

Zana, 279. 
butmd, 253. 

ddlitha , 329. 
ddw e ydthd , 278. 
d6raqind , 305. 
dulba, 289. 
duSra, 147. 

‘en&fn Za7a, 142. 

‘e/i ( eghld, 125. 

‘e« tfrd, 125, 208. 

’ eSkdr l d , 348. 
y eslag, 46. 

‘eqqdrd dhfkhurk^ma, 161. 
‘ elrdnd , 272. 

gaddidhd, 73. 

296. 

gargird, 212, 220 n. 

73. 

g e rumd dh e LhamrS, 186 n. 
gulbd, 103. 
gupline, 329 n. 
guryah (gurg e yah ?), 12. 

habbdbhe dh e wardd, 196. 
307. 

hakhdkhd, 19. 
haldphd (halfa), 9. 
haldphd dh e -yammd, 18. 
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haldzdnd, 316. 
halamthd, halldmdlh , 69. 
hammimd, 18. 
hammUUkd, 9. 
fiamsaldild , 168. 
hdneq debhd, 227. 
hardh°lilnd, 207. 
has m e rdre, 73. 
hassHha (plur. hasse ), 73. 

Ms ( hisd, hdwdsd), 209. 

Ms& 9 74. “ 
hadkd, 79. 
hazzllrd, 256, 303 /. 

Aaszdrd arm e ndyd, 304. 
hazzdrd dh e bharrd, 306. 
hekkHhd, 19. 
heldphd, 291. 
hemse, 91. 

Ifsd, 69, 73. 

hilbdnd ( habhelbdnd ), 236. 

liinl 6 lhd, 67. 

hintin, 98. 

hbbhai, 185. 

hulldyd, 206. 

liulpd , 17. 

hurbaknd , 151, 153. 

hurld, 106. 

kahind, 331. 
kammdndy 71. 

Jcannek, 346. 

Jcarid, 93. 
karlhd, k 0 re$ah, 52. 
k 6 ndrd, 296. 
k 6 rum$d, 306. 
k e sdyd, 191, 193. 
k'rak, 161. 
k 0 ^dthd, 181. 
kettdnd, 113. 
khadhh 0 ddthd, 168. 

Jcusbarlhd, 66. 

Icuspd dh° yasmin , 46. 
leaded , 188. 
ku$n&, 103. 

laphla , 51. 

maggd, 35 /. 
malldhd, 36, 38. 
m.amUha, 227. 
mauzallhd , 215. 
m, e rdria dh e dhabhrd , 84. 
mdrdnithd, 299. 
mdnqd, 281. 

rccfnd, 67, 77 /. 
nedhyd, 16. 
rCqabh, 367. 
n'phns, 292. 
nesb’tha, 141. 
ninyd, 67, 77 /. 

parhd, 36 /. 

pejddthd {paheldlhd), 217 n., 331. 
pHiltd, 8, 65, 106. 
p e la.l, 199. 
pughld, 212. 

puphnd , 83 (from meldpepdnd . 


qaisd dh e £isagh, 104. 
^ammdz ukkdma, 288. 
gwi'a (^dnefd), 171. 
qaphltita, 53. 
qappar , 36. 
qdqiUd, 35 /. 
qdqdlin, 36. 
qarddld , 83. 
qarndnd, 33. 
qarsebhthd , 210. 
tfasr/a, 191/. 
gd£e/ debhd, 227. 
qalld, 198. 
qalldth barrd , 85. 
q 6 malld , 229. 
gerdd, 132. 
gdrd, 12, 309. 
qdrnUhd, 78. 
qdrnilhd dh e haqld, 78. 
qurmlhd nahrd, 78. 
qdrmthd Idrd, 78. 
qurl e bhe, 80, 185. 
gm5£d, 242. 
qullin ( qilnin ), 234. 

rath, 292. 
r e thUhd, 141. 
rumhd, 307. 

■saidd, 275. 

5am- saipd , 242. 
sam 8, 242. 
sand 0 Hg , 76. 
sangirdlhd , 16. 
sard, 294. 
s 6< arin, 98. 
segellhd, 35. 
s°madhrd, 229. 
s e matrdyd , 50. 
s e phalgind, 161. 
sig(h)le , 46. 
stsdEaa, 309. 
suphle , 273. 
sdringan, 166. 

5a a, 5d’e, 278. 
sabhrd, 129. 

5d/d, 163. 

seppHhd (pi. seppi), 15. 
5^5?n, 310. 

5(£)55rd, 361,364. 
sulbdnd, 134. 
sUndar , 50. 
surbd, 352, 359. 
ia6£>drd, 75. 
tahMrd, 331. 

&w7(d)md, 56, 146, 148. 
Sakhrdnd, 230. 
id/pd, 35. 
salpdpM , 310. 
damki, 55. 

Sammdra, 62, 337 n. 
sammdrd rdmdyd, 62. 
gammdrd dh e turd , 64. 
sappir tarpe , 50 n. 
dar'dhd, 254. 
sarwaind, 286. 
d'bhdbhdnd, Ilf . 
$ 0 bhettd, 77 n. 
debhliltd, 8, 65, 106. 
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§ 6 dh&, 99 n. 

Semsdrd , 348. 

S e rdrdy 83. 

HU, 261, 360. 

HHd, 11. 
duhtd, 66. 
dundyd , 297. 

tdld, 308. 
tar ( ilz$, 254. 
it'dh, 358. 4 

tiltdn, 65. 
tubhl^yd, 310. 
tuhld, 310. 
ttirdnithd, 263. 
turm 6 sa (turmdsd), 125. 
tammely 205. 


dprn, 279. 
hndr, 207. 
smm, 8. 


ai bddum, 258. 
daKaQVKaVy 227. 
Xaydvy 71. 
Xavpya, 76 n. 


ccbhaly 271. 
abu jaruwdy 251. 
abu saq , 33 n. 

add'/i al-jadyy 26. 

Was, 92, 96. 
adriyun, 124. 
l adu‘ 33 n. 
a/s, 250. 

* aizran , 319. 
‘ajram, 33 n. 

‘a/a/, 17. 
l allaiq, 14. 

ambubiy 216. 

*anbar, 366. 

‘atfttZ, 183, 270. 
l ardd, 33 n. 
araqany 66 . 

‘ar'ar, 285. 

‘ar(i)£ 91. 

’as, 301. 
asa?, 10, 33 n. 
l asd al~ra% 357 n. 
*aslaj, 35. 

’aswady 350. 
asdbi ‘ a/- i arils , 91. 


tHdphka, 92. 
/ e ra, 354 n. 
l e rughd, 305. 
t e ruza t 255. 
trinbla, 292. 
/iZra, 265. 

‘ usdra, 265. 

ya t rd, 19. 
yordgdy 363. 

zabbdrd, 74. 
za'tiy 243. 
z e h6rithd, 172. 

zephtdy 261. 

zuzpdy 320. 


INDEX VI 

RAS SHAMRA 

I klllty 56 U. 
iyty 358. 


INDEX VII 

PHOENICIAN 

gingan, 229 n. 

VO VKOufidT, 366. 
TLrXojy 65. 


INDEX VIII 

ARABIC 

‘as/dr, 355. 

4 atshana , 179. 

‘a//nrr ( thirr t dirr), 33 n 
alhly 41, 282. 

'ausaj, 182/. 

babunajy 118. 

badinjdny 331. 
bahrly 215. 
balbaXy 33 n. 
balluty 249, 270. 
bdmid, 83 n. 
bardiy 9 Jf. 

badarat al-matar, 167. 
bawwdh 33 n. 

bildly 226. 

bisillahy 92, 96. 
buhur maryam, 46. 
bula'lahy 186. 

butm , 251, 253. 
bultaif; 53 n. 

dabbuSy 11 . 

damrdn, 33 n. 
dardqan ( durrdqi ), 305. 
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dardar, 184. 
difrdn, 279. 
dijr al-akbar, 189. 
dura y 96. 
dusrd , 147. 
dir8 al-kalb, 50. 
dirw, 265. 
dumairi, 83. 

fasulia, 96. 
fazbu'aJi , 66. 
fijl, 212. 
fijl bi'l-laily 50. 

/iss al-lcildby 33 n., 35. 
July 96. 

fuslulc baladi, 252. 
fustulc al-abxdy 252. 

ghaTy 300. 

gharaby 292, 294, 296. 
ghas(s)ul, 45, 33 n. 
guma\ 311. 

JjabaJca, 14. 

\iabaq , 78/. 

al-'aziZy 11. 
habb al-barakah, 71. 
liabb al-nily 108. 

Imbb al-sanaubar , 263. 
habbat al-saudd, 71. 
Jiabbus, 307. 
haidad, 33 n. 
kaldwi, 45. 
half a, 17 ff. 
hamd, 9, 33 u. 
hannun al-daulah, 141. 
hanzal al-murr, 84, 227. 

hardy 206. 

harmaly 76. 
hasaky 185. 
hasa al-bdn, 81. 
ha$U barriyah, 16. 
haiab ahniafy 282. 
haiab haddadeh, 33 n. 
Jialab Sarniy 33 n. 
haiab suwayadi, 33 n. 
kawwar, 296. 
hawiga , 179. 
hemblds , 301. 
hilebiy 149. 
hulbahy 65, 73 n. 
himmaSy 91, 96. 

Uintah, 99. 
haiafy 291 /. 
hallah (hullah), 69. 
hamirat adlmr , 46. 
hansal, 207. 
haraq al-bahr, 171. 
harbaq, 151. 
hardaly. 207. 
har(n)ub, 186. 
hasdSah, 206. 
hatafiyak, 161. 
hirwa\ 132. 
hubuqbuq, 79. 
hullah, 69. 

hur y al-asdp.Yy 186 n. 
huraity 33 n. 
hammarriy 33 n. 


hirruseahy 33 n. 
houlay 96. 
hriyahy 33 n. 
hummasy 96. 
huwwajy 33 n. 

Hnab al-dhi’b, 142. 
injas {ijjas), 93, 307. 
Hnndby 321. 

1 irq al-huldwa, 45. 
l itr, 91. 

jilbdn, 96, 103. 

jilu (julu or jill)y 33, 35. 

jirjiry 212. 

julban, 96, 103. 
jummaiZy 322. 

kamkam, 265. 

Icammun aswad, 57, 71. 
kammun abyad, 71. 
kanlby 92. 
karsanahy 103. 
karsanah barn, 96. 
kalian , 113. 
lchraisiy 33 n. 
kishne , 96. 
kill, 81. 
koklan , 285. 
kumaithirah, 306. 
kurkum, 161. 
kurmay 251. 

laiib, 141. 
laituny 33 n. 
lalildhy 36. 

Iauz{l6z)y 254. 
libdan, 50. 
libnahy 294. 
lisdn al-hamaly 27. 
lisdn al-kalb, 26. 
lisdn al-kharuf, 27. 
lizzaby 268, 278. 
luban, 254. 
lubiya ( luba)y 94, 96. 
lubiyd ifranjlyahy 96. 

luff ah, 217/., 331. 

mahi-zahrah, 105. 
malluha, 33 n. 
mandjy 35. 
mar aha, 199. 
marjan, 215. 
marjo , 35. 
maryamiyah, 16. 
ma$, 96. 

maShufy 10 . 

miitainy 33 n. 
mubassirat al-sita, 167. 
muddaid, 14. 
mullaih, 33 n. 
muntinahy 33 n* 
murdr, 73. 
murrdn , 299. 

nabq, 318. 
na l na\ 78. 
nadawah, 33 n. 
natna , 33 n. 
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niqun , 33 n. 
nuqd, 65. 


* osher , 323. 
( ofur (‘itur), 91. 


qaiqab, 291. 
qamh, 97. 
qaqulla , 36. 
qarad, 193. 
qardsiti (qaraz), 308. 
ga/aj, 33 n. 
qatiran, 271. 
gii9/, 33 n., 35, 186 n. 
qirmiz, 251. 
qiththd al-himar, 86. 
qullya, 45 n. 

qulqul (qilqil(dn)), 189, 197. 
qummayli, 33 n. 
qunnab, 222. 
qurbayan, 118. 


rai/ian,. 79, 301. 
raiad, 59. 
rawwaqa , 337. 
rimth , 33 n. 
ru‘7 (fewrw‘7), 33 n. 
rughat , 33 n. 
rummanah , 217. 
ruqaiahy 45. 


sablah, 33 n. 
safarjal , 307. 
saisaban, 29S. 
sakran, 216. 
salad, 11. 
saluhah, 191. 
samA, 46. 
samm al-fcir, 216. 
samm al-samak, 105. 
sammdqd , 124. 
samur, 11, 321. 
sanbolah , 17. 
sew/, 184. 
sagir, 141. 
saudad, 176. 
sAair, 96. 

sikran al-fyut, 105 n. 
siZA al-hdyyah, 191. 
si?ga, 51. 
sirnsrn, 57, 101. 
sindiyan , 252. 
sinf, 207. 
sigi?, 55. 

siraj al-ghulah , 167. 
sirr, 46. 

’smm, 309. 
sunbul, 17. 
suntar , 33 n., 50 n. 
siZs, 133, 135. 
swaidi, 33 n., 36. 
safer, 129. 
safer murr, 129. 
safara, 166. 
sa’ir, 17. 


smar, 297. 
srfe, 294. 

subbdgh rohah, 171. 
sufaird, 216. 

Sah-ballutah, 251. 
sahniz (sumz), 71. 
s(a)iZam, 56, 148. 
SaiSafan, 104. 

Sajarat abi malik, 45. 
kijarat maryam, 46. 
sajarat ul-beyyadin , 33 u. 
saAA, 63. 

Samdm, 331. 
iaga’ig, 141. 
sarbin, 206. 
saukal al-darddr, 184. 
Saukat al-hanaS , 33 n. 
Sawandar , 50. 
sibrik, 14. 
simam, 33 n. 
iir^ al-mahmudiyah , 14. 
kyahy 360. 
iafefeaA, 188. 
hibrum, 14. 

&ZA, 261. 

kman, 32 /., 35, 41. 

SiiniZy 71 . 
sumbelan, 17. 


tahamah, 33 n. 

ZaZ, 96, 308. 
laranjubin , 270. 
tarmus, 125. 
taskir, 179. 
lhalathai , 33 n. 
thulayyith, 33 n. 
tuff ah al-jinn, 217. 
tundub, 176. 
lurunjy 314. 

Zar/a, 281. 

/arii/, 354 n. 
tartir, 33 n. 
lufivah, 33 n. 


udainah , 26. 
l ulla{i)qy 14 /. 
l unsul, 55. 
u&ndn , 32, 33 n. 
uSnan al-qdqili } 36. 
w/rwj, 314. 

ward, 184, 230, 330. 
widnah, 26. 


yarrah, 14. 


za'faran, 78. 91, 160 /. 
za'tar{an), 74/., 57. 
zawdriy 56, 147. 
zi/Z, 261. 
zifzufy 320. 
zinjifil, 162. 
zurbah, 33 n. 

zu'rur (zaViZr), 238, 306, 319. 
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INDEX IX 

LATIN AND GREEK 


Abies cilicica, 261 /., 266 /. 

Abies cedrus, 283. 

Acacia Nilotica, 288, 316. 

Acacia arabica Lam., 193. 

[Various other species named], 288. 

Acer pseudo-plalanus L., 291. 

Acer crelicum, 291. 

Acoron, 20. 

Acorus calamus L., 10, 19 ff., 40, 41, 

74, 131, 243, 349. 

Aegilops, 146 /. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria , 357 n. 

Agrostis, 8. 

Agrostis verlicillata Vilh, 17. 

Alga, 18. 

Alhagi Maurorum , 183 /., 187, 270. 

Alhagi desertorum, 270. 

Allium Porrum L., 52 ff. 

AUium Cepa, 52 ff. 

A Ilium sativum, 52 ff. 

Allium sinailicum Boiss, 53 n. 

Aloe vera L., 129. 

Aloe Barbadensis, 129. 

Aloe Socotrina, 129. 

Ammi, 59, 67 ff., 73, 77, 80, 145, 170, 216, 
293. 

Ammi Visnaga, 67 ff., 77. 

Ammi majus L., 67 ff. 

Ammi copticum L., 68. 

Amygdalus communis L:, 247, 254. 
Amygdalus amara D.C., 247, 254. 

Amyris gileadensis, 359, 363. 

Amyris opobalsamum , 363. 

Anabasis articulala Mq. T., 32, 33 n. 
Anacyclus Pyrethrum D.C., 125, 207 /. 
Anacyclus radiatus, Loisel, 208. 

Anacyclus nigellifolius Boiss., 208. 
Anamirta bocculus Wight et Am., 104. 
Anchusa, 67, 69. 

Andropogon, 20. 

Anemone pulsatilla L,, 139, 142. 

Anemone coronaria L., 141. 

Anemone blanda Schott et Ky., 141. 
Anemone pralensis L., 142. 

Anethum Poeniculum L., 62. 

Anethum graveolens L., 67 n. 

Anthemis nobilis L., 117 /. 

Anthemis linctoria L., 117 n., 118, 284 n. 
Anthemis deserti Boiss., 118. 

Anthemis scariosa D.C., 118. 

Anthemis pseudocotulxi Boiss., 118. 
apafi Aa, 76 n. 

Arbutus unedo , 296, 350. 

Arisarum vulgare Targ., 33 n. 

Armola , 76 n. 
apiuava, 76 n. 
ap/xeAa, 76 n. 

Arnoglossum, 27, 93, 195, 243, 257. 
Artemisia , 233, 362. 

Artemisia judaica, 359 ff. 

Artemisia densiflora , 360. 

[Other kinds], 360 ff. 

Arthrocnemum glaucum (Dal.), 32, 33 n. 

Asa fcetida, 8, 9, 21, 42, 43, 44, 49, 53 n., 65, 
93/., 123, 134/154, 160, 185, 192, 206, 


240, 243, 257, 266, 297, 338, 342 /., 
1 352 ff. 

Astragalus gummifer Labill., 272. 
Astragalus fiorentulus, 272, 273 n. 
Astragalus verus, 272. 

Atramentum sutorium, 169. 

A triplex, 3, 15, 16, 37, 38. 

A triplex halimus, L. 15, 18, 33 n., 36/f., 46. 
A triplex Leucoclada Boiss., 33 n. 

Atriplex farinosa Eorsk., 33 n. 

Atriplex rosea L,, 37. 

I Atriplex dimorphostigia Kar. et Kir., 33 n. 
Atriplex tartarica L., 33 n. 

Balanos, fiaXavos, 249. 

Balsamodendron myrrha Nees., 339. 
Balsamodendron Gileadense , 363. 

Basililcon , 123. 

Berberis, 180. 

Berber is vulgaris L., 183. 

Berberis Lycium Royle,, 183. 

I Beta vulgaris L., 49, 50, 51. 

Bela rapacea Koch, 60. 

Bela cicla L. 
bolbos, 55. 
f$ov(f>a\pLov , 125. 

Bouziala, 14. 

Boswellia , 344. 

Boswellia serrala- Stach., 346. 

Boswellia papyrifera, 346. 

Brassica marina, 14. 

Brccssica rapa L., 51. 

Brassica eruca L., 212. 

Brassica Napus L., 212. 
fipa6v, 258. 

Bulomus umbellatus L., 3, 11. 

Buxus longifolia Boiss., 348. 

Buxus semperviens , 348. 

Calamintha officinalis , 78. 

Calamus aromaticus, 21. 

Calendula officinalis L., 124 /., 205. 

Calendula persica, 124. 

Calotropis procera R.Br., 271, 323. 

Calycotome spinosa Lam., 104. 

Calycotome villosa Link., 104. 
cancamum, 265. 

Cannabis, 186, 220 /., 229. 

Cannabis indica , 220. 

Capparis spinosa L., 36, 175 ff. 

Capparis Sodada Br., 175. 

Capparis ovala, 176. 

Cardamum , 35, 36. 

Carduus , 178 ff. 

Carduus syriacus, 36. 

Carduus Marianus L., 179. 

Carduus Benedictus, 179. 

Carex, 3, 12. 

Carlina vulgaris, 179. 

Carum copticum Bentb., 68 n. 

Cassia, 175, 188 ff. 

Cassia tora, 175, 188 ff., 197 /. 

Cassia fistula, 189, 193. 

Cassia lanceolala, 189. 

Cassia Sophera L., 189. 
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Cassia obtusijolia L., 189. 

Castanea saliva Mill., 251. 

Castanea vesca, 251. 

Cedrus Libani Barr., 282/. 

Cedrus Libani Lena, 284. 

Cedrus Deodar a Hook., 284. 

Centaurea Calcitrapa L., 180, 184. 

Centaurea pallescens Del., 184. 

Centaur ea dimorpha Viv., 186. 

Centaurea solstitialis L., 187 n. 

Cepae, 55. 

Cerasus mahaleb L., 305. 

Ceratonia siliqua L., 180, 186, 188, 191 ff., 
198 n., 288. 

Ceratonia zeylanicum, var., 191. 

Cercis , 348. 

Xa.’hfiav7], 342. 

Ghalcanthum , 170. 

Ghamaemelum praecox, xayatyrjXov, 118. 
XapyeX, 76 n. 

Chelidonium, 161. 

Chenolea arabica Boiss. 33 n. 
Chenopodiaceae, 33, 34, 35, 37, 50. 
Chenopodium album L., 33 n.. 35. 
Chenopodium vulvaria, 33, 35, 38. 
Chenopodium bonus Henricus L., 37-8. 
Chenopodium murale L., 33 n., 50 n. 
Chenopodium opulifolium Schrad., 33 n., 
50 n. 

Chenopodium ambrosioides L., 33 n. 
Chenopodium frut. L., 33 n. 

Chrysanthemum segetum L., 125. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium L., 125, 208. 
Cicadae , 277 /. 

Cicer, 97. 

Cicer arietinum L., 96, 104. 

Cingulum , 188. 

Cinnamomum Cassia, Blume, 189 /. 
Cinnamomum Zeylanicum , 190. 

Cirsium , 184. 

Citrus medica Risso., 312 ff. 

Cladium mariscus R. Br., 18. 

Coeculus indicus, 104 /. 

Colchicum , 166 ff. 

Colchicum autumnale L., 166 ff. 
Convolvul(us)i L. (general), 1 ff., 14, 19 ff. 
Convolvulus scammonia L., 3, 13, 14. 
Coriandrum sativam L., 64, 66. 

Coriziala , 14. 

Costus, 242. 

Aucklandia Costus, 242. 

Crataegus azarolus L., 233, 306, 317, 319. 
Crataeyus Sinaica Boss., 319. 

Crocus sativus L., 157 ff. 

Crocus specios\ts Bieb., 160. 

Crotalaria retusa L., 189. 

Cucumis sativus L., 81, 83. 

Cucumis colocynthis Schrad., 83, 85. 
Cucumis melo, 83. 

Cucumis utilissimus , 83. 

Cucurbita lagenaria, 83. 

Cuminum cyminum L., 69, 71. 

Cupressus sempervirens L., 286. 

Cupressus horizontalis (Mill), 286. 

Curcuma longa L., 157, 159, 162. 

Curcuma rotunda , 161. 

Cuscuta, 180, 187. 

Cuscuta Jlavescens, 187. 

Cyclamen , 39, 46, 


Cyclamen hederofolium L., 46. 

Cyclamen latifolium, 46. 

Cydonia vulgaris Willd., 305, 307. 
Cymbopogon schoenanthus , 17 /., 18, 20. 
Cynara, 179. 

Cynips , 16, 256 /. 

, Cynoqlossum officinale L., 23, 26, 27, 41, 
44,68, 122, 142. 

Cyperus arvensis L., 14. 

Cyperus esculentus L., 3, 10, 11. 

Cyperus papyrus L., 10. 

[Other varieties of Cyperus], 11, 12, 19, 
22, 35, 51. 

Cytisus, 351. 

baxap, 189 n. 

Dipsacus sylvestris Huds., 179. 

JDipsacus laciniatus L., 179. 

Dipsacus fullonum Mill., 331, 357 n. 
Dolichos labia Norsk., 94. 

Dolichos cuneifolnis, 189. 

Dolichos sesban Norsk., 298. 

Dorema Ammoniacum Don., 339. 

Dracaena cinnabari, 242. 

Ecballium elaterium Rich., 81, 84, 86, 
239, 338. 
r)bv$, 138. 
iXarr], 261, 286. 

Emplastrum Cumini, 71. 

Equisetum, 33. 

Eragrostis cynosuroides (Roera. et Sohulfc.), 
17. 

Eruca, 212. 

Eruca saliva L., 210 ff. 

Ervum lens L., 92, 96. 

Eryngium, 184. 

! Eucalyptus viminalis ( mannifera ), 276. 
Eugenia caryophyllata , 190. 

Euphorbia , 44, 91. 

Euphorbia helioscopia L., 148 /., 225 n. 
Euphorbia Oaillardolii , 149. 

Euphorbia inarticulaia minor , 149. 
Euphorbia antiquorum, 149, 338, 364. 
[Other varieties], 366 /. 

Faba vulgaris, 96. 

Ferula communis L., 342. 

Ferula Qalbaniftua Boiss., 342. 

Ferula rubricaulis Boiss., 342. 

Ferula alliacea L., 352, 355/. 

Femda foetida Regel, 356. 

Ferula narlhex, Boiss., 356. 

Ferula scorodosma Benth. et Hook., 356. 
Ferula persica, 359. 

Ficus Carica L., 302. 

Ficus sycomorus, 303, 321 /. 

Ficus capensis , 304. 

Foeniculum capillaceum Jilib., Cl ff. 
Foeniculum piperitum D.C., 64. 

Fraxinus Ornus L., 269. 

Fraxinus rolundifolia Lara., 269. 

Qalbanum, 189. 

Genista tinctoria L., 352. 

Qermen recens, 83. 

yLULyap So/x and Greek equivalents, 308. 
Glaucium grandijlorum Boiss., 225 n. 
yXvKvppi^a, 133. 
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Qlycyrrhiza glabra L., 133 ff. 

Glycyrrhiza. glabra B. violacea, Boiss., 133, 
Gongae, 3, 12. 

Gossypium aboreum L., 113. 

Granelicus, 82. 

Gypsophila Slruthium L., 45 /. 

Gypsophila Rohcjeka Del., 45. 

Halocnemumstrobilaceum (Pall.) M.B., 33 n. 
Halogeton alopecuroides (Del.) Mog.-Tand., 
33 n. 

Halopephis amplexicaulis (Vahl.) Ung. 

Stemb., 33 n. 

Haloxylon, 33 n. 

Haloxylon Ammodendron C.A.B., 33 n, 
Haloxylon articulatum (Cav.) Bge., 33 n. 
Haloxylon Schweinfurthii Arch., 33 n. 
Hedera helix L., 33 n. 

Hedysarum Onobrychis L., 126. 

Helianthus, 207. 

Helichcrysos, 125. 

Helioscopia, 150. 

Heliotropaeum Europaeum Benth., 120, 
122, 124. 

Heliotropaeum Eichwaldi Stench, 124. 
Heliotropaeum magna, 124. 

Heliotropaeum undulatum Vahl., 124. 

Heliotropaeum strigosum Willd., 124. 
Heliotropaeum brevijlorum Wall., 124. 
Heliotropaeum villosum, 124. 

Heliotropaeum suaveolens, 125. 

Heliotropium , 118. 

Helleborus orientalis Lara., 150 j/. 
Helleborus niger L., 150 ff. 

Helleborus foetidus L., 150 ff. 

Helleborus vesicarius , 151. 

Herba inutilis , 19. 

Hibiscus esculenlus L., 83 n. 
Hippomarathron, 62, 64. 

Holchus sorghum, 96. 

Holoschoenus, 11. 

Hyoscyamus, 152, 178, 229 n. 

Hyoscyamus muticus , 153 n. 

Hyoscyamus pallidus, 216. 

Hyoscyamus pusillas L., 216. 

Hyoscyamus niger L., 230. 

Hyoscyamus (seed), 26. 

Hyphaene thebaica , 308. 

Hystrix , 14. 

Jndigofera arabica Jaub et Sp., 107 /. 
Jndigofera argentea , 107 /. 

Jndigofera paucifolia Del., 107 /. 

Isatis tincloria L., 171. 

I satis aleppica Scop., 172. 

Juncacese, 22. 

J uncus, 10. 

Juniperus oxycedrus, 39, 271, 282, 285/. 
Juniperus excelsa M.B., 268, 278. 
Juniperus drupacea Labill, 268, 278. 

kardamon, nap Saju-or, 56, 59. 

uapotvov, 328. 

kiici, 132. 

Kaala, 192. 

ueparta, 193. 

kokkalos , KOK/caAoy, 285. 


Labdanon , 339. 

Labiatae, IS ff. 

Lactucaricum , 73 n. 

Lactuca virosa L., 65, 73. 

Lactuca saliva L., 72, 74. 

Lactuca saligna L., 74. 

Lactuca scariola L., 74. 

Lagenaria vulgaris Ser., 81, 83. 

Aa/a, 51. 

Lapathum , 26. 

Larix europcea, 271. 

Laserpitium siler , 93, 352, 359. 

Lathyrus , 72, 91, 93, 104, 117, 149, 194. 
Jjathyrus hirsutus L., 91. 

Lathyrus cicera L., 91. 

Lathyrus sativus, 96, 103 /. 

Laurus nobilis L., 298 /f. 

Dens esculenta , 96. 

Dens sativus L., 96. 

Leontice leontopetalum L., 39, 33 n., 46. 
Lepidium, 24, 56, 60, 67, 118, 145, 170, 
186, 194. 

Lepidium sativum L., 55 j/., 60. 

Lepidium latifolium L., 67. 

Jji.gnum vitae, 282. 

Li,num, 113. 

IA.num usitatissimum L., 113. 

Liquidambar orientalis Mill, 340 /., 365 /. 
Lolium temulentum L., 3, 56, 146/h 
Lupinus termis Forsk., 120, 125 /. 

Jjupinus pilosus Muir., 126. 

Lupinus hirsutus L., 126. 

Lycium, 180, 182/., 219. 

Jjycium Europaeum L., 176 /., 182. 


payvbapLS, 356. 

Mandragora officinalis D., 217 /. 
Mandragora vernalis Bertkolon., 218 n. 
Mandragora autumnalis, 218 n. 
pavhpayopas, 217. 

Manna brigantiaca, 271. 

Mariscus elongatus, 3, 11, 19, . 

pacnrcrov, 356. 

Matricaria Parthenium L., 46. 

Matricaria aurea L., 118. 

Matricaria Chamomilla L., 118. 

Medicago saliva L., 16. 

Melampodion , 151. 

Melia azeder Forsk., 296. 

Menispermum cocculus L., 104. 

Mentha Pulegium L., 77, 78, 79. 

Mentha viridis L., 79. 

Mentha piperita Smith, 79. 

Mentha crispa L., 79. 

Mentha silvestris L., 79. 

Mentha lavandulacea W., 79. 
Mesembrianthemum, 45, 46, 207, 222. 

Mesembrianthemum crystallinum L., 33 n., 
45. 

Mesembrianthemum coplicum, 45 /. 
Mesembrianthemum Forskalei Hochst., 
45/. 

Mesembrianthemum nodiflorum L., 33 n., 
45/. 

Mesembrianthemum iorluosum L., 33 n., 
45/. 

Mespilus germanica L., 305, 319. 
ptypa, 67. 
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Morns alba (or nigra) L., 316. 

Murex, 316. 

Huscari comosum, 55. 

Myrtus communis L., 300/. 

Narthex Asa Foetida Dale., 356. 
Nasturtium, 35, 56/., 60. 

Ndumbo nucifera Gar bn., 234. 

Nelumbo speciosum Willd., 234. 

Nerium Oleander L., 207, 322. 

Nerium odorum Sol., 347. 

Nerium odorum L., 347. 

Nigella, 32, 70#, 93/. 

Nigella saliva L., 57, 69, 71. 

Nigella Damascena , 71. 

Nonea mucronata (Norsk.) Arch. et 
Schweinf., 33 n. 

Notobasis syriaca L., 36. 

Nymphceacece, 234. 

w xpa, 66. 

Ocimum basilicum L., 79. 

Ocimum gratissimum Norsk., 79. 

Oleum cedrinum, 272. 

Olibanum, 339, 344. 

Onobrychis , Bedysarum Onob. L., 125/. 
Opopanax , 63. 

Opuscula Nestoriana, 254. 

Origanum , 77. 

Origanum Maru L., 74, 75, 79. 

Origanum vulgare L., 77, 79. 

Orobus sessilifolius, 103. 

Orobus tuberosus , 104, 107. 

Orobus niger , 104. 

Oryza saliva , 106/. 

Paliurus , 317. 

Paliurus aculeatus L., 321. 

Panicum miliaceum L., 108. 

Papaver rkoeas L., 223, 225 n. 

Papaver somniferum L., 229. 

Papilionaceae , 126. 

Parietaria , 208. 

Parthenium , 208. 

Peganum harmala L., 74 #. 

7r-^yaror aypiov, 76 n. 

7re7rtor, 83. 

Pkaseolus Mungo L., 35. 

Phaseolus maximus , 91, 96. 

Pkaseolus vulgaris L., 96. 

PftaseoZns arvense Post., 96. 

Phoenix dactylifera , 41, 308. 

Pimpinella anisum L., 61, 62, 64. 

Pinus pinea L., 258, 282. 

Finns Halepensis Mill., 258, 261, 282, 286, 
337. 

Pinus longifolia, 260, 265. 

Piwns cedrus, 283. 

Piwns deodara , 260. 

Pwas sylvestris , 264. 

Pirus mains L., 302. 

Pirns communis L., 305. 

Pirus Cydonia L., 307. 

Pisiacia Terebinthus L., 247, 252 /., 262 a., 
264/., 266. 

Pisiacia vera L., 247, 252/., 321. 

Pisiacia palaestina, 253. 

Pisiacia lenliscus, 254 n., 265, 339. 

Pf'swm, 96. 


Plantago sp., 23, 26, 27, 68, 93. 

Plantago lagopus , 26. 

Plantago longopus L., 26. 

Plantago coronopus L., 26. 

Plantago ovata Norsk., 27. 

Plantago psyllium L., 27. 

Plantago major L., 26, 27. 

Plantago decumbens Norsk., 27. 

Plantago ispaghula, 27. 

Platanus orientalis L., 289. 

Poa multijlora , 17. 

Poa Gynosuroides , 17. 

Poa Persica Trin., 17. 

Populus euphratica Oliv., 289#., 296. 
Populus tremula L., 292. 

Populus nigra, 292, 296. 

Populus alba, 296. 

Porrum capitatum, 53. 

Pen rum sectile, tonsile , herbaceurn , 53. 
Prnwus mahaleb , 41 n., 57, 63, 72, 308, 347. 
Prunus Armeniaca L., 302, 305. 

Pr-imns Persica, 305. 

Prawns (7erasns L., 308. 

Prunus insititia L., 319. 

Puccinia graminis , 64, 66. 

Punica gr ana turn L., 314. 

Pyrethum, 208. 

Qnercws cocci/era L., 247. 

Qnercns injector ia L., 247, 249 /. 

Quercus Gerris, 249/. 

Qnercns Mg Hops, 249. 

Quercus Ballota L., 249. 

Qnercns sessijlora , 249 n. 

$nercns pedunculata, 250. 

Quercus tinctoria, 251. 

Quercus coccinea, 251. 

Radix dulcis , 133. 

Ranunculaceae, 71, 144, 358. 

Ranunculus asiaticus , 141, 146. 

PawimcnZns JuP&osns L., 143, 146. 
Ranunculus acris L., 144/. 

Ranunculus sederatus L., 145. 

Ranunculus (water) L., 18. 

Raphanus sativus L., 211. 

Reickardia tingitana L., 65. 

Retama Raetam Norsk., 350/. 

Rhamnus, 183. 

Rhamnus disperma Ehrbg., 319. 

Rhamnus Palsestina Boiss., 319. 

Rhus coriaria L., 157, 162# 

Rhus coiinus L., 164. 

Ricinus , 9, 32, 61, 129/., 130, 132 /., 145, 
151, 185, 204,242. 

Rocella Montagnei Belanger, 57, 63, 72. 
Rosa , 188 /. 

Rosa gallica, 197. 

Rosa damascena , 197, 

Posa centifolia L., 197. 

Posa canina L., 197. 

Rosmarinus officinalis L., 80/. 

Rubigo, 66. 

Rubus , 199, 330. 

Rumex, 3, 9. 

Rumex acetosa, 9. 

Ruta montana Cl us., 76. 

Ruta ladifolia (Salisb.), 76. 
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Saccharum officinerum , 60. 

Sagopenum, 359 ff. 

Sal murale, 13. 

Salicornia, 22, 26, 32 ff., 39, 40, 59,132,170. 
Salicornia fruticosa L., 33 n. 

Salicornia herbacea L., 33 n. 

Salicornia brachiata Roxb., 34, 35. 

Salvia, 80. 

Salvia pomifera, 16. 

Salvia triloba L., 16. 

Salvia cretica pomif era, 16. 

Salsola (general), 35. 

Salsola Kali L., 32, 33 n. 

Salsola fruticosa L., 36. 

Salsola soda L., 33 n. 

Salsola inermis Norsk., 33 n. 

Salsola tetranda Norsk., 33 n. 

Salsola longifolia Norsk., 33 n. 

Salsola rigida Pall., 33 n. 

Sambuciis nigra L,, 349/. 

Samphire, 33. 

Santalum album L., 300. 

Saponaria, 39, 45. 

Saponaria officinalis L., 45. 

Saponaria vaccaria L., 33 n., 45/. 
Saussurea Lappa C. B. Clarke, 242. 
Scammonium Montpelsense, 14. 

Schanginia baccata (Norsk.) Moq.-Tand., 
33 n. 

Scirpus , 22. 

Scolymus maculatus L., 179. 

Scolymus Hispanicus L., 179, 

Senna tora Roxb., 189. 

Sesamum indicum D.C., 101. 

Sideritis (Syrica), 233. 

Sideritis achilleios , 242. 
olkvos aypios, 85. 

Silene , 45. 

Silphium, 359. 

Silybum Marianum Gaertn., 36. 

Sinapis, olvams, 203, 207. 

Sinapis harm, 206. 

Sinapis orientalis, 207. 

GKoXoTrevSpa, 216. 

Solanum, 42, 122, 143, 195, 204, 280. 
Solanum nigrum L., 142 /. 

Solanum dulcamara L., 143, 142. 

Solanum villosum Lam. 

Solanum Melongena L., 331. 

Solis ocuIxls , 208. 

Sonckus oleraceus L. f 179. 

S or bus domes tica L., 305 ff. 

Stakte, 62, 336, 340. 

Strobilos, orpofhXos , 285. 

Struthion , 44 /. 

Struthium, 39, 45. 

Styrax officinalis L., 340/. 

Styrax praeparatus, 366. 

Suaeda fruticosa Norsk. L., 33 n., 34, 35, 
36. 


Suaeda monoica Norsk., 33 n., 35. 

Suaeda vera Norsk., 33 n., 36. 

Suaeda maris-mortui Post., 33 n. 
ovKapivos, 217, 317. 

Tamarix, 41 /. 

Tamarix gallica, 41, 269, 281. 

Tamarix nilotica, 269, 282. 

Tamarix mannifera , 269, 282. 

Tamarix orientalis Norsk., 279 ff., 281 /. 

[Other varieties], 282. 

Tamus communis L., 145 n. 

Terebinthae oleum, 259. 
repefllvQr}, 253. 

64ppos, 125. 

Thymbraeum, 74. 

Thymus vulgaris L., 74. 

Tilletia tritici , 66. 
tl 8 vpaXXos, 366. 

Traganum nudatum Del., 33 n. 
rplfoXo s, 184/ 

Trigonella Foenum-Qraecum, 64, 65, 106 
Triticum vulgare Vill., 101. 

Triticum dicoccum Schrk., 103. 

Typha angustifolia , 22. 

umbelliferae, 63, 69, 71, 86. 
unguentum , 67. 

Urginea scilla Steinh., 55. 

Ur tica, 19. 

Urtica dioica L., 209. 

Ustilago Tritici, 66. 

Vepres , 19. 

Veratrum, 151, 153 ff., 364. 

Veratrum album L., 151 ff. 

Viburnum Tinus , 299 n. 

Vicia, viciae, 97, 103 /. 

Vicia faba, 96. 

Vicia palaestina, 96. 

Vicia Ervilia, 96, 103/., 107. 

Vicia nissolina, 96, 103. 

Vigna, 96, 106 n. 

Vigna savi, 94. 

Vitex, 220. 

Vitex Agnus-castus L., 247, 296 /. 

Vitex negundo L., 247. 296 /. 

Vilex pseudo-negundo (Hausska), 298. 
Vitex triphylla, 297 /. 

Withania somnifera, 215 /. 

Xanthium strumarium L., 168, 171. 

Zingiber officinale Roscoe,, 157. 

Zizyphus Spina-Christi L., 317 ff. 
Zizyphus Lotus L., 319 /. 

Zizyphus jujuba Lamk., 320, 

Zizyphus vulgaris L., 320 /. 

Zizyphus officinarum, 321. 


INDEX X 

PERSIAN 


aprdz , 233. 
aspa , 16. 
aza, 355. 


fer, 295. 
gargarinj , 220. 
gaz-angabin, 272, 273 n. 
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gurinj , 106. 

hingiseh , 93, 357, (v. unguzah). 
kudrat halvas si (qudrat halwd ), 274. 
Ulanj , 107. 
ndnhdwdh, 80. 


saisaban (sizban), 298. 

sekar, 274. 

sdrnajdn, 166. 

ungnzah ( angusa ) 93, 356/. 

zanzalaht , 296. 


ajowan, 68 n. 

angusla gandah , 93, 356. 

ahgttddna , 93, 356. 

binj , 229 n. 

rrihga, 162. 

eranda , 132. 

tefira, 93, 356. 


INDEX XI 

SANSKRIT 

kumakuma, 161. 
kunkuma , 161. 
husta, 242. 
nimbuka , 314 n. 
svdd, 134. 
zenebuj, 356. 


INDEX XII 

INDIAN 

I ZdZa, 225 n. 

I /m(6)u ( ninhu ), 314 n. 

INDEX XIII 

EGYPTIAN 

dkm, 132. I ( p)sagdas , 132. 

/cj/c; (jfcOi), 132. | 


bhdnga, 222 . 
gdhj(h)d y 221, 229. 


INDEX XIV 

HITTITE 

kanas , 251. | 


INDEX XV 

ENGLISH 


Xcacm, 8, 241 . 
acorn, 249, 252. 
a/ws free, 271. 
aM, 31 #., 40 /., 92. 
almond, 92, 252, 254. 

— -o# 268, 273. 
aZoes, 129. 

o/tiMi, 9, 32, 40, 73, 145, 147, 163, 170, 
ammoniac , 339. 

anemone, 24, 123, 139 #., 144, 191, 221 

a?wse, 61, 62#, 117. 

aniseed , 86 . 

antimcmy , 44. 

apple, 255, 304. 

apricot , 93, 304 /. 

arrack , 308. 


(a) Generak 

arsenic, 53, 210, 212. 
asA, 34, 69, 249 n. 

— m soap-making , 34. 

— o/ wood, 34 #. 

— o/ tamarisk, 41. 

— manna, 276. 
asparagus , 50 n. 

, 194. aster, 46. 

atear o/ roses, 197 /. 

, 229. aubergine ( egg-plant ), 327, 331 . 
Balm, 67. 

— o/ Qilead, 305, 363 /. 

— o/ Mecca, 337, 359 #. 
bamboo , 21. 

fcarZey, 57, 96/., 99/., 230. 
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barley-flour, 71. 
basil, 78 ff. 
bdellium, 344. 

bean, 23, 36, 57, 72, 96, 234. 

— -flour, 94. 

beetroot, 3, 9, 49 jQT-, 67, 126 ; black-, 93. 
bishop's weed, 67 ff. 

“ fiiMer lettuce," 72 /f. 
bitumen, 239. 
bottle-gourd, 81. 
box, 348. 

bramble, 182, 327, 330/. 

&7W/, 24, 26, 140, 142, 159, 167, etc. 
beer, 140, etc. (v. kurunnu- and 
LX) .TIN .N A- beer). 
bronze-tube, 140, 284. 
broom , 338, 350 /. 
bryony, 145 n. 
bulrush, 22. 
bunt , 64 ff. 
butter, 260. 

buttercup, 143 ff., 358. 

cabbage, 55. 

calamint, 78. 

calyx, 140/., 144 ff., 151. 

“ camel's marrow," 304. 

“ camel's thorn," 270. 
camphor, 80, 206. 

cantharides, 38, 40, 80, 194, 210, 219, 278, 
293. 

caper, 17 n., 36/., 86, 176, 183, 219, 366. 

caraway, 57. 

cardamon, 335. 

carob, 57, 186 /., 193. 

castor-oil, 53, 130, 133, 205/., 314. 

cassia, 188 ff., 190 ff. 

cedar, 10, 21, 40 /., 243, 258, 266, 271, 
282 ff., 337. 

— -oil, 22, 68, 71, 78, 102, 117, 122, 131, 
145, 207, 238/., 264, 284/. 

— “ -blood ”, 51, 54, 61, 100, 131, 186, 233, 
238 $., 257, 260, 280, 282, 314. 

celandine, 161. 
centaury, 180, 185. 
chaff, 40. 

chamomile, 43, 117/., 125, 145, 219. 

“ chaste tree," 247, 296. 
cherry, 57, 63, 92, 305, 307/. 
chestnut, 288, 346 /. 
chian turpentine , 264, 335. 
chickpeas, 58, 91, 96/., 100, 108. 
chicory, 263. 

Christmas rose, 151. 
cicada, 276 ff. 
cinnamon, 58, 192. 
citron, 312 f. 
civet, 198. 
cloves, 190. 

colocynth, 81, 83 ff., 224 /. 
colophony, 335. 
copper dust, 142. 

— gum,, 293. 
coral, 215 /. 

coriander, 52/., 57/., 64, 66, 70, 93, 160, 212. 

corn, general, 97, 103. 

corncockle, 179. 

corn-marigold, 208. 

cotton, 113 /. 


crab-apple, 305. 

cypress, 21, 51, 243, 258, 266, 286 /., 337 f. 

— -oil, 123, 180, 248. 

cress, 35/., 55//., 63, 92, 100, 106, 126, 233. 
crocus, 66, 157. 
crowfoot, 18. 
cucumber, 81 ff., 65. 

—, squirting, 83, 86, 285. 
cummin, 57, 66 /., 69 ff., 93. 

- Ethiopian, 68. 

— -black, 69 ff. 
cyclamen, 46. 

daisy, 46. 

dammar, 260. 

darnel, 56, 146 ff., 223. 

datefpalm ), 40/., 57, 79, 308 ff. 

— fertilizing, 310. 

— -stone, 40 /. 

Dead Sea fruit, 323. 
dodder, 188. 

dog of Quia, 151. 
dog-wood, 299. 

“ doves'-dung 58, 186 n. 
dough, 274. 

Dragon's Blood, 242. 
duckweed, 18 n. 
dwarf-oak, 274. 
dye, '251, 301 n., 316. 

Egg-plant, 218, 331 ff. (v. aubergine), 
elder, 349 /. 
emmer, 97 /., 101, 104. 
endive, wild, 93. 

fennel, 17, 57, 69, 118, 126, 257. 

— “ Roman ”, 62. 

fenugreek, 8, 59, 64 ff., 73, 104, 117, 198. 
fig, 61, 303//. 

fir, 39, 74, 104, 266 ff., 291, 337. 

— cones, 265, 311. 

— gum, 265, 337. 

— turpentine, 40, 59, 70, 74, 100, 170, 194, 
239, 262, 265. 

fish-oil, 315. 
flake-manna, 272. 
flax, 113. 
fly, 273, 350. 

‘fodder, 3, 17, 92, 308. 

“ fox-flour," 37. 

“ fox-grape," 142. 

^ frankincense (Olibanum), 63, 254, 335, 
344 ff. 
fungus, 66. 

galbanum, 266, 337, 342 /., 363. 

gall-apple, 255 /. 

gambage, 358-. 

garlic, 52 ff., 203 /., 250. 

garnets, 82. 

galingale, 10/. 

gall, 16, 25, 205. 

— shoemaker's, 8. 

ghee, 160 (v. himetu-ghee). 
ginger, 157 /. 
ginger-grass, 17. 

“ Golden Marguerite," 118. 

“ Good King Henry," 37. 
gourd, 83 /., 305. 
grape, 21, 44, 327 ff. 
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grape-juice, 235. 

- vine, 328 /. 

grass, 1 #. 

gum, 8, 13/., 32, 52, 74, 86, 260, 335 ff. 

— arabic , 269 n., 289, 335, 338. 

— - resin , 13/., 335 #. 
gypsum , 40. 

haematite, 285. 
hair-power, 21, 
haricot, 93. 

“ harts' horn," 32. 
hashish, 227. 

“ tori plant," 147 #., 153. 
heliotrope , 40, 113, 120 #., 212, 239, 24], 
250. 

hellebore, 9, 49, 123, 126, 151, 153, 160, 204, 
239. 

hemp , 113, 219, 221/., 229. 
henbane , 216, 230. 
henna, 358. 
honey, 284, 335. 

Aorse-Z>ean, 126, etc. (v. lupin), 
hound's tongue, 26 /. 
hyssop, 76. 

incense, 259, 268, 283, 311, 342. 
indigo, 107. 
iron, 285. 

— sulphate, 170. 
ivy, 236. 

jujube , 92, 317, 321 /. 

juniper, 21, 40, 243, 266, 268/., 271, 279, 
285, 337. 

kermes, 251 /., 275. 

" Ms’ ears" 26. 

ladanum, 335, 344. 

tore/, 8, 178, 217, 230, 260, 291, 297, 298/. 
laurestinus , 299 n. 

Zee/c, 52 #., 57, 145. 
toon (?), 21, 305, 313 /. 
lentils, 89 #., 93, 97, 118. 
lettuce , 65, 67, 69, 72 #. 

— toer, 72 ff. 
lichen, 57, 60 /., 72. 

— of the tamarisk, 69, 281. 
licorice, 129, 133 ff, 308, 323. 
lilac, 296. 

lime , 59, 239, 275, 285. 
linseed, 100, 113. 

“ lion's blood," 281. 
lizard's dung, 32. 
locust, 270, 276. 
lucerne, 65. 

lupin, 44, 49,120, 126, 185, 212. 

maggot {white), 148. 
male copper, 285. 

mandrake, 8, 117, 183, 185, 217 ff., 225, 257, 
308. 

manna, 39 /., 42, 58, 133, 205, 243, 257, 
268 ff., 284, 331. 
marigold , 124. 
marjoram , 57, 74 ff, 
mastich, 335. 
medlar , 305 /. 


melon , 86. 
mercury, 211, 284. 

melopion, 335 (e.g. oil of bitter almonds). 

milkwort, 149 /. 

millet, 96, 108. 

mint , 8, 57, 67, 76 ff., 222. 

“ mountain plant," 153. 

midberry, 21, 44, 104, 217, 291, 316/., 321 /. 

Mungo of Clusius, 36. 

mustard, 49, 56, 60 /., 93, 123, 126, 185, 
203 ff. 

myrrh, 78, 184 ff., 199, 222, 243, 293, 335 
338, 339 ff, 
myrtle, 93, 301, 337. 

nard, 17. 
nettle, 19, 209 /. 

nitre, 26, 32, 63, 131, 170, 194, 295. 

oak, 250/. 

— apples, 16, 255. 

oil (incl. medicinal use), 17, 20 ff., 38,41,43, 
54 ff., 67/., 74, 79/., 83, 85,93,101,122#., 
130/., 134, 148, etc. 
oleander, 322 ff. 
oleo-resins , 335 /. 
olibanum, 335, 346. 
olive, 102, 132, 238. 
onion, 52 ff. 

opium , 8, 26, 38, 65, 85, 146, 148, 194, 
224#., 

opopanax, 337, 339. 
orache, 37. 
or age, 38. 

palm, v. datefpalm). 

palm-marrow, 12. 

parsley, 67, 69, 73. 

pea, 36, 92. 

peach, 305 /., 307 /. 

pear, 93, 305 ff. 

pellitory, 207 /. 

pepper, 57. 

peppermint, 79. 

perfume, 17, 22, 41, 43/., 337. 

pine, 39, 258#., 285, 337. 

- cone, 40. 

- resin, 40. 

- turpentine, 40, 50, 70, 97, 100, 134, 243. 

- white, 262. 

pistachio, 252 /. 
pith, 12, 19, 22, etc. 
plane, 266, 289. 
plantain, \ff., 23 ff., 26, 257. 
plum, 93, 305, 307/. 
poison, 362. 

pomegranate, 21, 44, 82, 217, 248, 291, 
304, 308, 314/. 

poplar, 262 ff., 268, 292. 
poppy, 81, 83, 149, 223 ff. 
potash, 40. 

powder, 20, 24, 27, etc. 
pyrethrum., 8. 

quince, 92 /., 254, 305, 307. 

radish, 51, 83, 147. 
rape, 212. 

reed, Iff., 9, 19#., 80, 255. 
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reed-sweet, 19. 

- thicket, 255. 

- weaving, 19. 

- writing, 11, 19. 

- grass, 3. 

- arrow, 9 /. 

- pipe, 3. 

resin, 14, 40, 253, 258/., 266, 286, 335//. 
nee, 106. 
rocket, 212. 

rose, 21, 44, 59, 65, 100, 106, 184, 188, 194, 
196 ff., 230, 243, 330/. 

— - water, 10, 23 /., 43 /., 59, 70, 73, 80, 
100 /., 106, 117, 208, 210, 265 /., 273, 
293, 311, 323. 

rosemary, 38, 80, 223 n. 
rue, 14: ff. 
rushes, 1 ff. 
rust, 64 ff. 

saffron, 78, 159 ff., 167, 204, 212, 222, 250. 

— meadow , 164, 167. 
sagapenum, 337. 
sage, 80. 

- apple-bearing, 16. 

“ sailor's flour," 37. 
sainfoin, 126. 
salicornia alkali, 258. 
salicine, 292. 
salt, 40, 56/., 92, 147. 
saltpetre, 73, 170, 177. 
sandal wood, 300. 

scammony, 3, 13 ff., 32, 131, 336, 338. 

— resin , 14. 

— corrective, 86. 

“ sea-apple 305. 

seed, v. under various plants. 
senna, 190. 
service-tree, 305 ff. 
sesame, 57 /., 100 ff. 

“ sheep's tongue," 27. 

“ shepherd's soap" 46. 

“ silver sheen," 140/. 

“ golden sheen," 141. 

“ sheen of god," 141. 
small palm 39 /. 

“ smut," 64 ff. 

sneeze plant, 153. 

soap, 32/., 39 ff., 132, 233. 

— -balls, 308. 

soapwoii, 22, 26, 31 ff, 36 ff., 39 ff., 311. 

soda, 35, 40. 

soda, carbonate of, 13. 

sorrel, 3, 9, 26. 

“ Spanish chamomile," 208. 
spinach, 3, 15, 38, 50. 

— -wild, 16, 37. 
spurge, 17, 148 /., 225 n. 
squill, 55, 

“ star of the sea," 37. 
star-thistle, 180. 

“ stinking goosefoot," 35, 38. 
storax, 265, 321, 337, 340. 
sugar, 27, 133, 274. 

- cane, 20 n. 

sulphur, 92, 233, 258, 284. 

— -black, 32, 239. 

- soap . 34, 358. 

sumach, 164, 167, 239, 241. 


sunflower, 207 /. 
sunpla.nl, 208. 

“ swallowwort 161. 
sweetrush, 335. 

tabu, 227. 

LclIx} 5 5 

tamarisk, 8/., 22, 26, 34, 39 ff., 49, 69, 72, 
278, 279 //., 291, 294, 299, 311 /., 313, 338, 
351. 

tannic acid, 256. 

tares, 3, 56, 66, 147. 

teazle, 330 /. 

terebinth, 265 /. 

thistle , 179/., 221, 230. 

thorn, 52, 182/., 319. 

thyme, 26, 42, 74/., 77 n., 250. 

tragacanth, 338. 

turmeric , 13, 157, 159 ff., 167, 239. 
turnip, 51, 126. 

turpentine, 34, 253, 258 ff., 278, 284, 297. 

— of pine , 185, 265 /. 

vegetables, 49. 

— used in Canning, 51. 

“ Venus-flower," 37, 39 , 43 ff. 

verdigris, 66. 

vetch, 89 ff., 96, 102/. 

— chickling, 96. 

— milk , 91. 
vine, 327 ff. 

vinegar, 11, 19, 21, 60, 68, 72, 94, 278, 284, 
328. 

violet, 44. 
vitriol, 169 ff. 

walerweed, 18. 
wax, 67, 260, 311. 
wheat, 96/., 147. 

— -flour, 99 /. 

willow, 104, 141, 281, 291 /., 338. 

- nitre, 150, 296. 

wormwood, 338, 359 /.■ 
worm plant, 167. 
woad, 171. 


(6) Place Names 

Afghanistan, 278. 

Africa, 83, 113, 208, 331. 

‘Ain es Sultan, 323. 

Aintab, 164. 

Aleppo, 14, 76, 160, 176, 184, 258, 298. 
Alexandretta, 164. 

Alexandria, 359. 

Algeria, 177, 254. 

Al-Jezirah, 250. 

Amadiyah, 250. 

Amanus , 258, 266, 279, 283, 298, 300. 
America, 251, 331. 

Anah, 254, 308. 

Anatolia, 70, 76; 

Antioch, 216, 298. 

Arabia, 37, 113, 153,189, 208, 282, 323, 331, 
339, 346. 

Armenia, 304, 317. 

Asia, 83, 331. 
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Asia Minor , 20, 62, 65, 229, 261, 253/., 258, 
289, 292, 306, 

Assam, 367. 

Assyria, 8, 72, 197. 

Baghdad , II, 179, 258, 279, 308. 

Basrah, 17, 79, 171, 176, 249, 270, 288, 308, 
311, 316, 323. 

Beilan , 286. 

Beirut , 141. 

Bengal, 367. 

Biruatti, 307, 347. 

Bokhara, 270. 

Bombay, 143, 298. 

Bushire, 71, 356. 

Cairo, 130. 

Calah, 282. 

Canaan, 185. 

Carchemish, 16, 75, 133, 250, 268. 
Garmania, 295. 

Carmel, 141. 

Catica^s, 197, 317. 

Ceylon, 72. 

CAma, 27, 143, 189, 234. 

Cilicia, 133, 160. 

Corycus , 160. 

Constantinople, 258, 321. 

CreJe, 16, 20, 62, 277, 339. 

Cyprus, 62, 253. 

Dead £ea, 37, 323. 

D&s/ Indies , 331, 346. 

Das/ Mediterranean, 14, 62, 71, 81. 
El-Fathor, 85. 

Egypt, 11, 57, 74, 113, 132, 179, 191, 234. 
Elam, 258. 

Europe, 65, 306. 363. 

Fars, 301. 

France, 322. 

GalaAu Mts., 321. 

Qandari, 316. 

Germany, 179. 

Greece , 37. 

Gubin Ml., 291. 

Guii, 316. 

Hadendowas tribe, 251. 

Hadhr, 124, 146. 

Hamath, 250. 

Hamrun, 301. 

Hana, 258. 

Hanigalbat, 254. 

Hararate, 316. 

Harran, 249, 253, 294/., 321. 

Hashur , 283. 

Haiti, 56. 

Hindana , 170. 

Ibla, 266, 289. 

India, 20, 22, 26, 45, 50, 53, 67, 60, 62, 68, 
71, 83, 113, 122, 132, 142, 149/., 159/., 
168, 177, 183, 207, 225, 281, 284, 298, 
315,322, 339, 359. 

Italy, 45, 164, 222, 261, 321. 


Jaffa, 216. 

Jebel Hamrin, 298. 

Jebel Maklub, 133. 

Jericho, 298. 

Jordan, 216. 

Julamerk, 11. 

Kashmir, 356. 

Katmuh, 130. 

IChor, Lake, 11 /., 240. 

Khorasan, 356. 

Khurdistan, 113, 132, 179, 197, 260, 286. 
Kirkuk, 360. 

Kirman, 356. 

Kouyounjik, 76 et freq. 

Kut, 176. 

Larsa, 258. 

Lebanon, 81, 251, 268, 279, 300. 

Levant, 16, 20, 341. 

Jjaristan, 271. 

Mardin, 308. 

MaPash, 164, 266, 279, 298. 

Mascat, 313. 

Masjid-i-bardi (Shiraz), 124. 

Mecca, 191, 308. 

Mediterranean, 132, etc. 

Mehri, 267. 

Mesopotamia, 11, 20, 36, 50, 58, 63, 65, 68, 
74, 79, 83, 102, 106, 140, 168, 176, 207, 
229, 277, 289, also Iraq, 132, 143, 169, 
163, 186, 189. 

Midian, 182. 

Mosul, 72, 76, 118, 133, 141, 143, 146, 149, 
162, 176, 179, 187, 250, 253, 298, 301, 
307/., 314, 329. 

Nairi, 307. 

Near East, 78, 85, 141, etc. 

Nimrud, 317. 

Nisibin, 141, 149, 197. 

Noumieh, 348. 

Palestine, 55, 74, 96, 113, 124/., 132, 141, 
168, 171, 182, 207, 212, 218, 222, 268, 
290, 301, 317, 322, 342. 

Persia, 20, 22, 62, 74, 118, 143, 222, 229, 
254, 264, 267, 271, 282, 289, 304, 307, 
322/., 339, 342, 359. 

Peru, 341. 

Petra, 76, 

Qala’ah Sherghat, 118, 124, 141, 149, 172, 
176, 225 n. 

Pakkah, 282. 

Bwala tribe, 253 n. 

Salt lands, 17. 

Samarcand, 256. 

Sapi, 316. 

Scotland, 145. 

Sicily, 50, 270. 

Sidon, 290. 

Sinahulzi, 307, 347. 

Sinai, 33, 76, 153 n., 271. 

Sinjar, 250. 

South America, 93. 


Dd 
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Spain, 45, 208, 261. 

Steppe, 17. 

Subaru, 130, 226. 

Sudan, 251. 

Sulimanieh, 297. 

Supurgillu , 307. 

Syria, 14, 16, 32 /., 37, 44, 74, 76, 79, 86, 
96, 141, 149, 164,168, 177, 179, 182, 192, 
207, 212, 218, 222, 229, 253, 290, 301, 
316, 322, 350. 

Tabriz , 356. 

Tell Halaj, 310. 

Trebizond, 229. 

Tripoli, 68, 132, 149, 164, 301. 

Turkey, 164, 229, 248, 250, 264. 

Tuscany , 27. 

Tuz Khurmati, 308. 

Ulhu, 289. 

Urartu, 289. 

Urfah, 219. 

Urumieh, Lake, 176, 347. 

Van , 258. 

W. Asia , 71, 149, 350. 

Yadihabu, 316. 

Zagros , Mis., 258. 

Zakho, 255. 


(c) Personal Names 

Adad-nirari 1, 282. 

— Ill, 227, 266. 

Amenophis III, 300. 

— IV, 283. 

Assurbanipal, 176. 

Ashurnasirpal, 267. 

BurnaburiasJi, 283. 

Bur-Sin, 183, 299, 316, 350. 

Darius, 192, 282, 316. 

Bannatum, 54. 

Esarhaddon, 100, 294, 336. 

Qimil-Sin , 350. 

Qudea, 197, 266, 268, 282/., 285/., 289 ff. t 
294, 299, 303. 

jduria, 366. 

Ilubidi, 266. 

Inimeru, 282. 

Kassite, 74, 101, 126 n., 130, 163, 168, 368. 

Merodach-baladan, 53, 240. 

Nabonidus , 282. 

Naram-Sin, 282. 

Nazimarultal, 179. 

Nebuchadnessar, 172, 222, 264, 282, 286, 
303, 329, 347/. 


Rim-Sin, 53, 258, 266, 268, 286, 301, 336. 

Samsu-iluna, 54, 266, 316. 

Sargon I, 249/., 254, 283, 301, 303, 306 /., 
336, 347/. 

— II, 254, 258, 279, 290. 

Sennacherib, 113, 252, 254 /., 300, 316. 
Shalamaneser, 258. 

Shubbiluliuma, 366. 

Shulgi, 55, 57, 98, 266, 279, 294, 308. 
Sinmuballit, 52. 

Sumerian, 52, etc. 

Tiglath-pileser I, 250. 

— Ill, 240, 307, 316. 

Tukulti-ninuria, 170, 267. 

Tushratta, 300. 

Urukagina, 310. 


(t£) Medioal Terms 

abdomen, 63, 71. 
abortifacient, 76. 
abortion, 60. 
abscess, 315. 
accouchement, 68. 
aero-narcotic, 143. 
ague, 362. 

air passages, 134, v. nostrils, etc. 
alopecy, 61, 304. 
alterative, 60. 

amenorrhoea, 62, 124, 142, 300. 

anaesthetic, 79. 

anasarca, 143. 

ankle-bone , 304, 306. 

anodyne, 27, 140, 222, 228, v. sam alt. 

anthelmintic, 72, 76, 126, 259, 362. 

anti-periodic, 118. 

antispasmodic, 68, 76, 79, 86, 159, 190. 
anus,. 8, 21, 48, 59, 68, 71, 74, 78/., 85, 97, 
118 /., 122 /., 134, 140, 142, 163, 196, 
210/., 216, 219, 225, 236, 241, 248, 259/., 
266, 273, 276/., 280, 293, 297/., 311, 322, 
339. 

aperient, 53, 60, 189, 205, 281, 320. 
aphthce, 196. 

appetite, 64, etc., v. Sam asi. 
appetizer, 64, 131, 140, 277. 
arms, 85. 

aromatic, 62, 71, 79, 190, 300/., 367. 
arthritis, 132. 

baldness , 273, 347, 357. 
bandage, 140. 
beard, weak, 123. 
belly, 164. 
bile, 54, 68, 296. 
bilious, 206. 
bites, 126. 

— dog-, 23, 26, 124, 304. 

— spider-, 11, 298. 

— snake-, 10 ff., 15, 23, 26, 46, 62, 122, 124, 
207. 

bladder, 54, 74, 113, 134, 143, 228. 278, 300. 
blain, 12. 32, 51, 97, 99/., 102, 113, 131/., 
233, 235, 241, 290. 294, 301, 310, 345, 
349. 
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blister, 24, 70, 118, 145, 184, 310. 
blood, 140, 296. 

- spitting, 143, 183, 196, 301. 

— - stopping , 9. 

bowels , 74, 122, 131 /., 142/., 159, 281. 
brain, 20, 339. 

breast (also chest), 13, 20, 22, 24, 38, 
44 /., 59 /., 97, 105, 123, 132, 167, 259, 
273, 279, 286, 297, 311, 345, 347, 361. 
breath, foul, 78, 293 /. 

bruise , 20 /., 49 /., 60, 71, 78, 100/., 105, 
113, 122, 124, 131, 133, 142, 159 /., 
163/., 194, 230, 233, 241, 263, 273, 280, 
304, 310, 341, 347. 
burns, 27, 50, 73, 94, 122, 132. 

cachectic cases , 143. 
calculi, 124, 179, 300. 
carbuncle , 216, 347. 

carminative , 62 /., 68, 71, 79 /., 160, 190, 
279. 

catamenia, 74. 

cataplasms , 132, 147, 177, 297. 

catorrA, 20 /., 113, 143, 281, 298. 

cathartic, 85, 143. 

cephalic, 196. 

chancres , 143. 

cheek, 167. 

cAesi, v. breast, etc. 

chilblains, 13, 50, 265, 284, 339. 

cholera, ] 50. 

coeliac affections , 301. 

co^c, 11, 21, 62, 68, 76, 79, 86, 278, 300. 

conception , 124, 132, 296. 

condylomata , 134. 

320. 

consumption, 216. 

childbirth, 26, 41, 44, 93, 101, 122, 124, 134, 
159, 186, 190, 195, 218/., 228, 241, 250, 
291, 296/. 

147. 

62, 143, 154. 

corns, 236. 
coryza, 153. 

coug/t, 19, 21, 23#., 32, 42, 44, 59 /., 74, 79, 
93 /., 99, 118, 131 /., 134, 195, 210 /., 
222, 235, 259, 284, 293 #.,311. 

dandruff, 66,198. 
debility, 44, 216. 
delirium, 147, 320. 
demulcent, 101, 113, 254. 
detergent , 281. 

diaphoretic, 22, 50, 143, 179, 300, 348. 
diarrhoea , 27, 60, 68, 71, 113, 143, 248, 256, 
301, 320. 

digestive system, 144/., 205. 
discharges, chronic , 68. 
dispepsia, 21, 71, 80, 222, 301. 
diuretic, 14, 22, 27, 45 n., 50, 54, 60, 76, 
125/., 134, 143, 179, 196, 206, 212, 216, 
253, 258/., 279, 297, 301, 356, 367. 
dropsy, 62, 143, 167, 279, 381. 
dysentery, 27, 50, 60, 131 /., 143, 164, 183, 
185, 248, 256, 301, 347. 
dysmenmrhcea, 142/., 222, 281. 

ear, 19#., 65, 59/., 68, 70, 78, 97,101,131/., 
151 #., 158 /., 183, 194, 196, 203, 239, 
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339, 241, 259, 279/., 284, 286, 293/., 296, 
299,301,314, 339,347, 361,364. 
eczema, 301. 
emaciation, 216. 
emetic, 21, 34, 118, 124, 204. 
emmenagogue, 72, 76, 79, 124 /, 126, 134, 
159/., 279, 298. 
emollient, 65, 254. 
emulsion, 83. 

enema, 20, 32, 65, 68, 75/., 78, 122/., 131 /., 
142/., 148, 152/., 159, 194, 204, 208, 221, 
260, 265, 279, 285/., 297, 337 #., 347#., 
354/., 361, 364. 
epididymitis, 142. 
epigastrium, 122 /. 
epilepsy , 46, 63, 74, 105, 354, 311. 
eruptions , 143. 

expectoration, 74, 79, 143, 210, 281, 298, 320. 
eyes, 13, 17, 24, 26/., 32, 44, 53#., 58/., 62, 
67, 70, 78, 85, 97 /., 101, 103 n., 105, 
122 /., 124, 131 /., 134, 142 /., 152 /., 
157//., 167, 170, 183, 190, 195/., 210//., 
219, 225, 228, 235, 238, 241, 259, 280/., 
293/., 299/., 311, 314/., 339, 361, 364. 


febrifuge, 298, 315, 362. 
feet, 19, 21, 23, 26, 32, 38, 42, 44, 51, 59, 
61, 67, 70, 72, 78, 80, 85, 100/., 106, 117, 
131 /., 134, 142/., 158, 163, 167, 177, 182, 
190, 194, 203, 218, 225, 228, 243, 259, 
280, 284, 287, 290/., 293/., 296, 299, 306, 
322 349 361 

fevers,’ 118,’ 124, 142/., 145, 160, 298, 320, 
347. 

flesh trouble, 163. 
flatulence, 21, 74, 118. 
flatus, 63. 
fluxes, 27, 196. 
fcelor, 59, 68, 71. 
foetus, 74. 

fomentations, 126, 297. 

fumigate, 68, 71, 299, 337/., 361, 364. 

galactagogue, 22, 60. 
gall-stones , 228. 
gangrene, 126, 147, 210. 
gargle, 256. 
gastrodynia, 254. 
genitals, 134. 

“ ghostly attack ,” 122, 299, v. epilepsy, etc. 
giddiness, 147. 
glands, 126, 143. 
goitre, 27. 

goncmrhcea, 142/., 170, 178, 222, 241, 248, 
259 #., 263, 266, 273, 276 /., 280, 293, 
297, 298,311,322, 339,357. 
gout, 85, 132, 145, 168, 210, 219, 281, 367. 
gums, 79, 183, 196, 256. 

— -boil, 124. 


hsemorrhage, 134, 196, 256, 296, 316. 
haemorrhoids, 61, 63, 122, 124, 134, 203, 
297. 

haemostatic, 259. 

hair (incl. beard), 38, 53, 71, 80, 106, 117, 
131 #., 133, 142, 160, 225, 284, 286, 354. 
hands, 21, 23, 72, 158, 163, 177, 182, 190, 
218. 
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head, 19, 21, 32, 43, 53, 59 /., 68, 80, 99, 
101 ff, 105#, 117, 122 /., 130/., 140/., 
167, 177, 183, 185, 190, 194 /., 196, 199, 
204, 210, 212, 216, 226 ff, 236, 238 ff., 
240, 268, 273, 277, 284, 287, 291, 297/., 
303, 311, 315, 339, 347 ff. 
heat (exhaustion ), 13. 
heart, 143, 196. 

--burn, 11, 78/., 117, 131/. 

heel, 32. 

hernia,, 286. 

hydragogue, 143. 

hydrophobia , 11, 143, 179, 222. 

hypochondria, 118. 

hysteria , 43, 79/., 118, 159. 

impotence, 123. 
indigestion , 94, 118. 
indurations, 132. 

inflammation, 18, 60, 73, 145, 300, 322 (v. 
also swelling). 

■ injections , 113. 
impetigo, 142. 
insomnia , 71. 

itch , 46, 53, 59, 62, 67, 78, 80, 97, 122, 124, 
130, 132/., 153, 230. 

jaundice, 23 ff., 66, 122, 125, 131, 134, 142/. 
152, 157, 159, 177, 179 /., 204, 210, 219, 
230, 241, 261, 280, 293/., 315, 351. 
joints, 21, 85, 132, 210. 

kidney , 24, 63,134, 140, 143, 221, 258/., 260. 
knee, 194. 

labour, 142, 152. 
lactagogue, 72. 

lassitude, 61, 63, 122, 134, 203, 297. 

leg, 102, 167, 208, 221. 

leprosy , 14, 142, 147. 

leucorrhea, 148, 248, 256, 282, 301, 315. 

limbs, 24, 51, 59, 62, 67, 122, 131,222, 355. 

liniment, 298. 

liver, 24, 60, 62, 71 n., 143, 159 /., 177, 179, 
210, 281, 300/. 

loins , 59, 62, 102, 123, 195, 220, 273, 279, 
297. 

lotion, 13, 49, 126. 

lung (v. also breast), 62, 74, 79, 85, 100 /., 
113, 119, 123, 131, 142 /., 152, 185, 194, 
204, 210/., 230, 251, 257, 265, 278, 284, 
286, 303 /., 306, 320, 341, 345. 

mania, 9, 153/. 
medicated baths, 297. 
melancholia , 160, 164. 
melcenia , 205. 

menorrhagia , 27, 210, 222, 256, 290, 297, 
364. 

menses, 122, 124, 134, 140 /., 178, 183, 204 
210, 222, 230, 292. 

menstruation, 11, 13, 24, 26, 41, 43 /., 62, 
118, 122, 159, 177, 183, 280, 296, 300, 
353. 

mental exhilaration, 220. 
mesentery , 281. 
micturition, 142. 
migraine, 132. 
milk (in women), 141. 


miscarriage, 160. 

mouth, 59, 67, 71, 75, 78, 131, 158, 194 ff., 
204, 256, 280, 304,347. 
mouthwash, 13, 24, 32, 59, 67, 78, 134, 140, 
301, 320, 322, 328, 339. 
mucous membrane, 113. 
muscles, 19, 21, 42, 59, 78, 102, 142, 145, 

152, 157, 260, 285, 342, 364. 

nails, 59, 61. 

narcotic, 147, 216, 219, 227, 300. 
neck, 54, 100, 281, 297, 319. 
nerves, 21. 

neuralgia, 44, 79, 150, 222. 
nipples, 132, 256. 

77.056, 67, 78, 158, 210, 265. 
nostrils, 13, 67, 113, 185, 195, 284, 343. 

ointment, 105, 260. 
ophthalmia , 132, 301, 315. 
orchitis, 142. 

pain, 16, 68, 123, 141, 159, 163, 286, 298. 
paralysis, 105, 142, 147, 210. 

; pectoral diseases, 134. 
pelvis, 44, 113, 122, 142,210. 
penis, 100, 140, 142, 280, 343. 
perspiration, 62, 301. 

pessary , 153, 194, 239, 241, 247#., 282, 338, 
342. 

phlegm, 203. 
phrenitis, 63. 
piles, 21, 60, 143. 
pityriasis, 143. 
plaster, 68. 
pleurisy, 62, 361. 

poison , 21 #., 41, 59, 61, 134, 144, 299. 
poultice, li, 13, 18#., 34, 38, 41, 44/., 53/., 
59 /., 67, 71, 73, 76, 78 /., 85, 97 #., 101, 
106, 113, 126, 134, 210 /., 253, 264 /., 
273, 279 /., 285 ff., 290 /., 293, 297, 299, 
301 #.,310, 347#.,364. 
pregnancy, 93 (v. also under childbirth), 
prescriptions, 9, 11, 15, 54, etc. 
pruritis, 153, 183. 
psoriasis, 143. 

purgative, 14, 21, 60. 86, 129, 132, 179, 205, 
219, 253, 348, 363, 366. 
pustules, 24, 142 /. 

quantities (in prescriptions), 20/., 24, 32, 34, 
42, 54, 57 /., 60, 68, 71, 74, 80, 100 /., 
105 /., 122,131, 150, 152 /., 159, 185, 192, 
264/., 280, 284, 341. 

rectum, 113, 164, 196, 256. 
retention, 185. 

rheumatism, 20 /., 27, 60, 85, 118, 143, 145, 
168, 216, 236, 253, 292, 298, 320, 348, 
367. 

ringworm , 53, 66, 145, 148, 189, 198. 
rubefacient, 76, 80. 

saliva , 42, 44, 53, 59, 67, 78, 123, 133, 161, 
177, 182, 204, 237, 260, 298, 364. 
scab, 281. 

scabies , 19, 98, 100, 102, 106, 126, 132, 

153. 
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sciatica, 85, 147, 296. 
sedative, 27, 222. 

seizure, “ ghostly ,” v. epilepsy , etc. 
sialogogue, 58. 

sfcm diseases, 72, 83, 143, 145 jjjf., 168, 278, 

296, 300, 322. 

s/eejp, producing, 118, 219. 
sorcery, 17, 20, 22, 41 /., 50, 54, 61, 68, 122, 
195, 204, 230, 237, 320. 
sores, 60/., 71, 76, 78, 124, 133/., 145, 147, 
194, 347, 355. 
spittle , 78. 

spleen , 60, 164, 177, 281. 
spoZs, 292. 
scrams, 124, 210. 
sputum, 68. 

stimulant, 27, 60, 62, 68, 71, 76, 79/., 118, 
208, 253, 279, 300. 
sting, 124/., 300. 

— of scorpion, 11, 53 /., 60, 62 /., 122 /., 
124 /., 142 /., 167, 207, 216, 237, 239, 
278, 297, 299, 301,362. 
stomach, 13, 19, 22, 24, 26, 32, 38, 41 /., 44, 
49 /., 53/., 58/., 62 /f., 71, 74 ff., 79/., 
97, 100, 106, 122, 126, 129, 131 /., 134, 
140, 142 /., 152, 157, 159 /., 164, 167, 
168, 186, 188 jjjf., 195 /., 204, 210, 216, 
219, 221, 225 /., 228, 230, 238 /., 243, 
256 /., 265, 273, 280, 284, 286 ff, 291, 
293, 297, 301, 303, 311, 322 /., 342, 
348 /, 354. 

stone , 32, 85, 123, 140, 142, 210, 225, 284, 

297. 

strangury , 23/., 32, 54, 62, 71, 74, 86, 122/., 
124, 129, 131 /., 140, 142 /., 152, 158 /. 
177/., 180, 182, 185, 195, 204, 211, 216, 
219, 234, 237, 239, 243, 248, 250, 273, 
278, 286, 290, 293, 296/., 301, 311, 320, 
339, 343, 353/. 
styptic, 205, 248, 256. 
sudorific, 298. 

suppository , 117, 122, 132, 152, 163, 196, 
200, 219, 225, 228, 241, 247, 248 /., 
278, 287, 293 /., 345, 355. 
suppurative, 320. 

swellings, 10, 22 ff., 38, 42, 44, 54, 61, 71 /., 
78, 97/., 100/., 131/., 134, 140, 145, 163, 
167, 183, 203, 207/., 210, 216, 221, 226, 
228, 230, 233, 259/., 265, 279, 287, 298, 
361. 

syphilis, 60,142/., 315, 319, 322, 348. 


tablets, 14. 
tapeworm, 254, 315. 

temples, 19 ff., 26, 32, 38, 42/., 59/., 78/., 
85, 97 //., 101/., 106, 123, 131, 150, 159, 
163, 177, 239, 264, 268, 273, 280 /., 
284 /., 287, 291, 299 /., 319, 339 /., 
347 j/., 353, 364. 
tenesmus, 60. 
testicles, 71, 142. 
tetanus, 222. 
thighs, 196. 
throat , 210, 248. 

tonic, 21, 60, 118, 216, 281, 298, 362. 
tonsils, 196. 

tooth, 8, 19, 24, 32, 53 /., 58 /., 67, 70, 79, 
80/., 100, 123, 140/., 146, 149, 151, 164, 
168, 177, 183 ff, 190/., 205 ff., 216, 218, 
230, 236, 256, 260, 264/., 281, 293, 315, 
343, 367. 

tumours, 62, 79, 94, 210, 298, 301, 347. 
tympanitis, 68. 

tdcers, 9, 22, 27, 50, 62, 73, 79, J22, 124, 
126, 134, 142 ff., 147, )64, 177, 185, 216, 
256, 292, 301, 304, 345. 
urinary, 13, 23 ff., 32, 62 /., 76, 78, 113, 
131 /., 134, 140, 142, 147, 159, 178 ff., 
183, 185, 194, 210, 212, 216, 219, 228, 
273, 277/., 280, 284, 287, 290, 293. 
uterus, 11, 14, 23, 41, 53, 68 /., 72, 74, 93, 
98, 117, 122, 131 /., 141, 150, 160, 196, 
210, 228, 243, 248, 293, 299, 301, 315. 

vagina, 113, 249, 256. 

venereal, 24, 44, 134, 204, 280, 297, 320, 322. 

vermifuge, 298, 315, 362. 

vertigo, 148, 153. 

veterinary uses, 77. 

virility charms, 23, 41, 44, 50, 68, 79. 
vomiting, 63, 153, 347. 

wart, 367. 

’watery flux, 282. 
weak children, 291. 
weakness (rimutu), 85. 
whooping cough, 142, 254. 
wind, 65, 68. 
womb, 21, 67/., 280. 
worms, 132. 

wound, 71, 134, 160, 296, 301. 



